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ADUS, The Bird-cherry, or 
Cherry-Laurel. . 
The Chara&ers are; 

The Empalement of the Flower is 
bell- fhaped, confifling of one Leaf, 
which expands at the Brim, where it 
is flightly cut into five Parts: the 
Flower is compofed of five  roundifo 
Petals, which are inferted in the 
Empalement, and are {pread open’: in 
the Centre of the Flower is fituated 
the Pointal, attended by a great Num- 
ber of Stamina, which are inferted 
in the Empalement : the Pointal af- 


terward changes to a reundifp Berry, 


inclofiag cne oval Nut. 
The Species are ; 

1. Papus glandulis duabus bafi 
Soliorum fubjedtis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
‘The common Bird-cherry. 

2. Papus foliis owatis ferratis, 
petiolis redtis, /pica florum breviore. 
The Cornifh Cherry. 


3. Panus folits lanceolatis glabris, 


, ~ - . : 
wix ferratis, fruu nigra, American 


 Bird-cherry. 


Shs | 


4, Papus folits fempervirentibus 
lanceolato-ovatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
The common Laurel, or Cherry- 
bay. 

5. Papus feltis fempervirentibus 
ovaits. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The Por- 
tugal Laurel; by fome called the 
Portugal Cherry; and in Portugue/e, 
Azeriva. 

The two firft Species have been 
generally rang’d in the Genus of 
Cherries, till Dr. Liznaus feparated 
them from that Genus, and added 
the two laftSpecies to them, and 
applied this Title of Padus to them ; 
which is an old Name given by Theo- 
phraflus to one of the Species: but 
the Doétor, in his laft Edition of his 
Method, feems to join thefe to the 
Cherries again. Butas thefe produce 
their Fruit in a long Thyrfe, or 
Bunch, I think they may be fepa- 
rated from the Cherry on that Ac- 
count. 

The firft Sort is very common in 
feveral Parts of Ezgland, but parti- 

Rrr4g cularly 


; 


PA 
eulatly in the North, where they 
grow in the Hedges in great Plenty. 
This will rife to the Height of eigh- 
teen or twenty Feet; but generally 
fends out a great Number of Shoots 
from the Bottom, which, if fuffer- 
ed to grow, will form a Thicket, 
and prevent the upright Growth of 
the Tree. The Branches of this 
Tree are generally irregular, and 
grow very confufed; fo that it 1s 
rarely feen to grow handfome: but 
when it is mixed with other Shrubs 
in Wildernefs-quarters, it makes an 
handfome Appearance during the 
Seafon of its flowering, which is 
commonly in the Beginning of May : 
at which time the whole Tree is co- 
ver'd with long Spikes of white 
Flowers; but thefe have a very 
flrong Scent, which is very difagree- 
able to many Perfons ; fo there fhould 
not be many of them planted too 


~ near the Habitation. 


The fecond Sort will rife to a 
greater Height than the firft, and 
may be trained up with a regular 
ftrait Stem, to the Height of twenty 
Feet, with an’ handiome regular 
‘Head: for the Branches of this Sort 
are naturally difpos’d in a regular 
Order. The Flowers of this Sort 
are produced on fhorter Spikes than 
thofe of the former Sort; but in 
other'refpects are very like them. 

The third Sort is a Native of 4me- 
vica, from whence the Seeds have 
been brought, and the Plants are 
now commonly fold in the Nurferies 
near London. It grows plentifully 
in the Woods in Carolina ; where the 
Fruit is particularly efteemed for 
makingCherry-brandy. This Tree is of 
middjing Growth, and the Branches 
generally grow very irregular: the 


_ Leaves are very {mooth, and of a 


fhining Green: the Flowers are pro- 
duced in long Clufters,: like the 
former Sort ; but the Fruit is larger, 
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and of a fhining black Colour when 
ripe. ‘The Leaves of this Tree re- 
main green until December, unlefs 
hard Frofts happen early, to decay 
them. The Wood of this Tree is 
very beautifully vein’d, for- which 
the Inhabitants of America greatly 
efeem it, 

All thefe Sorts may be propagated 
by laying down their young Branches 
in Ogeber, which, in one Year, will 
have made good Roots: or they may 
be grafted upon each other; asalto 
upon the common Cherry-ftock : but 
thefe grafted Trees never grow to the 
Size of thofewhich are propagated by 
Seeds or Layers. But they are fel- 
dom propagated by Seeds; becaufe 
the Birds generally eat them, unlefs 
the Fruit are fcreened from them : 
and as the moft expeditious Method 
of raifing the Piants is by Layers, fo 
that is generally ufed by the Garden- 
ers near London. 

The common Laurel is fo well 
known, as to need no Defcription; 
it being very common in every Gar- 
den. This T’ree was brought from 
Confiantizeple about the Year 1578. 
and was for many Years kept in 


Pots and Tubs, and preferv’d in 


Green-houfes in Winter : but after- 
ward it was planted againft warm 
Walls, to preferve it; being fre- 
quently injur’d by fevere Froft. Af- 
ter this the Plants were trained into 
Pyramids and Globes ; and conftant- 
ly kept fhear’d ; by which the broad 
Leaves, were generally cut in the 
Middle, which rendered the Plants 
very unfightly. Of late Years they 
have been more properly difpofed 
in Gardens, by planting them to bor- 
der Woods, and the Sides of Wil- 
dernefs-quarters ; for which Pur- 
pofe we have but few Plants fo well 
adapted ; for it will grow under the 
Drip of Trees, in Shade or Suns 
and the Branches will {pread to the 

Ground, 
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Ground, fo as to form a Thicket ; 
and the Leaves being large, and 
having a fine gloffy green Colour, 
they fet off the Woods and other Plan- 
tations in Winter, when the other 
Trees havecaft their Leaves; and in 
Summer they make a good Contraft 
with the Green of the other Trees. 
This Tree is fometimes injur’d in 
- very fevere Winters, efpecially where 
they ftand fingle, and are much ex- 
pofed; but where they grow in 
Thickets, and are fcreen’d by other 
Trees, they are feldom much hurt: 
for in thofe Places it is only the 
young tender Shoots which are in- 
jur'd; and there will be new Shoots 
produced immediately below thefe, to 
{upply their Place; fo that in one 
Year the Damage will be repaired : 
but whenever fuch fevere Winters 
happen, thefe Trees fhould not be 
cut or pruned till after the follow- 
ing Midfummer ; by which time it 
- will appear what Branches are dead, 
which may then be cut away, to the 
Places where the new Shoots are 
produced: for by hajftily cutting 
thefe Trees in the.Spring, the dry- 
ing Winds have free Egrefs to the 
Branches; whereby the Shoots fuffer 
as much, as they had done by the 

Frok. ox,” ; 
Thefe Trees are alfo very orna- 
mental, when they are mix’d with 
- other ever-green Trees, in forming 
Thickets, or to fhut out the Appear- 
‘ance of difagreeable Objects: for 
the Leaves, being very large, make 
a very good Blind, and are equally 
ufeful for fcreening from Winds; fo 
that when they are planted between 
flowering Shrubs, they may be train- 
ed fo as to fill up the Vacancies in 
the Middle of fuch Plantations ; and 
will anfwer the Purpofe of {creening 


an the Winter, and fhutting out the: 


View thro’ the Shrubs in all Seafons: 
there are alfo many other Purpofes 


2 

to which this Tree may be applied, 
fo as to render it very ornamental. 

In warmer Countries this Tree 
will grow to a large Size; fo that in 
fome Parts of Jra/y there are large 
Woods of them; but we cannot hope 
to have them grow to fo large Stems 
in England; for fhould thefe Trees 
be pruned up, in order to form them 
into Stems, the Froft would then be- 
come much more hurtful to them, 
than in the manner they ufually 
grow, with their Branches to the 
Ground : however, if thefe Trees are 
planted pretty clofe together, in large 


Thickets, and permitted to grow © 


rude, they will defend each other 
from the Froft, and they will grow 
to aconfiderable Height: an Inftance 
of which is now in that noble Planta- 
tion of ever-green Trees, made by his 
Grace the Duke of Bedford, at Wood- 
bourn-Abbey ; where there is a confi- 
derable Hill, covered intirely with 
Laurels : 
the fame Plantation, there are great 
Numbers of thefe intermixed with 
the other ever-green Trees, where 
they are already grown to a confi- 
derable Size, and make a noble Ap- 
pearance. 

This Tree is commonly propaga- 
ted by Cuttings, which fhould be 
planted in September; and in taking 
off the Cuttings, if a Joint of the 
former Year’s Shoot is cut to the 
Bottom of each, there will be no 
Danger of their growing : and thefe 
Cuttings will have much betterRoots, 
than thofe which have only the fame 
Year’s Shoot ; which, being very foft 
and tender, do not put out Roots 
from the Bottom in the fame manner 
as the others, and they frequently 
mifcarry. Thefe Cuttings fhould 
be made about fifteen Inches long, 
or fomewhat fhorter ; and they fhould 
be planted feven or eight Inches into 
the Ground, obferving to tread the 

; Earth 


and in the other Parts of’ 
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Earth down clofe tothem. Thefe 
Cuttings fhould be planted in a foft 
loamy Soil, not fo ftrong as to de- 
tain the Wet, nor fo light and dry 
as to admit the Sun and Wind eafily 
to the lower Part of the Cuttings : 
in fuch Soil as this, the Cuttings 
muft'be duly watered in the Spring, 
otherwife they will moft of them fail : 
whereas, in a gentle Loam, {carce 
one inan hundred will mifcarry, and 
theywill make much greater Progrefs. 
The commonMethod ofplanting thefe 
in the Nurferies is, to lay out the 
Ground into Beds, about four Feet 
broad, with two Feet Alleys betwen 
them, for the Conveniency of go- 
ing between them to water them in 
dry Weather; and in thefe Beds 
they plant the Cuttings about five or 
fix Inches afunder: but where there 
is a loamy Soil, it will be a better 
Method to plant the Cuttings in 
Rows, about a Foot or fifteen Inches 
afunder, and at fix Inches Diftance 
~ in the Rows: in this Method the 
Cuttings will have more room to 
grow, and there will be room to hoe 
between them in Summer, to keep 
them clean from Weeds; and when 
they are removed, they may be taken 
up without injuring any of the 
Plants, which cannot be avoided 
where they are very clofe together. 

There are fome Perfons who pro- 
pagate thefe Trees from their Ber- 
ries, which is certainly the beft Way 
to obtain good Plants; for thofe 
which come from Seeds, have a Dif- 
pofition to an upright Growth ; 
. Whereas almoft all thofe which are 
raifed from Cuttings, incline more 
to an horizontal Growth, and pro- 
duce a greater Number of lateral 
Branches. When any Perfon is de- 
firous tO propagate this Tree by 
Seeds, the Berries muft be guarded 
from the Birds, otherwife they will 
deyour them before they are per- 
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fe&tly ripe; which is feldom earlier 
than the Latter-end of September, or 
the Beginning of Odfoder; for they 
fhould hang until the outer Pulp is 
quite black: When thefe Berries 
are gathered, they fhould be fown 
foon after; for when they are kept 
out of the Ground till Spring, they 
frequently mifcarry; and there will 
be no Hazard in fowing them in Au- 
tumn, provided they are put in a 
dry Soil: and if the Winter fhould 
prove fevere, the Bed in which they 
are {own is covered with rotten Tan, 
Straw, Peas-haulm, or any light 
Covering, to prevent the Froft from 
penetrating of the Ground. The bett 
Way will be to fow the Berries in 
Rows at about fix Inches Diftance, 
and one Inch afuader in the Rows: 
if Drills are made about three’ Inches 
deep, and the Berries feattered in 
them, and the Earth drawn over 
them, it will be a very good Me- 
thod. The following Spring the 
Plants will appear, when they fhould 
be kept clean from Weeds; and if. 
the Seafon fhould prove dry, if they 
are duly swatered, the Plants will 
make fo good Progrefs, as to be fit 
for tranfplanting the following Au- 
tumn, when they fhould be carefully 
taken up, and planted in a Nurfery, 
placing them in Rows at three Feet 
afunder, and the Plants one Foot Di- 


ftance in the Rows. “In this Nur- ~ 


fery they may remain two Years; 
by which time they will be fit to 
tranfplant where they are defigned 
tofemain. — 

The beft Seafon for tranfplanting 
thefe Plants is in the Autumn, as 


foon as the Rain has prepared the 


Ground for Planting; for altho’ 
they often grow, when removed in 
the Spring, yet thofe do not take 
near fo well, nor makefo good Pro- 


grefs, as thofe which are removed in’ 


the Autumn; efpecially if the Plants 
ee are 
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are taken froma light Soil, which 
generally falls away from their 
Roots: but if they are taken up 
with Balls of Earth to their Roots, 
and removed but a {mall Diftance, 
there will be no Danger of tranfplant- 
ing them in the Spring, provided it 
is done before they begin to fhoot ; 
for as thefe Plants will fhoot very 
early in the Spring, fo if they are 
removed after they have fhot, the 
Shoots will decay ; and many times 
the Plants intirely fail. 

There are fome Perfons who, of 

late, have banifhed thefe Plants from 
their Gardens, as fuppofing them 
poflefled of a poifonous Quality ; 
becaufe the diftilled Water has 
proved fo in many Inftances: but 
however the diftilled Water may 
have been found deftru€tive to Ani- 
mals, yet from numberlefs Experi- 
ments, which have been made both 
of the Leaves and Fruit, it hath not 
appeared, that there is the leaft 
hurtful Quality in either; fo that 
the Whole mutt be owing to the Oil, 
which may be carried over in Diftil- 
lation. : 
The Berries have been long ufed 
to put into Brandy, to make a fort 
of Ratafia; and the Leaves have al- 
fo been put into Cuftards, to give 
them an agreeable Flavour: and al- 
' tho’ thefe have been for many Years 
much ufed, yet there hath been no 
one Inftance of their having done 
the leaft Injury: and as to the Ber- 
* ries, I have known them eaten in 
great Quantities, without Prejudice. 

There are fome Perfons who have 
‘grafted the Laurel upon Cherry- 
ftocks, with Defign to inlarge the 
Trees; but altho’ they will take very 
_ well upon each other, yet they{eldom 
make much Progrefs when either the 
_ Laurelis grafted on the Cherry,or the 
_ Cherry upon the Laurel; fo that it 
_ 48 only a thing of Curiofity, attend- 
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ed with noreal Ufe: and I would 
recommend to Perfons, who have 
this Curiofity, to graft the Laurel 
upon the Corai/s Cherry, rather than. 
any other Sort of Stock, becaufe the 
Graft will unite better with this; 
and as it is a regular Tree, and 
grows large, fo it will better anfwer 
the Purpofe of producing large 
Trees. 

The Portuga/ Laurel has not been 
very long cultivated in the Exglii 
Gardens, nor is it, as yet, become 
common here; but it deferves to be 
propagated as much as any of the 
ever-green Trees; for the Leaves 
have a moft beautiful fhining Ver- 
dure, and, in Fune, the Trees are 
covered with long Spikes of white 
Flowers, which, together with the’ 
bright-red Bark of the young Shoots, 
make a very beautiful Appearance : 
and in the Autumn, when the Ber- 
Ties ripen, they likewife make a 
goodly Shew; and what renders this _ 
Tree more valuable is, its being. fo 
very hardy, as to defy the fevereft 
Cold of this Country : for in the hard 
Froft of the Year 1740. when almoft 
every other ever-green Tree and 
Shrub was feverely pinched, thefe 
Trees retained their Verdure, and 
feemed to have felt no Injury. 

This will grow to the Height of 
ten or twelve Feet in England (but 
probably, in their native Country, 
they may be much larger) ; but I 
have not feen any which are higher 
here: they generally fend out their 
Branches near the Ground, and form 
large fpreading Heads; but they 
may be trained up with Stems, ef- 
pecially fuch Plants as are produ- 
ced from the Berries, which are more 
difpofed to grow upright, than thofe \ 
which are propagated from Cuttings : 
therefore where the Berries can be 
procured in Plenty, I would recom- 
mend the propagating thefe Trees 

! from 
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from them, rather than by the Cut- 
tings: and as there are many Trees 
§n England, which produce the Ber- 
ries in plenty, fo, if they are care- 
fully guarded from the Birds, there 
may be foon plenty of the Berries in 
England. 

~ ‘Thefe Berries muft be managed in 
the fame way as hath been before 
dire&ted forthe common Laurel ; and 
if it is propagated by Cuttings, they 
fhould be treated in the fame man- 
ner as the common Latrel. 

This Tree delights in a gentle 
Icamy Soil, which is not too wet, 
nor over-dry ; tho’ it will grow up- 
on almoft any Soil; but the Plants 
do not make fo great Progrefs, 
nor appear fo beautiful, when piant- 
ed in a very dry Soil, or in Ground 
that is toowet. The time of tranf- 
planting this is the fame as for the 
common Laurel. 

PZONITA, The Peony. 

The Charaers are ; 

‘tt hath a Flower compos'd of feve- 
ral Leaves, which are placed orbicu- 
larly, and expand in form of a Rofe; 
out of whofe Empalement rifes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
Fruit, in which feveral little Horas, 
bent downward, are gather'd, as it 
avere, into a little Head, covered 
avith Down, opening lengthawife, con- 
taining many globulous Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Pzonia folio nigricante fplen- 
dido, que mas.C.B.P. ‘The Male 
Peony. 

2. PHONIA mas major, flore in- 
-carnato. Hort. Eyft. The greater 
Male Peony, with a flefh - coloured 
Flower. 

3. Ponta communis vel femina. 
C.B.P. The Female Peony. 

4. Pxonia femina, flore pleno 
ribro majore. C. B. P. Female Peo- 
ny, with a large double red Flow- 
er, 

i 
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5. Pzonta pleno fore rubro, mi- 
nor. F.B. Peony with a leflér double 
red Flower. 

6.Paonta jlore exalbido plena, 
major. C. B. P. Greater Peony, with 
a double whitith Flower. 

7-Pzonia Lufitanica, flore fim- 
plict odorato. Ini. R. H. Portugal 
Peony, with a fingle {weet-fcented 
Flower. 

8. Ponta mas, foliorum fegmen- 
tis amplioribus.C. B. P. Male Peony, 
with Leaves having broader Seg- 
ments. | 

9. Pwonta tenuius laciniata, fub- 
tus pubefcens, flore purpureo. C.B. P. 


“Peony with narrow jagged Leaves, 


which are downy underneath, and a 
purple Flower. 

10. Pmontia aquiling foliis. C. B. 
P. Peony with a Columbine-leaf. 

11.P#onta flore variegato. C, 
B.P. Peony with a ftrip’d Flow- 
er. Fis 

12.Pronta folio fubtus incano, 
fore albo vel pallido. C. B. P. Peony 
with Leaves hoary underneath, and 
white or pale Flowers. 

The fitft of thefe Sorts is'chiefly 
propagated for the Roots, which are 
us‘d in Medicine; for the Flowers, 
being fingle, do not afford near fo 
much Pleafure as thofe with double 
Flowers, nor will they abide near fa 
long in Beauty. 2 

The fecond Sort hathlarger fingle 
Flowers than the firft; but they are 
of a paler Colour: this is preferv’d 
by Perfons who are curious in col- 
le&ting the various Kinds of Flow- 
ers; but is not fo much efteem’d as 


‘thofe with double Flowers. 


All the Sorts with double Flowers — 
are preferv’d in curious Gardens for 
the Beauty of their Flowers ; which, 
when intermix’d with other large- 
growing Plants in the Borders of 
large Gardens, will add to the Va- 
riety ; and the Flowers are very or- 

namental 
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namental in Bafins or Flower-pots, 
when plac’d in Rooms. 

They are all extremely hardy, and 
will grow in almoft any Soil or Situa- 


" tion, which renders them more valu- 


able ; for they will thrive under the 
Shade of Trees; and in fuch Places 
they will continue much longer in 
Beauty. ’ 

They are propagated by parting 
their Roots, which multiply very 
faft. The beftSeafon for tranfplant- 
ing them is toward the Latter - end 
of Auguff, or the Beginning of Sep- 
tember ; for if they are remov’d after 
their Roots have fhot out new Fi- 
bres, they feldom flower ftrong the 
fucceeding Summer. 

In parting of thefe Roots, you 
fhould always obferve to preferve a 
Bud upon the Crown of each Off-fet, 
otherwife they will come to nothing ; 
nor fhould you divide the Roots too 
{mall (efpecially if you have regard 
to their blowing the followingYear); 
for when their Off-fets are weak, 
they many times don’t flower the 
fucceeding Summer, or at leaft pro- 
duce but one Flower upon each 
Root : but where you would mul- 
tiply them in Quantities, you may 
divide them as you pleafe, pro- 
vided there be a Bud to each Off-fet; 
but then they fhould be planted in 
a Nurfery-bed, for a Seafon or two, 
to get Strength, before they are plac’d 
in the Flower-garden. 

The fingle Sorts may be propaga- 
ted from Seeds (which they general- 
ly produce in large Quantities, where 
the Flowers are permitted to re- 
main); which fhould be fown in the 
middle of Auguff upon a Bed of 
frefh light Earth, covering them 
over about half an Inch thick with 


the fame light Earth: the Spring 


following the Plants will come 
up ; when they  fhould be 


- carefully cleared from Weeds, and 


in very dry Weather refrefh’d with 
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Water, which will greatly forward 
their Growth. In this Bed they 
fhould remain twoYears before they 
are tranfplanted, obferving in Au- - 
tumn,when theLeaves are decay’d,to 
fpread fome frefh rich Earth over 
the Beds about an Inch thick, and 
conftantly to keep them clear from 
Weeds. 

When you tranfplant them (which 
fhould be done in September), you 
muft prepare fome Beds of fretfh 
light Earth, which fhould be dug,and 
well clean’d from the Roots of all 
noxious Weeds ; then plant the 
Roots therein fix Inches afunder, and 
about three Inches deep. In thefe 
Beds they may remain until they 
flower; after which they may be 
tranfplanted where you defign they 
fhould grow. It is very probable 
there may be fome Varieties obtain’d 
from the Seeds of thefe Plants, as is 
common in moft other Flowers; fo 
that thofe which produce beautiful 
Flowers may be plac’d in the Flow- 
er-garden ; but fuch as continue fingle 
or ill-colour’d,may be planted inBeds 
to propagate for medicinal Ufe. 

The Portugal Peony may alfo be 
propagated either by Seeds, or part- 
ing of the Roots, in the fame man- 
ner as the other Sorts; but fhould 
have a lighter Soil, and a warmer 
Situation. The Flowers of this 
Kind are fingle; but f{mell very 
{weet ; which renders it worthy of a 
Place in every good Garden. 

The four Sorts laft - mentioned 
are not fo common in the Exglif 
Gardens at prefent, as thofe before 
enumerated ; but they are equally 
hardy, and may be propagated in 
the {ame manner. 

PALIURUS, Chrift’s Thorn. 

The CharaGers are; 

It hath long. foarp Spines: the 
Flaver confifts of five Leaves, which 
expand in form of a Rofe : out of the 
Flower-cup (which is divided into 


Several 
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feveral Segments) rifes the Pointat, 
avhich becomes a Fruit foap’d sike a 
Bonnet, having a Shell almoft globu- 
lar, which is divided into three Cells, 
in each of which is. contain’d one 
roundi/e Seed. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant ; viz. 

Pariurus. Dod. Chrift’s Thorn. 

This Plant is ranged in the Genus 
of Rhamnus by Dr. Linneus, who 
has alfc joined the Frangula of 
Tournefort, the Alaternus and Zizi- 
pus, to the fame Genus ; but if the 
_ Fruit of thefe Plants are admitted as 
a characteriftic Note in diftinguifh- 
ing the Genera, thefe cannot be 
brought together. 

This is by many Perfons fuppos’d 
to be the Plant from which the 
Crown of Thorns, which was put 
upon the Head of our Saviour, was 
compos’d: the Truth of which is 
fupported by many Travellers of 
Credit, who affirm, that itis one of 
the moft common -Shrubs in the 
Country of Fudea ; and from the 
Pliablenefs of its Branches, which 
may be eafily wrought into any Fi- 
. gure, it may afford a Probability. 

This Shrub grows wild in moft 
Parts of the Levant, as alfo in Lta/y, 
Spain, Portugal, and the South of 
France, efpecially near Montpelier, 
from whence their Seeds may be 
procured; for they do not ripen in 
&ngland. TheleSeeds fhould be fown 
as foon as poffible, after they arrive, 
in a Bed of light Earth, and the 
Plants will come up the following 
Spring: but when the Seeds are 
kept out of the Ground till Spring, 
they will not come up till the. next 
Year, and very often fail: therefore 
it is much the beft way to fow them 
in the Autumn. Thefe Seedling- 
plants may be tranfplanted the fol- 
lowing Seafon into a Nurfery to get 


ie, 


Strength, before they are planted 
out for good. | 4 

It may alfo be propagated by lay- 
ing down its tender Branches in the 
Spring of the Year; which, if care- 
fully fupply’d with Water in dry 
Weather, will take Root in a Year’s 
time, and may then be taken off from 
the old Plants, and tranfplanted where 
they are to remain. 

The beft time for tranfplanting 
this Plant is in theAutumn, foon af- 
ter the Leaves decay, or the Begin- 
ning of Apri/, jut before it begins 
to fhoot, obferving to lay fome 
Mulch upon the Ground abont their 
‘Roots to prevent them from drying, 
as alfo to refrefh them now-and- 
then with a little Water, until they 
have taken frefh Root, after which 
they will require but very little 
Care. ‘They are very hardy, and 
will grow to be ten or twelve Feet 
high, if planted in a dry Soil, and 
a warm Situation. There is little 
Beauty in this Plant; but it is kept 
in Gardens as a Curiofity. 

PALMA, The Palm-tree. 

The Charaers are; 

It hath a fingle unbranch?d Stalks: 
the Leaves are difpovd in a circular 
Form on the Top, which when they 
wither, or fall of with Age, new 
ones always arife out of the middle of 
the remaining ones; among which, 
certain Sheaths or Spikes break forth, 
opening from the Bottom to the Top, 
very full of Flowers, and Cluflers of 


_Emobryoes. 


- The Species are ; 
1.Paima major. C.B.P. ‘The 
greater Palm, or Date-tree. 
2.PatMa minor: C.B.P. The 
Dwarf Palm, with prickly Footftalks. 
3. Parma Brafilenjis prunifera, 
Solio plicatili feu flabelliformi, cau- 
dice /quamato. Raii Hiff. ‘The Pal- 
metto-tree. es 
4. PaLMa 
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4. PALMA _altiffima non Jfpinofa, 
fru@u pruniformi minore racemofo 
Jparfo. Sloan. Cat. The Cabbage- 
tree. . 

5. Pauma folorum pediculis /pi- 
nofis, frudiu pruniformi luteo oleo/o. 
Sloan. Cat. The oily Palm-tree. 

6. Pauma tota /pinofa major, fru- 
étu pruniformi. Sloan. Cat. The great 
Macaw-tree. 

7. Pama humilis dadiylifera, ra- 
dice repentifima fobolifera, folio fla- 
belliformi, -pedunculo vix' fpinofo. 
Boerh. Ind. The Dwarf Palm, with 
f{carce any Prickles upon the Foot- 
ftalks. 

8. Patma foliis longifimis pendu- 
lis, abjque ullo pedunculo ex caudice 

- glabro enatis. Boerh. Ind. 'The Dra- 
gon-tree. 

9. Parma Faponica, /pinofis pedi- 
culis, polypodii folio. Par. Bat. The 
Palm-tree from Fapan, with prickly 
Footftalks, and a Leaf like Poly- 
pody. | 
_ 10. Pauma cujus fru&us Jfeffilis 
Faufel dicitur. C. B. P. ‘The Palm- 

- tree, whofe Fruit is called Faufel. 
11.PauMa altifima non /pinofa, 
frudiu oblongo. Houft. ‘The tallef 
{mooth Palm-tree, with oblong Fruit, 
called Mountain Cabbage. 
12.Patuma coccifera, complicato 
- felio, fru&u minore. H. L. The nut- 
bearing Palm, with a folded Leaf, 
and {maller Fruit. 
, 13. Pauma Malabarica, flofculis 
frellatis, fruiu longo {guamato. Plum. 


* “flarry Flowers, and a long {caly 
0 ore 

14. Patma dadylifera, fruu 

acerrimo. Plum. Date-bearing Palm- 

tree, with a fharp Fruit. 

. ers PauMa montana Malabarica, 

| 4 Falte wagne complicate acuto, flore al- 
ba “racemofe, frufu rotunds. Plum, 

| _ Mountain Palm-tree of Ma/adar, 
with alarge tharp folded Leaf, white 


- a 


Palm-tree of Malabar, with fmall 


ae | 


Flowers growing in Bunches, and a 
round Fruit. 

16, Pauma prunifera Faponenfis. 
H.L.B. Plum- bearing Palm: of 
Japan. 

17. Patma dafylifera S&S wini= 
fera. Plum. Date and wine-bear- 
ing Palm-tree. 

18. Patma da@ylifera aculeata 
minima. Plum. 'The leaf prickly 
date- bearing Palm-tree. ; 

19. Pata coccifera, coftarum la- 
teribus aculeatis. Plum. Nut-bear- 
ing Palm-tree, with Spines growing 
on the Stalks, 

20. Pama da@ylifera latifolia. 
Plum. Broad-leav’d date-bearing 
Palm-tree. ' 

21. Pauma Indica coccifera angu- 
lofa, C. B. P. The Cocoa-nut, 
vulgo. 

The tenth Sort here mentioned is 
a Native of. the Eaf-Indies: the 
Fruit of this Kind is direéted by the 
College of Phyficians to be ufed in 
Medicine ; but it is rarely brought 
to Exgland.- The eleventh Sort was 


- difcovered by the late Dr. Houfoun, 


growing on the Hills near Lz Vera 
Cruz: the Fruit of this Kind is about 
an Inch and an half in Length, and 


- near two Inches in Circumference. 


The Flower-buds, which are pro- 
duced in the Centre of the Plants, 
are by the Natives cut, and boiled 
to eat with their Meat, and are by: 
them call’d the Mountain Cabbage. _ 
The twelfth Sort grows plenti- 
fully in feveral Parts of the Spanife 
W eft-Indies, from whence I have rea 
ceived the Fruit. Thefe Fruit are 
fhap’d exactly like the Cocoa-nut, 
and are inclos’d in a Shell in the: 
fame manner as that; but thefe are’ 
not fo large as a Man’s Filt, where- 
as the Cocoa-nuts are larger than a 
Man’s Head. - 
The thirteenth, fourteenth, fix. 
teenth, feventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nine- 


<= Ss 
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‘mineteenth Sorts ‘grow in feveral 
Places in the Ea? and Weft-Indics ; 
for by the feveral Writers they are 


mentioned to grow in the Ea/, and 
J have receiv’d Fruit of all thefe Sorts 
from the We/-Indics. 

Thefe Plants may be eafily pro- 


-duced from the Seeds (provided they 


are frefh); which fhould be fown in 
Pots fill’d with light rich Earth. and 
plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners 


| Bark; which fhould be kept in a 


moderate’ Temper, and the Earth fre- 
quently refrefh’d with Water. 

When the Plants are come up, they 
fhould be each planted into a fepa- 


rate {mall Pot fill’d with the fame - 


light rich Earth, and plunged into 
an Hot-bed again, obferving to re- 


. frefh them with Water, as alfa to 


Jet them have Air in proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seafon, and the 
Bed in which they are placed. Du- 
ring the Summer-time they fhould 
remain in the fame Hot-bed ; but in 
Auguft you fhould let them have a 
great Share of Air to harden them 
againft the Approach of Winter ; 
for if they are too much forc’d, they 


will be fo tender as not to be pre- - 


ferv’d thro’ the Winter without 
much Difficulty, efpecially if you 
have not the Conveniency of a Bark 
ftove to keep them in. 

The Beginning of O@ober you 
muft ‘remove the Plants into the 
Stove, placing them where they may 
have a great Share of Heat (thefe 


‘being fomewhat tenderer, while 
young, than after they have acquir’d 


fome Strength); tho’ indeed they 
may be fometimes preferv’d alive in 
acooler Situation, yet their Progrefs 


-would be fo much retarded, as not 


to recover their Vigour the fucceed- 
ing Summer. Nor is it worth the 
Trouble of raifing thefe Plants from 
Seeds, where a Perfon has not the 


* Conveniency of a good Stove to for- 
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ward their Growth; for where this 
is wanting, they will not grow to. 
any tolerable Size in eight or ten 
Years, *~ 

Whenever thefe Plants are re- 


_mov'd (which fhould be done once a 


Year), you muft be very careful not 
to cut or injure their iarge Roots, 
which"is very hurtful to them; but 
you fhould clear off all the fmall 
Fibres which are inclinable to 
Mouldinefs ; for if thefe are left on, 
they will in time decay, and hinder 
the frefh Fibres from coming out, 
which will greatly retard the Growth 
of the Plants. 

The Soil in which thefe Plants 
fhould be planted, muft be compofed 
in the following manner; viz. A 
third Part of frefh light Earth taken 
from Pafture-ground; a third Part 
Sea-fand; and the other Part rotten 
Dung, or Tanners Bark: thefe 
fhould be carefully mixed, and laid 
in an Heap three or four Months at 
leaft before it is ufed ; but fhould be 
often turn’d over, to prevent the 
Growth of Weeds, and to {weeten 
the Earth. | . 

You fhould alfo obferve to allow 
them Pots proportionable to the 
Sizes of the Plants; but you muft 
never let them be too large, which 
is of worfe Confequence than if 
they are too fmall. During the 
Summer-feafon they fhould be fre- 
quently refrefhed with Water ; but 
you muit be careful not to give it in 
too great Quantities; and in Win- 
ter they mutt be now-and-then re- 
frefhed, efpecially if they are placed . 
in a warm Stove; otherwife they 
will require very little Water at that 
Seafon. | 

Thefe Plants are moft of them 
very flow Growers, even in their 
native Countries, notwithftanding 


. they arrive toa great Magnitude; 


for it has been often obferved by fe- 
sty "Ree eee 
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veral of the old Inhabitants of thofé 
Countries, that the Plants of fome of 
thefe Kinds have not advanced two 
Feet in Height in twenty Years; fo 
that when they are brought into 
thefe Countries, it can’t be expected 
they fhould advance very faft, efpe- 
cially where there is not due Care 
taken to preferve them warm in 
Winter : but however flow of 
Growth thefe Plants are in their na- 
tive Countries, yet they may be 
with us greatly forwarded,by place- 
ing the Pots into an Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark ; which fhould be renew- 
ed as often as is neceflary, and the 
Plants always preferved therein both 
Winter and Summer, obferving to 
fhift them into larger Pots as they 
advance in Growth, as alfo to fup- 
ply them with Water: in which 
Management I have had feveral of 
them come on very faft; for I ob- 
ferve the Roots of thefe Plants are 
véry apt to root into the Bark, if 
their Pots ‘remain a confiderable 
time without fhifting, where they 
meet with a gentle Warmth ; and 
the Moifture arifing from the Fer- 
mentation of the Bark doth preferve 
their Fibres plump and vigorous. 

The Date-palm is of very flow 

Growth with us; but is eafily pro- 
duced from Seeds taken out of the 
Fruit, which are brought into Exg- 
fandin great Plenty ; but there are 

very few of thefe Plants of any con- 
fiderable Size at prefent in the Exg- 
difo Gardens. 

The Dwarf Palm, with prickly 
*Footitalks, as alfo that with few 
_ Prickles, are of humble Growth in 
_ their native Countries, feldom rifing 
_ above four or five Feet high; but 
_, extend their Roots very far, and in- 
_ ereafe thereby in the fame manner as 
_ the common Fern doth ; fo that the 
waite Ground, which is not culti- 
Yared, is over run with the Plants ; 
| eee (Vor. ITT, ; 
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the Leaves of which the Inhabitant $ 
cut, and fend into thefe Countries t? 
make Flag - brooms. 
in Spain, Portugal, and Italy 3 and 


are much hardier than any of the 


other Sorts. . 

The Palmetto -tree is brought 
from the We/fi-Indies, where it grows 
to be a very large Tree ; the Leaves 
of which the Inhabitants thatch 
their Houfes withal ; for which 
Purpofe they are very ufeful in thofe 
Countries. The Leaves, before 
they are expanded, are cut, and 
brought into England to make Wo- 
mens plaited Hats, which were, a 
few Years fince, greatly in Fafhion ; 
and the Berries of thefe Trees were 
formerly much in Ufe in England 
for Battons. Thefe were fome of 
the chief Commodities which the 
Bermuda-Iflands did afford for Ma- 
nufactory ; but, at prefent, they are 
both difus’d in England. 

The Cabbage-tree is very com- 
mon in the Caribbee-Tlands, where it 
grows to a prodigious Height: Lz- 
gon,in his Hiffory of Barbados, fays, 


Thefe grow _. 


- 


There are fome of thefe Trees above . 


two hundred Feet high, and that it 
is commonly an hundred Years be- 
fore they arrive at Maturity enough 
to produce Fruit: the Leaves of 
this Tree envelope each other; fo 
that thofe which are inclos’d, being 
deprived of the Air, are blanch’d, 
which is the Part the Inhabitants cut 
for Plait for Hats, Jc. and the Gem- 
me, or yourg Shoots, are pickled, 
and fent into Exgland, by the Name 
of Cabbage : but whenever this 
Part is cut out, the Trees are de- 
firoyed ; nor do they rife again from 
the old Roots; fo that there are very 
few Trees le!t remaining near Plan- 
tations, except for Ornament; for 
their Stems being exceeding ftrait, 
and their Leaves being produced ve- 
ry regularly at Top, afford a moft 

sff beautiful 


EE at See i a 
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beautiful Profpe& ; for which Rea- 
fon thePlanters generally {pare twoor 
three of them near their Habitations. 

The oily Palm grows in great 
Plenty on the Coaft of Guiney, as al- 
fo on Cape Verd Mfland, where they 
grow as high as the Main-maft of a 
Ship: but thefe Trees have been 
tranfplanted to Famaica and Barba- 
dos, in both which Places they thrive 
very well. The Inhabitants make 
an Oil from the Pulp of the Fruit, 
and draw a Wine from the Body of 
the Trees, which inebriates; and 
with the Rind of thefe Trees they 
make Mats to lie upon. ‘This Sort 


will eafily rife from Seeds ; and, if - 


kept warm, will grow much fafter 
than the Date-palm. 

_The Macaw-tree is very common 
in the Caribbee-Ifands, where the 
Negroes pierce the tender Fruit, from 
whence flows out a pleafant Liquor, 
of which they are very fond; and the 
Body of the Tree affords a folid 
Timber, with which they make Ja- 
velins, Arrows, &c. and is by fome 
fuppofed to be a fort of Ebony. 


- This Tree grows very flow, and re- 


quires to be keptverywarm in Winter. 

The Dragon-tree is very common 
in the Madeira’s, and the Canary- 
Viands, where they grow to belarge 
Trees ; from the Bodies of which it 
is fuppofed the Dragon’s Blood doth 
flow. This Plant arifes-very eafily 
from theSeeds ; and, when it hasac- 
quired fomeStrength,is prettyhardy, 

The Japan Palm-tree is, at pre- 
fent, very rare in England, being 
only in two or three curious Gar- 
dens: it will come up trom Seeds, 
if they are frefh: but the Planis mu 
be kept very warm, efpecially while 
young, otherwife they will not live 
thro” our Winters. 

The Cocoa - nut is cultivated in 
moft of the inhabited Parts of the 
Eaf and We/i-lndics ; but is fuppo- 


- Pots of Earth, and plunged into the 
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fed aNative of the Maldives, and the 
defart Iflands of the Za/?-Indies: from 
whence it is fuppofed it hath been 
tran{ported to all the warm Parts of 
America; for it is not found in any 
of the inland Parts, nor any-where 
far difiant from Settlements. It is 
one of the moft ufeful Trees to the 
Inhabitants of America, who have 
many of the common Neceffaries of 
Life from it. The Bark of the Nut 
is made into Cordage, the Shell of 
the Nut into Drinking-bowls; the 
Kernel of the Nut affords them a 
wholfome Food ; and the Milk 
contained in the Shelli, a cooling Li- 
quor. The Leaves of the Trees are 
ufed for thatching their Houfes, and 
are alfo wrought into Bafkets, and 
moitt other things which are made of 
Ofiers in Europe. 

This Tree is propagated by plant- 
ing of the Nuts, which in fix Weeks 
or two Months after planting will 
come up, provided they are frefh, 
and thoroughly ripe, which is what 
few of them are, which are brought 
to England; for they always gather 
them before they are ripe, that they 
may keep during their Paffage: fo _ 
that the beft Way to bring the Nuts 
to Exgland for Planting, would be 
to take fuch of them as are fully | 
ripe, and put them up in dry Sand | 
in a Tub, where the Vermin may 
not come to them; and thefe will | 
often {prout in their Paflage, which | 
will be an Advantage, becaufe then | 
they may be immediately planted in 


Bark-bed. 

Thefe Plants in the hot Hlands of 
America make confiderable Progref: 
in their Growth; in which Place. 
there are fome Trees of very grea 
Magnitude: butin Evrope this Plan 
is of much flower Growth, bein 
many Years before it advances t 
any confiderable Height: but as th} 

! your 
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Young Leaires of thefe Plants are 
pretty large, they make a good Ap- 
pearance amongft other tender Exo- 
tic Plants, in one or two Yeats tim®: 
This Plantis preferved in fome cu- 
tious Gardens in England, for Va- 
riety, where it muft be placed in the 
Bark-ftove, and managed as hath 
been direéted for the other Kinds of 
Palms ; obferving, as often as they 
are tranfplanted, not to cut their 
flrong Roots ; which is generally 
Death to moft of the Palm-kind. 
Thefe Plants muft not be too much 
confined in their Roots; for if they 
are, they will make but little Pro- 
grefs: therefore, when the young 
Plants have filled the Pots with their 
Roots, they fhould be fhifted into 
Tubs of a moderate Size, that their 
Roots may have room to extend : 
but thefe Tubs muft be kept con- 
ftantly plunged into the Bark-bed, 
otherwife the Plants will not thrive. 
The Method of raifing thefe Plants 
from the Nuts, when they are plant- 
ed before they have fprouted, is ful- 
dy defcribed under the Article of raif- 

ing Exotic Seeds, 
_ All the Sorts of Palm-trees are 
Male and Female, in different T'rees; 
and it hath been always fuppofed 
neceflary, that the two fhould grow 
near each other, that the Male Tree 
mizht impregnate the Female, in or- 
der to render the Female fruitful : 
and where it has fo happened, that 
a Female Tree grew fingly, it has 
been afferted, that the Inhabitants 
ave carried Branches of the Male 
lowers, taken from Trees which 
grew at a Diftance, and have faften- 
ed them to the Female Trees, with- 
out which they have infifted, that 
the Female Trees would not produce 
any Fruit: but thisis refuted by Fa- 
if ther Labat, who affirms that he 
_ Knew a fingle Tree of the date-bear- 
ing Palm, which grew by the Side 
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of an antient Convent in Martinico, 
which produc’d a large Quantity of 
fair Fruit annually; tho’ there was 
not any other Palm-tree Which grew 
within two Leagues of this: but he 
alfo affirms, that the Stones of thefe 
Dates would not grow; for they had 
planted many of them for feveral 
Years fucceflively, without ever. 
raifing a fingle Plant; and were af- 
terwards obliged to procure fome 
Dates from Barbary, in order to. 
propagate them: fo that he con- 
jeCtured, that all the Female Trees 
may produce Fruit, which may ap- 
pear very fair to the Eye; but, upon 
Examination, they will be found to 
want the Germ or Bud, which is the 
Embryo of the future Plant. 

This may account for the Fruit of 
the different Sorts of Palms not 
growing when tlicy are brought to 
England ; for if they are gathered 
from a Tree growing fingly, having 
no Male Tree near it to impregnate 
the Ovary, it may be the true Caufe 
why they do not fucceed: therefore 
thofe Perfons who colle& thefe Fruit 
to propagate them, fhould always 
obferve to takethem from fuch Trees 
as grow in the Neighbourhood of 
the Male. 

All the Sorts of Palms are worthy 
of being preferved by thofe who are 
curlousin maintaining Exotic Plants, 
for the fingular Structure of their 
Parts, and Beauty of their Leaves, 
which make an agreeable Variety 
amongft other cufious Plants. 

PANCRATIUM, Sea-daffodil. 

The Chara@ers are ; ; 

It hath a tubuloas lily-foaped Flow- 
er, confifting of one Leaf, which is 
deeply cutinto fix Parts: in the Mid- 
dle is.a Cup, which is bell feaped and 
fix-cornercd, having a Chive proceed- 
ing from each Corner; and is joined 
thereto asa Part of the Cup, being of 
the fame Colour at Bottom; but the 

S$f{f2 : Part, 
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Part immediately under the Apex is 
green: in the Centre rifes the Pointal, 
which extends beyond the Chives: 
the Empatement asterward becumes a 
roundifo Fruit, which is triangular, 
and divided into three Parts, con- 
taining many flat or roundi/o Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Pancratium Mon/pefulanum, 
multis Scilla alba parva. 7. B. Sea- 
daffodil of Montpelier, by many 
called, The leffer-white Squiil. 

2. Pancratium foribus rubris. 
Lob. Pan. Sea- daffodil with red 
Flowers. 

3. PancraTiumM Illyricum, flori- 
bus albis. Sea-daffodil of J//yricum, 
commonly called, The third Nar- 
ciffus of Matthiolus. 

4.PancraTium Americanum, fio- 
ribus niveis, odore balfami Peruviani, 
American Sea-daffodil, with {nowy 
Flowers, fmelling like the Balfam of 
Perz. 

5. PancraTium Americanum, fo- 
kis latiffimis, floribus niveis majort- 
bus, odore balfami Peruviani. Ame- 
rican Sea - daffodil, with very broad 
_ Leaves, and large fnowy Flowers, 

{mellirg like the Balfam of Peru. _ 

6. PancraTium alterum verhum 
Indicum. F.B. Asother Indian Sea- 
daffodil of the Spring. 

7. PANCRATIUM Zeylanicum, flore 
albo odorato. Sea-daffodil of Cey/on, 
with white fweet-imelling lowers. 

The firft Sort is very common on 
the Sea-coafts of the Mediterranean, 
where it grows in the Sands: it allo 
grows plentifully on the Sea-fhore at 
Minorca; from whence. I- have re- 
ceived the Roots and Seeds : this Sort 
flowers in Exgland the Beginning of 
Auguj?; and the green Leaves remain 
ali the Winter; fo that the beit time 

_to tranfplant the Roots is in the 
Spring, as foon as the Leaves*de- 
cay > bat this Sort fhould not be of- 

- - ten removed ; for that will prevent 

_ their Flowering. 
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The fecond is a Variety of the 
firft, differing only in the Colour of 
its Flower. - 

The third Sort grows plentifully 
on the Sands near Nap/es, and in 
Sicé/y ; as alfo in feveral Iflands of 
the Archipelago, but particularly in 
Zant, where all the Ditches are 
ftored wiih it. 

Thefe Plants are very hardy in re- 
fpect to Cold, and may be propaga- 
ted by Off-fets from the Roots; for 
tho’ the third Sore will produce ripe~ 
Seeds in Exglaud, yet, as the Seed- 
ling-plants are many Years before 


_ they come to flower, they are feldom 


propagated that way. Thefe Roots 
fhould be tranfplanted in Fu/y, after 
the Leaves and Flower-ftems are de- 
cayed : they fhould be planted in an 
Eaft Border, where they will thrive 
very well, and continue longer in 
Flower, than when they are more 
expofed to the Sun: but in every 
other refpect they may be treated as 
hath been directed for the better Sort 
of Narciffus. 

The other four Sorts are very 
tender, and will not live in Exgland, 
unlefs they are preferved in the 
warmeil Stoves. Thefe may be 
procured from the Countries of their 
natural Growth, from whence their 
Bulbs may be‘eafily brought, if they 
are taken out of the Ground when. 
their Leaves begin to decay ; and. 
after drying them in the Shade, they 
fhould be put up in Nets or Bags, 
and hung up, that the Vermin may 
not come to them. 

The fourth Sort is very commo? 
in Jamaica, and moft of the Iflanc 
of America. The fifth Sort we 
brought from the Bahama - Ilana 
The fixth is very common in tl 
Spanilh W eft-Indies : and the feven 
is a Native of the Ifland ot Ceylon: 

All thefe Plants increafe by O 
fets from their Roots, and flow 
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extremely well, if they are planted 
in Pots filled with light rich Earth, 
and plunged into the Bark -bed in 
the Stove, and managed as hath 
been directed for the tender Sorts of 
Amaryllis. 

PANSIES. Vide Viola Tricolor. 

PANICUM, Panic. 

The CharaGers are ; 

It is a Plant of the Millet-kind, 
differing from that, by the Difpofs- 
tion of the Flowers and Seeds ; which, 
of this, grow in a clofe thick Spike. 

The Species are ; 

zy. Panicum Germanicum, five 
panicula minore flava.C.B.P. Yellow 

German Panic, with a fmaller Spike. 

z. Panicum Germanicum, five 
panicula minore clba.C. B. P. White 

German Panic,with a fmaller Spike. 

3. Panicum Germanicum, five 
panicula minore purpurea. C. B. P. 
Purple German Panic, with a {mall- 
er Spike. 

' 4.Panicum Italicum, five pani- 
cula majore. C. B. P. Italian Panic, 
with a larger Spike. , 

5. Panicum Indicum, fpica obtufa 
cerulea, C. B. P. Indian Panic, with 
a blue obtufe Spike. 

6. Panicum Indicum, fpica longi/- 
fima. C.B. P. Indian Panic, with a 
very long Spike. 

7. Panicum Americanum, fpica 
obtufa brevi. Inf. R. H. American 
Panic, with a fhort obtufe Spike. 

8. Panicum Americanum, Jpica 
Jongiore acuta. Inft. R. H. American 
_ Panic, with alonger-pointed Spike. 

9. Panicum ILndicum altifimum, 

Jimplicibus moliibus, in foliorum 
alis longiffimis pediculis infidentibus. 
dnf?. RH. The talleft Indien Panic, 
with a foft fingle Spike, which is 
produced on a long Footftalk from 

_ the Wing of the Leaf. 

The tbree firft Sorts are only Va- 
rieties, which differin the Colour of 
the Grain. Thefe are fowed in fe- 
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veral Parts of Europe, in the Fields, 
as Corn, for the Suftenance of the 
Inhabitants: but it is reckoned not 
to atford fo good Nourifhment as 
Millet; however, it is frequently 
ufed in fome Parts of Germany, to 
make Puddens, Cakes, and Bread. 
This is not fo much efteemed as the 
Italian Sort; but as it will: ripen 
better in cold Countries than that, 
it is generally cultivated where a 
better Sort ofGrain will not fucceed. | 

The Seeds ef thefe Sorts may be 
fown in the Spring, at the fame time 
as Barley is fown, and may be ma- 
naged exaétly in the fame Way: but 
this fhould not be fown too thick; 
for thefe Seeds are very fmall, and 
the Plants grow ftronger ; therefore 
require more room. The German 
Sort doth not grow above three Feet 
high, unlefs it isfown on veryrich - 
Land ; in which Cafe it will rife te 
be four Feet high ; but the Leaves 
and Stems of this Corn are very 
large; fo require to ftand four or 
fiveInches apart ; otherwife they will 
grow up weak, and come to little. 
Thefe Jarge - growing Corns fhould 
be fown in Dnills at about eighteen 
Inches apart, fo that the Ground 
may be hoed between the Rows of 
Corn, to keep them clear from 
Weeds ; and the ftirring of the 
Ground will greatly improve the 
Corn. In uly the Corn will ripen, 
when it may be cut downand dried; 
and then fhould be houfed. 

The Jralian Panic grows much 
larger than the German, and pros 
duces much larger Spikes; fo this 
fhould be allowed more room ‘to 
grow, otherwife it will come to lit- 
tle. This is alfo later before it ri- 
pens; fo it is not very proper for 
cold Countries. 

The other Sorts are Natives of 
very warm Countries, where they 
are ufed by the Inhabitatns to make 

Sif3 Bread. 
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Bread. Thefe grow very large, 
and requirea good Summer, other- 
wife they will not ripen in this 


Country. The Seeds of thefe Kinds - 


fhould be fown the Latter-end of 
March, or the Beginning of Apri/, 
on a Bed of light rich Earth, in a 
warm Situation. They fhould be 
fown in Drills about three Feet 
afunder; and when the Plants come 
up, they muft be kept clear from 
Weeds, and thinned where they are 
too clofe. When the Plants are 
grown pretty tall, they fhould be 
f{upported by Stakes, otherwife the 
Winds will break them down: and 
when the Corn begins to ripen, the 
Birds. muft be kept from it, other- 
wife they will foon deftroy it. Thefe 
Sorts are preferved in fome curious 
Gardens for the fake of Variety ; 
but they are not worth cultivating 
for Ufe in Exgland. 

PAPAVER, Poppy: 

The CharaGers are; 

The Flower, for the moft part, 
confifis of four Leaves, which are 
placed orbicularly, and expand in form 
of a Rofes out of whofe Flower-cup 
(which confifts of two Leaves) rifes 
the Pointal, which afterward kbe- 
comes the Fruit or Pod, which is oval 
or oblong, and adorned with a little 
Head; under which, in feme Species, 
ts open’d a Series of Holes guite round, 


into the Cavity of the Fruit, which is 


defended lengthwife with varicus 

Leaves or Plates; to which a great 

Number of very fmall Seeds adbere. 
The Species are; 

1.ParPaveR hortenfe, femine al- 
bo, fativum Diofcoridis, album Pii- 
nio. C,B.P. Garden Poppy, with 
white Seeds. 

2. PaAPAUER hortenfe, ee nt- 
gro, fylvelire Diofcoridis, nigrum Pli- 
nio.C. B. RP. Garden Poppy, with 
black Seeds. 

3. Papaver fore pleno, rubrum. 
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Hort. Ey. Double red Poppy. 

4. Papaver fore pleno, album. 
C. B.P. Double white Poppy. 

5. Paraver flore pleno purpureo, 
C.B.P. Double purple Poppy. 

6.Papraver pleno flore, nigrum. 
C.B.P, Black double - fower’d 
Poppy. 

7. Paraver laciniatis floribus. 
C B. P. Poppy with jagged Flowers, 

8. Papaver flore pleno laciniato 
eleganter ftriato. Hort. Ed. Doubie 
jagged Poppy, with beautiful firiped. 
‘lowers. 

g. Paraver Orientale birfutiffi- 
mum, fiore magno. Tourn. Cor, Very 
rough oriental Poppy, with a large 
Flower. 

10. PAPAVER erraticum majus, 
pores Diofcoridi, Plinic, Theophrafto. 
C. B. P. Red Poppy, or Corn- 
va 

. PAPAVER erraticum majus, 
polis forum variegatis. H.R. Par. 
Great wild Poppy, whofe Flower- 
leaves are variegated. 

12. PAPAVER erraticum, flore ple- 

C.B.P. Double wild Poppy, 
cbieengialp called, The Dwarf Poppy. 

13. PAPAVER evraticum, flore ple- 
no miniato. H. R. Par. Witd Poppy, 
with a double vermilion-colour’d 
Flower. 

14.Papavererraticum, flore pleno 


_ igneo. H. R. Par. Wild Poppy, with 


a double firy Flower. 
15. PAPAEVR erraticum, flore ple- 
no igneo, marginibus candidis. A. L. 
Wild Poppy, with a double fry 
Flower, edged with White. 
16. PAPAVER erraticum Sore Vee 
xo pheenices, unguibus albis. 
Par. Wild Poppy, with a ue 
parple Flower, and white Bottom. 
17. PaPAVER erraticum minus. C.. 
B. P, Leffler wild Poppy, or Dwarf 
Poppy. 
18. PAPAVER Juteum perenne, la- 
ciniato felie, Cambro - Britannicum. 


Ras 
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Raii Syn. Welfo, or Yellow wild 
Baftard Popny. 

The firit Sort is cultivated in Gar- 
dens for medicinal Ufe, and is by 
fome fuppofed to be the Plant from 
whence the Opium is procured: of 
this there are feveral Varieties, which 
chiefly differ in the Colour of their 
Flowers; but they are no more than 
feminal Variations; and therefore 
not worth enumerating in this Place. 

The black Poppy grows wild in 
divers Parts of England: the Seeds 
of this Kind are fold to feed Birds, 
by the Name of Maw-feed. Of this 
Sort there are a vaft Number of Va- 
rieties ; fome of which produce ex- 
ceeding large double Flowers of 
various Colours, and _ beautifully 
ftrip’d : but thefe are apt to vary 
from Seed ; therefore you fhould’ 
never fave the Seeds of any fuchasare 
not very double, and well-colour‘d ; 
from which you may always expect 
to have good Sorts produce. 

The Oriental Poppy is an abiding 
Plant, which produces a large fingle 
Flower in May, which makes a beau- 
tiful Appearance: this may be pro- 
pagated from Seeds, or by parting 
their Roots :the beft time to tranfplant 
them is atMichae/mas : this muft have 
a light Soil, anda warm Situation. 

The red Poppy, or Corn-rofe, is 
never. propagated in Gardens; but 
is very common upon chalky dry 
Soils in almoft every Part of Exg- 
land, where the Plants come up 


amongft the Corn, and are very 


troublefome: the Flowers of this 
Kind are brought into the Markets 
for medicinal Ufe. There are many 
Varieties of this Plant with double 
Flowers, which are cultivated in the 
Flower-garden ; but efpecially the 
Dwarf Sort, of which there are fome 
with very double Flowers, which are 
beautifully edged with White : thefe 
are by many Perfons fown for Edg- 
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ings to the large Borders of the Plea- 
fure-garden; tho’ | think them no- 
ways proper for this, fince their 
Flowers are but of a fhort Duration; 
and the Plants, when their Seeds are 
perfected, immediately decay; fo 
that they appear unfightly: befides, 
where they grow very clofe, the 
Flowers are generally {mall: but if 
they are fown in Patches upon the 
Borders, and, when the Plants come 
up, are thinned out, fo as to leave 
but three or four in each Place, they 
will flower very well, and look very 
beautifully. 

All the Sorts of Poppies fhould 
be fown in Autumn; for, when they 
are fown in the Spring, the Plants 
have not time enough to get Strength 
before the hot Weather caufes them 
to run up to flower; fo that their 
Flowers are never fo large or double 
as thofe fown in Autumn. When 
the Plants come up, they fhould be 
carefully cleared from Weeds, which 
is all the Culture they require, ex- 
cept to pull them up where they are 
too thick; for they thrive better 
when they are fuffered to remain 
where they were fown, than if they 
were tranfplanted: but you fhould 
obferve to let them have room in 
proportion to the Growth of the 
Plants. The Sort firft-mentioned 
grows very large and tall; therefore 
fhould be not clofer than eight ér 
ten Inches: but the black Sort may 
ftand fomewhat nearer; tho’ this ap- 
pears handfomer when the Plants 
ftand fingle; therefore it is the bet- 
ter way to icatter the Seeds of thofe 
which have beautiful Flowers very 
thin over the Borders of the Flower. 
garden: and, when the Plants come 
up, they may be pulled out where 
they are not well fituated, leaving 
here-and there a Plant, as the other 
Flowers in the Borders will admit; 
where, at the Seafonof their Flower. 
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ing, they will make a pretty Variety 
amongft the Flowers: but they are 
of fhort Duration ; and having an ill 
Scent, they are lefs efteemed of late 
Years, fince the Plenty of other more 
valuable Flowers. — mse 

PAPAVER CORNICULA- 
TUM. Vide Glauciom. 

PAPAVER SPINOSUM. Vide 
Argemone. ; 

PAPAYA, Papaw-tree. 

. The Chara&ers are; 

It hath a fimple Stalk: the Floaw- 
ers are Male and Female in different 
Plants: the Male Flowers (which 
are barren) are tubulous, confijling of 
one Leaf, and expand in the Form of 
a Star: the Female Flowers confift of 
feveral Leaves, which expand in form 
of a Rofe, out of whefe Flower-cup 
vifes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes a flefoy Fruit, feaped like a 
Cucumber or Melon, containing manzy 
{mall oblong furrow'd Seeds. 

The Species are 5 
1.Papaya frudu melopeponis cfii- 
ie. Plum. The Female Papaw-tree, 
Geirioy a Fruit like the Melopepo. 
2.Paraya frudiz maximo, pepo- 
nis efigie. Plum. 'The Female Pa 
paw-tree, bearing a Fruit like the 
Pumkin. 

3.Papaya mas. Boerh Ind. The 
Male Papaw-tree. 

Thefe Plants are very common in 
the Caribéee [fands, where they arife 
from Seeds, and will produce Fruit 
in eight or ten Months after. 

The Fruit is cut before it is ripe, 
and afterwards fliced, and foak’d in 
Water until the milky Juice be out, 
and then boil’d and eaten as Tur- 
neps, or baked as Apples ; and when 
ripe, it is eaten as Melons, with Pep- 
per and Sugar, by the Inhabitants 


of thofe Countries. 


The Flowers of the Male Sort, as 
alfo the Fruit of the Female, are pre- 
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ferved, and fent over as a Sweetineat 
to Europe, and are faid to be very 
cooling and cordial. 

In England thefe Plants are pre- 
ferved as Curiofities, by fuch as de- 
light in Exotics: they are eafily raif- 
ed from the Seeds (which are gene- 
rally brought from the We/- Indies: 
in plenty every Year), which fhould 
be fown upon an Hot-bed in Febru- 
ary or March; and when the Plants 
are come up, they fhould be planted 
each in a feparate {mall Pot fill'd 
with rich light Earth, and plunged 
into 2 moderate Hot-bed of ‘Tanners 
Bark, obferving to water and fhade 


-them until they have taken Root; 


after which, you fhould let them 
have Air in proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seafon, by raifing 
the Glaffes with Bricks, &c. and you 
muft often refrefh them with Water. 

When the Plants have grown fo 
as to fiil the Pots with their Roots, 
they muft be fhaken out of them, 
preferving the Earth as intire as pof- 
fible to their Roots, and placed in 
larger Pots ; which fhould be filled 
with the fame light Earth, and plung- 
ed again into the Hot-bed ; obferv- 


_ing to give them Air and Water, as 


was before direéted: and thus from 
time to time, as the Plants increafe 
their Stature, you fhould fhift them 
into larger Pots, which will caufe 
them to be very ftrong; and if you 
keep them in the Hot-bed all pe 
Summer, and give them due Attend- 
ance, they wiil rife to. fix or feven 
Feet high before Winter. 

In O#ober they fhould be placed 
into a new Hot-bed in the Bark-fiove 
with other tender Exotic Plants, 
where, during the Winter - feafon, 
they muft be carefully look’d after, 
to water and cleanfe them well from 
Vermin and Filth; and the. Stove | 
fhould be kept nearly to the Ana- 
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na’s Heat, as. mark’d on the Bota- 
nic Thermometers, in which they 
will thrive, and retain their beauti- 
ful large Leaves all the Winter : and 
the Male Sort will continue to pro- 
duce frefh Flowers all that Seafon, 
provided you do not keep them too 
dry. The fecond Year the Female 
Sort will flower, and, if duly at- 
tended, will perfect the Fruit the 
following Spring. | 

Thefe Plants make a very beauti- 
ful Appearance (when grow large) 
amongit other Exotics in the Stove, 
and deferve a Place in every Colle- 
ction of rare Plants. 

PARIETARIA, Pellitory. 

The CharaGers are; 

It hath an apetalous Flower, whofe 
Flower-cup is divided into four Parts; 
wvhich is fometimes bell-shaped, and 
at other times foaped like a Funnel, 
euith four Stamina (or Threads ) fur- 
rounding the Pointal; which Po:ntal 

- becomes, for the mof? part, an oblong 
Seed, furrounded by the Flower-cup: 
towhich may be added, The Flowers 
are produced from the Wings of the 
Leaves. z 

The Species are ; 

1. ParieTaria offcinarum, & 
Diofcoridis. C B. P. Pellitory of the 
Wall, 

2. PARIETARIA mixor, ocymi fo- 
fio. C.B.P. . Lefier Pellitory, with 
a Bafil-leaf. 

The firft of thefe Plants is fup- 
pofed to be the true Sort, which is 
recommended by Dro/corides for me- 
dicinal Ufe: this is the moft com- 
mon in Gerwiany, and fome other 
Countries ; but it is very different 
from that which grows wild in Exg- 
land, which is more like the fecond 
Sort, tho’ [ can’t pofitively affirm it 
to be the fame. 

Thefe Plants grow wild upon old 
Walls and Buildings in great Plenty ; 
but may be cultivated by fowing 
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their Seeds in Autumn, upon a dry 
gravelly or ftony Soil; where they 
will thrive much better than ina rich 


Soil, and are preferable for Ufe to. 


thofe which grow in a moift rich 
Ground; for though in fuch Places 
they will often be very rank, yet 


they are not near fo ftrong]y {cent- 


ed. 
PARIS, Herb Paris, True-love, 
or One-berry. 

The CharaGers are ; 

The Empalement of the Flower is 
composed of four Leaves, which expand 
in form of aCrofs; the Flower alfo 
hath four Leaves, which fpread open 
in the fame manner: in the Centre of 
the Flower is fituated the fquare Poin- 
tal, attended by eight Stamina, each 
being crown'd with an oblong ere& 
Summit : the Pointal afterward 
changes to a roundife Berry, having 
four Cells, whith are filed with 
Seeds. 

We know but one Species of this 
Genus; viz. 

Paris” foliis quaternis. Lin. Ver. 
Herb Paris, True-love, or One- 
berry. . 

This Plant grows wild in moif 
fhady Woods, in divers Parts of 
England, but efpecially in theNorth- 
ern Counties; and it is with great 
Difficulty preferved in Gardens. 
The only Method to procure it is, 
to take up the Plants from the Places 
where they grow wild, preferving 
good Bails of Earth to their Roots, 
and plant them ina fhady moift 
Border, where they may remain un- 
difturbed: in which Situation they 
will live fome Years; but as it is a 
Plant. of little Beauty, it is rarely 
preferved in Gardens. 

PARKINSONIA. 

The Charaders are ; 

It bath a polypetalous anomalous 
Flower, confifting of frve diffimilar 
Leaves, from whofe Cup arifes the 

Pointal, 


— 
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Petntal, which afterward becomes a 
rough jointed Pod ; each Knot or Faint 
containing one kidney-/bap d Seed. 
We know but one Species of this 
Plant ; which is, 

ParkInsonia aculeata, foltis minu- 
tis, uni cofte adnexis. Plum Nov.Gen. 
Prickly Parkinfonia, with very {mall 
Leaves, faftened to one middle Rib. 

This Plant was difcover’d by Fa- 
ther P/umier in America ; who gave 
it this Name, in Honour to. the 
Memory of Mr. John Parkinfon,who 
publith’d an univerfal Hiftory of 
Plants in Exg/i/f, in the Year 1640. 

It is very common in the Spanifh 
Wefi-Indies ; but of late Years it has 
been ‘introduced into the Engl 
Settlemeats in America, for the Beau- 
ty and Sweetnefs of its Flowers. 
This, in the Countries where it 
grows, naturally rifes to be a Tree 
of twenty Feet high, or more; and 
bears long flender Bunches of yel- 
low Flowers, which hang down af- 
ter the fame manner as the Labur- 
num. ‘Thefe Flowers have a moft 
agreeable {weet Scent, fo as to per- 
fume the Air to a confiderable Di- 
fiance round about the Trees ; for 
which Reafon the Inhabitants of the 
Wft-Indies plant them near their 
Habitations.. And though this 
Plant has not been introduced many 
Years into the Exgli/> Settlements, 
yet itis now become fo common in 
all the Iflands, that but few Houfes 
are without fome of the Trees near 
it ; for it produces Flowers and 
Seeds in plenty, in about two Years, 
from Seed ; fothat it may foon be 
made common in all hot Countries ; 
but in Exrofe it requires a Stove, 
otherwife it will not live through 
the Winter, 

. This Plant is propagated bySeeds, 
which fhould be fown in {mall Pots 
filled with light frefh Earth early in 


the Spring ; and the Pots muft be 
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plunged into an Hot. bed of Tanner$ 
Bark, where, in about three Weeks 
or a Month’s time, the Plants will 
come up ; when they fhould be kept 
clear from Weeds, and frequently 
refrefhed with Water. In a little 
time thefe Plants will be fit to tranf- 
plant ; which fhould be done very 
carefully, fo as not to injure their 
Roots. ‘They muft be each planted 
into a feparate Halfpeny Pot filled 
with frefk light Earth, and then 
plunged into the Hot-bed again, ob- 
ferving to ftirup the Tan; and if 
it hath loft its Heat, there fhould be 
fome frefh Tan added, to renew the 
Heat again: then thePlants fhould be 
fcreened from theHeat of theSun,un- 
til they havea newRoot; after which 
time theyfhould have frefh Airadmitt- 
ed tothem every Day,in proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seafon ; and they 
muft be conftantly fupplied with 
Water every other Day, in warm 
Weather. With this Management 
the Plants will grow fo faft, as to fill 
the Pots with their Roots by the Be- 
ginning of 7z/y : at which time they 
fhould be fhifted into Pots a little 
larger than the former, and plunged 
again into the Bark-bed, provided 
the Plants are not too tall to remain 
under the Frame, without Danger of 
being fcorched by the Glaffes; in 
which Cafe they muft be plunged 
into the Bark-bed inthe Stove, where 
they may have room to grow. But 
before the Weather becomes cold, 
itwill be the beft way to inure the 
Plants by degrees to bear the open 
Air, that they may be harden’d be- 
fore Winter ; for if they are kept — 
too warm in Winter, the Plan‘s will 
decay before the sext Spring. “The 
only Method by which I have fuc- 
ceeded in keeping thefe Plants thro’ 
theWinter, was by hardening them 
in Fuly and Augufito bear the open 
Air ; and in September I placéd them 

on 
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on Shelves in the dry Stove, at the 
greatett Diftance from the Fire, fo 
that they were in a very temperate 
Warmth ; and there they retained 
their Leaves all the Winter, and 
continued in Health, when thofe 
which were placed in a. warmer Si- 
tuation, as alfo thofe in the Green- 
houfe, were intirely deftroyed. 
PARNASSIA,Grafs of Parnzaffus. 
The Charaders are ; 

It hath a rofe-feaped Flower, con- 
Sifing of five Leaves, at the Bottom 
of which are fmall fringed Leaves, of 
a greenifh Colour, which are placed 
orbicularly: out of the Flower - cup 
rifes the Pointal, which afterward 
turns to a membranaceous Fruit,which 
is oval, having but one Cell, which 
is filled with Seeds, that, for the moft 
part, adhere to a fourfold Placenta. 

The Species are 3 
1, -Parnassta palufiris & vulga- 
ris. Inf. R. H. Common Marth- 
grafs of Parnafus. 

z. Parnassia vulgaris, fore ple- 
zo. Common Grafs of Parnaffus, 
with a double Flower. 

The former of thefe Sorts grows 
wild in moift Meadows, in feveral 
Parts of England, but particularly in 
the North; but it doth not grow in 
the Neighbourhood of Loxdonu, any 
nearer than on the other Side of 
Watford, in the low Meadows by 
Gaffcberry, where it is in pretty 
great Plenty. 

The other Sort is an accidental 
Variety of the former; which has 
been difcovered wild, and tranfplant- 
ed into Gardens. This is but rarely 
to be found, being in very few Gar- 
dens at prefent. 

Thefe Plants may be taken up 
from the natural Places of their 
Growth, with Balls of Earth to their 
Roots, and planted into Pots filled 
with pretty ftrong frefh undung’d 
“Earth, and placed in a fhady Situa- 
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tion, where, if they are conftantly 
watered, they will thrive very well, 
and flower every Summer: but if 


the Plants are planted in the full 


Ground, it fhould be in a very moift 
fhady Border, otherwife they will 
not live ; and thefe fhould be as du- 
Jy watered, asthofe in the Pots in 
dry Weather, to make them produce 
ftrong Flowers. 

They may be propagated by part- 
ing of their Roots, which fhould be 
done in March, before they put out 


new Leaves: but the Roots fhould ” 


not be divided too {mall ; for that 
will prevent their flowering the fol- 
lowing Summer : thefe Roots fhould 
always be planted in pretty ftrong 
frefh Earth ; for they will not thrive 
in a light rich Soil. In the Spring 
they muft be conftantly watered, if 
the Seafon fhould prove dry, other- 
wife they will not flower; nor fhould 
they be parted oftener than every 
third Year, to have them ftrong. 
Thefe Plants flower in Fu/y, and 
their Seeds are ripe the latter Endo 
Auguf?. 
It is called Parnaffus, from Mount 
Parnaffus, on which it was fuppofed 
to grow; and from the Cattle feed- 
ing on it, it was called a Grafs, 
though the Plant has no Refemblance 
to any of the Grafs-kind ; but is 
more like to theRanunculus in Flow- 
er ; and the Leavesare pretty broad, 
oblong, and {mooth. 
PARONYCHIA, Mountaia 
Knot-grafs. 
Vhe Charaders are ; 
It hath an apetalous Flower, com 
fifting of Jeveral Chives, which rife 
from the Flower-cup, which is foaped 
like the Pelvis, and cut into five Parts, 
for the moft part like a Crown: the 
Pointal afterward becomes around 
Seed, wrapt up ina five corneredHufe, 
which was before the Flower-cup. 
The Speciesare; _ | 
1. Paro- 
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~y. Paroxycenta Hifpanica. Cluf. 
Hi/p. Spanifao Mountain Knot grafs. 

z. Paronycuia Narbonenfis ere- 
&a. Inft. R. H. Upright Mountain 
Knot-grafs of Narbonne. 

3. Paronycuia Hifpanica fupina 

Alfinefolia, capitulis minus compadtis. 
inf. R. H. Low Spanifo Moun- 
tain Knot-grafs, with a Chickweed- 
leaf, and the Heads lefs compact. 
' 4. Paronycuta Hifpanica fru- 
ticofa, myrti folio. Inf. R. H. Shrub- 
by Spani/h Mountain Knot-grafs, 
with a Mystle-leaf. 

5. Paronycutia Luftanica, poly- 
gon folio, capitulis echinatis. Inft.R. 


H. Portugal Mountain Knot-grafs, - 


with prickly Heads. 

6. Paronycuta Orvieataks humi- 
fuja, ferpylii folio, Tourn. Cor. 
Dwarf Eaftern Mountain Knot-grafs, 
with a Mother-of-thyme-leaf. 

The five Sorts firft --mentioned 
grow wild in Spain, Portugal, and 
the South of France, where they ge- 
nerally are found near the Sea, on 
the Sides of Banks; but the fixth 
Sort was difcovered by Dr. Tourzs- 
fort in the Levant. They are all 
{except the fecond and fourth Sorts) 
low Plants, which trail on the 
Ground, in the fame manner as our 
¢ommon Knot-grafs ; but continue 
teveral Years. 

' Thefe Plants are preferved by 
thofe who are curious in Botany, for 
the fake of Variety ; but are feldom 
admitted into other Gardens; though 
zhe firft Sort may have room in eve- 
ry good Garden, for the fine Ap- 
pearance it makes in Autumn, when 
the filvery fcaly Heads, which are 
produced at every Jomt. of the 
Branches, make a goodly Shew. 

_ They may all be propagated by 
_ fowing their Seeds on a Bed of light 
frefh Earth, in an open Situation, 
about the Middle or Latter-end of 
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March; and when the Plants come 
up, they fhould be carefully weed- 
ed ; and if the Seafon fhould prove 
dry, they muft be now-and-then wa- 
tered. When the Plants are large 
enough to tranfplant, they fhould’ 
be carefully taken up, and fome of 
them planted in Pots, and the others 
on a warm Border, where they may 
be fheltered in Winter ; otherwile 
they will not live in this Country. 
Thofe which are planted in Pots, 
fhould be placed under an Hot-bed- 
frame, where they may be fcreened 
from hard Froft; but fhould have 
as much free Air as poflible in mild 
Weather. With this Management . 
the Plants may be preferved many 
Years, and will flower every Seafon; 
but they rarely produce any Seeds in 
this Country. 

PARSLEY. Vide Apium. 

PARSNEP. Vide Paftinaca. 

PARTHENIUM, Baftard Fever- 
few. 

The CharaGers are ; 

It hath aradiated difcous Floaver, 
confifting of feveral Florets, which oc- 
cupy the Difk, but are barren: the 
Half-forets, which are foaped like an 
Heart, are fucceeded by black Seeds, 
aubich are naked, having no Down 
adhering to them: to which may be 
added, The Flower-cup is fimple, and 
cut into five Parts in the Botiom. 

The Species are; 

1. Parruentum /foliis compofito 
multifidis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Baftard 
Feverfew, with a Mugwort-leaf. 

2. Parruentum foliis owatis 
crenatis. Lin. Hort. Chiff. Baftard 
Feverfew, with an Elecampane- 
leaf. 

3. ParTHEentumM foliis lanceolatis 
Jerratis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Shrub- 
by EBaftard TFeverfew, with fpear- 
fhap’d Leaves, by fome falfly call’d, 
The Jefuits Bark-tree. ~ - 
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The firft Sort grows wild in great 
Plenty in the Ifland of Famaica, and 
in fome other of the Exgli/h Settie- 
ments in the Weff-Indies, where it 
is called wild Wormwood, and is 
ufed by the Inhabitants as a vulne- 
rary Herb. . 

The fecond Sort grows plentiful- 
ly in feveral Parts of the Spanifo 
Weft-Indies ; from whence the Seeds 
have been brought to Ewrope. 

The firft is an annual Plant,which 
may be propagated by fowing the 
Seeds on an Hot-bed early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants. are 
come up, they fhould be tranfplant- 
ed on another Hot-bed, at about 
five or fix Inches Diftance, obferv- 
ing to water and fhade them until 
they have taken new Root; after 
which time they muft have a pretty 
large Share of frefh Air in warm 
Weather, by raifing of the Glafles 
of the Hot-bed every Day ;and they 
‘muft be duly watered every other 
Day at leaft. When the Plants have 
grown fo as to meet each other, 
they fhould be carefully taken up, 
preferving a Ball of Earth to their 
Roots ; and each planted into a fe- 
parate Pot filled with light rich 
Earth ; and if they are plunged into 
a moderate Hot-bed, it will greatly 
facilitate their taking frefh Root ; 
but where this Conveniency is want- 
ing, the Plants fhould be removed 
to a warm-theltered Situation, where 
they muft be fhaded from the Sun 
until they have taken new Root; 
after which time they may be expo- 
fed, with other tender annual Plants, 
in a warm Situation; where they 
will flower in Fx#/y, and their Seeds 
will ripen in September. But if the 
Seafon thould prove cold and wet, it 
will be proper to have a Plant or 
two in Shelter, either in the Stove,or 
under tall Frames, in order to have 
gocd Seeds, if thofe Plants which 
6 | 
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are expofed fhould fail, whereby the 
Species may be preferved. 

The fecond Sort is a perennial 
Plant,which dies to the Ground eve- 
ry Autumn, and fhoots up again the 
following Spring. The Seeds of 
this Sort were fent me by my good 
Friend Dr. Thomas Dale, from South- 
Carolina, where the Plants grow 
wild. This may'be propagated by 
parting of the Roots in Autumn,and 
may be planted in the full Ground, 
where it will abide the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters very well. This- 
Sort flowers in. ‘Fuly, but feldom 
produces good Seeds in Exg/and. 

The third Sort has been many 
Years preferved in the Eng/ifa Gar- 
dens. This was brought from Ame- 
rica for the true Jefuits Bark-tree ; 
but it hath been fince difcovered, 
that the Tree from whence that 
Bark is taken, is ofa different Ge- 
nus from this ; and, by the Seed. vef- 
fels, appears to be near akin to the 
Jufticia. 

This Plant was generally preferv- 
ed in Pots, and houfed in the Win- 
ter ; but, of late Years, it hath been 
planted in the open Air, where it 
thrives, and endures the Cold very 
well, provided it.is planted in a 
fheltered Situation. It may be pro- 
pagated by Cuttings, which fhould 
be planted in March, upon a Border 
of loamy Earth ; and if the Spring 
fhould prove dry, they muft be often 
watered, otherwife the Cuttings wall 
fail: but if they are properly ma- 
nag’d, they will be well rooted by 
theAutumn, and may then be tranf- 
planted. It may alfo be propagated 
by Layers, which will be well rooted 
in one Year ; or from Suckers, 
which are often produced in plenty 
from the Roots of the old Plants : 
but as there is little Beauty in the 
Plant, and as the Shoots are very 
irregular, and thinly difpofed; fev 

Perions 
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Perfons care to preferve the Plants, 
unlefs it be for the fake of Variety. 

PASQUE-FLOWER. Fide Pul- 
fatilla. 

PASSE RINA, Sparrow-wort. 

This Title was applied by Tragus 
to a Plant of another Genus; but 
Dr. Linnzus has conftituted a new 
Genus by this Name. 

The CharaGers are ; 

The Flower hath no Empalemeni, 
and confifis of one Leaf, which is tu- 
bulous, and cut into four Parts at the 
Brim: in the Centre of the Flower 
is fituated the Pointal, attended by 
ezght Stamina: the Pointal afterward 
changes to an oval Fruit, having one 
Cell, in which is lodged one ovat- 
pointed Secd. 

The Species are ; 

1. Passerina foliis linearibus. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. Sparrow - wort 
with very narrow Leaves. 

2. Passerina foliis lanceolatis. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. Sparrow - wort, 
with fpear-fhap’d Leaves. 

The firft Sort hath been mention- 
ed by fome Authors under the Title 
of Thymelea tomentofa, &c. and the 
fecond Sort under the Title of Erica 
Africana, &c. and both of them 
have had feveral Names applied to 
them ; which were fo confufed, as 
render it very difficult to know the 
Plants they mentioned. 

_ Thefe Plants grow to the Height 
of four or five Feet, in Exg/and, and 
may be trained up very regular ; and 
as they are ever green, there may 
be a Plant or two of each Sort al- 
lowed to have a Place in the Green- 
houfe, where a Collefiion of rare 
Plants is maintain’d. 

Thefe are both propagated by 
Cuttings, which fhould be planted 
in the Spring, upon a moderate Hot- 
bed ; where, if they are duly wa- 
tered, and fcreened from'the Sun, 
they will take Root in about three 
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Months, fo as to be fit to remove $ 
when they fhould be each tranfplant- 
edinto a{mall Pot filled with freth 
light Earth, and placed in a fhady 
Situation until they have taken 
Root s after which time; they may 
be placed in a fheltered Situation, 
with other hardy Exotic Plants, till 
Odober ; when they mutt be remo- 
ved into the Green-houfe for thé 
Winter feafon, and may be treated 
in the fame manner as hath been di- 
rected for Hermannia’s. 

PASSION-FLOWER. Vide Gras 
nadilla. 

PASTINACA, Parfnep. 

The GharaGers are; 

It is a Plant with rofe and uimbel- 
lated Flowers, confifting of many Pe- 
tals or Leaves placed orbicularly, and 
refling on the Empalement ; which 
turns toa Fruit, compofed of two Seeds, 
which are oval, large, thin, border'd, 
and generally cafting off their Cover: 
tothefe Marks muft be added, That thé 
Leaves are winged and large: 

The Species are ; 

1. Pastinaca fativa latifolia. 
C.B. P. Garden Parfnep. 

2. Pasrinaca /ytve/ftris latifolia. 
C. B. P. Wild Parinep: 

3. Pastinaca /ylve(tris altifima. 
Tourn. ‘The tallett wild Parfnep, or 
Hercules’s All-heal, 

The fecond Sort grows wild in di- 
vers Parts of Eng/and, upon theSides 
of dry Banks; and is by fomeaffirm- 
ed to be no-ways different from the 
firft Sort, but by Cultivation : 
which is a very great Miltake; for 
I have fown the Seeds of both Sorts 
inthe fame Bed for feveral Years; 
but could not find, that either Sort 
alter’d in the leaft, the fecond ftill re- 
taining the fame Smoothnefs in the 
Leaf, and the fame pale Colour, and 
Largenefs of Root; as did the 
firft its ufzal Roughnedfs, dark-green 
Colour, and flender Roots : nor 4 
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I believe either Sort will alter, if 
they were cultivated ever fo long. 

The Root and Seeds of the fecond 
Sort is fometimes ufed in Medicine; 
but it is feldom cultivated in Gar- 
dens, the Markets being fupplied 
from the Fields : yet the Druggitts 
commonly fell the Seeds of the Gar- 
den-kind for it; which they may 
purchafe at an eafy Price, when it is 
too old to grow. 

The firit Sort is cultivated in 
Kitchen-gardens ; theRoots of which 
are large, {weet, and accounted very 
nourifhing. They are, propagated 
by Seeds, which fhould be iown in 
February or March, ina rich mellow 
Soil ; which mutt be well dug, that 
their Roots may run downward ; the 
greateft Excellency being the Length 
andBignefs of theRoots. Thefemaybe 
fownalone,or withCarrots,as is prac- 
tifed by the Kitchen-gardeners near 
London; fome of whom alfo mix 
Leeks, Onions, and Lettuce, with 
their Parfneps : but this 1 think very 
wrong; for it is not poflible, that 
fo many different Sorts can thrive 
well together, except they are al- 
lowed a confiderable Diftance ; and 
if fo, it will be equally the fame to 
fow the different Sorts feparate. 
However, Carrots and Parfneps 
may be fown very well, efpecially 
where the Carrots are defigned to 
be drawn off very young; becaufe 
the Parfneps generally {pread moft 
toward the Latter-end of Summer, 
which is after the Carrots are gone ; 
fo that there may be a double Crop 
upon the fame Ground. 

When the Plants are come up, 
you fhould. hoe them out, leaving 
them about ten Inches or a Foot a- 
funder ; obferving at the fame time 
to cutup all the Weeds, which, if 
permitted to grow, would {oon over- 
bear the Plants, and choak them : 
this muit be repeated three or four 
times in the Spring, according as you 
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find the Weeds grow; but in the 
latter Part of Summer, when the 
Plants are fo ftrong as to cover the 
Ground, they will prevent the 
Growth of Weeds; fo that after 
that Seafon they will require no far- 
ther Care. 

When the Leaves begin to decay, 
the Roots may be dug up for Ute 5 
before which time they are feldom 
well tafted : nor are they good for 
much late in the Spring, after they 
are fhot out again: fo that thole 
who would prelerve thefe Roots fof 
Spring-ufe, fhould dig them up in 
the Beginning of February, and bu- 
ry them in Sand, in a dry Place, 
where they will remain good until 
the middle of Apri, or later. 

If you intend to fave the Seeds of 
this Plant, you fhould make cho'ce 
of fome of the longeft, firaiteft, and 
largeft Roots ; which fhould be 
planted about two Feet afunder, in 
fome Place where they may be. de- 
fended from the flrong South and 
Weft Winds ; for the Stems of thefe 
Plants commonly grow to a great 
Height, and are very fubje& to be 
broken by ftrong Winds, if expofed 
thereto : they fhould be conftantly 
kept clear from Weeds ; and if the 
Seafon fhould prove very dry, you 
muit give them fome Water twice a 
Week, which will caufe them to pro- 
duce a greater Quantity of Seeds; 
which will be much ftronger than if 


_ they were wholly negiefied. To- 


ward the Latter-end of Augu/?, or 
the Beginning of September, the 
Seeds will be ripe; at which time 
you fhould carefully cut off the 
Heads, and fpread them upon_a 
coarfe Cloth for two or three Days, 
to dry ; after which, the Seeds fhould 
be beaten off, and put up for Ufe: 
but you muft never truft to thete 
Seeds after they are a Year old; for 
they will feldom grow beyond that 
Age. Dhe 
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The third Sort ispreferv’d in Bo- . This Tree is a Native of Awmeri- 
tanic Gardens, amongft fome other ca, from whence the Seeds. were 
Sorts of thefe Plants, for Variety;  firft brought into Europe : it grows 
but is feldom propagated for Ufe. in great Plenty in the Woods of 
‘This is by many fuppofed to be the South-Carelina, but is very hardy, 
the Panaces Syriacum of the Antients, enduring the fevereft Cold of our 
from whence the Ofopanax istaken, Climate in the open Air. 
which is fuppofed to be the concrete It may be propagated by fowing 
Juice of this Plant; as is the 4fa_ the Seeds in the Spring, upon a warnt 
fetida {uppofed to be the concrete Border of light fandy Earth ; and 
Juice of one Species of this Genus. when the Plants come up, they 
All thefe Sorts may be cultivated- fhould be carefully clear’d from 
by fowing their Seeds early in the Weeds : but they muft not be tranf- 
Spring, or in Autumn, foon after planted until the Year following. 
they are ripe ; and fhould be ma-  Butas thefeSeedling-plants are tender 
naged as the Garden - kind, with while they are young, fo they fhould 
this Difference ; viz. the Plants becover’d with Mats the next Win- 
fhould not ftand nearer than two ter; and this fhould be carefully 
Feet and an half Diftance; but then perform’d in Autumn, when the 
they need not be reduced to this early Frofts begin: for as the Top 
until the fucceeding Spring. Thefe of thefe young Plants will be very 
Roots are perennial, and may bere- tender, foa imall Froft will pinch 
moved with Safety at any time after them ; and whentheTopsare kill'd, 
their Leaves are decay’d : they fel- they generally decay to the Ground; 
dom produce Seeds until the third and when this happens, they feldom 


Year after they are fown. make good Plants after. ‘Therefore 
7 PAVIA, The Scarlet Flowering this fhould be conftantly obferv’d 
Horfe-cheftnut, vu/go. for two Years, or three at moft, by 
3 The Charafers are; which time the Plants will have got- 
ze The Leaves are like thofe of the ten Strength enough to refilt the 


Horfe-chefiuut : the Flower is of an ~ Froft;when they fhould be remov'd 
anomalous Figure, and confifts of five jut before they begin to fhoot, and 
Leaves, which are fo difpofed as to placed either in a Nurfery to be 
refemble a Lip-flower : the tzvo upper- train'dup, or elfe where they are to 
moft are united, and form a fort of remain; obferving, if the Seafon be 
a Helmet: the three undermofi appear dry, to water them until they have 
JSomevshat like a Mouth geping: thefe taken Root, as alfo to lay fome 
Flowers are difpofed into a Spike, and Mulch upon the Surface of the 
are of a beautiful fearlet Colour: the Ground, to prevent the San and 
Ovary, which rifes in the Centre of Wind from drying it toofalt: and 
the Flower-cup, afterward becomesan as the Plants advance, the lateral 
oblong pyramidal Fruit, divided into Branches fhould be pruned off, in 
three Cells, in each of which is lodg’d order to reduce them~to regular 


one globular Seed. Stems. 6) 
There is but one Species of this You muf alfo obferve to dig the 
“Tree; viz. Ground about their Roots every 


Pavia. Boerb. Ind. The Scar- Spring, that they may be loofe, to 
let Flowering Horfe-cheftnut, ou/- admit the Mibres of thes Roots, 
‘vhs which, while young, are’ é0 tender 
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PE 
to penetrate the Ground, if it be ve- 
ry hard. 

‘With this Management the Plants 
will greatly advance, and in four or 
five Years will produce Flowers and 
Fruits, which in warm Sealons are 
perfected enough to grow; fo that 
the Plants may be multiplied there- 
from very fait. 

This Tree may alfo be propaga- 
ted by budding or inarching it upon 
the common Horfe-cheftnut ; which 
is the common Method practifed by 
the Nurfery-men : but the Trees 
thus raifed will never arrive to near 
the Size of thofe which are produ- 
ced from Seeds ; nor will they grow 
near fo falt. 

Such of thefe Trees as are raifed 
from Seeds, if planted in a good 
Soil, will grow. to twenty - five or 
thirty Feet high, and produce great 
Numbers of beautiful red Flowers, 
which commonly appear the Begin- 
ning of Fune; at which Seafon it 
makes a beautiful Appearance a- 
mongft other hardy ‘Trees. 

PEACH. Vide Perfica. 

PEAR, Vide Pyrus. 


PEAS. Fide Pifum. 
PEAS EVERLASTING. /id 
Lathyrus. 


PEDICULARIS, Rattle, Cocks- 
comb, or Loufewort. 

There are four different Kinds of 
this Plant, which grow wild in Paf- 
tures in feveral Parts of Eng/and,and 
in fome low Meadows are very 
troublefome to the Paitures ; efpeci- 
ally one Sort with yellow Flowers, 
which rifes to be a Foot high, or 
more, and is often in {uch Plenty, as 
to be the moit predominant Plant : 
but this is very bad Food for Cattle; 
and when itis mowed with the Grafs 
for Hay, renders it of little Value. 
The Seeds of this Plant are general- 

_ Ty ripe by the time the Grafs is mow- 
ed: fothat whenever Perfons take 

Ver. III. 
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Grafs-feed for fowing, they fhould be 


very careful, that none of this Seed 
is mixed with it, As thefe Plants 
are never cultivated, I fhall not 
trouble the Reader with their feve- 
ral Varieties. 

PELECINUS. 

The CharaGers are; 

It hath a papilionaceous (or Pea- 
bloom) Flower, out of whafe Empale- 
ment rifes the Pointal, which after- 
ward becomes a plain bicapfular and 
bivalve Pod, indented on each Side 
like a Saw, and filled with plain kid 
ney foaped Seeds. 

We know but one Species of this 
Plant; viz. 

Perecinus vulgaris. Inf. R. H. 
Common Pelecinus. 

This Plant is preferv’d in Botanic 
Gardens, for the fake of Variety : 
it isan annual Plant; fo the Seeds 
fhould be fown early in 4pri/, ona 
Bed of frefh light. Earth, in Drills 
about eighteen Inches afunder : and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
fhould be carefully clear’d from 
Weeds ; and where they are too 
clofe, they fhould be thinn’d, leav- 
ing them fix or eight Inches Diftance: 
in the Rows,and obferve always to 
keep them clear from Weeds, which 
is all theCulture they require. Thefe 
Plants fpread on the Ground, and 
from the Wings of the upper Leaves 
the Flowers are produced on flender 
Footftalks, which are fmall, and of 
adirty-red Colour ; thefe are fuc- 
ceeded by Pods, which are flat, and 
indented on both Sides, refembling 
the Saw of the Saw-fith. 

PELLITORY OFTHE 
WALL. Vide Parietaria. 

PENTAPHYLLOIDES. Vide 
Potentilla. 

PENY-ROYAL. Vide Pulegi- 
um. - 

PEONY.. Vide Peonia. 
PEPO, Pum, ion. 
ret 


The 
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The Charaéers are; 

The Flower confifis of one Leaf, 
avhich is bell foaped, expanded at the 
Top, and cut invo feveral Segments: of 
thefe Flowers fome are Male, and fame 
are Female, asin the Cucumbers and 
Melons: the Female Flowers grow 
ujon the Top of the Embryo, which 
afterward becomes an oblong or round 
feloy Fruit, having fometimes an hard, 
rugged, or uncven Rind, with Knobs 
and Furrows; and is often divided in- 
to three Parts, inclofing flat Seeds, that 
are edged or rimmed about, as it were, 
with a Ring, and fix'd toa /pongy 
Placenta. 

The Species are; 

1. Pero oblongus. C. B.P. The 
greater oblong Pumpion. 

2. Pero vulgaris. Raii Hift. The 
common Pumpion. 

3. Pepo rotundus, aurantii forma. 
C.B. P. Orange-fhap’d Pumpion. 

4. Pero fruciu parvo pyriformi, 
Qourn. Pear-fhap’d Pumpion. 

_ §. Pero frudiu minimo /pherico. 

Tourn. Pumpion with a very {mall 
fpherical Fruit. 

There are feveral other Varieties 
of thefe Fruits, which feem to be 
only feminal Variations ; fo that it 
would be needlefs to mention them 
all in this Place, fince the Seeds taken 
from any one of the Sorts will not 
‘continue the fame three Years toge- 
ther, if fown in the fame Garden, as 
I have feveral times experienced. 

The two firft Sorts are by fome 
Perfons cultivated for their Fruit ; 
which, when ripe, they cut open, 
and take out the Seeds, and then 
flice fome Apples into the Shells, 
mixing them with the Pulp of the 
Fruit and Sugat ; this they bake in 
an Oven, and afterwards eat it fpread 
upon Bread and Butter: but .it is 
too {trong for Perfons of weal: Sto- 
machs, and only proper for Coun- 


; 
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try - people, who ufe much Exefs 
cife. ss 

The Seeds of thefe Plants are ufed 
as one of the four cold Seeds in 
Medicine. 

The other Sorts are preferved by 
fome curious Perfons, for Variety ; 
but are of little Ufe, being good for 
nothing when grown old ; but while 
they are very fmall, fome Perfons 
gather and boil them, lke Turneps, 
or as they do the Squafhes; and are 
very fond of them. 

Thefe may be propagated in the 
fame manner as was directed for the 
Gourds ; to which I fhall refer the 
Reader, to avoid Repetition. 

PERESKIA, Barbados Goofeber- 
ry, vulpo, 

The CharaGers are ; 

It hath a rofe-fbaped Flower cons 
Sihing of feveral Leaves, which are 
placed orbicularly ; whofe Cup afters 
ward becomes a foft flefoy globular 
Fruit, befet with Leaves: in the 
middle of the Fruit are many flat 
roundifo Seeds, included in a Mauci- 
lage. 

We know but one Species of this 
Plant; viz. ie 
Pereskta aculeata, fore alto, 
Sructu flavefcente. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Prickly Perefkia, with a white 

Flower, and a yellowifh Fruit. 

This Plant grows in fome Parts of 
the Spanifh W’e/t-Indies, from whence. 
it was brought to the Englifh Settle- 
ments in America, where it is call’d 
a Goofeberry, and by the Dutch it is 
call’d Blad-apple. ‘This Plant hath 
many flender Branches, which will 
not fupport themfelves 3 fo muft be 
fupported by Stakes, otherwife they 
will trail on whatever Plants grow 
near them. Thefe Branches, as alfo 
the Stem of the Plant, are befet with 
Jong whitifh Spines, which are pro- 
duc'd in ‘Tufts. The Leaves are 

Foundifh, 


PE 
toundifh, very thiek arid fucculent; 
and the Fruit ., about the Size of a 
Walnut, having Tufts of {mall 
- Leaves on it, and hath a whitifh 
mucilaginous Pulp. - 

It may be propagated by planting 
the Cuttings during any of the Sum- 
mer-months: thefeCuttings fhould be 

planted in Pots filled with frefli light 
Earth; and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of ‘Tanners Bark, oblferving 
‘y to fhade them from the Heat of the 
Day, as alfo to tefrefh chem every 
third or fourth Day with Water. 
In about two Months the Cuttin, 
will have made good Roots, when 
they may be carefully taken out of 
the Pots, and each planted in 4 fe- 
parate Pot fill’d with frefh Earth; 
and then plunged into the Hot-bed 
again, where they may remain du- 
fing the Summer-feafon ; but atlZ- 
chaelmas; when the Nights begin to 
be cold, they fhould be removed in- 
to the Stove, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed. During the Winter-fea- 
fon, the Plants muit be kept warm, 
and fhould be water’d twice aWeek; 
but in cold Weather it fhould not 
be given in large Quarttities. In 
Summer they mult have a large 
Share of Air, and muft be more 
plentifully water’d: but they fhould 
conftantly remain in the Stove ; for 
though they will bear the open Air 
in Summer, in a warm Situation, 
yet they will make no Progrefs; if 
they are placed abroad ; nor do they 
thrive near fo well in the Dry-ftove, 
as when they are plunged in the 
Tan; fo that the beft Way isto fet 
them next a Trellace, at the Back of 
the Tan-bed, to which their Branches 
may be faltened, to prevent their 


| _ trailing on other Plants. This Plant 


has not as yet produced either Flow- 
ers or Fruit in Exglend; but as there 
are feveral Platts pretty well grown 
in the Gardens of the Cutious, fo 
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we may expect fome of thent will, 


flower in a fhort time. 


PERICLYMENUM, Trumpet- _ 


honeyfuckle, wa/go. 
The Chara@ers are ; A 
tt path the whole Appearance of 
the. Honeyfuckle (from which it differs 
tn the Shape of the Flower); which 
is tubulofe or bell foaped, and expands 
at the Top, where it is cut into feve- 
ral almoft cgual Segments. 
The Speci’s are; : 

1. PericLyMENUM Virginianim, 
Jetper virens & florens. H. L. Vire 
ginien Scarlet Honeyfuckle, vulgo. 

2. PERICLYMENUM racemofuim; 
lore flavefcente, fradu nivio. Plum. 
Tab. Hort. Elth, Branching Trum- 
pet - honeyfuckle, with a yellow 
Flower, arid a fnowy Fruit, com- 
monly call’d in Barbados; Snowber- 
ry-bufh. | 

3. PERICLYMENUM arbore/cens, 
ramulis inflexis, frore luteo. Plums 
Cat, ‘Tree-like ‘Trumpet - honey- 
fuckle, with a ye!ldw Flower. 

4. PertcLyMeNUM alind arbore- 
Scens; ramulis inflexis, fore coratline; 
Plum. Cat, ‘\'ree-like Trumpet: 
honeyfuckle; with a coralline Flow- 
er 


The firft Sort is a Shrub greatly 
efteem’d for the Beauty of its Flow- 
érs, which are of a fine f{carlet Co- 
Jour, the Leaves continue all thé 
Year green, and it continues flower~ 
ing mot Part of the Summer. 

It may be propagated by laying 
down the tender Branches in the 
Spring, obférving in dry Weather to 
refrefh them with Water, which 
will greatly facilitate their Rooting : 
the Spring following, they will be 
fit to tranfplant ; when they fhoauld 
be cut off from the old Plants; and 
carefully taken up, fo as not to in- 
jare their Roots. The belt time to 
remove them is in March, jut before 
they foot out; but you maft ob- 
Tews feive, 
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ferve, ifthe Seafon fhould prove dry, 
to water them, and lay a little Mulch 
upon the Surface of the Ground 
near their Stems, to prevent the 
Ground from drying too faft. It 
fhould have a flrong mciit Soil, and 
be expofed to the South-eatt Sun ; 
but muft have the Affiitance of a 
Wall or Pale to fepport the Branch- 
es, otherwife they will trail upon 
the Ground. 

This Plant, although a Native of 
Virginia, yet, if planted in a clear 
Air, will endure the fevereft Cold 
of our Climate very well; but it 
will not thrive in clofe Places, or too 
near the City, the Smoke arifing 
from the Sea-coal Fires being very 
pernicious to it. 

The fecond Sort is pretty com- 
mon in Barbados and Fumaicawhere 
the Inhabitants give it the Name of 
Snowberry-bush, from the extreme 
Whitenefs of the Fruit. The third 
and fourth Sorts were difcover’d by 
Father Plumier in fome of the Frinch 
Settlements in America; and fince 
by the late Dr. Houffoun at La Vira 
Cruz. 

Thefe are all of them very tender 
Plants; fo muft conftantly remain in 
the Bark-ftove, otherwife they will 
not thrive in this Country. They 
may be propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be brought over either in 
Sand or Earth, otherewife they fel- 
dom fucceed: when they arrive, the 
Tubs of Earth, in which the Seeds 
werefown, hheuld be plunged into an 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obferving 
frequently to water them : and when 
the Plants arecome up, they fhould 
be carefully tranfplanted into fepa- 
rate {mall Pots filled with freih rich 

_ Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed 
again; where they may remain till 
about Mic chaelmas, when they fhould 
be plunged into the Bark-bed in 
the Stdve, and treated as other ten- 


a 
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‘der Exotic Plants from the fame 


Countries ; and in two or three 
Years the Plants will flower, when 
they will make an agreeable. Varie- 
ty. 

PERIPLOCA, Virginian Silk, 
vulgo. 

The Chara&ers ares 

The Flower confifis of one Leaf, 
which is more expanded at the Brim 
than thofe of the Apocynum ; the 
Pointal, which rifes in the Centre of 
the Flower - cup, becomes a Fruit fo 
nearly refembling that of the Apocy- 
num, as xot to be diflinguife’ d there- 
‘oat but by very curious Obfervers: 
to which foould be adacd, It hath 
climbing Stalks. 

The Species are ; 

1.Peripioca foliis oblongis. Tourn. 
Periploca with oblong Leaves. 

2. Periptoca Monfpeliace, folizs 
rotundioribus, Tourn. Periploca of 
Montpelier, with rounder Leaves. 

3. Pertpitoca foltis cblongis an- 
guftioribus. Inf. R H. Longer and 
narrower-leav’d Virginian Silk, or 
Climbing Dogs- -bane. 

4.PerirLoca Mon/peliaca, foliis 
acutioribus. Inf. R. He. Climbing 
Dogs-bane of Montpelier, with fharp- 
pointed Leaves. 

5. Periproca Americana, frudu 
molliter echinato. Inft. R. H. Ameri- 
can Climbing Dogs-bane, with a 
prickly Fruit. 

6.PeripLoca Americana latifo- 
lia, filiqua dura oblonga, tumida & 
glabra. Inft. R. H. Broad -leav’d 
American Climbing Dogs bane, with 
a Jong hard fmooth fwelling Pod. 

7. Perrrgoca Americana fcan- 
dens, falicis, angufitf/ mo folio, flore 


alés. Plum. Climbing <Americay 


Dogs-bane, with a narrow Willow- - 


leat, and a white Flower. 
8.PERIPLOCA Americana repens 

umbellata, folits citri, 

Plum. Creeping dmerican Dogs- 


- ’ 
fore: coccineo. 


bane, 


~ 
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bane, with a Citron-leaf, and fcar- 
let Flowers, growing in an Umbel. 

g. PeripLoca Americana fcan- 
dens, folio citri, frudu maximo. 
Plum. American Climbing Dogs- 
bane, with a Citron-leaf, and alarge 
Fruit. 

10. PeriPLoca Americana fcan- 
dens, folio convolvuli, fru@u alato. 
Plum. American Climbing Dogs- 
bane, with a Convolvulus-leaf, and 
a winged Fruit. 

The firft Sort hath woody Branches, 
which twift themfelves about each 
other, or whatever Support is near 
it, and will rife to the Height of 
thirty Feet or upwards: this pro- 
duces its ftarry -fhap’d Flowers in 
Clufters from the Footftalks of the 
Leaves; which are of a dark- purple 
Colour, but have no <cent. 

This may be propagated by lay- 
ing down its Branches in the Spring, 
which will take Root in a Year's 
time ; whenthe Layers may be taken 


‘ off, and tranfplanted where they are 


to remain ; which fhould be either 
againit a lofty Wall or Building, or 
elfe placed in Wildernefs-quarters 
amongit other tall-flowering Trees, 
where they fhould be fupported by 
ftrong Poles, about which thefe 
Plants will twine, and rife to a great 
Height. This Sort is hardy, and 
will endure the Cold of our Winters 
very well, provided it is planted in 
a dry Soil. 

It produces its. Flowers in Tune 


and Ful); but rarely perfects its 


Seeds in England. The Flowers are 
not very beautiful; but, for their 
Oddnefs, may have a Place amongit 
other hardy Shrubs in every good 
Garden. | 

The fecond, third, and fourth 
Bave annual Stalks, but perennial 
Roots, wh:ch grow to the Size of a 
Parfnep, and will continue many 
‘Years. Thefe will live in the fail 
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Ground in England, if they are 
planted in a dry SoH, and have a 
warm Situation : their Branches de- 
cay in Autumn, and freth are fent 
out from their Roots in the Spring, 
which twift in the fame manner as 
Hops, to whatever is near them, and 
grow to the Height of fix or feven 
Feet : the Flowers are of a greenifh- 
whiteColour ; fo there is little Beauty 
in them. 

The other feven Sorts are tender, 
being Natives of the warm Parts of 
America. The Seeds of all thefe 
Sorts were fent to England by the 
late Dr. Houffoun, who collected them 
in Jamaica, at Campechy, and Car- 
thagena, where they grow in great 
Plenty, and twiit themfelves round 
whatever Trees grow near them ; 
and fome of them rife to the Height 
of forty or fifty Feet, or more. Some 
of thefe Sorts produce very large 
warted Pods, which are fall of ab- . 
long flat Seeds ; to which is faftened 
a very long foft white Down, which 
helps to convey the Seeds to a great 
Diftance when ripe. This Down, as 
alfo that of the Apocynum, have of 
late Years been ufed to ftuff Pillows, 
Mattreffes, and Quilts, for which 
Purpofes there is nothing fo proper ; 
for it is fo exceedingly light, that a 
Quilt of great Thicknefs 1s hardly to 
be felt, when fpread over a Bed; 
which is of great Advantage to thofe 


‘ Perfons who. are troubled with the 


Gout, and cannot bear any Weight 
on the Part affected. It hath alio a 
very great Elafticity, fo that. it. is 
not apt to ftick together. This 
Down is call’d in French, De la 
Wadde, and is greatly in Ufe among 
the Qvalitv in France. | 
All thefe Plants may be propaga- 
ted by Seeds, which fhould be fown 
on an Hot-bei early in the Spring ; 
and when the Plants are come up fit 
to tran{plant, they fhould each ‘be 
Trey planted 
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planted into a feparate Pat fill’d with 
frefh Earth, and plung’d into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed, obferving to fhade 
them from the Sun every Day until 
they have taken new Root; after 
which time they fhould have a large 
Share of Air in warm Weather, and 
muft have plenty of Water. In about 
fix Weeks or two Months after 
planting, the Plants will get up to 
reach the Glaffes of the Hot-bed; 
when they fhould be fhifted into 
larger Pots, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed in the Stove; where they 
muft be fupported by an Efpalier, 
otherwife they will twift themfelves 
round whatever Plants grow near 
them. 

Thefe Plants will bear the open 
Air in Summer; but they never 
make any Progrefs when they are 
¢xpos'd, and rarely flower: there- 
fore, in order to have thefe Plants in 
Beauty, they fhoyld conftantly re- 
main in the Stove, and muft have a 
large Share of free Air in mild 
Weather. When they are thus 
managed, they will rife to the Height 


of thirty Feet, or more, and wil? 


produce Flowers every Summer. 
The fourth Sort hath been by 
fome Perfons taken for Scammony ; 
and is by fome Authors titled Monr- 
- pelier Stammony; the Roets and 
Branches abounding with a milky 
Juice : but the true Zur4y Scammony 
is a Species of Convolvulus, under 
which Article it is before mention- 
ed. 
PERIWINCLE. Vide Pervinca. 
- PERSEA, The Avocado, or Avo- 
gato Pear. 
; The Charadersare; 
i hath a rofe-foaped Flower, con- 
| ffiing of feveral Leaves, which are 
‘ranged iu a Circle; from whofe Mid- 
dle avifes the Pcintal, which after- 
quard becomes a foft fiehy pear feaped 


_Rruit, in cabch is an hard Stone or 
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Secd, haying tavo Lobes, which is 
included in a Membrane or Pericay- 
pum. | | 
We know but one Species of this 
Plant; viz. ; 

Persea. Cluf. Hiff. The Avoca- 
do, or Avogato Pear, 

This Tree grows in great Plenty 
in the Spani/> Weft. Indies, as alfo in 
the Ifland of Jamaica; and hath 
been tranfplanted into molt of the 
Engle Settlements jn the Weft-In- 
die:, On account of its Fruit ; which 
is not only efteemed by the Inhabit- 
ants as a Fruit to be eaten by way 
of Deffert, but is very neceflary for 
the Support of Life. The Fruit of 
itfelf is very infipid; for which 
Reafon they generally eat it with the 
Juice of Lemons and Sugar, to give 
ita Piquancy. It is very nourifhing, 
and is reckon’d a great Incentive to 
Venery. Some People eat this Fruit 
with Vinegar and Pepper. 

This ‘T’ree, in the warm Coun- 
tries, where itis planted, grows to 
the Height of thirty Feet, dr more ; 
and has a Trunk as large as our 
common, Apple-trees: the Bark is 
fmooth, and of an Afh-colour; the 
Branches are befet with pretty large 
oblong fmooth Leaves, like thofe of 
Laurel, which are of a deep-green 
Colour, and continue on the Tree 
throughout the Year: the Flowers 
and Fruit are, for the meft part 

roduc’d toward the Extremity of 
the Branches. 

In Eurcpe this Plant is preferved 
as a Curiofity, by thofe Perfons who 
are fkilful in colleG&ting Exotic Plants; 
and tho’ there js little Hope of tts: 
producing Fruit, yet, for the Beauty 
of its fhining green Leaves, which 


continue thro’ the Winter, it de- 


ferves a Place in every curious Col- 
lection of Plants. . Re 

It is propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be obtained as frefh-as pof- 
sien Peaks cay AF the 


bw 
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fible, from the Countries of its 
Growth ; and if they are brought 
over in Sand, they will be more 
likely to grow, than fuch as are 
brought over dry. Thefe Nuts or 
Seeds fhould be planted in Pots fill- 
ed with light rich Earth, and plang- 
ed into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Park, which fhould be kept pretty 
warm. ‘The Pots fhould be allio 
frequently watered, when the Earth 
appears dry, which will greatly fa- 
cilitate the Vegetation of the Seed, 
provided the Water is not given in 
large Quantities, which would rot 
them. In about a Month or five 
Weeks the Plants will come ups 
when they mutt be treated very ten- 
derly ; for the Bed muft be kept in 
a due Temperature for Heat ; and 
when the Day proves warm, the 
frefh Air fhould be admitted to the 
Plants, by raifing the Glafies a little. 
When they have grown about four 
‘Inches high, they fhould be care- 
fully traniplanted ; and where there 
are feveral Plants in one Pot, they 
muft be parted, being careful to 
preferve a Ball of Earth to the Root 
of each, and planted into feparate 
fmall Pots fill’d with light rich 
Earth, and then plunged into an 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; obferv- 
ing to fhade them until they have 
taken new Root; after which time 
they fhould have freth Air admitted 
to them in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seafon: toward Michaclmas 
the Plants muft be removed into the 
Stove, and plunged into the Bark- 
-bed, where, during the Winter- fea- 
“fon, they fhould be kept very warm, 
and mutt be gently watered twice a 
Week. In the Spring the Plants 
fhould be fhifted into Pots a Size 
jarger than the former, and the 
Bark-bed fhould be then renewed 
_with freth Tan, which will fet the 
Plants in a growing Siate early, 
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whereby they will make a fine Pro- 
grefs the following Summer. Thefe 
Piants muft be conitantly kept in the 
Stove; for they are too tender to 
bear the open Air in this Country at 
any Seafon. 

PERSICA, The Peach-tree. 

The Charaders are ; 

it hath long narrow Leaves: the 
Flower tonfifts of feveral Leaves, 
wich are placed in a circular Or- 
fer, and expand in form of a Rof?: 
the Pointal, which riles from the 
Centre of the Flower-cup, becomes a 
roundi/b fie/by Fruit, having a lorgite- 
dinal Furrow, inelofing a rough rugged 
Stone, which is deeply furrow'd, by 


wvuhich it is diftinguife’d rom the - 


Almond. 

There are a great Variety of 
thefe Trees, which are cultivated in 
the Gardens of thofe who are curi- 
ous in collecting the feveral Sorts of 
Fruit in the different Parts of Europe: 
I fhall therefore firit beg Leave to 
mention two or three Sorts, which 
are cultivated for the Beauty of their 
Flowers ; after which, I fhall enu- 
merate the feveral Sorts of good 
Fruit which have come to my 
Knowlege. 

1. Persica vulgaris, flore pleno. 
Tourn, Peach-tree with double 
Flowers, 

2. Persica Africana nana, flore 
incarnato fimplici. T. Dwarf Al- 
mond, with fingle Flowers, wu/go. 

3. Persica Africana nana, flore 
incarnato pleno. T. Double-flower- 
ing Dwarf Almond, vzlgo. 

The firit of thefe Trees is a very 
great Ornament in a Garden early 
in the Spring, the Flowers being 
very large, double, and of a beauti- 
ful red or purple Colour. ‘t his may 
be planed in Standards, and, if in- 
termix’d amongit other flowering 
Trees of the fame Growth, makes 
avery agrezable Variety : or it ma 
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‘be planted againft the Walls of the 
. Pleature-garden, where the beaut- 
ful Appearance of its Flowers early 
in the Spring will be more accept- 
able in fuch Places than the choicelt 
Fruits, which muft be expofed to 
. Servants, and others, fo that they 
feldom can be preferv’d in large Fa- 
milies until they are ripe. This 
‘Tree may be propagated by budding 
it on the Almond or Plum-flocks in 
the fame manner as the other Sort of 
Peaches ; and fhould be planted in 
a good frefh Soil, that is not over- 
mioilt. 

The other two Sorts are of hum- 
bler Growth, feldom rifing above 
five Feet high : thefe may be budded 
upon Almond-ftocks, or propagated 
by Layers ; they will alfo take upon 
Plum-ftoeks ; but they are very apt 
to canker, after they have ftood four 
or five Years upon thofe Stocks, 
efpecially that with double Flowers, 
which is tenderer than the other, 
which fends out Suckers from the 
Root, whereby it may be eafily 
propagated. 

Thefe Shrubs make a very agree- 
able Variety amongft low-flowering 
Trees, in {mall Wildernefs- quar- 
ters. ‘The fingle Sort flowers in the 
Beginning of pri/, andthe double 
is commonly a Fortnight or three 
Weeks later. 

I fhall now proceed to mention 
the feveral Sorts of good Peaches 
which have come to my Knowlege : 
and though perhaps a greater Num- 
ber of Sorts may be found in fome 
Catalogues of Fruits, yet I doubt 
whether many of them are not the 
fame Kinds call’d by differentNames: 

-for, in order to determine the various 
Sorts, it is neceflary to obferve the 
Shape anJ Size of the Flowers, as 
well as the different Parts of the 
Fruit; for this does fometimes de- 
termine the Kind, when the Fruit 
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alone is not fufficient : befides, there 
is a vait Difference in the Size and 
Flavour of the fame Peach, when 
planted on different Soils and Af- 
pects ; fo that it is almoft impoflible 
for a Perfon who is very converfant 
with thefe Fruits to diftinguifh them, 
when brought from various Gar- 
dens. — 

The prefent Confufion of the 
Names of Fruits hath been many 
times owing to the bringing over 
Trees from France; for the Perfons 
whoare generally employed to bring 
over thofe Trees for Sale, are intire- 
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ly ignorant of their various Sorts, 


and do themfelves take them upon 
Truft, from the Perfons who make 
it their Bufinefs to propagate great 
Quantities, to fupply the Markets of 
France, whither they are brought in 
Waggons, and fold out in Parcels to 
thofe Perfons who bring them into 
England. It alfo happens many 
times, if they are received by right 
Names, that thefe, in Length of 
Time, are loft, or the Trees come 
into the Poffeffion of other Perfons, 
who, not knowing the true Name of 


the Fruit, do often give them new 


Names, whereby there is fuch a 
Confufion in the Names of Fruit, as 
is impoffible to rectify; and hence 
fome Perfons have fuppofed a much 
greater Variety of Peaches than 
there is in reality; tho’ as the 
grea'eft Part of thefe have been ob- 
tained from Seeds, fo their Varieties 
may be multiplied annually, until 
there be no End of the Sorts. How- 
ever, I fhall content myfelf with 
enumerating the principal Sorts now 
known in Exg/and, which are fuf- 
ficient for any Gentleman to make 
a Collection to continue thro’ the 
whole Seafon of Fruit. 

1. The white Nutmeg (call’d_ by 
the French, L’ Avanr Péche Blanche): 
This Tree has fawed Leaves; bat 

gene- 
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generally fhoots veryweak,unlefs itis 

budded upon an Apricot : the Flow- 
ers are large and open; the Fruit is 
{mall and white, as is alfo the Pulp 
at the Stone, from which it fepa- 
‘yates: itis a little mufky and fugary ; 
but is only efteemed for its being the 
firft Sort ripe: it is in eating pretty 
early in Fuly, and foon becomes 
mealy. 

2. The red Nutmeg (call’d by the 
Frinch, L’ Avant Péche de Troyes): 
This Tree has fawed Leaves; the 
Flowers are large and open: the 
Fruit. is larger and rounder than the 
white Nutmeg, and is of a bright 
vermilion Colour : the Flefh is white, 
and very red at the Stone: it hasa 
rich mufky Flavour, and parts from 
the Stone: this Peach is well efleem- 
ed: it ripens toward the End of 
Fuly. 

3. The early or fmall Mignon 
(call’d by the French, La Double de 
Troyes, or-Mignonette): This Tree 
has {mall contra&ed Flowers : the 
Fruit is of a middling Size, and 
round : it is very red on the Side 
‘next the Sun: the Flefh is white, 
and feparates from the Stone, where 
it is red: the Juice is vinous and 
rich: itis ripe the End of Ful, or 
Beginning of Augu/?. 

4. The yellow Alberge: This 
Tree has fmooth Leaves : the Flow- 
ers are {mall and contracted: the 
Fruit is of a middling Size, fome- 


what long: the Flefh is yellow, and - 


dry: it is feldom well-flavoured, 
but fhould be perfeétly ripe before 
_ it is gathered; otherwife it is good 
for little : it is ripe early in 4ugu/t. 
5. The white Magdalen: This 
Tree has fawed Leaves : the Flowers 
are large and open: the Wood is 
generally black at the Pith: the 
Fruit is round, of :a middling Size : 
the Flefh is white to the Stone, from 
which it feparates: the Juice is fel- 
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dom high-flavoured : the Stone is 
very fmall: this ripens early in 
Auguft.  - 

6. The early Purple (call’d by the 
French, La Pourprée bative): This 
Tree has {mooth Leaves : the Flow- 


ers are large and open: the Fruit is 


Jarge, round, and of a fine red 
Colour: the Flefh is white, but very 
red at the Stone; is very full of 
Juice, which has a rich vinous Fla- 
vour; and ig by all good Judges 
efteemed an excellent Peach : this 
is ripe before the Middle of Au." 
gu. 

7. The large or French Mignon: 
The Leaves of this Tree are {mooth: 
the Flowers are large and open: 
the Fruit is a little oblong, and ge- 
nerally {welling on one Side: it is of 
a fine Colour: the Juice is very 
fugary, and of an high Flavour: 
the Flefh is white, but very red at 
the Stone, which is {mall : this js 
ripe in the Middle of ugu/f, and is 
juftly efteemed one of the bef 
Peaches: this feparates from the 
Stone. This Sort of Peach is ten- 
der, and will not thrive on a com- 
mon Stock ; fo is generally budded 
upon fome vigorous fhooting Peach, 
or an Apricot, by the Nurfery-men, 
which enhances the Price of the 
Trees. But the belt Method is to 
bud this Peach into fome old healthy 
Apricot, which is planted to a South 
or South-eaft Afpeét, and to cut 
away the Apricot when the Buds 
have taken, and made Shoots: upon 
fome Trees which I have feen, thus 
managed, there has been a much 
greater Quantity of fairer, and bet- 
ter flavoured Fruit, than I have ever 
obferved in any other Management s 
and the Trees have been much more 
healthy. | 

8. The Chevreufe or Belle Che. 
vreufe: This Tree has fmooth 
Leaves ; the Flowers are fmall and 

con- 
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cantradted ; the Fruit is of a mid- 
dling Size, a little oblong, of a fine 
ced Colour: the Flefh is white, but 
very, red at the Stone, from which 
it feparates: it is very full of a rich 
fugary Juice, and ripens toward the 
End of Auguf?: this is a very good 
Bearer, and may be ranged with the 
good Peaches. 

g. The red Magdalen (call’'d by 
the French about Paris, Madeleine de 
Ceurfon): The Leaves of this Tree 
axe deeply fawed: the Flowers are 
Jarge and open: the Fruit is large 
and round, of a fine red Colour : 
the Fleth is white, but very red at 


the Stone, from which it feparates : - 


the Juice is very fugary, and of an 
exquifite Flavour: the Fruit is ripe 
the End of Auguff: itis one of the 
belt Sort of Peaches. 

10. The early Newington (or Smith’s 
Newington): ‘This is very like, if 
not the fame, with what the French 
call Le Pavie blanc: this Tree has 
fawed Leaves: the Flowers are 
_ Yarge and open: the Fruit is of a 

middling Size, is of a fine Red on 
the Side next the Sun: the Flefh 1s 
firm and white, but very red at the 


Stone, to which it clofely adheres :_ 


it hath afugary Juice, and is ripe 
the End of Auguft. } 
11. The Montauban: This Tree 
has fawed Leaves: the Flowers are 
large and open: the Fruit is of a 
middling Size, of a deep-red, in- 
clining to purple next the Sun ; but 
of a pale Colour toward the Wall: 
the Fleth is melting and white to the 
Stone, from which it feparates : the 
Juice is rich, and the Tree is a good 
Bearer: it ripens the Middle of 4u- 
guff, and is well efteemed. _ 
* “32. The Malta (which is very 
like, if not the fame, with the /ta- 
dian Peach): This Tree has fawed 
Leaves : the Flowers are large and 
epen: the Fruit is of a middling 
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Size, of a fine Red next the Sun; 


the Flefh is white and melting, but | 3 


red at the Stone, from which it fe- 
parates: the Stone is flat and point- 
ed: the Tree is a good Bearer : this 
tipens the End of Augu/f. 

13. The Nobleft : This Tree has 
fawed Leaves: the Flowers are large 
and open: the Fruit 1s large, of a 
bright-red next the Sun: the Fleth 
is white and melting, and feparates 
from the Stone, where it is of a 
faint-red Colour: the Juice is very 
rich in a good Seafon: it ripens the 
End of Auguft. 

14. The Chancellor : The Leaves 
of this Tree are fmooth: the Flow- 
ers are {mall and contracted: the 
Fruit is fhaped fomewhat like the 
Belle Chevreufe, but is rounder: the 
Flefh is white and melting, and fe- 
parates from the Stone, where it is 
of a fine red Colour: the Skin is 
very thin, and the Juice is very rich: 
it ripens about the End of Augu/, 
and is efteemed one of the beft Sort 
of Peaches. ‘This Tree is very ten- 
der, and will not fucceed on com- 
mon Stocks; fo is budded twice as 
the Mignon ; and if budded on Apri- 
cots, as was directed for that Sort, 
will thrive much better than in any 
other Method. 

15. The Bellegarde (or as the 
French call it, the Gallande): This 
Tree has fmooth Leaves ; the Flow- 
ers are {mall and contracted: the 
Fruit is very large and round, of a 
deep-purple Colour on the Side to 
the Sun: the Flefh is white, melt- 
ing,» and feparates from the Stone, 
where it is of a deep-red Colour: 
the Juice is very rich: this ripens 
the Beginning of September, and is 


an excellent Peach ; but at prefent 


not common. 

16. The Life (or as the French 
call it, La petite Violette hative) : 
This Tree has {meoth Leaves: the 

3 Flowers 
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Flowers are fmafl and contraéted : 
the Fruit is of a pale-yellow, and 
melting; but adheres te the Stone, 
where: it is very red: the Juice. is 
very vinous: this ripens the Begin- 
ning of September. 

17. The Bourdjne : This Tree has 
fmooth Leaves: the Flowers are 
{mall and contracted: the Fruit is 
large, round, and of a fine red Co- 
Tour next the Sun: 
white, melting, and feparates from 
the Stone, where it is of a fine red 
Colour : the Juice is vinous and rich: 
this ripens the Beginning of Septem- 
ber, and is greatly efteemed by the 
Curious. The Tree bears plenti- 
fully, and will produce Fruit in 
Standards very well. 

18. The Roffunna : This Tree has 
{mooth Leaves: the Flowers are 
{mall and contracted: the Fruit is 
large, a little more long than the 
Alberge: the Flefh is yellow, and 
feparates from the Stone, where it 
is red : the Juice is rich and vinous: 
this ripens the Beginning of Septem- 
ber, and is efteemed a good Peach. 
This is the fame with what fome 
call the Purple, and others the red 
Alberge, it being of a fine purple 
Colour on the Side next the Sun. 

19. The Admirable : This Tree 
has {mooth Leaves: the Flowers 
are {mall and contraéted: the Fruit 
is large, round, and red on the Side 
next the Sun: the Flefh is white, 
melting, and feparates from the 
Stone, where it is of a deep-red Co- 
lour : the Juice is fugary and rich: 
this ripens the Beginning of Sep- 
tember. ‘This is by fome call’d the 
early Admirable: but is certainly 
what the French call L’Admirable ; 
and théy have no other of this Name 
which ripens later. 

20. The old Newington: This 
Tree has flawed Leaves: the Flow- 
e. te large and open: the Fruit is 


the Fiefh 1s- 
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fair and large, of a beautiful red 
Colour next the Sun: the Flefh is 
white, melting, and clofely adheres 
to the Stone, where it is of a deep- 
red Colour; the Juice is very rich 
and vinous. This is efteemed one 
of the beft Sort of Ravies z it ripens 
about the Middle of Seprember. 

21. The Rambouillet (commonly 
eall’d the Rumbullion): ‘This ‘Tree 
has fmooth Leaves: the Flowers are 
large and open: the Fruit is of a 
middling Size, rather round than 
long, deeply divided by a Sulcus or. - 
Furrow in the Middle: it is of a fine 
red Colour next the Sun; but of a 
light- yellow next the Wall: the 
Flefh is meJting, of a bright-yellow 
Colour,and feparates from the Stone, 
where it is of a deep-red Colour: 
the Juice is rich, and of a vinous 
Flavour: this ripens the Middle of 
September, and is a good Bearer. 

22. The edits (which I believe 
to be what the French call La Belle 
de Vitry): The Leaves of this Tree 
are fawed: the Flowers are {mall 
and contracted: the Fruit is of 2 
middle Size, round, and of a pale- 
red next the Sun : the Flefh is white, 
and adheres to the Stone, where it 
is red : the Juice is vinous and rich : 
pee ripens in the middle of Seprem- 

cr. 

23. The Portugal: This Tree 
has {mooth Leaves: the Flowers are 
large and open: the Fruit is large, 
and of a beautiful red Colour to- 


ward the Sun: the Skin is generally 


fpotted : the Fiefh is firm, white, 
and clofely adheres to the Stone, 
where it is of a faint-red Colour : 
the Stone is fmall, but full of deep 
Furrows: the Juice is rich and vi- 
nous : this ripens the Middle of Sep- 

tember. ‘ie 2 
24. Le Tetow Venus (or Venus’s 
Breaft), fo call'd from its having a 
Rifing like a Dug, or Bubby : This 
| | Tree 
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‘Tree has fmooth Leaves: theFlowers 


are {mall and contracted : the Fruit 
is of a middling Size refembling the 
Admirable, of a pale-red Colour 
next the Sun: the Flefh is melting, 
white, and feparates from the Stone, 
where it is red: the Juice is fugary 
and rich: this ripens late inSeprember. 

25. La Pourprée (or as the French 
call it Pourprée tardive, i. e. the late 
Purple) : This Tree has very large 


- Leaves, which are {awed : the Shoots 


are very ftrong: the Flowers are 


{mall and contratted : the Fruit is 
large, round, and of a fine purple 


Colour : the Flefh is white, melting, 


and feparates from the Stone, where 


itis red: the Juice is fugary and rich: 
this ripens late in September. 
26. The Nivette: ‘This Tree has 


- fawed Leaves: the Flowers are {mall 


and contracted : the Fruit is large, 
fomewhat longer than round, of a 
bright-red Colour next the Sun, and 
of a pale-yellow on the other Side : 
the Flefh is melting, and full of a 
rich Juice; and is very red at the 
Stone, from which it feparates : this 
is efteemed one of the beft Peaches : 
it ripens in the middle of September. 

27. The Royal (La Royale): This 
‘Tree has {mooth Leaves : the Flow- 
ers are {mall and contraéted : the 
Fruit is large, round, and of a deep- 
xed onthe Side next the Sun, and of 
a paler Colour on the other Side : 
the Flefh is white, me‘ting, and full 
of a rich Juice; it parts from the 
Stone, where it is of a deep-red 
Colour : this ripens the middle of 
September ; and, when the Autumn 
is fine, is an excellent Peach. 

28. The Perfigue: This. Tree 
has fawed Leaves: the Flowers are 
{mall and contracted : the Fruit is 


large, oblong, and of a fine red Co- 


Jour next the Sun: the Fleth is 
melting, and full of a rich Juice; it 
feparates from the Stone, where it 


oat = 
is of a deep-red Colour: the Stalle 
has a {mall Knot upon it: this makes 
a fine Tree, and is a good Bearer : it 
ripens the End of September. Many 
Gardeners call this the Nivette. 

29. he monftrous Pavy of Pom- 
ponne (call’d by the French Le Pavie 
rouge de Pomponne): the Leaves of 
this Tree are {mooth: the Flowers 
are large and open: the Fruit is very 
large and round, many times four- 
teen Inches in Circumference: the 


Flefh is white, melting, and clofely | 


adheres to the Stone, where it is of 
a deep-red Colour: the Outfide is a 
beautiful red next the Sun, and ofa 
pale Flefh-colour on the other Side: 
this ripens the End of Ofoder, and, 
when the Autumn is warm, isan ex- 
cellent Peach. 

30. The Catharine: This Tree 
has {mooth Leaves: the Flowers are 
{mall and contracted: the Fruit is 
large, round, and of a dark-red Co- 
lour next the Sun: the Fleth is white, 
melting, and full of arich Juice: it 
clofely adheres to the Stone, where 
it is of a deep-red Colour : it ripens 
the Beginning of Odeber ; and in 
very good Seafons is an excellent 
Peach ; but being fo very late ripe, 
there are not many Situations where 
it ripens well. 

31. The Bloody Peach (call’d by 
the French La Sanguinolle): This 
Peach is of a middling Size, of a 
deep-red next the Sun: the Flefh is 
of a deep-red quite to the Stone; and 
from thence is, by fome Gardeners, 
call’d the Mulberry - peach. ‘This 
Fruit rarely ripens in England ; {0 is 
not often planted: but this Fruit 
bakes and preferves excellently ; for 
which, as alfo the Curiofity, one or 
two Trees may be planted, where 
there is Extent of Walling. 

There are fome other Sorts of 
Peaches which are kept in fome. of 
the Nurferies; but thofe which are 

, here 
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here enumerated, are the Sorts moft 
worth planting; and in the Lift the 
choiceft only fhould be planted : but 
T fhall juft mention the Names of 
thofe Sorts omitted, for the Satif- 
faction of the Curious 

The Sion; the Bourdeaux; the 
Swwalch or Dutch; the Carlifle; the 
Eton;thePéche dePau;Yellow Admi- 
rable; the Double-flower. This laft 
Sort is generally planted more for the 
Beauty of the Flowers, than for the 
Goodnefs of the Fruit; of which fome 
Years the Standard-trees produce 
great Plenty ; but they are late ripe, 
and have a cold watry infipid Juice. 
Thedwarf Peach is alfo preferved in 
fome Places as a Curiofity. This is 

‘a very tender Tree, making very 
weak Shoots, which are very full of 
Flower- buds. The Fruit is not fo 
large as a Nutmeg, and not good, 
nor will the Tree laft any time; fo 
it is not worth cultivating. 

‘And indeed, from thefe thirty-one 
above-named, there are not above 
ten of them which I would advife to 
be planted ; becaufe when a Perfon 
can be furnifhed with thofe which 
are good, or has the belt of the Sea- 
fon, it is not worth while to plant 
any which are middling or indiffer- 
ent, for the fake of Variety : there- 
fore the Sorts which I fhould prefer 
are thefe after-mentioned : 

The early Purple ; the Groffe Mig- 
non; Belle Chevreufe; Red Magda- 
fen; Chancellor ; Bellegarde ; Bour- 
din; Roffawmna; Rambouillet; and 
Nivette. Thefe are the Sorts beft 
worth planting ; and as they fucceed 
each other, fo they will furnifh the 
‘Table thro’ the Seafon of Peaches ; 
and where there is room, and the 
Situation very warm, one or two 
Trees of the Catharine Peach fhould 
have Place ; for in very warm Sea- 
fons it is an excellent Fruit. 

The French diftinguifh thofe we 
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call Peaches into two Sorts; wx, 
Pavies and Peaches; thofe are call’d _ 
Peaches which quit the Stone; and 
thofe whofe Fleth clofely .adheres 
to the Stone, are call’d Pavies : thefe 
are much more efteem’d in France 


than the Peaches; tho” in Exgland 


the latter are preferr’d to the former 
by the generality of Perfons. 

The French alfo diftinguith them 
into Male and Female; the Pavies 
they make to be the Male, and the 
Peaches the Female: but this Di- 
ftinétion is without Foundation, fince - 
the Kernels of both Sorts will pre 
duce Trees equally : for the Flows 
ers of Peach trees are generally Her- 
maphrodite, and have all ‘the Parts 
of Generation in them ; fo that there 
is no Neceflity of fuppofing any of 
them to be intirely Male or Female: 
but it is likely, that this Diftin@ion 
is of long ftanding, before Perfons 
had a perfeét Notion of Male and 
Female in Plants, or at leaft they did 
not know how to diftinguifh them 
afunder. 

The Nearines (as I have in an- 
other Place faid) are by the French 
call’d Brugnons, which «differ from 
the other two Sorts, in having a fitm 
hard Flefh, and the Skins quite 
{mooth, without any Down upon 
them. The Sorts of thefe I have al- 
ready mention’d under the Article 
Ne&arines, to which the Reader may 
readily turn : therefore I fhall not 
repeat them in this Place. 

I thall now fet down the good 
Qualities of Peaches, by which any 
Perfon may judge of their Worth. 

A good Peach ought to have a 
firm Flefh: the Skin thould be thin, 
of a deep or bright-red Colour nexe 
the Sun, and of a yellowith Caft next 
the Wall: the Fleth fhould be of a 
yellowifh Colour, full of Juice, 
which fhould be high-flavour’d : the 
Stone {mall, and the Pulp or Fleth 

very 
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~ ery thick. When a Peach hath alf 


thefe Qualities, it may be efteem’d 
a valuable Fruit. 

All the different Sorts of Peaches 
have been originally obtain’d from 
the Stones ; which, being planted, 
produce new Varieties, as do the 


, Seeds of all other Fruits; fo that 


where Perfons have Garden enough 
to allow room for propagating thefe 
Fruits from Seeds, there is no doubt 
but many good Sorts may be ob- 
tain’d, which will be better adapted 
to our Climate than fuch as are 
brought from warmer Countries; 
tho’ it is true, that there will be 


miny pf them good for nothing, as. 


‘as the Cafe of moft Fruits and Flow- 
érs which are produc’d from Seeds, 
amongit which there may be fome 
valuable Kinds, fuperior to thofe 
from whence the Seeds were taken ; 
yet there is always a great Number 
which are little worth: but if we 
can obtain only two or three valu- 
able Sorts, it is fufficient to make 
amends for the Trouble of railing 
them: but where Perfons are fo 
Cuyious as to plant the Stones of thefe 
Fruits, great Regard fhould be had 
to the Sorts; and if the Fruit were 


_ permitted to remain upon the Trees 


until they dropp’d off, the Kernels 
would be fitter for planting,and more 
likely to grow. The belt Sorts for 
fowing are thofe whofe Flefh is firm, 
and cleaves to the Stone; and from 
amongtt thefe you fhould choofe fuch 
as ripen pretty early, and have arich 


~ vinous Juice ; from which Sorts fome_ 


good Fruit may be expetted. 
Thefe Stones fhould be planted in 
Autumn, on a Bed of light dry 
Earth, about three Inches deep; and 
four Inches afunder; and in the 
Winter the Beds fhould be cover’d, 
to protect them from the Frof, 
which; if permitted to enter deep 
into the Ground, will deftroy them : 
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in the Spring; when the Plants corhe 
up, they fhould be carefully clear’d 
from the Weeds, which fhould alfo 
be obferv'd throughout the Summer} 


-and if the Spring fhould prove very 


dry, if you refrefh them now-and- 
then with a little Water, it will 
greatly promote their Growth: in 
this Bed they fhould remain until 
the following Spring, when they 
fhould be carefully taken up, fo as 
not to bteak their tender Roots, and 
tranfplanted into a Nutfery, inRows 
three Feet afunder, and e'ghteen 
Inches diftant Plant from Plant in 
the Rows ; obferving to lay a little 
Mulch upon the Surface of the 
Ground about their Roots, to pre- 
vent its drying too faft: and if the 
Spring fhould prove very dry, you 
fhould give them a little Water 
once a Week, until they have taken 
Root ;. after which, they fhould be 
conitantly kept clear from Weeds, 
and the Grourcd between the Rows 
carefully dug everySpring, to loofen 
it, fo as that the render Fibres may 
ftrike out on every Side. . 

In this Nurfery they may con- 
tinue two or three Years; after 
which, they fhould be tranfplanted 
where they are to remain, to pro- 
duce Fruit. 

In removing thefe Trees, you 
fhould obferve to prune their down- 
right Roots (if they have any) pret- 
ty fhort, and to cut off all bruifed 
Parts of the Roots, as alfo all the 
{mall Tibres, which do generally 
dry, and, when left upon the Roots 
after planting again, grow mouldy, — 
and decay ; fo that they are injari- 
ous to the new Fibres which are fhot 
out from the Roots, and very often 
prevent the Growth of the T'rees : 
but you fhould by no means prune 
their Heads ; for the Plants which 
are produced from Stones, are gene- 
rally of a more fpongy Texture, ~~ 
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fo more liable to decay when cut, 
than thofe which are budded upon 
other Stocks. Befides, as thefeTrees 
are defigned for Standards (for it is 
not proper to plant them againft 
Walls, until you fee the Produce of 
their Fruit, to fhew which of them 
deferves to be cultivated), fo they 
will never require any other Prune- 
ing, but only to cut out decayed 
Branches, or fuch as fhoot out very 
irregular from the Sides ; for more 
than this, is generally very injuri- 
ous to them. 

In planting thefe Trees, it will be 
the better way to difpofe them fin- 
gly in the Quarters of the Kitchen- 
garden, where they will thrive, and 
produce Fruit, much better than if 
they are planted pretty near each 
other in Rows ; and as they are thus 
fingly difpofed, they will not do 
much Injury to the Crops which 
grow under them. 

When they have produced Fruit, 
you will foon be a Judge of their 
Goodnefs : therefore fuch of them 
as you diflike, may be deftroy’d ; 
but thofe which are godd, may be 
propagated by inoculating them 
upon other Stocks, which is the 
common Method now practifed to 
propagate thefe Fruits: therefore I 
fhall now proceed to treat of that 
more particularly ; in doing which, 
I fhall fet down the Method now 
commonly prattifed by the Nurfery- 
gardeners ; and then propofe fome 
féw ‘Things of my own, as an Im- 
provement thercon, for fuch Perfons 
who are very curious to have good 
Fruit. Burt, firft, 

You fhould be provided with 
Stocks of the Mufcle and White 
Pear - plums, which are generally 
efteem’d the two beft Sortsof Plums 
for Stocks te ineculate Peaches and 
Neciarines upon; as alfo fome Al- 


Sp Eg , 
mond and Apricot-ftocks, for fome 
tender Sorts of Peaches, which will 
not grow upon Plum tiocks : thelfg 


fhould be all produced from the ~ 


Stone (as hath been already directed 
in the Article of a Nur/ery), and 
not from Suckers, for the Reafons 
there laid down. 

When. thefe Stocks have grown 
in the Nurfery two Years, they will 
be ftrong enough to bud; the Sea- 
fon for which is commonly about 
Midfummer, or any time in Judy, 
when the Rind will eafily feparate 
from the Wood; when you thould 
make choice of fome good Cuttings" 
of the Sorts of Fruit you intend to 
propagate, always obferving to take 
them from healthy Trees, and fuch 
as generally produce a good Quanti- 
ty of well-taited Fruit ; for it is ve- - 
ry certain, that any Sort of Fruit 
may be fo far degenerated, where 
this Care is’ wanting, as not to be 
like the fame Kind. Befides, whens 
evera I’ree is unhealthy, the Buds 
taken from that Tree will always 
retain the Diftemper, in a greater or 
lefs Degree, according as it hath im- 
bibed a greater or leis Quantity of 
the diftemper’d Juice. Thus, for 
Infance, where a Peach or Neéia- 
rine-tree hath been greatly blighted, 
foas that the Shoots have grown ~ 
bufled, and the Leaves curled up to 
a great degree, that Diitemper is 
feldom recover'd again by the 
greateit Art, or at leaft not under 
feveral Years Management ; for let 
the Seafons prove ever fo favourable, 
yet thefe Trees will continually 
fhew the fame Diftemper; which 
many Perfons are fo weak as to 
fuppofe a frefh Blight; whereas in 
reality it is no other but the Re-” 
mains of the former Sicknefs, | 
which are fpread and intermix’d 
with all the Juices of the Tree ; fo 

that 
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’ that whatever Buds are. taken from 


fuch Trees, will always retain a Part 
of the Diftemper. 

Upon the Care which is taken in 
the Choice of the Buds, the whole 
Succefs depends ; therefore a Perfon 
who is curious to have good Fruit, 
cannot be too careful in this Parti- 
cular: for, in general, no more is 
regarded by thofe Nurfery - men 


~who are the moft careful in propa- 


gating the feveral Sorts of Fruit- 
trees, than the taking their Buds or 
Grafts from the true Kinds of Fruit- 
trees : but there 1s {till more Care re- 
quired to have found healthyTrees, 
¢fpecially in this ofPeach andNeéta:- 
rinés : for if the Buds are taken from 
young Plants in the Nurfery, which 
have not produced Fruit, the Shoots 
of which are generally very ftrong 
and vigorous, thefe Buds will have 
fo vicious an Habit, as rarely to be 
corrected, and brought into good 
Order: for they will fhoot more 
like the Willow than the Peach; the 
Joints being extended to a great 
Difiance from each other, the Shoots 
very grofs, and the Wood pithy : 
therefore where the Practice of take- 
ing the Buds from Nurfery-trees is 
long continued, there can be little 
Hopes of the Trees fo raifed. | 
would therefore recommend it to 


_ all curious Perfons, to procure their 


Buds from fuch Trees as have been 
long growing, whofe Fruit are well- 
flavoured, and the Trees perfectly 
found ; as alfo never to make choice 
of the ftrongeft or moft luxuriant 
Shoots of thefe Trees, but fuch 
Shoots as are well-condition’d, and 
whofe Buds grow pretty clofe toge- 
ther. And altho’ thefe do not make 
fo ftrong Shoots the following 
Year, as thofe which are taken from 


- Juxuriant Branches, yet they will be 


better difpofed to bear Fruit, and 
will make much better Trees. 
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The Cuttings with which you af¢ 
thus to be provided, fhould always ~ 
be taken from the Trees either in a 
Morning or Evening, or elfe in a 
cloudy Day ; for if they are cut off 
when the Sun is very hot, the 
Shoots will perfpire fo freely, as to 
leave the Buds deftitute of Moitt- 
ure; which is often the Caufe of 
their mifcarrying : and the fooner 
they are ufed when cut from the 
Trees, the better they will take. The 
manner of this Operation being ful- 
ly explain’d under the Article of 
Inoculation,  fhall not repeat it in 
this Place. The Management of 
thefe Trees, during their remaining 
time in the Nurfery, is likewife ful- 
ly fet down under that Article. [ 
fhall therefore proceed to the Plant- 
ing of thefe ‘Trees, either againft 
Walls, Efpaliers, or for Standards. 
But as the future Succefs of thefe 
Trees in a great meafure depends 
upon the Soil in which they are 
planted, I fhall briefly fet down the . 
Method of preparing the Earth for 
the Borders where they are defigned 
togrow. » 

The beft Earth for Peach-trees is 
fuch as is taken from a Pafture- 
ground, that is neither too Riff and . 
moift, nor over-dry ; but of a mid- 
dling Nature. This fhould be dug 
from the Surface of the Ground 
about ten Inches deep, taking the 
Turf with it; and fhould be laid im 
Heaps eight or ten Months at leaf ; 
but that which is prepared oneYear, 
is flill better before it be ufed ; du- 
ring which time it fhould be often 
turn’d, to rot the Turf, and break. 
the Clods; whereby it will be ren- 
der’d very light, and eafy to work ; 
and about the Beginning of Septem- 
ber you fhould carry it into the 
Garden, and make the Borders, 
which mutft be raifedin Height pro-. 
portionable to the Moifture of the © 

' ; Garden 3 | 
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Garden ; forif the Ground be very 
wet, it will be advifeable to lay 
fome Rubbith in the Bottom of the 
Border to drain of the Moifture, and 
to prevent the Roots of the Trees 
from running downward ; then raife 
the Border of Earth at leaft a Foot, 
or in very wet Land two Feet, 
above the Level of the Ground, fo 
that the Roots of the Trees may al- 
ways remain dry : but if the Ground 
be pretty dry, the Borders fhould 
not be raifed above fix or eightInch- 
es higher than the Surface ; which 
will be fufficient to allow for their 
finking. 

As to the Breadth of thefe Bor- 
ders, that can’t be too great; but 
they fhould never be lefs than fix 
or eight Feet broad where Fruit- 
trees are planted : for when the 
Borders are made very narrow, the 
Roots of the Trees will be fo con- 
fin’d in four or five Years time, that 
they will feldom thrive well after. 
The Depth of thefe Borders fhould 
not be greater than two Feet ; for 
where they are prepared to a great 
Depth, it only entices ‘the Roots of 
the Trees downward, which may be 
the Caufe of their future Barrennefs; 
for their Roots, being got down be- 
low the Influences of the Sun and 
Showers, imbibe a great Quantity 
of crude Juices ; which only add to 
the luxuriant Growth of the Trees, 
and deftroy their Fruitfulnefs: be- 
fides, whatever Fruit are produced 
from fuch Trees, are not near fo 
well-tafted, as are thofe which grow 
upon thofe Trees whofe Roots lie 
near the Surface, and enjoy the 
kindly Benefit of the Sun’s Heat, to 
correct and digeft whatever Crudi- 
ties there may be in the Earth. 

Your Borders, being thus prepa- 
| red, fhould lie about three Weeks or 
|a Month to fettle ; by which time 
| the Seafon forPlanting will be come, 

~ Von, Il. | 
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which fhould be perform’d as foon 
as the Leaves begin to decay, that 
the Trees may take Root before the 
Froft comes on to prevent them, 
In the Choice of the Trees, if they 
are to be procured from aNurfery, 
never take fuch as have large luxuri- 
ant Shoots, or that ftand in the Mid- 
dle of the Nurfery ; but rather thofe 
which grow near the Outfide, whofe 
Shoots are generally ofa redColour, 
and the Joints clofe together : for 
thofe which have produced very 
large Shoots, when they are cut 
down, very often die after the 
Knife; or if they do fhoot, they 
commonly produce luxuriantBranch- 
es, which are not difpofed for Sear- 
ing. Then you fhould carefully take 
up the Trees out of the Nurfery, fo 
/as not to break or bruife theirRoots; 
and with a fharp Knife you muft 
prune the extreme Parts of them, 
and cut off {mooth any broken or 
bruifed Roots ; as alfo all the fmall 
Fibres fhould be taken off, for the 
Reafons before given. | 
And having thus prepared your 
Trees, you fhould meafure out their 
Diftance, which ought never to be 
lefs than twelve Feet; but where 
the Ground is very good, they 
fhould be planted fourteen Feet afun- 
der. This, I doubt not, will be 
thought too great a Diftance by maé 
ny Perfons, efpecially fince it is con- 
trary to the general Practice at this 
time: but I am fatisfied, whoever 
fhall try the Experiment, will find 
it no more than is fufficient for thefe 
Trees, where they are rightly ma- 
naged ; for if they take kindly to 
the Soil, their Branches may be fo 
train’d, as to furnifh all the lower 
Part of the Wall ina few Years; 
which is what fhould be principally: 
regarded, and not, as is too oftn 
the Pra€tice, ran up the Shoots in 
Height, and leave all the lower 
Uuu Part 
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"Part of the /Tree deftitute of bear- 
ing Wood ; fo that, in a few Years, 
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can’t nourifh twenty Trees equally 


there will not be any Fruit but upon 
the upper Part of the Trees ; which 
alfo muft be the Cafe where they 
are planted too clofe ; becaufe there 
being no room to extend the Branch- 
es on either Side, they are obliged 
to lead them upright ; which pro- 
duces the before - mentioned ill 
Effect. 

There may alfo be fome Perfons, 

who may think this Diilance too 
fmall for thefe Trees ; becaufe 
Pluins, Cherries, and moft other 
Sort of Fruit-trees, require much 
more rcom : but when it is confi- 
der’d, that Peach andNeiarine-trees 
produce their Fruit only upon the 
former Year’s Wood, fo that the 
Shoots of thefe Trees muft be annu- 
ally fhortened in every Part of them, 
to obtain bearing Wood, therefore 
‘the Trees may be kept in much lefs 
Compafs than thofe of any other 
_ Sort of Fruit, and thereby every 
Part of the Wail may be conitantly 
fupplied with bearing Branches: for 
when’ the Trees are planted at a 
great Diftance, the Branches are of- 
ten extended to fuch Lengths, as to 
leave the Middle of the Trees na- 
ked. 

And here I can’t help taking no- 
tice of another very great Error in 
planting Wall-fruit 5 which is, the 
placing Standard or Half-ftandard- 
trees between the others, to cover 
the upper-Part of the Wall, and to 
produce Fruit, until the Trees un- 
derneath are grown up fufficient to 
furnifh the Walls, when the Stan- 
dards are to be taken away. This 
is done without confidering, that the 
greater Number of Trees which are 
planted in a {mall Compafs, the lefs 
Nourifhment they can receive, and 
fo, confequently, muit be the wezk- 
er; for the fame Space of Ground 


as well as itcould ten: fo that what- 
ever Strength the Standard - trees 
may have, the Dwarfs will be pro- 
portionably weaker : and it is a 
common Obfervation, that moft 
Trees extend their Roots as far un- 
der-ground, as their Branches {pread 
above-ground ; fo that there fhould 
always be the fame Allowance given 
to the Wall-trees, if we would have 
them ftrong and vigorous ; therefore 
the building very high Walls for 
Fruit is to no Purpofe; for a ten 
or twelve Feet Wall will be f{nfficient 


_ for moit Sorts of Fruit, except 


Pears. 

But to return to Planting: After 
you have mark’d out the Places 
where each Tree is to itand, you 
muit with your Spade make anHole 
wide enough to receive the Roots of 
the Tree ; then you fhould place it . 


_¢own, obferving to turn the Bud 


outward, that the wounded Part of 
the Stock may be hid; and let the 
Stem of the Tree be placed about 
four or five Inches from the Wall, 
with its Head inclining thereto; then 
fill in the Earth with your Hands, 
obferving to break the Clods, that 
the Earth may fall in between the 
Roots, fo as no void Spaces may be 
left about them. You fhould alfo 
gently fhake the Tree with your 
Hands, to fettle the Earth down the 
better; then with your Foot gently — 
prefs down the Earth about the’ 
Stem ; but do not tread it down too 
hard, which is many times a very 
great Fault: for when the Ground | 
is inclinable to bind, the treading of 
it clofe doth often render theGroun 
{o hard, as that the tender Fibres of 
the Roots can’t firtke mto it; where 
by the T’ree remains at a Stand foi 
fonre time; and ifthe Earth be no 
loofen’d in time, it frequently dies 
fo that. whenever you obferve th 
Ear 
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Earth of your Border to be bound, 
either by great Rains, or from any 
other Cauie, you fhould fork and 
loofen it again; oblerving always 
to do it in dry Weather, if in Win- 
ter or Spring; but in Summer it 
fhould be done in a moift Seafon. 

Although I have here given Di- 

rections for the Choice of Trees 
from the Nurfery, after the ufual 
Method of planting thefe Trees ; 
which is, that of taking fuch as have 
made one Year’s Shoot ; yet I would 
prefer thofe which were budded the 
preceding Summer, and have made 
no Shoot; for if the Budis found 
and plump, and the Bark-of the 
Stock well clofed, where the Bud is 
inferted, there will be no Danger of 
its growing ; and when the Bud has 
fhot to the Length of five or fix Inch- 
es, if itis ftopp’d by pinching off the 
Top, it will put out lateral Branches, 
which may be trained to the Wall ; 
and this will prevent any cutting off 
the Head: for thefe Trees do not 
care for thofe large Amputations, 
efpecially fome of the more tender 
Sorts. And by this Method: of 
planting thefe Trees in Bud, no time 
willbe loft ; when it is confidered, 
that the Trees which have fhot, mutt 
be cut down, and there is an Hazard 
of their fhooting again: therefore I 
» am convinced from Experience, that 
‘It is the beit Method. 
- After you have thus planted your 
Trees, you fhould faften their Heads 
to the Wall, to prevent their being 
fhaken by the Wind ; 3 which would 
diiturb their Roots, and break of 
the tender Fibres foon after they 
_ were produced, to the no {mall Pre- 
eee of the ‘Trees : you fhould al- 

fo lay fome Mulch upon. the Sur- 
face of the Ground about theirRoots, 
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‘would i injure, if not deitroy, the fmall af 


Fibres. ' 

Thefe Things being duly obferv- 
ed, they will require no farther Care 
till theFebruary following ; toward 
the I.atter-end of which Month, or | 
the Beginning of March, according _ 
as the Seafonis earlier or later, you 
muft cut off the Heads of the new- 
planted Trees, leaving only four or 
five Eyes above the Bud ; in doing 
of which, you muft be very careful 
not to difturb their Roots: to pre- 
vent which, you fhould place your 
Foot down clofe to the Stem of the 
Tree, and take faft hold of that Part 
of the Stock below the Bud with one 
Hand, to hold it fteady, while with 
the other Hand you gently flope off 
the Head of the Tree with a fharp 
Knife at the intended Place, which 
fhould always be jult above an Eye: 
this fhould always be done in dry 
Weather ; for if there fhould be 
much.Rain foon after it is done, the 
Wet will enter the wounded Part,and 
damage the Tree : nor fhou'd it be 
done in frofty Weather, for the fame 
Reafon ; for that would enter the 
wounded Part, and prevent its heal- 
ing over. After you have headed 
the Trees, you fhould gently loofen 
the Earth of the Borders, to admit 
the Fibres of the Roots: but you 
muft be very careful, in doing of 
this, not tocnt or bruife their new 
Roots, which would .alfo da- 


mage them : and if the Mulch which 


was laid about their Roots in Av- 
tumn be rotten, you may dig it into 
the Border at fome Dittance from 
the Roots of the Trees ; and when 


.the dry Weather comes on, you 


fhould pare off fome Turf from a 
Patture - ground, which fhould be, 
laid upon the Surface of the Border 
about the Roots ofthe Trees, turn- 


| before the Froft fets in, to prevent it 
P eon penne the Ground ; which .ing the Grafs downward : which 
+ | Uuu2 will 
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will preferve a gentle Moifture in 
the Earth, better than any other 
Sort of Mulch: and this will not 
harbour Infeéis, as moft Sorts of 
Dung and Litter do, to the no {mall 
Detriment of the Trees. 

In watering of thefe Trees, you 
fhould obferve to do it with aNoffel 
upon the Watering-pot, fo as to let 
it out in Drops : for when it is hafti- 
ly pour’d down, it caufes the Ground 
to bind ; andif you water over the 
Head of the Tree, it will be of great 
Service to it. Your Waterings 
fhould not be repeated too often, 
nor fhould they be given in great 
Quantity ; both which are very in- 
jurious to new- planted Trees. 

In the middle of Muay, when thefe 
Trees will have feveral Shoots fix 
or eight Inches in Length, you 
fhould nail them to the Wall; ob- 
ferving to train them horizontally, 
rubbing off all fore-right Shoots, or 
fuch as are weak, whereby thofe 
which are preferved will be much 
ftronger : but if there are not more 
than two Shoots produced, and thofe 
very ftrong, you fhonld at the fame 


time nip off their Tops ; which will 


caufe each of them to pufh out two 
or more Shoots, whereby the Wall 
will be better fupplied with Branch- 
es: you muft alfo continue to re- 
frefh them with Water in dry Wea- 
ther, during the whole Seafon, other- 
wife they will be apt to fuffer ; for 
their Roots having but little hold of 
the Ground the firft Year after 
tranfplanting, if the Seafon fhould 
prove very dry, it will greatly re- 
tard their Growth, if due care be 
not taken to water them. 

In the Beginning of OGober, 
when you obferve the Trees have 
Cone fhooting, you fhould prune 
‘them ; in doing of which, you mutt 
fhorten the Branches in proportionto 
4ue Strength of the Tree 5; which, 
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if flrong, may be left eight Inches 
long; but if weak, fhould be fhort- 
en’d to four or five : then you fhould 
train them horizontally to the Wall 
(as was before direéted), fo that the 
Middle of the Trees may be void of 
Branches; for that Part of the Tree 
will be eafily furnithed with Wood 
afterwards; whereas, if the Shoots 
are train’d perpendicularly to the 
Wall, thofe which are the ftrongeft 
will draw the greateft Share of the 
Sap from the Roots, and mount up- 
ward: fothat the Side-branches will 
be deprived of their Nourifhment, 


_and grow weaker, until they, many 


times, decay ; and this is the Rea- 
fon, that we fee fo many Peach-trees 
with one upright Stem in the Mid- 
dle, and the two Sides wholly un- 
furnifhed with Branches; whereby 
the Middle of each Tree cannot 
produce any Fruit, that being fill’d 
with large Wood, which never pro- 
duces any bearing Shoots: nor can 
the two Sides of the Trees be régu- 
Jarly fill’d with fruitful Branches, 
when this Defect happens to them ; 
therefore this Method fhould be 
carefully obferv’d in the training up 
young Trees; for when they are 
permitted to run into Diforder at 
firft, it will be impoffible to reduce 
them into a regular healthful State 
afterward, the Wood of thefeTrees 
being too foft and pithy to admit of 
being cut down again (as may be 
practisd on many other hardy 
Fruit-trees, which will fhoot out 
vigoroufly again) ; whereas thefe 
will gum at the Places where they 
are wounded, and in a few Years in- 
tirely.decay. 

Tne Summer following, when the 
Trees begin to thoot, you fhould 
carefully look over them, to rub off | 
all fore right Buds, or fuch as are 
ill-placed, and train thofe which are) 
delign’dito remain horizontally to 

the. 
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the Wall, in their due Order as they 
are produced ; for this is the princi- 
pal Seafon when you can beft order 
the T'rees as you would have them ; 
whereas, if they are neglected until 
Mid/ummer, as is the common Prac- 
tice, a great Part of the Noarith- 
ment will be exhaufted by fore-right 
Shoots, and other ufelefs Branches, 
which muft afterward be cut off ; 
and hereby the remaining Shoots 
will be render’d very weak, and per- 
haps fome Part of the Wall be in- 
tirely unfurnifh’d with Branches ; 
which might have been eafily fup- 
plied in the Beginning of May, by 
ftepping fome of the ftronger Shoots 
in ‘fuch Parts of the Tree where 
there is a Neceflity for more Branch- 
es; whichwould caufe each of them 
to fhoot out two or more Side- 
branches below the Ends of the 
Shoots, which may be guided into 
the vacant Parts of the Tree, as they 
are produced, fo as that every Part 
may be regularly furnifh’d with 
proper Wood ; which is the greateft 
Beauty and Excellency of Wall- 
trees : but you fhould always forbear 
flopping the Shoots in Summer, 
where there is not a Neceflity for 
Branches to fill the Wall ; for there 
cannot be a greaterFault committed, 
than that of multiplying the Num- 
- ber of Shoots, fo as to caufe a Con- 
fufion, whereby the Branches will 
be too weak to produce good Fruit : 
befides, when they are too clofe laid 
in upon the Wall, the Air is exclu- 
ded from the Shoots by the great 
Number of Leaves, fo that they 
are never duly ripen’d; and confe- 
quently, what Fruit is produc’d 
thereon, can’t be fo well-tafted as 
-thofe which are produc’d upon fuch 
_ Trees where the Shoots receive all 
the Advantages of Sun and Air to 
| Maturate them. | 
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Thus having fet down the Method 
of training up young Trees, 1 fhall 
now proceed to their Pruning, and 
future Management ; which, being 
the fame as with full-grown Trees, 
will ferve for general Directions how 
to manage thefe Sorts of Fruit. 

In the Pruning of Peach and 
Neétarine-trees (which require the 
fame Management), the two follow- 
ing Rules fhould be ftriétly obferv- 
ed ; viz. Firft, That every Part of - 
the Tree be equally furnifh’d with 
bearing Wood ; and, Secondly, That 
the Branches are not laid in too 
clofe to each other, for the Reafons 
before laid down (with fome others 
which will be hereafter inferted). 
As to the firft, it muft be obferv’d, 
That all thefe Trees produce their 
Fruit upon the young Wood, either 
of the preceding Year, or, at moft, 
the two Years Shoots, after which 
Age they do not bear: therefore 
the Branches fhould be pruned fo 
as to caufe them to produce new 
Shoots annually in every Partof the 
Tree ; which cannot be done in the 
ordinary Method of Pruning, where 
Perfons neglect their Trees at the 
Seafon when they are moft capable 
of Management, which is in 4pri/, 
May, and Fune; at which time the 
luxuriant Growth of Branches may 
be check’d by pinching, and new 
Shoots. produc’d where they are 
wanting, by ftopping the neighbour- 
ing Branches; which Shoots, being 
produc’d at that Seafon, will have 
time enough to ripen, and gain 
Strength, before the Autumn comes 
on; whereasall thofe Shoots which 
are produc’d after the middle of 
Fune, will be crude and pithy ; and 
though they may fometimes pro- 
duce a few Bloffoms, yet thofe rarely 
bring Fruit ; nor are the future 
Branches good which are produced 
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PE 
from fuch Wood, the Veffels being 
too large to ftrain the Juices, fo that 
they ealily admit of great Adeenpition 
of crude Nourifhment to pafs through 
them. Therefore thofePerfons who 
ouly regardtheir Wall-trees at two 
different Seafons, wiz. the Winter 
and Midfummer Pruning, cannot 
poiibly have them in good Order; 
for when all the Branches which were 
produced in the Spring, are permit- 
téd to remain until the Middle or 
Latter-end of Fune (as is the com- 
mon Practice), fome of the moft vi- 
gerous will draw the greateit Part 
of the Nourifhment from the weaker 
Branches ; which, when the firong 
ones are taken off, will be too weak 
to produce fair Fruit ; and hereby 
the Strength of theTrees is exhauft- 
ed, tonourifh the ufelefs Branches, 


- which: are annually cut off again : 


and thus are too many Trees ma- 
nag’d, and at the fame time Com- 
plaints made ef their Luxuriancy ; 
becaufe two or three Shoots, by 
drawing in the greateft Share of the 
Nourifhment, grow very ftrong and 
woody (whereas, if the Nourifhment 
had been equally, diftributed to a re- 
gular Quantity of Branches, there 
would be no Sign of their too great 
Strength); wiaisi, by often cutting 
off thefe vigorous Branches, theTrees 
are either intirely deftroy’d, or, at 
Jeaft, render’d fo weak as nat to be 
able to produce Fruit: for although 
by thus weakening the Branches, it 
is often the means to produce a good 
Number of Blofloms (as may many 
times be obferv’d alfo. upon autum- 
nal Shoots) ; yet the utmoit of their 
Strength is fpent in ‘expanding the 


_ Flowers, fo that they rarely produce 


Fruit ;-and very often the greateft 
Part of the Branches die foon after ; 
which is fuppofed to be occafion’d 
by a Blight (as I have elfewhere faid) 


when in reality it is nothing lefs ah 
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the’ Fault of thofe who have the 
Management of the Trees. It is. 

therefore of the greateltConfequence 

to the Wall-trees, efpecially of thefe 

Sorts, to go over them two or three 

times in the Months of May and 

June to rub of all irregular Shoots, 

and to train in the Branches that are 

left in due Order to the Wall, that 

each Shoot may have an equal Ad- 

vantage of Sua and Air; both of 
which are abfolutely neceflary to ri- 

pen and prepare the Wood for the. 
next Yéar’s Bearing. 

And by duly obterving the Brees 
at this Seafon, there will not be Oc- 
cafion for fo much Cutting, as is 
often pratifed on Peach-trees, to_ 
their great Injury ; for their Wood- 
branches are generally foft, tender, 
and pithy, which, when greatly 
wounded, are not healed over again 
fo foon as many other Sorts of Trees; 
and the Wet, infinuating into the 
wounded Parts, doth often caufe the 
Branches to canker and die ; which 
may be intirely avoided by the 
gentle, eafy Method of pinching | 


and rubbing off the Buds in the 


Spring-feafon, which never makes 
any Wounds on the Tree: and 
hereby a vaftdeal of Labour is fa- 
ved ; for onePerfon, who is ready at 
this Bufinefs, will go over a great 
Quantity of Walling in a Day ;. 
whereas if the Trees are permitted 
to grow rude all the Spring, they 
will require fix times the Labour to 
reduce them into Order : befides, it 
is asgreat Difadvantage to the Fruit, 
in permitting the Branches of the 
Trees to extend from the Wall, and: 
fhade them : and when they have 
grown under the Shelter of the fe 
Branches and Leaves all the Spring, | 
until Midfummer, then by pruning — 
off and moments, moft. of thefe 
Shoots, and nailing the others clofe 
to the Wall, the Fruits are fuddenly 
A eae 
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expofed tothe Sun and Air, whereby 
they receive a very great Check, and 
are not only retarded in their 
Growth, but often rendered ill- 
tafted ; and have tough Skins. 

The Dittance which the Branches 
of thefe Trees fhould be allow’d 
againft the Wall, muft be propor- 
tion’d to theSize of theFruit, or the 
Length of the Leaves : for if we 
obierve how the Branches of Trees 
are naturally difpofed to grow, we 
fhall always find them placed at a 
greater or lefs Diftance, as their 
Leaves are larger or {maller, as [ 
have already obferved under the Ar- 
ticle of Leaves: and there is no furer 
Guide toa curiousArtift thanNature, 
from whence a Gardener fhould al- 
ways be dire€ted in every Part of 
his Profeffion; fince his Bufinefs is 
to aid and affift Nature, where fhe is 
not capable of bringing her Produc- 
tions to Maturity; or where there 
is room, to make confiderable Im- 
provements by Art ; which cannot 
be any otherwife effefted, than by 
gently affifting her in her own Way. 

But to return to Pruning of thefe 
Trees : The Branches being care- 
fully trained in, as before dire&ted, 


an the Spring and Summer-feafons, 
we come now to treat of the Winter- 
-praning, which is commonly per- 


formed in February or March: but 


‘the beft Seafon for this Work is in 


Oober, when their Leaves begin to 
fall; which will be early enough for 
their Wounds to heal, before the 
Froft comes.on; fo that there will 
be no Danger of their being hurt 
thereby: and the Branches -of the 


trength of the Roots at that Sea- 


Bern being proportion’d to the 


: 


fon, all the afcending Sap in the 
Spring will be employed to nourifh 
only thofe ufeful Parts of the 
Branches which are left; whereas, 
af they are left unpruned till Februa - 
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ry, the Sap in the Branches\being 
then in Motion, as may be obferved 
by the {welling of the Buds, the 
greateit Part of it will be drawn up 
to the extreme Parts of the Branch- 
es, to nourith fuch Bloffoms as mutt 
be afterwards cut off : and this may 
be eafily known by obferving the 
ftrongeft Shoots at that Seafon,when 
you will find the extreme Buds to 

{well fatter than moft of the lower 
ones; for there being no Leaves 
then upon theBranches, to detain the. - 
Sap to nourifh the lower Buds, the 

upper ones will always draw from 

thofe below. 

But it is a conftant Pra€tice a- 
mongft Gardeners, founded upon 
long Experience, to prune weak 
Trees early in the Winter, and 
luxuriant ‘Trees late in the Spring, 
in order to check their Luxurian- 
cy. Now it is evident, that this 
Check does not proceed from any 
confiderable Lofs of Sap at the 
Wounds of the pruned Tree (ex- 
cepting a few of the bleeding Trees, 
when cut at that Seafon); but muft 
arife from fome other Caufe; for by 
feveral Experiments made by the 
Rev. Dr. Hales, in fixing Mercurial 
Gauges to the Stems of frefh cut 
Trees, he found thofe Wounds were 
conitantly in an imbibing State, ex- 
cept theVine in the Bleeding-feafon. 

When a weak Tree is pruned 
early in the Beginning of Winter, 
the Orifices of the Sap-veffels aré 
clofed up long before the Spring ; 
and confequently, when, in the 
Spring and Summer, the warm Wea- 
ther advances, the attracting Force 
of the perfpiring Leaves is not then ~ 
weakened by many Inlets from frefh 
Wounds; but is wholly exerted in 
drawing Sap from the Root : where- 
as, on the other hand, when a Juxu- 
riant T'ree is pruned Jate in the | 
Spring, the Force of its Leaves to 
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attraé Sap from the Root will be 
much fpent and loft, at the feveral 
frefh cut Inlets. 

Befides, if it were no Advantage 
to the Trees to prune them at this 
Seafon (which I think no one will 
have Reafon to doubt, after making 
the Trial) ; but that it only fucceeds 
as well as the Spring-pruning ; yet 
there is a great Advantage in doing 
of it at Michaelmas; for that being 
‘a much more leifure Seafon with 
Gardeners than the Spring, they will 
have more time to perform it care- 
fully ; and then they will not have 
too many Things come together, 


which may require to be immedi-_ 


ately executed : for the Spring be- 
ing the principal Seafon for cropping 
their Kitchen-gardens, and attend- 
ing their Hot-beds, if tney are dif- 
engaged from the Bufinefs of Prune- 
ing at that time, it will be of great 
Advantage, efpecially where there 
is a great Quantity of Walling. And 
there isalfo another Benefit in Prune- 
ing at this Seafon; which is, the 
having the Borders at Liberty to dig 
and make clean before the Spring; 
fo that the Garden may not appear 
in Litter at that Seafon. | 
Having faid thus much concerning 
the time of Pruning, I fhall now 
proceed to give fome general 
Dire@tions how it is to be performed 
on Peach and Neétarine-trees,which 
require a very different Manage- 
@ent from moft other Sorts of 
Fruits. 

In Pruning of thefe Trees, you 
fhould always obferve to cut them 
behind a Wood-bud, which may be 
eafily diftinguifhed from the Blof- 
fom-buds, that are fhorter, rounder, 
and more turgid, than the Wood- 
buds: for if the Shoot have not a 
leading Bud where it is cut, it is ve- 
ry apt todie down to the next lead- 
ing Bud ; fo that what fruit may 
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Le produced above that, will come 
to nothing, there being always a 
Neceffity of a leading Bud to attract 
the Nourifhment ; for it is not fufh- 
cient that they have a Leaf-bud, as 
fome have imagined, fince that will 
attract but a fmall Quantity of 
Nourifhment ; the great Ufe of the 
Leaves being to perfpire away fuch 
crude Juices as are unfit to enter 
the Fruit : the Length you fhould 
leave thefe Branches, fhould be pro- 
portion’dto the Strength of theTree, 
which, in an healthy ftrong Tree, 
may be left ten Inches or more ; 
but, in a weak one, they fhould not 
be more than fix Inches: however, 
in this you muft be guided by the 
Pofition of a leading Bud; for it is 
better to leave a Shoot three or four 
Inches longer, or to cut it two or 
three Inches fhorter, than we would 
choofe to do, provided there be one 
of thefe Buds; it being abfolutely 
neceflary for the future Welfare of 
the ree : you fhould alfo cut out in- 
tirely all weak Shoots, tho’ they may 
have many Blofiom- buds upon 
them ; for thefe have not Strength 
enough to nourifh the Fruit, fo as 
to give it a kindly Flavour; but 
they will weaken the other Parts of 
the Tree. 

In nailing the Shoots to the Wall, 
you muft be careful to place them at 
as equal Diftances as poffible, that 
their Leaves, when come ont, may 
have room to grow, without fhading 
the Franches too much; and you 
fhould never nail them upright, if it 
can be prevented ; for when they 
are thus trained, they are very fub- 
jet to fhoot from the uppermoft 
Eyes : and the lower Part of the 
Shoots will thereby become naked. 

There is not any thing in the 
Bufinefs of Gardening, which ha: 
more exercifed the Thoughts of ths 
Curious, than how to preierve thei) 

. tende: 
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tender Sorts of Fruit from being 
blighted in the Spring of the Year ; 
and yet there has been little written 
~ upon this Subjeét, which is worth 
Notice. Some Perfons have p:opofed 
Mattreffes of Straw or Reeds to be 

laced before the Fruit-trees againft 
Walls, to prevent their being blatt- 
ed : others have directed the fixing 
horizontal Shelters in their Walls, 
to prevent the perpendicular Dew or 
Rain from falling upon the Blofloms 
of the Fruit-trees, which they fup- 
pofed to be the chief Caufe of their 
Blighting : but both thefe Contri- 
vances have been far from anfwer- 
ing the Expeétations of thofe Perfons 
who have put them in Prattice, as I 
have elfewhere fhewn ; therefore it 
may not be improper to repeat fome 
Things in this Place, which I have 
before mentioned, in relation to this 
Matter. And, 

. Firft, I have already faid, that 
the Blights, which are fo often com- 
plained of, do not fo much proceed 
from any external Caufe, or Incle- 
mency in the Seafon, as from a Dif- 
temper orWeaknefs in theT'rees : for 
if we obfervetheTrees at that‘eafon, 
where they are the moft fubjed& to 
what is called a Blight, we fhall find 
the Branches very {mall, weak, and 
not half ripen’d, as alfo trained in 
very clofe to each other ; thefe 
Branches are, for the mott part, full 
of Blofiom-buds (which is chiefly 
occafion’d by their want of Strength). 
Thefe Buds do indeed open ; and, to 
Perfons not fkill’d in Fruit-trees,fhew 
a great Profpect of a plentiful Crop 
of Fruits ; whereas the whole 
Strength of the Branches is fpent in 
nourtfhing the Flowers ; and, being 
unable to do any more, the Blof- 
foms fall off, and the {mall Efforts of 
the Leaf-buds are check’d; fo that, 
many times, the greateft Part of the 
Branches die away ; and this is call- 


Pre 


ed a great Blight: whereas at the 
fame time it may be often obferv’d, 
that fome Trees of a different Sort, | 
nay, even fome of the fame Sort, 
which were ftronger, tho’ placed in 
the fame Soil, expofed to the fame 
Afpeét, and fubjeét to the fame In- 

clemency of Air, have efcaped very 
well, when the weak Trees have ap- 
peared to be almoft dead; which isa 
plain Indication, that it proceeds 
from fome Caufe within the Tree, 
and not from any external Blight : 
all this will therefore be remedied, 
by obferving the foregoing Direéti- 

ons in the Pruning and Management 
of the Trees, fo as never to over- 
burden them with Branches, nor to 
fuffer any Part of the Trees to ex- 
hauft the wholeNourifhment from the 
Root, fo asto caufe the other Parts 

to be very weak ; but to diftribute 
the Nourifhment equally to every 
Shoot, that there may be none too 
vigorous, at the fame time that 
others are too weak ; and by conti- 
nually rubbing off ufelefs or fore- 

right Shoots, as they are produced, 
the Strength of the Trees will not 

be fpent, to nourifh fuch Branches as 
muft be afterwards cut out, which is 
too often feen in the Management of 
thefe Trees. And, 

Secondly, It fometimes happens, 
that the Roots of thefe Trees are 
buried too deep in the Ground, 
which, in a cold or moift Soil, is one 
of the greateft Difadvantages that 
can attend thefe tender Fruits; for 
the Sap which is contained in the 
Branches, being by the Warmth of 
the Sun put ftrongly into Motion 
early in the Spring, is exhaufted in 
nourifhing the Bloffoms ; and a Part 
of it is perfpired thro’ the Wood- 
branches, fo that its Strength is loft 
before theWarmth can reach to their 
Roots, to put them into an equal 

Motion 
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Motion in Search of frefh Nourith- 
ment, to fupply the Expence of . the 
Bratiches; for want of which, the 
Blofloms fail off and decay, and the 
Shoots feemto be at a Stand, until 
the farther Advance of the Warmth 
penetrates to the Roots, and fets 
them in Motion ; when fuddenly af- 
ter, the Trees, which before look’d 
weal: and decaying, do make prodi- 
gious Progrefs in their Shoots ; and. 
before the Summer is fpent, are fur- 
nifhed with much ftronger Branches 
than thofe Trees which havethe full 
Advantage of Sun and Showers, and 
that are more fruitful end healthy; 


‘Which muft certainly be owing to 


the former Obfervation, as alio to 
their drawing in a great Quantity of 
erude Moilture; which, tho’ ps: 
ductive of Wood, is yet aukied ly for 
Fruit -if, therefore, this be theCafe, 


_ there is no way of helping this, but 


by raifing up the Trees, if they-are 
young; or, ifthey are too old to 
remove, it is the better way to root 
them out, and makenew Borders of 
frefh Earth, and plant down young 
Trees ; forit is a great Vexation to 
be at the Trouble and Expence of 
pruning and managing thefe Trees, 
without having the Pleafure of reap- 
ing any Advantage from them: 


‘which will always be the Cafe where 


the Trees are thus injudicioufly 
planted. Or, 

Thirdly, This may proceed from 
the: Trees wanting Nourifhment, 
whichis many times the Cafe,where 
they are planted in an hard gravel- 
ly Soil, in‘twhich it is the common 
Pradiice to dig Borders three or four 
Feet wide, and three Feet deep in- 
to the Rock of Gravel, which is 
filled with good frefh Earth, into 
which the’T'rees are planted, where 
they willthrive pretty well for two 
Years, until their Roots reach the 
Gravel, where they are cenfin’d, as 
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if planted in a Pot ; and for want of 
proper Nourifhment, the Branches 
continually decay every Year. This: 
cannot be help’d, where the ‘l’rees 
Rave been vrowing fome Years, 
without taking them intirely up, 
or by digging away the Gravel 
from their Roots, and adding a large 
Quantity of frefh Earth, that may 
afford them a Supply of Nourifh-- 
ment: but where a Perfon intends 
to plant Fruit-trees upon fuch a Soil, 
I would advife him never to dig in- 
to the Gravel ; but, on the contra- 
ry, to raife the Borders at leaft two 


-Feet above it, with good freth Earth; 


which, if made of a contfiderable 
Width, fo that their Roots may 
have room to extend themfelves up- 
on the Gravel, they will enjoy the 
kindly Influences of the San and 
Showers, and produce delicate well- 
flavour’d Fruit in plenty. . 

But if the Unfruitfulnefs of the 
Trees do not proceed from any of 
the before-mentioned Caufes,and is: 
the Effeét of unkindly Seafons, then 
the beft Method yet known is, in 
frofty dry Weather, when little Dew 


falls, to fprinkle the Branches of the 


Trees gently with Water in the 
bloffoming Seafon, and while the 
young-fet Fruit is tender; which 
fhould always be done before Noon, 
that the Moifture may evaporate | 
before the Night comes on; and if 
in the Night you carefully cover 
theTrees with Mats, Canvas, or fomé 
fuch light Covering, it will be of 
great Service to them: however, 
where theTrees are flrong and vigo- 
rous, they are not fo liable to fuifer 
by a {mall Inclemency, as are thofe 
which are weak; fo that there will 
be few Seafons in which there may 
not be Hopes of a moderate Quan- 
tity from them; tho’ there fhould 
be no Covering ufed ; for where 
thefe rho iis are ufed, if it isnot 
, performed 
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performed with great Care and Di- 
ligence, it is much better to have no 
Covering , but truft to the Clemency 
of the Seafon : for if the Coverings 
are kept too clofe, or continued too 
long, the Trees will receive more 
Injury hereby, than from being con- 
ftantly expoied; or if after they 
have been covered for fome time, 
theyare then incautiouflyremoved, fo. 
as to expofe the Trees too fuddenly 
to the open Air, they will fuffer 
more thereby than if they had not 
been covered : however, I mutt ‘re- 
peat in this Place what has been be- 
fore mentioned, under another Arti- 
cle, of aManagement which has been 
generally attended with Succefs ; 
which is, Phe putting up two Fea- 
ther-edge Deal-boards, joined toge- 
ther, over the Top of : de Trees, fo 
as to form a Penthoufe, to caft off 


perpendicular Wet: thefe fhoald be | 


fixed up when the Trees begin to 
bloffom, and fhould remain till the 
Fruit is well fet, when they fhouid 
be taken down, to admit the Dew 
and Rain to the Leaves and Branches 
of the Trees, which muf not be 
longer kept off : and where the 
Wall is long, and is expofed to 
Draughts or Currents of Wind, if 
at the Diftance of forty Feet from 
each other are fixed fome crofs 
Reed-hedges, to projeét about ten 
Feet from the Wall, thefe will break 
the Force of the Wind, and prevent 
its deftroying of the Bloffoms; and 
thefe may be removed away, as foon 
as the Danger is over: where thefe 
Things have been practifed, they 
were generally attended with Suc- 
- cefs ; and as there will be no Trou- 
ble of covering and uncovering in 
this Method, after they are fixed up, 
there can be no Danger of Negleét, 
as very often is the Cafe when the 
Trouble is great, or to be often re- 
peated, aD 
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When your Fruit is fet, and 
grown to the Bignefs of a Smaill- 
nut, you fhould go over the T’rees, 
and thin them, leaving them at leaf 
five or fix Inches afunder; for when 
they are permitted to remain in 
Buches, as they are often produced, 
the Nourifhment which fhould be 
employed wholly to the Fruits de- 
fign’d to ftand, will be equally fpent 
amoneft the whole Number; a great 
Part of which muft be afterward 


pulled off ; fo that the fooner this - 


is done, the better it will be for the 
remaining Fruit : and if it fhould 
fometimes happen, that a Part of 
thofe left, by any Accident, fhould 
be deftroyed, yet the remaining ones” 
will be much the larger and better- 
tafted for it; and the Trees will 
gain more Strength; for a mode- 
rate Quantity of Fruit is always 
preferable to a great Crop ; the 
Fruit, when but few, will be much 
larger, better tafted, and the Trees 
in a Condition to bear well the fuc- 
ceeding Years : whereas when they 
are overcharged with Fruit, it is al- 
ways {mall, ill-tafted ; and theTrees 
are generally fo much weakened 
thereby, as not to be in a Condition 
to bear well for two Years after : fo 
that, upon the Whole, it is much 
better to have a leffer Number of 
Fruit than is commonly efteemed a 
Crop, than to have too many ; fince 
the Fruit, and alfo theTrees, are be- 
nefited thereby. The Quantity of 
Fruit to be left on large full-grown” 
Trees, fhould never be greater than 
five or fix dozen upon each ; but on 
middling Trees, three or four dozen 
will be enough. , 

If the Seafon fhould prove hot 
and dry, it will be proper to draw 
up the Earth round the Stem of each 
Tree, to form an hollow Bafin, of 
about fix Feet Diameter ; and. cover 
the Surface. of the Ground in this 


Bafin ~ 
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Bafin with Mulch ; and once or twice 
a Week, according to the Heat and 
Drought of the Seafon, pour down 
fixteen or eighteen Gallons of Wa- 
ter to the Root of each Tree; or 
where there is an Engine, which 
will difperfe the Water in gentle eafy 
Drops, like Rain, if the fame, ora 
larger Quantity of Water, is fprinkled 
all over the Branches of the Trees, 
this, foaking down to the Roots, 
will keep the Fruit conftantly grow- 
ing ; which will prevent their falling 
off the Trees, as they generally do 
where this Method is not practifed ; 
and the Fruit, being thus conftantly 
nourifhed, will be much better taft- 
‘ed; and hereby the Trees will be 
maintained in Vigour ; fo that it is 
what I can, from long Experience, 
recommend as one of the moft necef- 
fary Things to be practifed by all 
Lovers of good Fruit. 

When the Peach-trees are carefully 
managed in the Spring of the Year, 
according to the Rules before laid 
down, all the Nourifhment which 
the Roots can fupply will be ufefully 
employed in nourifhing fuch Shoots 
only as are to be continued, as alfo 
the Quantity of Fruit which is pro- 
per for each Tree ; therefore both 
muft of Confequence be rendered 
better ; for where there is not this 
Care, the Trees foon grow ragged, 
and are not furnifhed properly with 
Branches ; and thofe Shoots which 
are produced, are fome very weak, 
and others very luxuriant, whereby 
the Trees are rendered very unfight- 
ly, as alfo unhealthy ; and never 
continue many Years fruitful: and 
by thus training of the Branches to 

‘the Wall, as they are produced, the 
Fruit will be always equally expofed 
to the Sun and Air; which in the 
common Method of managing thefe 
Trees, by letting their Branches 
grow rude all the Spring, they are 
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deprived from; and confequently 
do not receive the Benefit from thefe 
equal to thofe which are properly 
managed : and by the timely rubbing 
off ufelefs and luxuriant Shoots, it 
will fave much Trouble, and prevent 
the Ufe of the Knife in Summer, 
which is very hurtful to thefe Trees; 
for there will be no need to fhorten 
any of the Shoots in Summer. 
When thefe Rules are duly exe- 
cuted, there will be no Occafion to 
pull off the Leaves of the Trees, to 
admit the Sun to the Fruit, which 
is often pradtifed ; for if we confi- 


-der, that the Leaves are abfolutely 


neceflary to cherifh the Bloffom-buds, 
which are always form’d at the Foot- 
ftalks of the Leaves, the pulling them 
off before they have perform’d the 
Office affign’d them by Nature, is 
doing great Injury to the Trees ; 
therefore I caution every one againft 
that Practice. 

It isa common Opinion which has 
for fome Years prevailed, even 
among Perfons of good Underftand- 
ing, That Peach-trees are not long- 
liv’d; ‘therefore fhould be renewed 


every twenty Years: but this is a 


great Miftake; for I have eaten fome 
of the fineft Peaches of various 
Kinds, which grew on Trees which 
had been planted above fifty Years: 
and J am convinced, by Experience, 
that when the Trees are budded up- 
on proper Stocks, and carefully 
planted and managed, they may be 
continued fruitful and healthy fixty 
Years and upward ; and the Fruit 
produced on thefe old Trees will be 
much better flavour’d than any of 
thofe upon young Trees: but I fup- 
pofe the Foundation of the above 
Opinion was taken from the French, 
who generally bud their Peaches up- 
on Almond- ftocks, which are of 
fhort Duration; thefe feldomi lafting 
good more‘than twenty Years: but 
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this being feldom prattifed in Exg- 
land, the Cafe is widely different ; 
nor indeed fhould we fetch our Ex- 
amples from that Nation, where the 
Profeffors of the Art of Gardening 
areat leaft a Century behind the Exg- 
life; and, from their prefent Difpo- 
fition, feem unlikely to overtake 
them ; for they depart from Nature 
in almoft every Part of Gardening, 
and are more pleafed with introduce- 
ing their little Inventions of pruning 
and managing their Fruit-trees, ac- 
cording to their ownFancy, than they 
are carcful to draw their lnftructions 
from Nature, from whence the true 
Art is to be obtained ; fo that in 
very few Inftances Gardeners fhould 
deviate from Nature, unlefs it be in 
thofe Particulars, where Art may be 
practifed to the greateit Advantage ; 
which is in the procuring many Sorts 
of efculent Plants and Fruits earlier 
and better flavour’d than can be ob- 
tained without; in which they are 
extremely deficient ; and herein they 
truft too much to Nature, and ufe too 
little Art. . 

Tn one of the moft celebrated of 
their Authors, who treats very par- 
ticularly of Fruit-trees, there are 
Directions for planting of Peach- 
trees twelve Feet afunder : and at 
the fame time he advifes the plant- 
ing of Pear-trees but nine or ten 
Feet Diitance; and yet he fays, 
That a Pear -tree in Health will 
fhoot three Feet on each Side every 
Year: therefore he does not allow 
room for thefe Trees to grow more 
than two Years before they meet. 
There is alfo another thing pofitive- 
ly laid down by the fame Author; 
which is, never to lay any Dung 
upon the Borders where Fruit-trees 
are growing; which he fays wiill 
sender the Fruit ill-tafted: and this 
Opinion has too generally prevailed 
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ded by one of his own Countrymen, 
who affirms that, from upward of. 
twenty Years Experience,thofe Trees 
where the Borders had been conftant- 
ly dung’d, always produced the moft 
delicious Fruit; and the Trees were 
in the greateft Vigour : and the fame 
Gentleman mentions the Practice of 
the Gardeners at Montreuz/, near 
Paris, who have for fome Genera- 
tions been famous for the Culture of 
Peaches ; and are as careful to dung 
the Borders where their Peach trees 
grow every other Year, as the 
Kitchen-gardeners are for their Le- 
gumes. 

And from a long Experience itis, 
that Ican fubfcribe to the Truth of 
this; for in fome particular Gardens, 
where the beit Fruit grew that I have 
yet tafted, the Ground was conftantly 
dunged every other Year; therefore 
it is what I muft recommend to the 
Practice of every curious Perfon ; 
with this Caution, always to ufe 
fuch Dung for their Borders, as is 
well rotted ; and to dig it into the 
Borders in Nowember, that the Rain 
may wafh down the Salts before the 
Spring comes on; and where the 
Ground is very loofe or fandy, it 
will be the beft way to make ufe of 
Neats-dung, which is cooler than 
that of Horfes ; but for cold ftrong 
Land the latter is to be preferr’d, 

If the Ground is well trenched 
every Year, about the Roots of the 
Trees, it will be of great Service to 
them; and where the Soil is fubjeé&t 
to bind very clofe, if it is forked two » 
or three times in a Year, to loofen the 
Surface,it will greatlyhelp theTrees: 
the Borders fhould not be croud- 
ed with any large-growing Plants, 
which will draw away the Nourith- 
ment from the Trees; therefore when 
any Sort of Kitchen-herbs are plant- 
ed on thefe Borders, they fhould be 
only fuch as are of {mall Growth, 

and 
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and which may be taken off early in 
the Spring: and if this is carefully 
obferved, the cultivating fmall Things 
on thefe Borders can do no Harm; 
becaufe the Ground will be ftirr'd 
the oftener, on account of thefe 
{mall Crops, than perhaps it would 
have been, when no Ufe was to be 
made of the Borders. Thefe Rules 
which are here laid down, if pro- 
perly obferved, will direct any curi- 
ous Perfon how to have plenty of 
good Fruit; as alfo to preferve the 
Trees in Vigour a great Number of 
Years. 
PERSICARIA, Arfe-{mart. 
The Chara@ers are ; 

Te is a Plant with an apetalous 
Flower, having feveral Stamina, or 
Chives, which arife from thé multifid 
Calyx: the Pointal afterward becomes 
an oval-pointed {mootn Seed, inclofed 
in the Capfule, which was before the 
Flower-cup : to which may be added, 
It hath jointed Stalks, and the Flow- 
ers are produced in Spikes. 

The Species are ; 

1,Persicaria mitis maculofa. C. 


B. P,. Dead or Spotted Arfe-fmart. 


2.PERsIcaARIA vulgaris acris, feu | 


Hydro-piper. F. B. | Water-pepper, 


Lake-weed, or Arfe-{mart. 


3. Persicaria major, lapathi fo- 
kis, calyce floris purpureo. Tourn, 
Greater Arie-fmart, with Dock- 
leaves, and a purple Flower-cup. 

4. Perstcaria Orientalis, Nico- 
tiane folio, calyce florum purpureo. 
J. Cor. Eaftern Arfe-fmart, witha 
‘Tobacco-ieaf, and a purple Flower- 

There are feveral other Species of 
this Plant, which grow wild upon 
moift Soils and Dunghils, in divers 


Parts of Exgland: but as they are rare- 


ly cultivated in Gardens, and being 

Plants of no Ufe at prefent, I omit 

enumerating them in this Place. 
The two firft Sorts here meation- 


Se 
ed are fometimes ufed in Medicine 3 
the latter of which is a very fharp 
acrid Plant, from whence it had its 
Name of Water-pepper and» Arfe- 
{mart: this is a perennial Plant, 
which grows in great Plenty on the 
Sides of Ditches, and in moift Places, 
almoft in every Part of Angland; and 
is a very bad Weed, if once it gets 
Poffeffion in a Garden ; for the Roots 
extend themfelves greatly under- 
ground, and arife from every Joint, 
as doth Couch-grafs; fo that it is 
with great Difficulty extirpated. 
The firft isan annual Plant, that 


. propagates itfelf in great Plenty from 


Seeds; which falling upon the 
Ground, the Plants rife the fucceed- 
ing Spring, and fpread over the 

Ground, where-ever they are per-, 
mitted to grow ; fo that they fhould | 
not be fuffered to remain in Gar- 
dens : thefe are both gathered in the 
Fields in Autumn for medicinal Ufe, 
when they are in Perfection. 

The thirdSort is cultivated in fome 
curious Gardens for Variety, it make- 
ing an handfome Appearance during 
the Seafon of its Flowering : this may 
be propagated by fowing the Seeds - 
upon a Bed of rich moift Earth inAu- 
tumn,foon after they are ripe ; and 
the Plants will come up the Spring 
following, when they may be trani- 
planted into the Borders where they 
are to remain : this is alfo an annual 
Plant, which requires to be fown 
every Year, or the Seeds permitted 
to fhed, which will grow better than — 
thofe which are fown by Art. 

- The fourth Sort was brought from 
the Eaftern Country by Mont. Tour- 
nefort, to the Royal Garden at 
Paris, from whence it hath been 
fince communicated to feveral Parts 
of Europe. ‘This Plant, tho’ but an 
Annual, doth grow to be ten or 
twelve Feet high, and. divides into — 
feveral Branches, each’ of which 
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produces a beautiful Spike of purple 


- Flowers at their Extremities in the 
Autumn; which, together with its 
large green Leaves, and jointed 
Stalks, make a very grand Figure 
in the Borders of large Gardens, late 
in the Seafon, when few other Plants 
are in Beauty. 

The Seeds therefore fhould be 
fown in Autumn, as foon as they are 
ripe ; or, if they are permitted to 
fall on the Ground, the Plants will 
come up the Spring follewing better 
than when they are fown by Art, as 
was before obierved; for it the Seeds 
are fown in the Spring, it is very 
rare, that any of them iucceed ; and 
if fome few Plants come up from 
thofe Seeds fown at that Seafon, they 
feldom grow near fo trong as thoie 
which are produced from the Sceds 
which fell in Autumn ; fo that there 
is no other Culture required to this 
Plant, but to tranfplant them out in 
the Spring, where they are defign'd 
to ftand, which fhould be in large 
Gardens, giving them great Space ; 
for if they are placed near other 
Plants, they will thade them intirely 
from the Sun; and, by continually 
dripping upon them, will greatly in- 
jure them ; and if they iland too 
clofe, their Beauty is greatly dimi- 
nifhed! => 

When the Plants begin to afpire 
upward, which is commonly in 
Fune, their Side-fhoots fhould be 
pruned off, to make them advance 

“in Height, and preferve them with- 
in Compafs; otherwife they are very 
fubject to branch out widely on every 
Side, fo-as to become troublefome in 
a Garden; but when they are pru- 
ned up regularly five or fix Feet high, 
they may afterwards be permitted 

to fhoot out Side- branches; fince 
thofe which are produced above 
that Height, will. never be very 

- long or troublefome, but will add to 
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the Beauty of the Plant: this de- 
lights in a rich moift Sov, upon 
Which it: will grow to a prodigious 
Height: it produces its Flowers in 
Auguft and September, which continue 
inBeauty until theFroft deltroys them, 
PERVINCA, Periwinkle. 
The Charaders are ; 

The Flowser-cup confifis of one Leaf, 
which is divided into five long nar- 
vom Segments: the Flonver alfo cou- 
Sifts of one Leaf, whick expands inte 


the Form of a Salver, and is cut into . 


frve broad Segments: the Pointal, 
which arifes from the Centre of the 
Flower-cup, bccomes a Fruit, compofcd 
of two Hufks (or Pods), which con- 
tain oblong cylindrical furrow d Secds: 
to which may be added, That this 
Plant fhoots out many long creeping 
Branches, which prike out Roots at 
their Foints. 
The Species are ; 

1. PERVINCA vulgaris angufiife- 

lia, flore ceruleo. Tourn, Common 


or narrow leav’d Periwinkle, witha , 


blue Flower. 

2. Pervinca vulgaris anguftifa- 
lia, fore albo. Tourn, Common Peri- 
winkle, with a white Flower. 

3. Pervinea wulgaris latifolia, 
fiore caeruleo, Tourn. Greater Peri- 
winkle, with a blue Flower. 

4.Pervinca vulgaris anguftifolia, 
lore rubente. Tourn. Common Peri- 
winkle, with a redifh Flower. 

5. Pervinca vulgaris anguflifo- 


lia, fore pleno, faturate purpurea. 


Tourn, Common Periwinkle, with 
a double Flower, of adeep purple 
Colour. 

6. Pervinca anguftifolia vulga- 
ris variegata ex aureo F wviridi. 
Boerh Ind. Common Periwinkle, 
with yellow ftriped Leaves, 

7. PerviNnca anguflifolia vulgaris 
wariegata ex argenteo &F viridi. 
Bocrh. Ind. Common Periwinkle, 
with filyer-Rriped Leaves, 

The 
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The firft Sort grows wild in di- 
vers Parts of England, and is not fo 
much cultivated in Gardens at pre- 
fent as it was formerly, when it was 
planted for Edging of Borders ; but 
the Shoots being very apt to root at 
their Joints, render’d it very difficult 
to preferve in any tolerable Order ; 
and the Plants, rooting deep in the 
Ground, greatly exhauft the Good- 
nefs of the Soil; fo that it is now 
almoft wholly caft out of Gardens. 

The fecond and fourth Sorts are 
Varieties from the firft, differing 
only in the Colour of their Flowers ; 
as are alfo the fixth and feventh, 
which differ in their variegated 
Leaves, for which they are preferv’d 
in the Gardens of thofe who admire 
firiped Plants. 

The fifth Sort produces fine dou- 
ble Flowers, which makes a very 
handfome Appearance during its Sea- 
fon of Flowering ; which renders it 
worthy of a Place in every Garden. 

The third Sort grows much larger 
than the former, and produces large 
blue Flowers: this is found in 
Woods, and fhady Places, in di- 
vers Parts of Exgland. 

All thefe Plants multiply exceed- 
ingly by their Shoots from the old 
Roots, which, trailing upon the 
Ground, ftrike out Roots in a fhort 
time, and may be taken olf, and 
tranfplanted where they are to re- 
main: and though they are not fo 
proper for a Flower-garden, yeta 
few Roots of each Sort may be 
p'anted in fhady Borders under Trees, 


‘where few other Plants will thrive, 


or in fmall Wilderneffes ; in which 
Places, if they are kept within Com- 
pafs, they make a pretty Variety. 
The large Sort may be planted un- 
der Hedges, in Woods, &c. where 
it will grow four or five Feet high, 
and continue a long time in Flower. 
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Thefe Plants propagate themfelves 
by Roots fo plentifully, that they 
feldom produce Fruit. 

Mont. Tournefort fays, He could 
never obferve any Fruit upon them 
either in the Country adjoining to 
Paris, or in Provence or Languedoc; 
where they are very common, or in 
the Neighbourhood of Lifoon. 

Of all the Botanical Writers be- 
fore Tourncfort, Czfalpinus is the 
only Perfon who found and defcribed 
this Fruit : which, he fays, is oblong, 
being two fork’d Hufks, arch’d and 
conjoin’d at their Extremities, con- 
taining, for the moft part, two ob- 
long Seeds in each. 

To have this Plant produce Fruit, 
Monf. Tournefort advifes its being 
planted in a Pot that contains but a 
{mall Quantity of Earth; fo that 


the Sap, being prevented from dif-’ 


fipating and {pending itfelf upon 
nourifhing new Shoots, will mount 
the Stems, and fwell the Pointal, 
which becomes the Fruit; and this, 
he fays, was the Method whereby he 
obtain’d the Fruit of this Plant, of 
which he has given a Figure in his 
Elements of Botany. - 

But notwithftanding what Monf. 
Tcurncfort has related concerning 
this Matter, yet I have often ob- 
ferv’d the Fruit upon fuch Plants as 
have grown fingly on a good Soil: 
though where their Shoots are per- 
mitted to entangle with each other, 
and grow very clofe, there is feldom 
any Fruit produc’d. 

PETASITIS, Butter-bur. 

The Chara&ers are; 

It is a Plant with a flofculous 
Flower, confifing of many Florets, 
divided into many Parts, fitting on 
the Embryo, and contained in a cylin- 
drical Empalement, divided alfo into 
many Parts: the Embryo afterward 
becomes @ Seed furnife’d with Down: 
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to which may be added, The Flowers 
appear before the Leaves. 
The Species are ; 

1. Petasires major & vulgaris. 
C.B.P. Common Butter-bur, or 
Peftilent-wort. | 

2. Perasites major, floribus pe- 
diculis longis infidentibus. Raii Sym. 
Greater Butter-bur, with long Foot- 
ftalks to the Flowers. 

3. Petasires albus, angulofo fo- 
fio, F.B. White Butter-bur, with 
angular Leaves. 

4. PerasiTEs minor alter, tuffila- 
ginis folio. H.R. Par. Leffer But- 
ter-bur, with a Colt’s-foot-leaf. 

The firft Sort here mention’d is 
us’d in Medicine: this grows wild in 
great Plenty by the Sides of Ditches, 
and in moiit Soils, in divers Parts of 
England. The Flowers of this Plant 
appear in the Beginning of March ; 
and after they are pait, the green 
Leaves come up, and grow to be 
very large. © 

The fecond Sort was found by Mr. 
Facob Bobart in Oxfordfire, and fent 
to the Phyfic-garden at.Chelfea: this 
differs greatly from the former in its 
Manner of Flowering; for the Flow- 
er-ftems of this Sort rife near two 
Feet high, and the Flowers grow 
upon long Foorftalks; whereas the 
Stems of the common Sort feldom 
rife above eight or ten Inches high, 
‘and the Flowers clofely furround 
the Stalks. 

The other two Sorts are preferv’d 
in Botanic Gardens for Variety; but 
as they have little Beauty, fo they 
are feldom propagated in other Gar- 

dens: they all of them increafe 

greatly by their creeping Roots, and, 
if placed in a moift Soil, will in a 
fhort time over-run a large Compafs 
of Ground. 

PETIVERIA, Guiney Henweed, 
wvulgo. a. 
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The Charafers are; _ . 

It hath a Flower confifting of four — 
Leaves, which are placed almoft in 
the Form of a Crofs, from whofe Cup 
rifes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes the Fruit, which is bordered ~ 
and cut at the Top, refembling an in- 
verfed Shield containing oblong Seeds. 

We know but one Species of this 
Plant 3; vx. 

Petivertia (olani foliis, loculis [pi- 
nofis. Plum. Nov. Gen, Petiveria 
with Nightfhade-leaves, and prickly - 
Seed-veiiels, commonly call'd Guizey 
Henweed. 

This Name was given to this 
Plant, by Father Plumier, who dif- 
cover’d itin America ; in Honour to 
Mr. Fames Petiver an Apothecary, 
who was a curious Botanitt. 

It is a very common Plant in 7a- 
maica, Barbados, and moft of the 
other Iflands in the We/?- Indies, 
where it grows in fhady Woods, 
and all the Savannas, in fuch Plenty, 
as to become a very troublefome 
Weed ; andas this Plant will endure 
a great deal of Drought, fo it re- 
mains green, when other Plants are 
burnt up, which occafions the Cattle 
to brouze on it; and having a moft 
unfavoury ftrong Scent, fomewhat 
like wild Garlick, it gives the Cows 
Milk the fame Flavour; and the 
Cattle which are kill’d foon after 
feeding on this Plant, have a moft 
intolerable Scent, fo that their Flefh 
is good for little. 

In Europe this Plant is preferv’d in 
the Gardens of thofe Perfons who 
are curious in Botany: but there is. 
little Beauty in it; and having fo 
ftrong rank a Scent upon bein 
handied, renders it lefs valuable. Ic 
is propagated by Seeds, which muff. 
be fown on an Hot-bed early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be each tranf- 
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planted into a feparate Pot, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed to 
bring them forward. When the 
Plants have obtain’d a good Share of 


Strength, they fhould be inured to 


bear the open Air by degrees ; into 
which they may be remov’d toward 
the Latter-end of une, placing 
them in a warm Situation, where 
they may remain till Autumn, when 
they fhould be remov’d into the 
Stove, and in Winter muit havea 
moderate Degree of Warmth, other- 
wife they will not live in thisCountry. 

Thefe Plants will grow woody, 
and fhoot out many Side-branches, 
bat feldom rife above two Feet high. 
They will produce Flowers and 
Seeds every Summer, and wiil con- 
tinue feveral Years, remaining con- 
ftantly green throughout the Year. 

PETROSELINUM /ideApium. 
’ PEUCEDANUM, Hogs-fenel. 

The Charaders are ; 

it is a Plant with a Rofe and um- 
bellated Flower, confifting of many Pe- 
tals placed orbicularly, and refting om 
the Empalement, which becomes a 
Fruit compofed of two Seeds, which 


are almoft plain, oval, gently fireak- 


ed, and border’d: to thefe Marks muft 
be added, That the Leaves are wing- 
ed, narrow, graffy, and divided into 
three Segments. 

The Species are ; 

1. PEUCEDANUM majus Italicum. 
C.B.P. Greater Hogs-fenel. 

z. PeucepaNum minus Germani- 
cum. F.B. Leffler German Hogs- 
fenel, or Sulphurwort. 

There are feveral other Species of 
this Plant, which are preferv’d in 
fome curious Botanic Gardens; but 
as they are Plants of little Beauty or 
Ufe, it would be needlefs to enu- 
merate theis feveral Varieties in this 
Place. | 

The firt Sort here mention’d fs 
net very common in England, being 
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only to be found in fome curious 
Gardens: but the fecond Sort (which 
is directed to be ufed in Medicine) is 
found wild in watry Places, in fe- 
veral Parts of England. : 

Thefe Plants may be cultivated by 
fowing their Seeds on a moift Soil in 
the Autumn, foon after they are ripe, 
in which Place the Plants will come 
up ftrong the fucceeding Spring, 
when they fhould be carefully weed- 
ed, and drawn out, where they are 
too clofe, otherwife they will draw 
each other up very weak ; and the 
Autumn following they may be 
taken up, and tranfplanted where 
they are to remain, in which Place 
they fhould be planted at leaft 
two Feet afunder ; for their Roots 
will grow very large, and branch 
out greatly when they have ac- 
quired Strength. The fecond Year 
after fowing, they will produce 
Flowers and Seeds; but the Roots 
will abide many Years. 

PHACA, Baftard Milk-vetch, or 
Aftragaloides. , 

The CharaZers are; 

The Empalement of the Flower is 
tubulous, and cut into five Parts at 
the Brim: the Flower is of the papi- 
lionaceous Kind, confifting of an oval 
Standard, two short Wings, and an 
obtufe foort Keel: the Pointal afters 
ward becomes a fwelling Pod, with 
the upper Suture deprefi'd, having one 
Cell containing many kidney - fhaped 
Seeds. . 

The Species are ; 

1. Puaca leguminibus reGis. Flor. 
Leyd. Baftard Milk-vetch with ftrai¢ 
Pods. | 

2. Puaca leguminibus arcuatis. 
Flor. Leyd, Baftard Milk-vetch, wit 
arched Pods. ; 

This Plant being near-of-kin to 
the Aftragalus, or Milk-vetch, Dr. 
Tournefort gave it the Title of Afra= 
galoides; but Dr. Linzews has alter’d 


it 
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ft to this of Phaca ; reje&ing the 
other on account of its being a com- 
und Name. 

Thefe Plants are Natives of Por- 

tugal and Spain, from whence the 
Seeds have been procured by fome 
Perfons who are curious in colleét- 
ing rare Plants: the firft Sort has 
been long preferv’d. in fome curious 
Gardens in England ; but the other 
is more rare at prefent. 
*. The Roots of thefe Plants will 
abide many Years, and run very 
deep into the Ground ; but the 
Branches decay every Autumn, and 
the Roots produce frefh everySpring, 
which will rife near four Feet high, 
and grow ligneous. The Flowers 
are produced in fhort Spikes from 
the Wings of the Leaves : but, un- 
lefs the Seafon proves very warm, 
they rarely flower in England; for 
which Reafon the Plants are not 
much efteem’d: for it is not once 
in feven Years, that the Flowers ar- 
rive to Perfeétion, nor do the Plants 
ever produce Seeds in England: fo 
that the Seeds muft be procur’d from 
abroad, by thofe who are defirous to 
have the Plants.. 

The Seeds fhould be fown in the 
Place where the Plants are to re- 
main ; for as they fhoot their Roots 
very deep into the Earth, fo it is 
very difficult to tranfplant them 
with any Safety, efpecially after 
they have remain’d any confidera- 
ble time in the Seed-bed. The 
Plants fhould be left about fix Feet 
| afunder, that there may be room to 

Jig the Ground between them every 
Spring,» which is all the Culture 
they require. 


I, 


' PHALANGIUM, Spiderwort. 
‘ The Chara&ers are ; ‘ 
: dt is @ Plant with a Lily-flower, 


ompofed of fix Petals, from whofe 
Jentre rifes the Pointal, which af- 


ss erward becomes a roundifh Fruit; di- 


i 
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wided into three Cells, and full of an-= 
gular Seeds: to thefe Marks muft be 
added, A fibrofe Root, in order to di- 
Singuife it from the Ornithogalum. 
The Species are ; 

1. PoaLancium parvo flore, ra- 
mofum. C. B. P.. Branch’d Spi- 
derwort, with a fmall Flower. 

2. PHALANGIUM parvo flore, non 
ramofum. C. B. P. Unbranch’d 
Spiderwort ,with a {mall Flower. 

3. PHaLaneium Africanum, fro- 
ribus luteis parvis. Raii Hift. Afri- 
can Spiderwort, with {mall yellow 
Flowers. 

4. PHALANGIUM acaulon, oe 
Subulatis, floribus in thyrfo luteis. 
Low African Spiderwort, with flat 
Onion-leaves, and yellow Flowers 
difpos’d in a loofe Spike. 

5. PHaLancium Africanum, fo- 
liis cepaceis, floribus fpicatis aureis. 
Boerh. Ind. African Spiderwort, 
with Onion-leaves, and goldenFlow- 
ers growing in Spikes, falfly call’d 
an Aloe. 

6. PHatancium £¢hiopicum ra- 
mofum, floribus albis, petalis reflexis. 
Hort. Amft. Branchy Erhiopian 
Spiderwort, with white Flowers, 
whofe Petals are turn’d backward. 

The firt and fecond Sorts are 
abiding Plants, which are propagated | 
in curious Gardens, for the fake of 
their Flowers ; and though they are 
not very beautiful, yet, for their long 
Continuance in Flower, they de- 
ferve a Place in the open Borders 
of every curious Flower-garden. 

Thefe may be propagated either 
from Seeds, or by parting their 
Roots. The beft time to fow the 
Seeds is in Autumn, foon after they 
are ripe, in the manner directed for 
bulbous-rooted Flowers, with which 
thefe Plants agree in their Culture, 
and the fecond Year after fowing 
will produce Flowers. The Sea- 
fon for parting their Roots is in 

XxX 2 Sep- 
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September ; in doing which, you 
muft obferve to preferve a good 
Head to each Off-fet, and not to 
divide them too fmall, which will 
caufe them to flower weak the fol- 
lowing Summer : they delight in a 
frefh light Earth, and an open Situa- 
tion. 

The third Sort is an annual Plant, 
which fhould be fown on a Bed of 
light Earth, in March; and when 
the Plants are come up, they mutt 
be tranfplanted where they are to 
remain ; in which Place they muft 


be kept clear from Weeds, which - 


is all the Culture they require: they 
produce their Flowers in uly, and 
their Seeds are perfected in Augu/. 
The fourth and fifth Sorts are 
preferv’'d in Green -houfes, with 
other fucculent Plants, amongft 
which they make a pretty Variety, 
there being fcarcely a Month in the 
Year when there are not fome of the 
Spikes of Flowers of the fifth Sort 
in Beauty. This was formerly call’d 
an Aloe, which Nameis ftill retain’d 
by unfkiiful Perfons, though it is 
vattly different therefrom in its 
whole Appearance. This Plant mul- 
tiplies very faft by Off-fets, which, 
tho’ produc’d at fome Diftance from 
the Earth, yet emit Roots of a con- 
fiderable Length; aad,when planted, 
immediately faiten in the Earth: 
they fhould be planted in Pots of 
light fandy Earth, and houfed in 
Winter, with Ficoides’s, and other 
hardy fucculent Plants, where they 
may have free open Air; for they 
ave ha and require only to be 
protected from Froft. The fourth 
Sort grows very low, theLeaves reft- 
ing upon the Surface of the Ground: 
this flowers in 4pri/ and May, and 
perfects its Seeds every Year ; where- 
by it may be propagated in plenty. 
The fixth Sort is alfo preferv’d in 
fome curious Gardens, with other 
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Exotic Plants, in the Green-houfe : 
this is multiplied by parting the 
Roots: the beft Seafon for doing 
this is in Auge/, when moft of the 
Leaves are decay’d : they fhould be 
planted in Pots fill’d with light 
fandy Earth, and houfed in Winter 
with the laft: this produces large- 
branching Stems, which are thinly 
befet with Flowers, that have their 
Petals reflex'd, and are of a whitifh 
Colour ; but continue a long time in 
Beauty. | 
PHASEOLOIDES./ideGlycine. 
PHASEOLUS, Kidney-bean. 
The CharaGers are; 

It isa Plant with a papilionaccous 
Floever, out of whofe Empalement 
rifes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes a long Pod, pregnant with 
Seeds, for the moft part fhaped like a 
Kidney, or oval; to thefe Notes are 
to be added, Leaves growing by Threes 
on cach Pedicle, and the Plant for the 
moft part climbing. 

It would be to little Purpofe to 
enumerate all the Varieties of this 
Plant which have come to Know- 
lege, in this Place ; fince America 
annually furnifhes us with new. 
Sorts, fo that there is no knowing 
what Varieties there may be pro- 
due’d in England : befides, as they 
are not likely to be much cultivated 
here, fince the old Sorts are prefera- 
ble to any of the new ones, for the: 
Kitchen ; therefore I fhall only firft 
fet down a few Sorts which are cul- 
tivated for their Flowers, or as 
Curiofities, and then mention thofe 
which are moft efteem’d for the Table: 

1. PHasEotus IJndicus, fore coc- 
cineo, few puniceo. Mor. Hif?. The 
Scarlet Bean, 

2. PHASEOLUS Americanus peren 
nis, fiore cochleato odorato, feminib 

Sufcis orbiculatis, Caracalla dif 
H.L." Perennial American Kidne 
bean, with fweet-fmelling cochleate 
Flower 
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Flowers, commonly call’d Caracal- 
la. . . 
3. Puasto.us Americanus, frru- 
mofa radice, fore purpureo, filiqua 
angufifima. Plum. American Kid- 
ney-bean,with a ftrumoleRoot,a pur- 
ple Flower, anda very narrow Pod. 

4. Puasto.us Canadenfis purpu- 
veus minor, radice vivaci. Schol.Bot. 
Small purple Kidney-bean, with a 
perennial Root. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very 
common in the Engli/> Gardens, be- 
ing planted for the Beauty of its 
fcarlet Flowers: this Plant fpreads 
itfelf very far, fo that it fhould be 
allow’d room, otherwife it will over- 
run whatever Plants grow near it, 
The Seafon for planting the Seeds of 
this Plant is in the Beginning of 
May, obferving always to do it in 
dry Weather, otherwife the Seeds 
will burft and rot: they will pro- 
duce their Flowers by the Beginning 
of Fuly, and will continue flower- 
ing until the Froft prevents them ; 
and their Seeds will ripen in Septem- 
der, when they fhould be gathered, 
and preferved in a dry Place until 

e fucceeding Spring, in order to 
befown. This Plant, being annual, 
ima with the firft Approach of 
‘Winter: it will thrive very well in 
the City, the Smoke of the Sea-coal 
being lefs injurious to this Plant than 
moft others ; fo that it is often culti- 
vated in Balconies, &¢. and, being 
fupported either with Sticks or 
Strings, grows up to a good Height, 
and produces Flowers asit advances: 
itis alfo planted in fome Gardens, 
to coverArbours ,and other Seats, in 
e Summer-feafon, to afford Shade; 
for which Purpofe it will do very 


here they are to remain ; for the 
Plants don’t bear to be tran{planted; 


gut of the Ground, 


well: but the Seeds muft be planted. 


ly after they have been any. 
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The fecond Sort is an abiding 
Plant, which may alfo be propaga- 
ted by Seeds, which fhould be fown 
ina moderateHot-bed in theSpring; 
and when the Plants come up, they 
muft be carefully tranfplanted into 
Pots fill’d with frefh light Earth, and 
muft be plunged into an Hot-bed, 
to facilitate their taking Root; af- 
ter which, they fhould be inured to 
bear the open Air by degrees, into 
which they fhou!d be remov’d when 
the Seafon is warm, placing them 
in a fhelter’d Situation ; and as they 
advance, theyfhould be remov’d in- 
to larger Pots, which muft be fill’d 
up with frefh light Earth. 

During the Summer-feafon the 
Plants muft be frequently refrefh’d 
with Water ; but in Winter they 
muft be remov'd into the Green- 
houfe, and fhould have but little 
Water during that Seafon. Thefe 
require only to be fcreen’d from 
Froft ; but muft have open free Air 
whenever the Weather will permit, 
otherwife the Leaves will grow 
mouldy, and decay the tender 
Shoots: thefe Plants produce their 
fearlet Flowers in Fuly and Augu/f, 
but feidom perfect theirSeeds in this 
Country. This Plant is very com- 
mon in Portugal, where it is planted 
to cover Arbours and Seats in Gar- 
dens, for which it is greatly efteem’d 
by the Inhabitants of that Country, 
as alfo for its beautiful fweet-{fmell- 
ing Flowers; and in that Country 
it thrives very well in the open Air. 

The third Sort is preferv’d in 
fome curious Gardens for Variety ; 
but ts a Plant of no great Beauty : 
this may be propagated by fowing 
the Seeds in the Spring upon an Hot- 
bed ; and when they come up, they 
muft be planted in Pots, and treated 


asthe former Sort : it produces its 
Flowers in Fuly, and the Seeds ripen 


, 


in September. 
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The fourth Sort was brought from 
America, and is preferv’d in curious 
Gardens, for the fake of its long 
Flowering : this is an abiding Plant, 
and fhould be managed as was di- 
retted for the third Sort; and if 
guarded from Froft, will continue 
to produce Flowers all the Winter- 
feafon: it ripens Seeds very well, 
from which the Plants may be eafily 
propagated. 

There are at prefent but few 
Sorts of Kidney-beans, which are 
cultivated for the Table in £ng- 
land: thefe are, 


1. The Common White or Dutch 


Kidney bean. 
2. The Leffer Garden Kidney- 
bean, commonly call'd, The Batter- 


fea Bean. 


3. The Upright or Tree Kidney- 
bean. 

4. The Dwarf White Kidney- 
This Sort is generally us’d 
for Hot-beds. 

5. The Canterbury Kidney - 
bean. 

6. The Spotted Tree Kidney- 


an. 

The firt of thefe was formerly 
more cultivated in England than at 
prefent; but is the chief Sort now 
cultivated in Ho/land, from whence, 
probably, it had the Name of Durch 
Kidney-bean: this Sort rifes to a 
very great Height, and requires to 
be fupported by tall Stakes, other- 
wife they will {pread upon the 
Ground, and rot ; fo that where 
this Care is wanting, the Fruit fel- 
dom comes to good: which Trouble 
renders it difficult to cultivate this 
Sort in Plenty ; and the Beans being 
much broader than the fmall Sort, 
render them lefs valuable in the Lan- 
den Niarkets ; which, I fuppofe, oc- 
cafion’d their being neglected inZzg- 
famd: but this is by far the bef Sort 
for Eating yet known. Ler 
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The fecond and fourth Sorts are 
mo‘t commonlycultivated in theGar- 
dens near London, and the beft Sorts 
we yet know to fupply the Markets : 
for the Plants never ramble too 
far, but are always of moderate 
Growth, fo that the Air can eafily 
pafs between the Rows, and keep 
them from rotting : they are alfo 
plentiful Bearers, and the beft Beans, 
except the firlt, for Eating. 

The third Sort is alfo a plentiful 
Bearer, and never rambles, growing 
upright in form of a Shrub: but 
the Beans are much larger than the 
laft, and are not fo well colour’d, 
nor do they eat near fo firm and 
crifp ; for which Reafons they are 
not {fo generally efteem d. 

The fifth Sort hath been efleem'd | 
by fome Perfons, for its continuing 
long in Bearing; but the firft is 
much preferable to it on that Ac- 
count. 

The fixth Sortis a plentiful Bear- 
er, and ftands upright, for which it 
is much efteem’d by fome Garden- 
ers ; but is a very bad-tafted Bean, 
being extremely rank, and rarely 
boils green. 

Thefe Sorts are propagated from — 
Seeds, which muft be fown in the 
Piace where they are to remain ; for 
they will not bear tranfplanting, ex- 
cept it be done while they are very 
young ; and this, being pretty trou- 
blefome,is very feldom praétifed, un- 
lefs for a few early Plants under 
warm Hedges or Walls ; but it is 
not worth while for the general 
Crops. : 

The Seafon for putting thefeSeed 
in the Ground is theMiddle of Apri 
for an early Crop: but thefe fhoul 
have a warm Situation, and adr 
Soil, otherwife they will not fucceec 
you fhould alfo obferve to put ther 
into the Ground at a drySeafon ; fe 
Wet fo early in the Seafon will r 


‘ 


: 
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the Seeds in the Ground. The 
Manner of planting them is, to draw 
fhailow Furrows with an Hoe, at 
about two Feet and an half Diftance 
from each other, into which you 
fhould drop the Seeds about two 
Inches afunder ; then with the 
Head of a Rake draw the Earth 
over them, fo as to cover them 
about an Inch deep. 

If the Seafon be favourable, the 
Plants will begin to appear in about 
a Week’s time after fowing, and 
foon after will raife their Heads up- 
right; therefore, when the Stems 
are. advanced pretty tall above- 
ground, you fhould gently draw a 
little Earth up to them, obferving to 
do it when the Ground is dry, 
which will preferve them from being 
injur'd byfharp Winds: butyou fhould 
be careful not to draw any of the 
Earth over their Leaves, which 
would rot them, or at leaft greatly 
retard their Growth. After this,they 
will require no farther Care but to 
keep them clear from Weeds, until 
they produce Fruit, when they 
fhould be carefully gather’d two or 
three timesa Week ; for if they are 
permitted to remain upon the Plants 
a little too long, the Beans will be 
too large for eating, and the Plants 
would be greatly weaken’d there- 


y. 
The Dutch Kidney-bean muft be 
planted at a greater Diftance, Row 
from Row ; for as thefe grow very 
tall, fo if the Rows are not at a far- 


. ther Diftance, the Sun and Air will 
_ be excluded from the middle Rows; 


therefore thefe fhould not be lefs 


_ than four Feet Diftance Row from 


Row: and when the Plants are 
about four Inches high, the Poles 
fhould be thruft into the Ground by 
the Side of the Plants, to which 


_ they will faften themfelves, and 


_ climb to the Height of eight or ten 
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Feet, and bear Plenty of Fruit from 
the Ground upward. This Sort 
will continue good much longer 
than either of the other; for the 
Pods of this Sort are never ftringy, 
nor are the Beans mealy when old. 
The Dutch and French preferve 
great Quantities of the dry Beans 
for Winter-ufe, which they ftew, and 
make good with Gravy, and other 
Sawces. 

If two Crops of this Sort of Bean | 
are fown at a proper Diftance, it 
will be fufficient to continue a Suc- 
ceffion during the Seafon of Kidney- 
beans, efpecially if a few of an 
earlyKind are fown, to come before 
them : for this large Sort fhould not 
be fown earlier than the Latter-end 
of Apri/, or the Beginning ofMay, ac- 
cording as the Seafon may prove. 

The firft Crop of BatterfeaKidney- 
beans will continue aMonth in good 
Order, during which time they will 
produce great Plenty of Beans ; 
therefore, in order to have a Suc- 
ceffion of them throughout the Sea- 
fon, you fhould fow at three differ- 
ent times ; vx. in 4fri/, in May, 
and toward the Latter-end of Fume; 
which-laft Crop will continue until 
the Froft comes on, and deftroys 
them. 

There are fome Perfons who 
raife thefe in Hot-beds, in order 
to have them early. The only 
Care to be taken in the Manage- 
ment of thefe Plants, when thus 
rais’d, is to allow them room, and 
give them as much Air as can be 
conveniently, when the Weather is 
mild ; asalfo to let them have but 
a moderate Heat; for if the Bed 
be over-hot, they will either burn, 
or be drawn up fo weak as-never to 
come to good. 

. The Manner of making the Hot- 
bed being the fame as for Cucum- 
bers, &c. need not be repeated in 
 ¥xx4 this 
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this Place: but only obferve, when 
the Dung is equally levell’d, to lay 
the Earth about four or five Inches 
thick; and let the great Steam of 
the Bed pafs off before you fow 
the Seeds. 

The time for doing this muft 
be proportion’d to the Seafon 
when you would have the Beans for 
the Table ; but the fureft time fora 
Crop is about a Week in February. 

It is alfo a good Method which 
fome ufe, to have French Beans ear- 
Ifer than they can be obtain’d in the 
common Ground, to make a gentle 
Hot - bed about the middle of 
March, which may be arch’d over 
with Hoops, and cover’d with Mats; 
in this they fow their Kidney-beans 
in Rows pretty clofe together, fo 
that a {mall Ped will contain a great 
Number of Plants: thefe they bring 
up hardily, inuring them to the open 
Air by degrees ; and in the Middle 
of 4pri/, when the Weather is fet- 
tled,they prepare fome warmBorders 
under Walls or Hedges ; then 
they take them up from the Hot- 
bed, preferving as much Earth as 
poflible to their Roots, and plant 
them in the Borders at the Diftance 
they are to remain: thefe, if they 
take Root kindly, will produce 
Beans at leait a Fortnight or three 
Weeks before thofe fown in the 
common Ground. 

The Manner of faving the Seeds 
of thefe Plants is to let a few Rows 
of them remain ungatherd in the 
Height of the Seafon ; for if you 
gather from the Plants for fome 
time, and afterwards leave the re- 
maining for Seed, their Pods will not 
be near fo long and handfome, nor 
will the Seed be fo good. In the 
Autumn, when you find they are 
xipe, you fhould in a dry Seafon pull 
up the Plants, and fpread them 
abroad to dry ; after which, you 
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may tirefh out the Seed, and pree 
ferve it in a dry Place for Ufe. 
PHILLYREA, Mock-privet. 
The Chara@ers are ; 
The Leaves grow by Pairs oppofite 
to each other, and are ever-green: 
the Flower confifts of one Leaf, is bell- 
Joaped, and divided into four Parts at 
the Top: the Pointal, which rifes 
from the Centre of the Flower -cup, 
afterward becomes a {pherical Fruit 
containing one round Seed. 
The Species are ; 
1. PHittyrea Jatifolia levis. 
C B. P. The broad-leav’d true 


Phillyrea. 


2. Puityyrea latifolia f/pinofa. 
C. B. P. Ilex-leav’d Phillyrea, 
vulgo. 

3. Purttyrea folo alaterni. F. 
B. Phillyrea with an Alaternus- 
leaf. 

4. Puitiyrea folio liguftri. C. 
B. P.  Privet-leav’d Phillyrea. 

5. PHILLYREA anguftifolia prima. 
C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd Paillyrea. 

6. Puitnyrea anguftifelia fe- 
cunda. €, B. P, Roimary-leaf'd 
Phillyrea, vu/go. 

7. Puittyrea olee Ephefiace 
folio. Hort. Chelf. Pluk. Phyt. 
Olive-leav’d Phillyrea. 

8. PHittyrea Jatifolia levis, 
Soltis ex luteo variegatis. Cat. Plant. 
Hort. The true Phillyrea, with 
ftrip’d Leaves. 

g. Puttiyrea dongiore folio pro- 
funde crenato. H.R. Par, Philly- 
rea with a longer Leaf, which is 
deeply crenated. 

10. Pointyrea folio buxi. H. 
R. Par. Box-leav’d Phillyrea. 

11. Puituyrea Hifpanica, lauri 
folio ferratoS aculeate. Inf. R. H. 
Spanif> Phillyrea, with a prickly 
and faw’d Bay-leaf. 

12. Partuyrea Hifpanica, nerié 
folio. Inff. R. H.  Spanifo Philly- 
rea, with an Oleander-leaf. 

: 13, Pui 


- gninatis. Plum. Cat. 
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13. Puintyrea Capenfis, folio 
eelafiri. Hort. Elth. Phillyrea of 
the Cape of Good Hope, with a Staff- 
tree-leaf, commonly call’d by the 
Dutch, Lipplebout. 

14. PHitLyREA Americana hu- 
milis, radice craffa lutea, foliis acu- 
Dwarf 4Ame- 
rican Phillyrea, with a thick yellow 
Root, and pointed Leaves. 

15. PHiLLyREA Americana humi- 
lis, radice craffa rofea, foliis rotun- 
dioribus. Plum. Cat. Dwarf Ame- 
rican Phillyrea, with a thick rofe- 
colour’d Root, and rounder Leaves. 

The twelve firft-mention’d Sorts 
are all of them Natives of the South- 
ern Parts of France, Spain and Italy; 
but are hardy enough to endure the 
Cold of our Climate in the open 
Air: they have been formerly in 
great Requeft forHedges, and to co- 
ver Walls: for both which Purpofes 
they are very improper ; becaufe 
they fhoot fo faft in the Spring and 
Summer Months, that is very trou- 
blefome to keep fuch Hedges in 
Order : befides, all thefe Sorts with 
broad Leaves naturally produce 
their Branches fo far afunder, that 
they can never be reduc’d to a thick 
handfome Hedge ; for although by 
frequently clipping the extreme 
Parts of the Shoots you force out 
fome Side-branches, which render 
it thick on the Outfide, yet the in- 
ner Branches are very far afunder, 
and, being of a pliable Nature, are 
often difplac’d by ftrong Winds ; 
_ or if there happen to fall much 
Snow in Winter, fo as to lie upon 
thefe Hedges, it often difplaces them 
fo much as not to be recover’d again 
in fome Years; for which Reafons 
theyare notfomuch inUfe forHedges 
as they were fome Years pa{t ; nor 
are they fo often planted to cover 
Walls; for it is a very difficult 


Tatk to keep them clofe to the 
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Wall; for their Branches, being vi- 
gorous, commonly grow to fome 
Diftance from the Wall, and har- 
bour all Sorts of Infeéts and Filth: 
befides, their Leaves being large, 
and growing pretty far afunder up- 
on the Branches, they appear na- 
princi when they are clofely 
clipt. : 

But all thefe Sorts of Trees are 
very proper to intermix with other 
Ever-greens, to form Clumps, Am- 
phitheatres, or to plant round the 
Sides of Wilderneffes of ever-green 
Trees, where, being placed among 
other Trees of the fame Growth, 
they will afford a pleafing Variety. 

The three firft Sorts will grow to 
the Héight of twentyFeet, or more, 
and may be train’d up to regular 
Heads : but the narrow-leav’d Sores 
feldom rife above fourteen or fixteen 
Feet high with us ; fo that they will 
be of a proper Size to place in a 
Line before the broad-leav’d Sorts, 
where being intermix’d with Hollies, 
Alaternus’s, Arbutus’s, and fome 
other Sorts, they will make a beauti- 
ful Profpect. 

The olive-leav’d Sort will alfo 


‘grow to the Height of twelve or 


fourteen Feet, and the Branches are 
well furnifh’d with Leaves ; fo that 
it makes an exceeding good Figure, 
when intermix’d with other ever- 
green Trees: for the Leaves of this 
Sort are of a beautiful fhiningGreen, 
and the Shoots grow erect; and, be- 
ing ftrong, are not fo liable ta be 
difplac’d as thofe of fome of the 
other Kinds. The Sort with prickly 
Leaves grows much in the fame 
manner; fo that thefe are tobe pre- 
ferr’d to all the other Kinds on this 
Account. 

The box-leav'd Sort is very fcarce 
in Exgland. This is of humbler 
Growth than either of the former, 
feldom rifing above feven or eight 

Feet 
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Feet high: the Branches of this 
Sort grow pretty clofe, and the 
Leaves are very {mall. 

As all thefe Sorts are very hardy, 
fo they are the more valuable, being 
rarely injured by the Froft : whereas 
the Alaternus is frequently damag’d 
by fevere Cold, and many times the 
Branches are kill’d to the Stem, 
when the Phillyrea’s remain in Ver- 
dure: and by confounding the two 
Sorts together, asis commonly done 
by the Gardeners, they have both 
been brought into Difrepute unjutft- 
ly : for I think all the Sorts of Phil- 


lyrea may be fo placed in Planta- 


tions of ever-green Trees, as to be 
sendered very ornamental : there- 
fore all the Sorts deferve propagate- 
ing much better than many other 
which are more cultivated. 

Thefe Plants are propagated ei- 
ther from Seeds or Layers; but the 
Jatter, being the moft expeditious 
Method in Exgland, is chiefly pre- 
ferr'd. The beft time to lay them 
down is in Autumn, when you 
fhould dig the Ground round the 
Plants intended to lay, making it 
very loofe ; then making choice of a 
{mooth Part of the Shoot, you fhould 
make a Slit upward (in the manner 
which is praétis’d in Jaying of Car- 
nations) ; and then bend the Branch 
gently down to the Ground, making 
an hollow Place with your Hand to 
receive it; and having plac’d the 
Part which was flit in the Ground, 
fo as that the Slit may be open, you 
fhould faften it down with a forked 
Stick, that it may remain fteady, 
covering that Part of the Branch 
with Earth about three Inches thick, 
obferving to keep the upper Part 
erect. -In dry Weather thefe Lay- 

ers fhould be water’d, which will 
' greatly facilitate their Rooting ; you 
muft alfo keep them clear from 


Weeds, which, if fuffer’d to grow up 
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amongft them, will prevent their 
taking Root. 

The Autumn following, many 
of thefe Plants will be rooted; at 
which time they may be taken off, 
and carefully planted in a Nurfery, 
where they may be train’d up three 
or four Years in the manner you in- 
tend them to grow ; during which 
time you fhould dig the Ground be- 


tween the Rows, and cut about the’. 


Roots of the Plants every Year; 
which will caufe them to ftrike out 
ftrong Fibres, fo as to fupport a 
good Ball of Earth when they are 
remov'd : you fhould alfo fupport 
their Stems with Stakes, in order to 
make them ftrait,otherwife they are 
very apt to grow crooked and un- 
fightly. 

-When the Plants have been thus 
manag’d three or four Years, you 
may tranfplant them into the Places 
where they are defign’d to remain. 
The beft time for this Work is the 
Latter-end of September, or the Be- 
ginning of O@oder : but in removing 
them, you fhould dig round their 
Roots, and cut off all downright or 
ftrong Roots, which have fhot out 
to a great Diftance, that you may 
the better preferve a Ball of Earth 
to each Plant, otherwife they are 
fubjeét to mifcarry : and when you 
have plac’d them in their new Quar- 
ters, you fhould Jay fome Mulch 
upon the Surface of the Ground, 
to prevent its drying ; and give them 
fome Water-twice a Week in very 
dry Weather, but not too often ; 
and this only when the Seafon is 
favourable; nor in too great Quan- 
tities, which will rot the new Fibres, 
and prevent their Growth. You 
fhould alfo fupport the Plants with 
Stakes until they have taken faft 
Hold of the Earth, to prevent their 
being turn’d out of the Ground, or 
difplae’d by the Winds, which will 


deftroy 


it ge | 


deftroy the Fibres that were newly 
put out, and greatly injure the 
Plants. Thefe Trees delight in 
a middling Soil, which is neither too 
wet and ftiff, nor too dry ; tho’ the 
latter isto be preferr’d to the former, 
provided it be freth. . 

The Sort with ftrip’d Leaves is at 
prefent pretty rare, and fomewhat 
tenderer than theothers, as are moft 
Sorts of variegated Plants lefs capa- 
ble to endure the Cold, than thofe 
of tbe fame Kinds which are plain; 
the Striping of Plants always pro- 
ceeding from their Weaknefs. ‘This 
is preferv’d in fome Gardens as a 
Curiofity ; but may be propagated 
in the fame manner with the for- 
mer. 

Thofe Sorts with fmall Leaves 
arecommonly twoYears before they 
take Root, when laid: therefore 
they fhould not be difturb’d ; for 
the raifing them out of the Ground 
greatly retards their Rooting. 

The thirteenth Sort is very com- 
mon in feveral Gardens in Holland ; 
but at prefent prettyrare inEzgland. 
This Sort will not live abroad thro’ 
the Winter in this Climate ; there- 
fore it is always preferv’d in Pots 
or Tubs, and remov’d into the 
Green-houfe in Winter, where if it 
is treated after the manner directed 
for the C/utia, it will thrive very 
well. This Sortis alfo propagated 
by laying down the tender Branches 
in the Spring of the Year, which 
mut be duly water’d in dry Wea- 
ther ; and by the following Spring 
theywill have takenRoot; when they 
fhould be feparated from the old 
Plant, and planted in Pots fill’d with 
frefh Earth, and plac’d in the Shade 
until they have taken new Root ; 
after which time they may be ex- 


_ pos’d, during the Summer-feafon, 


with other pretty hardy Exotic 
Plants, in a fheltesx’d Situation, 


? i 
where they may remain until An- 
tumn, when they muft be remov’d 
into the Green-houfe. Thefe Plants 
are ever-green, fo thatthey makea 
pretty Variety in the Green-houfe, 
during the Winter-feafon. 

The fourteenth Sort grows plen- 

tifully in feveral Parts of the Spanifo 
Wefi-Indies. The Seeds of this 
Kind were fent to Exgland by Mr. 
Robert Millar, who gathered them 
near Carthagena in America. The 

“fifteenth Sort was difcover’d by Fa- - 
her Plumier in America, and fince 
by Mr. Millar in the Ifland of Ta- 
bago, from whence he fent fome 
Seeds ; but they did not fucceed in 
England. | 

Thefe two Sorts are tenderPlants, 
which muft be kept in a warm Stove 
in Winter, otherwife they will not 
live in this Country. 

They may be propagated bySeeds, 
which fhould be obtain’d as frefh as 
poilible from the Countries of their 
Growth, and muft be fown in Pots. 
of frefh light Earth, and plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; 
where they fhould remain until the 
Plants come up, which is many 
times a Year from the time of fow- 
ing : therefore whenever the Seeds 
remain fo long in the Ground, the 
Pots muft be frequently water’d in 
Summer, and in Winter the Glaffes 
of the Hot-bed fhould be cover'd 
with Mats, when the Weather is 
cold, to prevent the Froft from en- 
tering the Bed, which would deftroy 
the Seeds. 

When the Plants are come up, 
they fhould be each tran{planted in- 
to a {mall Pot fill’d with freth 
Earth, and then plunged inte the 
Hot-bed again, obferving to fhade | 
them from the Sun in the Heat of 
the Day, until they have taken new 
Root; after which time they mui 
have freeAir admitted to them every 

| Day, 
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Day, in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seafon. In this Bed the 
Plants may remain tillAutumn,when 
they fhould be remov’d into the 
Stove,and plung’d into theBark-bed, 
where, during the Winter - feafon, 
they fhould be kept pretty warm. 
Thefe Plants may remain in the 
Bark-ftove for twoYears or lefs, ac- 
cording as they acquire Strength ; 
for when they are pretty ftrong, 
they may be treated lefs tenderly, 
expofing them in the Middle of 
the Summer to the open Air, in a 
fhelter’d Situation : and in Winter 
they may be plac’d in a dry Stove, 
where they fhould have a moderate 
‘Degree of Warmth, in which they 
will thrive very well. Thefe Plants 
retain their Verdure throughout 
the Year, for which they are chiefly 
efteem’d. 

PHLOMIS, The Sage-tree, or 
Jerusalem Sage. 

The Charaers are; 

It hath a labiated Flower confift- 
ing of one Leaf, whofe upper Lip, or 

‘Helmet, which is crefied, does wholly 
refi upon the under Lip, or Beard, 
which is divided into three Parts, 
and extends a little beyond the upper 
Lip: the Pointal rifes out of the 
Flowser-cup accompanyd with four 
Embryoes, which afterward become 
fo many oblong Seeds, fout up in an 
Hufk, or pentagonal Tube, which was 
before the Flower-cup. 
The Species are ; 

1. Puiomis fruticofa, falvie fo- 
lio latiore FP rotundiore. Tourn, 
Broad-leav’d Sage-tree, vulgo. 

2. Puromis frutico/a, falvie fo- 
Lio longiore F anguftiore. Tourn. Nar- 
row-leav’d Sage-tree, vulgo. 

3. PHtomis fruticofa humilis la- 
tifolia candidifima, floribus luteis. 
A&. Phil, Low thrubby Sage-tree, 
with broad hoary Leaves, and yel- 
Zow Flowers. 
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4. Putomis Narbonenfis, hormitt 
folio, flore purpurafcente. Tourn. Nar« 
bonne Ferufalem Sage, with a Clary- 
leaf, and purplifh Flower. 

5. Putomis Hi/panica candidif- 
fima herbacea. Tourn. Spanifh Fe- 
rifalem Sage, with very hoary 
Leaves. 

6. Putomis /ychnitis. Cluf. Hift. 
Narrow-leav’d Ferufalem Sage. 

7. Putomis Samia herbacea, lu- 
narie folio. T. Cor. Herbaceous 
SamianF erufalem Sage,with a Maon- 
wort-leaf. “ 

8. Puiomis Orientalis, foliis la- 
ctniatis.T. Cor, Eaftern fFerufalem 
Sage, with jagged Leaves. 

9. Putomis Orientalis lutea her- 
bacea latifolia verticillata. AA. Phil. 
Broad-leav’d herbaceous Ferufalem 
Sage from the Levant, with yellow 
Flowers growing in Whorles. 

10. PHiomis fruticofa, flore pur- 
pureo, foliis rotundioribus. Inff. R. 
H. Shrubby Ferufalem Sage, with 
a purple Flower, and rounder 
Leaves. . 

11, PHtomis fruticof« Lufitanica, 
lore purpurafcente, foliis acutioribus. 
Inf. R. H. Shrubby Ferufalem 
Sage of Portugal, with a purplith 
Flower, and fharp-pointed Leaves. 

12. Patomis Hi/panica fruticofa 
candidifima, flore ferrugineo. Inft. R. 
H. The whitelt Spanifo Shrub Fe- 
rufalem Sage, with an iron-colour’d 
Flower. | 

13. PHitomis Orientalis lutea an- 
gufitfolia, cymis fulvefcentibus, D. 
Sherard. AG. Phil. N. 376. Yel- 
low Eaftern Serufalem Sage, with a 
narrow Leaf, and yellow Tops. , 

The three firft-mention’d Sorts 
grow to be Shrubs of a middling 
Size, and are proper to intermix 
with other Sorts of Plants, which 
are of the fame Growth, in {mall 
Wildernefs-quarters, where, by the 
Diverfity of their hoary Leaves, their 

large 
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| large Spikes of yellow Flowers, and 


their long Continuance in Flower, 
they make an agreeable Variety. 

Thefe Plants have been preferv’d 
in Pots, and placed in the Green- 
houfe in Winter among other tender 
Exotics: but they are hardy enough 
to endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters in the open Air, provided 
they are planted ina dry Soil, and 
have a warm Situation; and are 
rarely injured by Cold, unlefs in a 
very fevere Froft. 

They are propagated by Cuttings 
in this Country ; ‘for their Seeds fel- 
dom ripen well in England, except 
in very warm dry Seafons. The bett 
time to plant thefe Cuttings is in 
May, that they may have good Roots 
before Winter. 
planted ina Bed of freth light Earth, 
and fhaded from the Sun until they 
have taken Root ; after which, they 
will require no farther Care, but 
only to keep them clear from Weeds 
until the following Spring, when 
they may be remov’d to the Places 
where they are defign’d to be con- 
tinu’d. 

The beft Seafon for tranfplanting 
them is in Apri/, before they begin 
to fhoot, obferving to preferve a 
Ball of Earth to the Root of each 
Plant, as alfo to water them until 
they have taken Root : and in order 
to form them into a regular Shape, 
they fhould be ftak’d, and their 
Stems kept conftantly faften’d there- 
to, until they arrive at the Height 
you defign them: then you may 
fuffer their Branches to fhoot out on 
every Side, to make an handfome 
Head ; in order towhich, you fhould 
prune off fuch Branches as grow ir- 
regular on either Side, which muft 
always be perform’d in Summer ; 
for if they are wounded in Winter, 
the Cold often injures the Plants, 
by entering the Wounds. 


They fhould be 
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The Soil in which they are plac’d 
fhould not be dung’d ; for that caufes 
them to grow too faft, whereby their 
Shoots are too replete with Moifture, 
and lefs capable to endure the Cold ; 
whereas if they are planted upon a 
dry, barren, rocky Soil, they are 
feldom injur'd by Cold, which is the 
Cafe of moft of the fame Clafs of 
Plants with Lip-flowers. | 

The tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth Sorts are fhrubby Plants, 
which grow three or four Feet high ; - 
and are very proper to intermix with 
other Shrubs of the fame Growth. 
Thefe are fometimes injur’d by hard 
Frofts ; but will endure the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters in the open 
Air, if they are planted in a warm 
Situation. ‘Thefe may be propagated 
by Cuttings in the fame manner as 
hath been directed for the former 
Sorts. 

The other Sorts, being low her- 
baceous Plants, are all of them pro- 
pagated by parting of their Roots, 
which fhould be done in the Spring 
of the Year, obferving to preferve a 
leading Bud to each Off-fet. Thefe 
fhould alfo be plac’d in adry, rocky, 
or gravelly Soil, in which they will 
thrive much better than if planted in 
a richer Ground, and will endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
extremely well in the open Air. 

Thefe Plants laft- mentioned are 
of no great Beauty ; but are pre- 
ferv’d in the Gardens of thofe who 
are fond of Variety. A Tea made 
with the Leaves of thefe Plants is ac- 
counted very good for fore Throats. 

PHLOX, Lychnidea or Baftard 
Lychnis. 

The Charaders are ; P 

The Empalement confifis of one 
Leaf, is tubulous, and cut at the Brim 
into five acute Segments: the Flower 
is of one Leaf, foapd like a Salver, 
having a long Tube, and is /pread 


open 


Pile 
open at the Top, where it is divided 
into five equal blunt Segments: in the 
Bottom of the Flower is fituated the 
Pointal, attended by five Stamina, 
which are fort : the Pointal after- 
ward becomes aconical Veffel, having 
three Cells, each containing one oval 
Seed. 
The Specées are ; 


1, Puiox foliis lineari-lanceolatis, 


caule ereéto, corymbo terminatrici. Lin, 
Fort. Cliff, Baftard Lychnis, with 
narrow fpear-fhap’d Leaves, and an 
upright Stalk terminated with a 
Corymbus of Flowers. 

2. Purox foliis craffis lucidis acu- 
tis, caule erecta, floribus quafi umbel- 
latim difpofitis. Batard Lychnis, with 
thick fhining pointed Leaves, an up- 
right Stalk, and Flowers difpos’d in 
an Umbel. . 

3. Purox folits lanceolatis obtufis, 
Jloribus majoribus umbellatim difpoft- 
tis. . Baftard Lychnis, with blunt 
{pear -fhap’d Leaves, and large 
Flowers growing in an Umbel. 

4. PHiox foliis lineari - lanceola- 
tis, caule elatior, floribus in longam 
Spicam denfe fiipatis. Baftard Lych- 
nis, with narrow {pear-fhap’d Leaves, 
a tall Stalk, and Flowers growing in 
2 long clofe Spike. 

Thefe are all of them American 
Plants: fome of them were brought 
from Virginia, and others from Ca- 
rolina; but they thrive very well in 
the open Air in England: and as 
they are beautiful flowering Plants, 
they merit a Place in every good 
Garden. 

The third Sort is the firft which 
flowers in the Spring. This begins 
flowering in May: the Stalks are 
feldom more thang a Foot high: the 

Leaves are much broader than thofe 
of the other Sorts: the Flowers are 

- Targe, and of a fky-blue Colour. 
The next which follows in flow- 
ering, is the firft Sort, ‘This grows 
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a little taller than the former: the 
Leaves are narrow, and fharp-point- 
ed: the Flowers are of a pale-pur- 
ple Colour, and grow in form of an 
Umbel. 

The fecond Sort fucceeds this in 
the time of Flowering. The Stalks 
of this are ftronger and taller than 
either of the former: the Leaves are 
ftiff, and of a fhining-green Colour : 
the Flowers are of a bright-purple 
Colour, and are difpos’d almoft in 
form of an Umbel, and continue in 
Flower much longer than either of 
the former. This flowers the Lat- 
ter-end of Fume, and continues moft 
Part of Fuly in Beauty. 

The fourth Sort grows upward of 
three Feet high, with ftrong {potted 
Stalks: the Leaves are ftiff and 
pointed, growing by Pairs, which 
crofs each other at the Joints alter- 
nately : the Flowers are difpos’d in 
a long thick Spike, forming a kind 
of Pyramid, and are of a bright- 
purple Colour: this begins to flow- 
er toward the End of Fz/y, and con- 
tinues thro” Auguff, and a great Part 
of September ; e{pecially if it is plant- 
ed ina moiftSoil, and not too much 
expos’d to the Sun; and isone of the 
moft ornamental Plants of the Sea- 
fon. 

Thefe Plants are ufually propaga- 
ted by parting of their Roots: the 
beft Seafon for this is in Ofober. 
The firft and third Sorts increafe 
pretty faft this way ; but the fecond. 
and fourth Sorts do not propagate fo 
much by Off-fets: therefore thefe 
may be propagated in plenty by Cut- 
tings, which fhould be taken off, 
when the Shoots are about four or 
five Inches high, and planted in a: 
fhady Border, where, if they are 
duly water’d, they will make Roots 
in three Weeks or a Month’s time, 
and moft of them will flower the 
fame Year, a little after the old Beh 
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fo they may be continu’d longer in 
Flower by this Method: and thefe 
will be ftrong Plants fit to plant in 
the Borders of the Pleafure - garden 
in O&ober. 


: All the Sorts may be propagated 


by Cuttings in the fame manner as 
thefe; but as the two other Sorts 
increafe pretty faft by Off-fets, fo 
this Method of propagating thofe is 
rarely praétis’d, unlefs where the 
Plants’are not in plenty. 
«Te is very rare that either of thefe 
produce Seeds in England; but in 
‘their native Country they feed pretty 
well every Year ; andfrom the Seeds 
moft of them were obtain’d in £z- 
rope. ~ 
_ They delight in rich Ground, and 
fhould be duly water’d in very dry 
Weather, otherwife their Stalks will 
be fhort, the Flowers fmall, and of 
fhort Duration : if fome of each Sort 
of thefe Plants are planted in Pots, 
and conftantly water’d, they will 


flower very ftrong, and make a fine 
_ Appearance ; fo will be very proper 
to adorn Court-yards or Halls, du- 


ring their Continuance in Flower, 
where they will be very ornamental. 

This Genus of Plants was titled 
Lychnidea, from the Refemblance 
which the Flowers have to fome 
Species of Lychuis ; but as this Name 
is compounded, Dr. Linnaeus has al- 
ter’d the Title to thisof Ph/ox, which 
is a Name of Theophra/tus, applied by 
him to fome Plant which had great 
Affinity to the Lychzis. 

PHYLICA, Alaternoides, or Ba- 


 ftard Alaternus. 


The Charaders are; 
The Flowers are .colle&ed together 


in an Head, and fit upon a fort of 


Difk, each having an Empalement 
confifting of three narrow Leaves: 
the Flowers are tubulous, and extend 
beyond the Empalement, and are cut at 
the Brim into five Parts, where they 
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are fringed; and the Bottom of the 
Tube is fealy: the Pointal is fituated 
at the Bottom of the Tube, attended 
by five foort Stamina, which are ia- 
Jerted in the Scales of the Tube: the 
Pointal afterward changes to around 
ifo Veffel, having three Cells, each 
having one Seed. 
The Species are ; 

"1. Puyzica foliis ovato-lineari- 
bus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Baftard Ala- 
ternus, with Heath-leaves. 

2. Puyzica foliis dineari-fubula- 
tis, fummis hirfutis. Flor. Leyd. Ba- 
ftard Alaternus, with Yew -leaves, 
which are crown’d with Hairs on 
their Top. 

The firft Sort is now pretty com- 
mon in the Exg/i/a Gardens, where 
it is ufually plac’d.in the Green- 
houfe in Winter ; but this will live 
in the open Air in moderate Win- 
ters, if it is planted ona dry Soil, 
and in a warm Situation: but as fe- 
vere Froft will deftroy them, fome 
Plants fhould be preferv’d in Pots, 
and fhelter’d in the Winter to preferve 
the Kind: and as thefe Plants con- 
tinue in Flower from the Beginning 
of O&ober, to the End of March, 
they merit a Place in the Green- 
houfe among other hardy Exotic 
Plants, where being intermix’d, they 
make an agreeable Variety ; for the 
Extremity of each Branch is gene- 
rally terminated by Bunches of {mall 
{nowy Flowers ; and the Shoots be- 
ing clofely garnifh’d with ever-green 
Leaves, fhap’d fomewhat like thofe 
of Heath, have a very agreeable 


Appearance during the whole Win- 
ter-feafon. 


This Sort is apt. to produce its ” 


Branches irregular, and to fpread 
near the Ground, unlefs they are 


train’d to Stakes while young; but 
they may, with Care, be train’d up 
with Stems: but their Shoots fhould 
not be fhorten’d to reduce them to 


regular 


o 


regular Heads; for that will prevent 
their Flowering, which is the Cafe 
of moft of thefe Plants in the Dutch 
Gardens, where they are reduc’d to 
‘regular Heads: but the beit Way is 
to fpread the Branches, and form 
them into a fort of Fan, whereby 
their Branches may be extended to 
their full Length; and they may be 
train’d fo cloie as to form a thick 
well-fpread Fan, which will be co- 
ver’d with white Flowers from the 
Ground upward to the Height of 
three Feet. 

The fecond Sort is now very rare 


in the Exg/i/b Gardens ; but was fome™ 


Years paft more common: it grows 
about the fame Height with the 
former Sort, and produces its Flow- 
ers in Winter : but thefe are not fo 
beautiful as thofe of the other, nor 
are they of fo long Duration; but 
asthe Leaves continue greenthrough- 
out the Year, it may merit a Place 
in every good Green-houfe. 

Thefe Plants were brought from 
the Cape of Good Hope, where they 
naturally grow, into the curious Gar- 
dens in Hol/and, where they are pre- 
ferv’d with great Care; but we find 
them fo hardy as to live abroad in 
moderate Winters, and only require 
to be fcreen’d from fevere Froft; fo 
they may be plac’d, in the Winter, 
in a common Green. houfe, together 
with Myrtles, Oleanders, and fuch 
other hardy Exotic Plants, as require 
no artifical Warmth, but only Pro- 
tection from fevere Froft. 

They may both be propagated by 
Cuttings, which fhould be planted 
about the Middle or Latter-end of 
Auguft, which is the time thefe 
Plants are preparing to fhoot; for 
they keep their natural Seafon of 
Flowering and Growth, altho’ they 
are remov'd to a Country differing 
in Seafons from that of their origi- 
nal Growth. The heft Method is, 


to plant the Cuttings in Pots fil’d 


; 
: 


with rich Earth, and to plunge the © 
Pots into an old Hot-bed of Tanners — 
Bark, where the Heat is almoft over, — 
and to fhade the Glaffes in the Heat — 


of the Day, to fcreen off the Sun, 
and keep the Cuttings duly moiften- 
ed. With this Management I have 
feldom loft any of the Cuttings, 
whereas fcarce any of thofe which 
have been planted much earlier in 
the Seafon have fucceeded. The 
Cuttings may remain in the fame 


Pots till the following Summer, © 


when they fhould be carefully taken 
out, and each planted into feparate 


Pots, that they may be hous’d in — 


Winter until fome of them have ob- 
tain’d Strength, when they may be 
planted in warm Borders, where they 
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Covering, if the Froft is not fevere ; — 


but they fhould be twoYears old from 
the Cutting, before they are planted 
out in the full Ground. 
pant LANTHUS,Sea-fide Lau- 
rel, 
The Charafers are; 


It hath Male and Female Flowers - 


in the fame Plant: the Empalement 
of both Sexes is of one Leaf, bell-foaped, 
and cut at the Brim into fix Parts: 
there are no Petals to the Flower ; 
but the Male have each three foort 
Stamina, joining at the Bafe, but are 
Spread open at their Top: the Female 


Flowers have a roundifo Pointal, 


which becomes a roundife Seed-veffel, 
having three Cells, which have a 
frngle Seed in each. 

The Species are; 


1. PHytiantuus /folits lanceola- 


tis ferratis, erenis floriferis. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. Phyllanthus with faw’d 
f{pear-fhap’d Leaves, bearing Flow- 
ers on their Edges, call’d Sea-fide 
Laurel. 

z.PuyLtantuus foliis alternis 


alternatim pinnatis, floribus depen- 
dentibue 


PH 
éntibus ex.alis foliolorum. Hort.Cliff. 
Annual Phyllanthus, with {mall 
Leaves growing alternate, and the 
Flowers coming out from the 
Wings.of the Leaves hanging down. 
3. PHYLLANTHUS caule arboreo, 
Soliis lanceolatis acutis, frudtu parvo 
f-f2#.. Sbrabby Phyllanthus, with 
pointed fpear-fhap’d Leaves, and 
{mall Fruit growing clofe to the 
Leaves. 
. 4. PuyLuantuus caule arboreo, 
Soliis latis fubrotundis, fru&u majore 
fedetoy petiolo longo. ‘Tree Phyl- 
anthus, with broad roundifh Leaves, 
and larger Fruit growing on long 
Footitalks. 
§. Puvtitantuus caule arboreo, 
foliis ovatis obtufis, fubtusincanis, al- 
ternatim fitis, fru&iu maximo. ‘Tree 
Phyllanthus, with oval blunt Leaves, 
which are white on their Under-fide, 
and a very large Fruit. 

The firft Sort is very e@mmon in 
the Wc/t-Indies, where it grows out 
_of,the Rocks on the Sea-fhore, in 
moait of the Iflands ; but is feldom 
found gtowing on the Land, nor is 
it eafily tranfplanted ; for the Fibres 
of the Roots infinuate themfelves fo 
deeply into theCrevices of the Rocks, 
that unlefs the Rock is broken, there 
is no Poffibility of getting the Reots 
out: and it is as difficuli to propa- 

ate by Seeds; for unlefs they are 

wn foon after they are ripe, they 
') will not grow, and the greateft Part 
') of the Seed proves abortive ; fo that 
‘\this Sort is very rare in Europe. 
There was formerly a Plant of this 
Sort in the Gardens at Hampton- 
“\Court; but this, with many other 


‘ the Ignorance of the Gardeners. 
"\ This Tree grows about fifteen or 
it Gxteen Feet high.: the Leaves come 


_jput without any Order, which are: 
m™\ive or x Inches long, finooth and - 


al 


4 hick ; upon the Edges of the Leaves 
, : 


wei. ill; | 


"\fine Plants, has been deftroy’d by 


the Flowers are produe’d, but efper 
cially toward the Upper-part, where - 
they are plac’d very clofely, fo as 
almoft to form a fort of Border to 
the Leaves; which, together with 
the fhining- green Colour of the 
Leaves, makes a very beautiful Ap- 
pearance: the Leaves continue green 
ali the Year, which renders the Plant 
more valuable. a3 ; 

There is no other Method of ob- ~ 
taining this Plant but to procure it 
from fome of the Iflands in Ameri- 
ca, where they grow in plenty. It 
is known in Barbados by the Name 
of Sea-fide Laurel, which Name it 
is probable may have been given to 
it, from fome Refemblance which 
the Inhabitants of thofe Iflands fup- 
pos’d the Leaves to have of thofe of 
the common Laurel ; but they are 
much narrower and longer, and have 
no other Refemblance but the Thick- 
nefs, and fhining-green Colour. 

It requires to be plac’d in a mo- 
derate Stove in the Winter, other- 
wife it will not live in Exgland: but 
in Summer it may be plac’d in the 
open Air, in a warm- fhelter’d Si- 
tuation. With this Management I 
have {een this Plant in great Vigour 
in the Phyfic-garden at 4m/fterdam. — 

The fecond Sort is an annual 
Plant, which grows with an erect 
Stalk near two Feet high, and 
branches out on every Side: the. 
Leaves are pennated, having feveral 
{mall oval Leaves plac’d alternately 
along the Mid-rib: the Flowers are 
produc’d from the Wings of thefe. 
little Leaves, the whole Length ef 
the Mid-rib, on the Under-fide, on 
very fhort Footftalks, which are of 
an herbaceous Colour, and hang, 
downward: the whole Plant perifhes , 
in Winter, being an Annual; for 
altho’ it has been plae’d in the 
warmeft, Stoves, yet it never has- 
furviv’'d a Winter. The Seeds of 
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this Plant ripen gradually, accord- 
ing as the Flowers were produc’d ; 
thofe neareft the Stem ripening firft; 
and if they are not watch’d, to ga- 
z them as they ripen, they will 

on drop, and be loft: but thofe 
Seeds which happen to fcatter upon 
other Pots of Earth will come up the 
following Spring ; fo that from fome 
Plants, which were plae’d ina Stove, 
the Seeds were caft over moft of the 
Pots of Plants then in the Stove, and 
the Plants came up like Weeds: it 


was by this Accident the Plant was . 


fir brought to England ; for the 
Seeds had been fcatter'd in fome 
Tubs of Earth which came from 
Barbades, in which the Plants came 
up in great Plenty; and having the 
Advantage of a Stove, the Seeds ri- 
en’d perfectly, and were maintain’d 
by the fcatter’d Seed: it is too ten- 
der to live in the open Air of Exg- 
dand; {o fhoald be rais’d on an Hot- 
bed in the Spring, and afterward 
plac’d in the Bark-ftove, where the 
Plants will perfect their Seeds annu- 
ally, and in Autumn decay. | 
The third Sort was difcover’d by 
the late Dr. Wiliam Houfiouen at Ea 
Vera Cruz, who fent the Seeds to 
Europe. This hath a woody Stem, 
which rifes to the Height of eight or 
ten Feet, and divides into feveral 


Branches, which are garnifh’d with_ 


pennated Leaves, compos’d of feve- 
ral fmall pointed Leaves, plac’d al- 
ternately along the Mid-rib: the 
Flowers are produc’d as thofe of the 


_ former, on the Under-fide of the 


Leaves, hanging downward, and 
grow clofe to the Mid-rib: © the 
Leaves of this Sort decay in Au- 
tumn, and frefh ones come out in 


_§pring. ‘This is full as tender as the 


former Sort; fo will not live in Exg- 
land, unlefs it is preferv’d in Stoves. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts were 
difcover’d by the fame Gentleman, 
whe fent the Seeds and dried Sam- 


2. se 
ples of botli to England. Thef 
grow twelve o¢ fourteen Feet high 
having flrong woody Stems, which 
branch out wide on every Side: the 
Branches of the fourth Sort are gar 
nifh’d with broad roundifh Leaves 
which grow alternately along the 
Mid-rib : the Fruit grows on long 
Footftalks plae’d on the Under-fide 
of the Leaves hanging down: the 
Fruit of this Sort is about the Size o: 
an Hazel-nut, fwelling out in three 
Divifions, like the Seed-veffel of the 
Spurge: the Covering is ligneous, 
and of a brown Colour when ripe. 

Fhe fifth Sort has very broad 
Leaves, whofe Surface is rough ; 
and the Under-fide of a whitith- 
grey Colour. ‘Thefe are placed al- 
ternately upon the Branches. The 
Fruit of this Sort is as large as a 
Walnut, of a dark-brown Colour 
when ripe: the Cover is woody, and 
{wells three Divifions, in each 
of which fhould be ledg’d a fingle 
Seed; but it rarely happens that 
more than one of them eomes to Ma- 
turity : nor in many of them is there 
one good Seed, tho’ they appear 
large and fair; yet, upon Examina- 
tion, fcarce one in forty, of either 
the fourth or fifth Sorts, had any 
Germ, but were hollow. 

Thefe are alfo very tender Plants; 
fo muft be placed in a warm Stove, 
otherwife they cannot be preferv’d 
in England. Alt thefe four Jaft-men- 
tion’d Sorts are eafily propagated’ 
from good Seeds, which muft be 
fown on an Hot-bed in the Spring 3 
and afterward planted in Pots, and 
placed in the Bark-ftove, treating 
them im the fame manner as hath 
been direéted for other Exotic Plant; 
from the fame Country. 

Thefe Plants many of them grow 
in the Eaft- Indies, where there ar 
feveral other Species of this Genu 
fome of which are well figur’d an 
deferib’d in the Hortus Malaburicu 

unde 
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under the Title of Nirour? ; which 
Name has been applied by fome Bo- 
tanifts to the Genus, under which 
the four laft Species have been ran- 
ged; but that, being a barbarous 
Name, is rejected by Dr. Linneus,who 
has remov’d thefe to the firft Sort, and 
taken that Title to the Genus; and as 
they pretty well agree in their Cha- 
raéters with the firft Species, fo I 
think it better to join them, than to 
divide them into two Genera, efpe- 
cially as there have been Doubts 
where to fix them; for, by fome, 
thefe Species of Nirouri were joined 
to Tournefort’s Genus of Telephioides ; 
but I think their Charaéters corre- 
fpond much better with thofe of the 

Ayllanthus. 
PHYLLIS, Simpla Nobla diGa. 
| The CharaGers are ;_ 
Ihe Empalement of the Flower is 
wery fmall, and compofed of two 
Leaves: the Flower hath five obtufe 
Petals, which fcem joined at their 
Bafe :. in the Bottom of the Flower is 
fituated the Pointal, attended by five 
foort flender Stamina: the Pointal 
afterward becomes an oblong turbi- 
nated Fruit, compofed of two Seeds 
which join together, where they are 
plain, and are convex on the other 
Side: to which may be added; The 
Flowers growing in an Umbel. 
I have not obferv’d more than 
joite Species of this Genus in the Exg- 
lifo Gardens ; which is, 

Puywuis ftipulis dentatis. Flor. 
Leyd. Simpla Nobla. 
| There is another Species mention’d 

y Dr. Van Royen, in the Flora Ley- 
enfis, which he titles Phy/lis fipults 
ntegerrimis: but this Difference I 
ave not obferv’d in any of the 
*lants, which are growing in our 
gardens. | 
fH This Plant was brought from the 


m Inhabitant of many curious Gar- 
in England, and was known for 


-anary Iflarids, and has been long 
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many Yeats by the Name of Sim- 
pla Nobla: and having had no Eng- 
life Name applied to it, I have cof- 
tinu'd that Title for want of an Enge 
life one: nor could the Botanifts 
agree under what Genus to range 
this Plant: Dr. Boerbaave was the 
firft who eftablifh’d a Genus for it 
under the Title of Bupleuroides, as 
this Plant hath fome Affinity to the 
Bupleurum : but others have plac'd it 
under that of Valerianella, as fappof- 
ing its Characters agreed better with 
thofe of that Genus: but Dr. Liz- 
naeus has rejected both thofé Titles, 
and applied this of PAy//is to this 
Plant, on the Account of the Beauty 
of its Leaves; for the Flowers have 
no more Beauty than thefe of Hem- 
lock, or other umbelliferous Plants. 

This rarely grows above two Feet 
high, having a foft woody Stem, 
which branches out very low on 
every Side: thefe Branches will ex- 
tend pretty wide, fo as to forma 
fpreading Shrub: the Leaves are 
large, and deeply vein’d, and remain 
green thro’ the Year, in which the. 
greateft Beauty of the Plant confifts : 
the Flowers are produc’d in Umbels 
at the Extremity of the Branches; 
which are of a yellowifh-green Co- 
lour, and are fucceeded by Seeds 
growing in a loofe Umbel. 

It is propagated by Seeds which 
muft be fown on a Bed of freth light 
Earth in March; and when the 
Plants are fit to tranfplant, they 
fhould be put into feparate Pots, and 
placed in a fhady Situation until they 
have taken Root; after which time 
they fhould be placed in a Situation 
where they may have the morning 
Sun; afid in Summer will require ta 
have plenty of Water. In Winter 
they muft be fheltered from the 
Froft; but require to have as much 
free Air as poffible, in mild Wea- 
ther; and if in the Spring fome of 
the Plants are fhaken gut of the Pots, 
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and put into the full Ground, they 
will perfect their Seeds much better 
than thofe which remain in the Pots. 

As thefe Plants feldom continue 
in Health above four or five Years, 
it will be proper to raife a Supply of 
young ones to fucceed them. 

PHYTOLACCA, Smerican 
Nightfhade. 

The CharaGers are ; 

The Flower confijis of feveral 

Leaves, which are placed in a circu- 


tar Order, and expand in form of a 


Rofe 3, out of whofe Centre rifes the. 


Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
Joft Fruit, or almoft globular Berry 
full of Seeds, placed orbicularly: to 
which fhould be added, That the Flow- 
ers and Fruit are produced on a Bunch 
like Currans. 

The Species are ; 

1.PHY TOLACCA Americana, ma- 
jovi frudiu. Tourn, American Night- 
fhade, with large Fruit, commonly 
cali'd/irginianPoke, orPorke Phyfic. 

2. Puytoracca Mexicana, bac- 
eis feffilibus. Hort. Elth. Mexican 
Phytolacca, whofe Berries grow clofe 
to the Stalk. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very 
common in Virginia, New-England, 
and Maryland, where the Inhabit- 
ants take a.Spoonful or two of the 
Juice of the Root, as a familiar 
Purge. © The Berries thereof are full 
of a purple Juice, which gives a fine 
‘Tincture to Paper, from whence it 
hath the Name : this will not abide 
long, but fades in a fhort time: 
therefore, if there could be a Me- 
thod found to fix this Colour, it 
might be of confiderable Ufe; for 
it is one of the moft beautiful pur- 
ple Dyes yet known. 
~ 1t may be propagated by fowing 
Seeds in the Spring upon a Bed of 
light rich Earth; and when the 
Plants come up, they fhould be 
tran{planted into the Borders of 
large Gardens, ial them _ 
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to grow; for they muft not be 
planted too near other Plants, let 
they overbear and deftroy them; 
for they grow to be very large, ef 
pecially if the Soil be good. When 
they have taken Root, they will re- 
quire no farther Care but only to 
clear them from Weeds, and in Au- 
tumn they will produce their Flow- 
ers and Fruit: but when the Frof 
comes on, it will cut down the Stems 
of thefe Plants, which conftantly de- 
cay in Winter; but their Roots will 
abide in the Ground, and come up 
again the fucceeding Spring. There 
is no great Beauty in this Plant ; but, 
for Variety, a few of them may be 
placed in the Borders of large Gar- 
dens, fince they require but little 
Culture ; and as they grow very tall, 
they will make a Figure in the Bor- 
ders of large Gardens, efpecially in 
the Autumn, when the Spikes of 
purple Fruit are ripe. I havef{feen 
Plants of this Kind upward of fix 
Feet high, when they have been in 
good Ground. As thefe Plants fel- 
dom contiaue longer than three or 
four Years, young ones fhould. be 
raifed to fucceed them. 

The fecond Sort is a Native of 
the warmer Parts of America; fo 
will not live in the open Air in 
England. This has been lately in- 
troduc’d into fome of the Britz> 
Iflands in America, from the Spanif> 
Wef-Indies, where it grows f{pon- 
taneoufly; and the Inhabitants. cut 
the green Herb, and boil it for 
Spinach, which they eat without any 
ill Effet, tho’ it has been by fome 
Perfons. thought to have the Quality 
of Nightfhade. 

The Seeds of this Sort fhould b 
-fown upon an Hot-bed early in th 
Spring ; and when the Plants are fi 
to tranfplant, they fhould be pt 
into Pots; and after they have ac 
quir'd. Strength, may be enured 1 
bear the open Air, where they mz 
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Semain till the Autumn, when they 
fhould be remov’d into Shelter ; and 
af they are placed where they may 
have a moderate Share of Warmth, 
they will flower all the Winter, and 
ripen their Fruit in the Spring. Dr. 
_ Linnaeus fappofes thefe two Species 
are the fame, in which he is greatly 
miftaken. 
_ PILOSELLA. Vide Hieracium. 
: PIMPINELLA. Vide Sangui- 
| forba and Poterium. 
 PINASTER. Vide Pinus Sylveftris. 
PINGUICULA, Butterwort. 
This Plant is found growing up- 
-on Bogs in many Parts of England ; 
but is never cultivated in Gardens ; 
fo I fhall pafs it over with barely 
mentioning it. 
PINUS, The Pine-tree. 
The Chara&ers are ; 
dt hath amentaceous Flowers, or 
| Katkins, which are produced at re- 
smote Diflances from the Fruit on the 
fame Tree: the Seeds are produccd in 
Squamous Cones: to which foould be 
added, That the Leaves are longer than 
-thofe of the Fir-trees, and are produced 
by Tawo’s or more out of each Sheath. 
The Species are ; 

t. Pinus fativa. C. B. P. The 
manured Pine. 

2. Pinus fylveffris. C. B. P. The 
Pinafter, or Wild Pine. 

3. Pinus /ptveftris, foliis brevibus 
glaucis, conis parvis albentibus. Raii 
Hiff, ‘The Scotch Pine, commonly 
alld the Scotch Fir. 

4. Pinus Americana, foltis pra- 
dongis, fubinde ternis, conis plurimis 
confertim nafcentibus. Rand. Ameri- 
can Pine, with longer Leaves coming 
out by Threes, and many Cones 
‘growing. in a Clufter; commonly 
called the Clutter Pine. 
 §. Pinus Americana, ex uno folli- 
culo, fetis longis tenuibus triguetris, ad 
unum angulum, per totam longitudi- 
mem, minutifimis crenis afperatis. 
WIC 


Pluk. Amalth. 


Lord Weymouth’s 
Pine; or, by fome, the New-Eng- 
land Pine. 

6. Pinus /ylveftris montana tertia. 
C.B.P. The third wild mountain 
Pine, of Ca/par Baubhin. 

7. Pinus /ylweftris montana altera. 
C.B.P. Another wild mountain Pine. 

8. Pinus /ylveftris maritima, conis 
firmiter ramis adberentibus. F. B. 
Wild maritime Pine, whofe Cones 
adhere firmly to the Branches. 

9. Pinus maritima altera Mat- 
thioli. C. B. P. Another maritime 
Pine of Matthiolus. 

10. Pinus maritima minor.C.B.P. 
Leffer maritime Pine. 

11. Pinus humilis, iulis virefcen- 
tibus aut pallefcentibus. Inf. R. H. 
Dwarf Pine, with a green or pale 
Katkin. 

12. Panus humilis, iulo purpura- 
feente. Inf. R. H. Dwarf Pine, with 
a purplifh Katkin. 

13. Pinus conis erefis. Inf. R. 
H. Pine whofe Cones grow erect. 

14. Pinus Orientals, foliis durt- 
oribus amaris, frudu parvo peracuto, 
Tourn. Cor, Eaftern Pine, with har- 
der bitter Leaves, and a {mall tharp- 
pointed Cone. 

15. Pinus Hierofolymitana, pra- 
longis {P tenuiffimis viridibus fetis. 
Pluk. Almag. Eaftern Pine, with 


long narrow green Leaves; com-— 


monly called the A/eppo Pine. 

16. Pinus Virginiana, prelongts 
folits tenuioribus, cono echinato. Pluk. 
Almag. Virginian Pine, with long 
narrower Leaves, and a rough Cone; 
commonly called Baftard three-leav’d 
Pine. 

17. Pinus Virginiana, ternis feu 
tripilis plerumque ex uno folliculo fetis, 
firobilis majoribus. Pluk. Almag. 
Virginian Pine, having, for the moft 
part, three Leaves, coming out of 
one Sheath ; commonly called the 

Frankincenfe-tree. 
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18. Pinus Virginiana, binis bre- 
wioribus &F craffioribus fetis, minore 
¢gono, fingulis /quamarum capitibus 
aculeo donatis. Pluk. Alm. Virgi- 
nian Pine, with fhorter thicker 
Leaves, and fmaller Cones, with a 
Prickle on the Top of each Scale; 
commonly called the er/ey Pine. 

19. Pinus Americana palufris, 
longi ffimis &F wiridibus fetis. Marth 
American Pine, with the longeft 

reen Leaves. 

The firft Sort is much cultivated 
in Italy, and the South of France, 
where the Trees grow to a large 
Size ; and are the great Ornament 
of the Italian Villa’s: this Sort 1s 
alfo in Spain, Portugal, and mott of 
the warm Parts of Europe ; where the 
Nuts which contain the Seeds are 
frequently ferved up to the Table, 
and are eaten in the fame manner as 
the Pifachia Nut: and thefe were 
formerly ufed in Medicine in Exg- 
Jand; but of late Years they have 
_ been neglected, and Piffachia Nuts 
fubftituted in their Place. 

The Cones of this Sort are very 
large, and the Scales are b road and 
flat: the Nuts orSeeds are as largeas 
thofe of the Hazel, but are of an 
oval Figure: the Shell is very hard, 
and when frefh taken out of the 
Cone, is covered with a purple Fa- 
rina, which will colour the Hands : 
each of the Cones, if well grown, 
will contain upward of fourfcore 
Nuts: the Leaves of this Tree are 
jong, and of a glaucous Colour : 
thefe are, for the moft part, produ- 
ced by Pairs out of each Sheath ; 
tho’ fometimes, in young Plants, I 
have obferyed three. If.thefe Trees 
have room to fpread, they will ex- 
tend their Branches to a great Di- 
ftance on every Side, near the 
Ground; and feldom make much 
Progrefs upward ; but rather form 
‘their Eleads into a conical Figure. | 
_- Where this Tree naturally grows, 
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is hot eafy to determine ; for it it 

nota Native of Europe, there being 

none of them found now growing, 

but in fuch Places where they have — 
been planted ; fo that there are not 

any of them found in Woods, or | 
uncultivated Places : this Sort cer- © 
tainly is in plenty in China, from } 
whence I have feveral times received — 
the Seeds ; and in a Collection of | 
the Materia Medica, which was . 
brought me from shonte, were a | 
Parcel of thefe Nuts: in many of 
the Chia Paintings there are fome | 
of thefe Trees exhibited ; but whe- ” 
ther it grows naturally in that Coun- © 
try, I cannot learn. | 

This Sort thrives very well in © 
England, when it is planted in a 
warm Situation ; but it is too ten- * 
der to thrive in cold expofedPlaces, — 
where in fevere Froft the Leaves are — 
generally killed ; and many times 
all the tender Shoots are deftroyed, 
whereby the Trees are rendered ve- 
ry unfightly ; but in warm Situa- 
tions, Where thefeTrees turive well; 
they make a very handfomeAppear- 
ance ; butin order to get them up 
with Stems, they fhould be planted 
pretty clofe, that they may be drawn 
upright, otherwife they will fend 
forth many lateral Branches near the 
Ground to a great Diftance, which 
will prevent their growing tall : and’ 
as thefe refinous Trees are apt ta 
bleed greatly when they are pruned, 
their lateral Branches fhould never 
be encouraged ; becaufe they cannot 
be pruned off with Safety, when 
they are grown large. 

This Tree is propagated bySeeds, 
which fhould be fown in March, on 
a Border of light Earth expofed ta, 
the morning Sun: the beft Way will 
be to draw Drills about two Inches 
deep, into which the Seeds may 
be {cattered about an Inch afun- 
der: the Drills may be. drawn 
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about three Inches Diftance from 
each other. If the Spring ‘fhould 
prove very dry, it will be proper to 
fupply the Border with Water twice 
2 Week : for as the Covers of the 
Seed are very hard unlefs they have 
a pretty good Share of Meifiure,they 
will not vegetate ; but when the 
Coverings burift,and the youngPlants 
begin to come out, the Watering 
muft be ‘but fparingly performed ; 
for too much Wet will rot the ten- 
der Stems of the Plants: they muft 
alfo be carefully defended from 
Birds, otherwife they may be 
all deftroyed in a few Hours, by 
thefe rapacious Creatures, which are 
fond of pecking the Heads off thefe 
Plants before they are well out of 
the Ground : and if the Ped is tha- 
ded in the Heat of the Day from the 
‘Sun, it wall prevent the Earth from 
drying too. fai ; and preferve the 
Plants from beiag injured by the 
Violence of the Sun’s Heat, which 
they cannot well bear the firft Sea- 
fon. Sometimes in® dry Seafons I 
hhave known the Seeds remain a 
Year in the Ground, and cften three 
or feur Months : therefore the Bor- 
der or Bed in which they are fown 
fhould not be difturbed, if the Plants 
fhould not come up fo foon as they 
‘are expeGed. 

Tf the Seeds fucceed well, the 
Plants will appear in about five or 
‘fix Weeks after they are fown ; and 
then theDireCtions before given muit 
‘be obferved, as.alfo to keep the Bed 
clean from Weeds; and if in dry 
‘Weather they are gently watered 
two or three ‘times a Week, it will 
promote the Growth of the Plante: 
_ but this muft be performed with 
ki Care ; for if it is poured too 
‘haftily, or given in too great Plenty, 
it will caufe the Stems to rot juft at 
‘the Surface of the Ground ; and for 
_ want of this Care great Numbers of 
thefe Plants have been deftroyed 
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foon after they made their Appear- 


ance above-ground. 

As many of the Sorts of Pines are 
with fome Difficulty préferved thro’ 
the firft Winter, but particularly the 
manured Pine, the beft Method of 
treating them is toe tranfplant them 
about Mid/ummer, out of the Seed- 
bed, choofing, if pofiible, a cloudy 
Day for this Work : but whenever 
this is done, the Plants fhould be ,. 
kept as littletime out of the Ground _ 
as poflible, left their tender Fibres 
fhould be dried by the Air: to pre- 
vent which, it will be proper to have 
fhallow Pans of Water, into which 
the Plants may be laid, as they are 
taken up, and fo carried to thePlace 
where they are to be planted. All 
the other Sorts of Pines may then be 
planted in Beds, at about four Inch- 
es Diftance every Way ; and the 
Beds thould be arched over with 
Hoops, thatthey may be covered 
every Day with Mats, to fcreen the 
Plants from the Sun, until they have 
taken good Root: but as this Sort 
of Pine is with Difficulty tran{plant- 
ed, it will be the fureft Method to 
plant them into fmall Pots, at their 
firft removing out of the Seed-bed : 
if the Pots are plunged clofe toge- 
ther, either in a, commonBorder, or 
an old Bed -ef Tan, which has no 
Heat, it will prevent the Earth in 
the Pots from drying too fait: and 


-then thefe may alfo be arched over, 


and cevered with Mats in the fame 
manner as the other : and if thefe 
are continued in the fame Bed all 
the following Winter, they may be 
covered in fevere Froft, which often 
deftroys the Plants while they are 
young, when they are expofed to it. 

The Plants fhould be fhifted out 
of the Pots when their Roots have 
filled them, and planted into larger 
Pots; being careful in the doing of 
this,not to fhaketheHarth from their 
Roots ; and if the Pots are plunged 
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into the Earth, it will prevent the 
Earth in the Pots from drying too 
fait in Summer, and alfo keep 
éut the Froft in Winter: which, if 
the Pots ftood on the Surface of the 
Ground, would penetrate thro’ the 
Sides to the Roots of the Plants, and 
injure them greatly ; thefe Plants 
may remain three or four Years in 
Pots ; by which time they will have 
acquired fufficient Strength to be 
planted where they are defigned to 
‘yemain, which may be performed at 
almoit any time of the Year ; be- 
caufe they muft be fhaken out of the 
Pots with the whole Ball of Earth ; 
fo will not feel their Removal: but 
if it can be done. in 4pri/, juft be- 
fore the Plants begin to fhoot, they 
will then have the whole Summer to 
get rooting in their new Quarters ; 
fo will be in lefs Danger of {uffer- 
ing the following Winter by the 
Cold : altho’ there is Trouble in the 
Management of the Plants in this 
Method, yet Iam certain thereis no 
other way of propagating or tranf- 
planting them with Safety ; there- 
fore it is that 1 would recommend 
this to every Perfon, who is defirous 
to have thefe Trces in their Gardens 
or Plantations. : 
-ThePinafter hath been long cultiva- 
ted inExg/and : but of lateYears hath 
been in lefs Eiteem than formerly ; 
becanfe as they grow large, their 
Branches are ragged, and bare of 
Leaves ; fothat they have but an 
indifferent Appearance ; tho’ while 
they are young, the Plants make 
great Progrefs, and have an hand- 
fome Appearance ; which — has 
‘tempted many Perfons to propagate 
‘thefe Trees ; butas they have ad- 
vanced in Stature, they have decli- 
ned in Beauty; and their Wood being 
of little Value, has in a great mea- 
{ure brought them into Difrepute. 
The Scotch Pine, which is genera]- 
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ly called the Scotch Fir, is the moft, 
profitable of all the Sorts, to culti- 
vate in large Plantations; and will 
grow in almoft any Soil or Situa- 
tion; for in the mof barren Sand, 
where little elfe but Fern and Heath 
would grow, I have feen Planta- 
tions of thefeT recs thrive much be- 
yond Expeétation ; and upon chalky 
Hills, where there have been fcarce 
three Inches of Earth, there are 
many noble Plantations of this Sort. 
I have alfo obferved, where they 
have been planted ina ftrong Clay, 
‘and alfo ina. moift peaty Soil, that 
they have grown to Admiration ; 
fo that there isno Part of England, 
in which thefe Trees mignt not be 
propagated to confiderable Advan- 
tage. 

But where thefe Trees are de- 
fign’d to be planted in large Quan- 
tities, it will be much the better 
way to make a Nurfery on the Spot 
where the Seeds fhould be fown, 
and the Plants raifed until they 
are three Years old, which is 
a proper Age to plant them. out 
for good ; forthe younger they are 
planted, the better they will thrive, 
provided they are kept clear from 
Weeds : and if the Situation where 
they are intended to ftand is much 
expofed to Winds, the Plants fhould 
be planted clofer together, that they 
may be a Shelter toeach other, and 
draw themfelves upward: and as. 
the Trees advance, they may be 
thinned by degrees ; and the Thin- 
nings of thefe Plantations have, in 
many Places, paid the Expence of 
planting for ; thefe are very fervice- 
able for Scaffolding, and many 
other ufeful Bufineffes. 

It is the Wood of thisTree which 
is the red or yellow Deals, and is 
more valuable than that of any 
other Sort of Pine or Fir: this is a 
Native of Denmark, Sweden, and 

_ many 
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many other Northern Countries : 


and in the Highlands of Scotland 
there are feveral large Woods of 
this Tree now growing; and the 
Seeds being brought from thence in- 
toEngland, has occafioned the Name 
of Scotch Fir being generally applied 
to it here ; but in Noraway it is 
called Graza, 

The Clufter Pine is by moft Per- 
fons little known ; for the Pinafter, 
as alfo the two other Sorts of moun- 
tain Pines, are in many Places culti- 
yated by this Name; and, in fhort, 
every Sort, whofe Cones are pro- 
duced in large Bunches: but the 
Sort here mentioned was brought 
from America, and is very different 
from either of thefe: there were two 
or three of thefeTrees growing fome 


_ Years fince in the Gardens of the 


Bithop ofLondon,atFulbam,which pro- 
duced plentyof Cones feveralY ears. 
The fifth Sort, which is common- 
ly called Lord Weymouth’s Pine, 
or the New- England Pine, is by 
much the talleft-growing Tree of all 
the Kinds ; and the Leaves being 
very long, and clofely placed on the 
Branches, renders it more beautiful 
than any other ; and the Bark of 
the Stems and Branches is alfo ex- 
ceeding {mooth, which is an Addi- 
tion to the Beauty of the Tree: the 
Leaves of this Sort are produced 
five out of each Sheath; and are of 
a glaucous Colour: the Trees ge- 
nerally form themfelves into conical 
Heads, and have ftrait Stems, which 
rife tomore than one hundred Feet 
high, in the Countries where it na- 
turally grows : there are fome very 
tall Trees of this Kind, at Sir Wynd- 
hamKnatchbyll’s Seat near A/oford in 
Kent ; which have been many Years 
there unnoticed,till,about twenty-fix 
Years ago, the Seeds were brought 
to London forSale: there are alfo fome 
large Trees of this Kind growing at 
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Longleet,' the Seat of the Right 
Hon. the Lord Vifcount Weymouth, 
which have produced Cones many 
Years paft; and from thencetheTrees 
were called Lord Weymouth’s Pine. 
The Cones of this Sort are long, the 
Scales loofe and flat: the Seeds are 
pretty large, and frequently drop 
from the Cones, if they are not ga- 
thered early in Autumn: this Tree 
delights in a moift loofe Soil; for in 
the natural Places of irs Growth the 
Ground is wet, and of a loofe T'ex- 
ture. In New - England, Vir- 
ginia, Carolina, and feveral other 
Parts of Norih-America, thefe Trees 
abound, where they are called the 
white Pine ; but the Wood is little 
efteemed there, being foft, and very 
white : however,for fuchPlantations 
as are defign’d for Pleafure, there 
is not any of the Species equal to 
this for Beauty, where the Trees 
thrive well. | | 
The fixth, feventh, eighth, ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thir- 
teenth Sorts grow in Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy, Aufiria, and other Parts 
of Europe, where there are fome 
other Varieties than are here enu- 
merated : but as very few of thefe 
have been introduced into Exgland, 
they cannot be well diftinguifhed 
from the others, by the imperfect 
Defcriptions which we have of them 
in Books : moft of thefe SortsiareIn- 
habitants of the mountainous Parts 
of Europe; fothey are very hardy 


in refpeét to Cold ; therefore they 


may be eafily propagated inExg/and, 
were their Seeds brought hither in 
the Cones: fome of thefe are of ve- 
ry humble Growth, particularly the 
eleventh and twelfth,which in many 
Places do not exceed four Feet high, 
and produce plenty of Cones : the 
other Sort grows after the fame man- 
ner as the fecond Sort; fo are not 


very beautiful Trees ; but .a few of 


each 


| 
-each Sort may be interfperfed with 
the other more valuable Kinds, in 
large Plantations of ever-green 
Trees, by way of Variety. 

‘The fourteenth and fifteenth Sorts 
‘gtow in the Levant, from whence 
their Seeds have been brought to 
England, where there are feveral 
Plants of the fifteenth Sort now 
growing in fome curious Gardens ; 
but the fourteenth is more rare at 
prefent : thefe are not quite fo hardy 
as the others ; for in the fevere 
Winter of 1739. I had feveral 
Plants of both Kinds which were 
antirely deftrayed; fome of which 
were upward of ten Feet high; 
but they will endure the Cold of 
our common Winters very well. 
‘There are two Plants of the fifteenth 
Sert inthe Gardens of his Grace 
the Duke of Richmond at Goodwood 
in Suffex, which have produced 
Cones for fome Years paft ; but they 
have not perfected theirSeeds as yet. 

The Branches of thefe Trees are 
flender, and extend to a great Di- 


ftance from the Trunk; they are. 


produced in Circles at Diftances 
above each other; but grow very 
irregular and loofe : the Leaves are 
long, flender, and of a deep-green 
‘Colour : the Cones are fhaped fome- 
what like thofe of the manured 
Pine ; but are much fmaller: the 
Seeds of this Kind will keep good 
fome Years, when taken our of the 
Cones. I have fown of thefe Seeds 
when three Years old, which grew 
as well as any new Seeds of the fame 
Year; andthe Plants came up ina 
Bed of common Earth without 
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The fixteenth, feventeenth, eigh- 
¢eenth, and nineteenth Sorts are Na- 
‘tives of America ; from whence their 
“Cones have been 'fent to England; 

and many of the Plants have been 
‘vaifed : thefe grow in New-England, 
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Maryland, Virginia, and Carolina : 
the fixteenth Sort grows to bea large 
Tree, and makes an handfome Ap- 
pearance ;and when planted in a 
moift light Soil, is very quick of 
Growth : but the feventeenth is by 
far the finer Sort, tho’ at prefent 
very rare in England: the Leaves of 
this Sort are of a great Length, and 
are three or four produced from 
each Sheath : the Cones are large, 
and almoft in Shape of thofe of the 
manured Pine : there was a great 


- Number of thefe Trees growing in 


the'Gardens of Mr. Ba//, near Exe- 
ter, which were all deftroyed by 
tran{planting them at an improper 
Seafon. 

The eighteenth Sort is fearce 
worthy ofia Place, on account of its 
irregular Growth. This Sort never 
grows to any great Size in its native 
Country, and foon becomes ragged 
and unfightly: there have been great 
Numbers of Trees of this Sort raifed 
in England, fince the Tafte for in- 
troducing of Foreign Trees and 
Shrubs has prevail’d here ; but in 
many Places they are already be-. 
come fo unfightly, that they are at 
prefent deftroying by their Owners. 

There are very few Plants of the 
nineteenth Sort at prefent in Eng- 
land, which are grown to any 
Height ; but fome Years ago there 
were many of them growing at 
Mr. Ball's, near Exeter, which were 
upward of ten Feet high ; but thefe 
were deftroyed by their Owner, who 
did not like them : this Sort grows 
on Swamps in America, and is with 
Difficulty preferved upon dry Land; 
nor dothe Plants make much Pro- 
grefs when placed in fuch Situa- 
tions: the Leaves of this Sort are 
very long, and of a dark-green 
Colour : the Stems of the Plants 
are of a loofe Texture, covered with 
a rugged Bark ; {9 are not very 

beautiful : 
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beautifel: this Sort is not fo hardy 
as the others; therefore requires to 
have a-warm Situation, and should 
be defended from fevere Froits while 
the Plants are young. — 

There are fome other Species of 
thefe Trees, which are Natives of 
America; but thofe here mentioned 
are what I have met with in the Eng- 
Jif Gardens ; nor can I learn how the 
other Sorts differ from thefe, altho’ 
fome of the Inhabitants diftinguifh 
them by Names of their own adopt- 
ing : there are alfo fome Sorts which 

row in Ruffa and Siberia, which 
are different from thofe here enume- 
gated: but the few Plants which 
have been raifed in England, from 
the Seeds which have been procured 
from thence, make fo little Progrefs 
here, as to give no Hopes of their 
growing to any Size in this Country; 
fo [have omitted their Names in this 
Lift. 

All the Sorts of Pines are propa- 
gated by Seeds, which are produced 
in hard woody Cones: the way to 
get out their Seeds is, to lay the 
Cones before a Fire, which will 
caufe the Cells to open; and then 
the Seeds may be eafily taken out : 
if the Cones are kept intire, the Seeds 
will remain good fome Years; fo 
that the fureft way to preferve them 
js, to let them remain in the Cones 


until the time for fowing the Seeds : 


bot if the Cones are kept in a warm 
Place in Summer, they will open, 
and emit the Seeds ; but if they are 
not expofed to much Heat, they will 
remain intire fome Years; and'the 
Seeds which have been taken out of 
Cones of feven Years old, have grown 
_ wery well; fo that thefe may be 
tranfported from any Diftance, pro- 
vided the Cones are well ripened, 
and properly put up. Pou 
The beft time for fowing the Seeds 
pf Pines is about the Middle of 
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March; and when the Seeds are 
fown, the Place fhould be covered 


-with Nets, to keep off Birds ; other- 


wife, when the Plants begin to ap- 
pear with the Hufk of the Seed on 
their Tops, the Birds will pick of 
the Heads of the Plants, and deftroy 
them. What is before mentioned 
of tranfplanting the young Plants 
about Mid/ummer, 1 beg leave to re- 
peat again here, becauie I have feen_ 
this practifed with great Succefs : 
and it frequently happens, that the 
Plants which remain in the Place 
where they were fown, die away in 
Patches: nor do the Plants which 
remain grow near fo ftrong as thofe 
which are pricked out young: but 
when this is done, the Plants mui 
be water’d and fhaded until they have 
taken frefh Root; after which time 
the only Culture they require is, to 
keep them clean from Weeds. In 
thefe Beds the Plants may remain 
till the next Spring twelve Months 
after: by which time the Plants 
will be fit to tranfplant where they 
are to remain for good; for the 
younger the Plants are, when plant- 
ed out, the better they will fucceed; 
for altho’ fome Sorts will bear tranf- 
planting at a much greater Age, yet 
young Plants planted at the fame 
time will in a few Years overtake 
the large Plants, and foon outftrip 
them in their Growth: and there is 
an Advantage in planting young, by 
faving the Expence of Staking, and 
much Watering, which large Plants 
require. I have feveral times feen 
Plantations of feveral Sorts of Pines, 


which were made of Plants fix or 


feven Feet high; and at the fame 
time others of one Foot high planted 
between them; which in ten Years _ 
were better Trees than the old ones, 
and much more vigorous in theif 
Growth : but if the Ground where 
they are defign’d to remain, cannot 
be 
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be prepared by the time the Plants 
fhould be planted out, they may be 
removed out of the Beds into a Nur- 
fery, where they may remain two 
Years, but not longer ; for it will be 
very hazardousremoving thefe Trees 
at a greater Age. 

The beft Seafon to tranfplant all 
the Sorts of Pines is about the Lat- 
ter-end of March, or the Beginning 
of April, juft before they begin to 
fhoot: for altho’ the Scotch Pine, 
and fome of the moft hardy Sorts, 
may be tranfplanted in Winter, efpe- 
cially when they are growing in 
ftrong Land, where they may be 
taken up with Balls of Earth to their 
Roots ; yet this is what I would not 
advife for common Praétice, having 
frequently feen it attended with bad 
Confequences ; but thofe which are 
removed in the Spring rarely fail. 

Where thefe Trees are planted in 
expofed Situations, they fhould be 
put pretty clofe together, that they 
may fhelter each other; and when 
they are too clofe, Part of the Plants 
may be cut down, to give room for 
the others to grow : but this muft be 
gradually performed, left by too 
much opening the Plantation, the 
Air fhould be let in among the re- 
maining Trees with too great Vio- 
lence, which will ftep the Growth 
of the Trees. 

Altho’ thefe ever-green Trees are 
by many Perfons defpifed on account 
of their Dark-green in Summer ; yet 
a proper Mixture of thefe in large 
Clumps makes a fine Appearance 
about a Seatin Winter ; and in Sum- 
mer, by their Contraft with other 
Trees, has no bad Effect in diver- 
fifying the Scene. 

PISONIA, Fingrigo, vadgo. 

The Charafers are; . 
* dt is Mate and Female in different 
Plants: the Male Flowers confift of 
a great Number of Stamina, and bave 
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no Petals: the Female Flower confiftt 
of one Leaf, which is bell-fhaped, and 
divided at the Top into five Parts ; 
Srom whofe Cup arifes the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes an oblong 
angular chanelled Fruit, containing 
oblong Szeds, 
The Species are ; 

t. Pisonsa aculeata mas. Hou/t. 
The Male Fingrigo. 

2. Pisonta aculeata, frudu gluti- 
nofo {F racemofo. Plum. Now. Gen. 
Prickly Pifonia, with a glutinous 
and branching Fruit. 

Thefe Plants are feminal Varia- 
tions, which arife from the Seeds of 
the fame Plant; but as they were 
not diftinguifh’d by any of the Bo- 
tanifts, till the late Dr. How/foun ob- 
ferved their Difference, therefore I 
thought proper to mention the dif- 
ferent Sexes as feparate Plants. 

The Name of this Plant was given 
by Father P/umier in Honour to Dr. 
William Pifo, who publith’d a Na- 
tural Hiftory of Brafi/. The Name 
of Fingrigo is what the Inhabitants 
of ‘Famaica know it by. 

Thefe Plants are very common in 
the Savanna’s, and other low Places, 
in the Ifland of Famaica, as alfo in 
feveral other Places in the Wef-In- 
dies; where it is very troublefome 
to whoever paffes through the Places 
of their Growth, by faftening them- 
felves, by their ftrong crooked 
Thorns, to the Cloaths of the Per- 
fons ; and their Seeds, being gluti- 
nous, alfo faften themfelves to what- 
ever touches them: fo that: the 
Wings of the Ground-doves, and 
other Birds, are often fo loaded with 
the Seeds, as to prevent their flying ; 
by which means they becomean eafy 
Prey. 

It rifes about ten or twelve Feet 
high, with. a pretty ftrong Trunk : 
but the Branches are long and flen- 
der, which, being unable to fuppost 

them. 
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_themfelves, generally twift about 
whatever Plants are near them. 

In Europe this Plant is preferved 
in the Gardens of fome curious Per- 
fons for Variety: it is propagated by 
Seeds, which fhould be fown in Pots 
filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark ; and when the Plants come 
up, they fhould be tranfplanted into 
feparate Pots, and plunged into the 
Hot-bed again ; where they may 
remain till Michaclmas, when they 
fhould be removed into the Stove, 
and plunged into the Bark-bed, and 
treated in the fame manner as hath 
been directed for feveral tender 
Plants of the fame Country ; obferv- 
ing in hot Weather to give them 
plenty of Water; but in Winter they 
fhould have it more fpairingly. 
They are too tender to thrive in the 
open Air of this Country at any Sea- 
fon of the Year; wherefore they 
fhould be conftantly kept in the 
Stove. 

PISTACHIA. Vide ‘Terebin- 
thus. 

_ PISUM, Pea. 
The Charafers are ; 

It is a Plant with a papilionaceous 
Flower, out of whofe Empalement 
wifes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes a long Pod, full of roundi/p 
Seeds: to which muft be added, Fifiu- 
hous Stalks, for the moft part weak, 


| which the Leaves embrace in fuch a 


manner, that they feem to be perfo- 
rated by them; but the other Leaves 
grow by Pairs along the Mid-rib, end- 
ing in-a Tendril. 
The Speeies are ; 
1. Pisum bortenfe majus, flore 


_ fruéiuque albo. C. B. P. The greater 


Garden Pea, with white Flowers and 
Fraigs: 3: ~ 
2.Pisum precox Anglicum. Boerb. 
4rd. Wotlpur Pea, vulgo. 
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3. Pisum bumile, caule jrme. 
Tourn. 'The Dwarf Pea. eet" 

4. Pisum humile Gallicum. Boer, 
Ind. French Dwarf Pea. © : 

5. Pisum cortice edulz. Tourn. Pew 
with an efculent Hufk. 

6. Pisum fiiqua carnofa incurva, 
feu falcata eduli. Rait Hiff. The 
Sickle Pea. 

7. Pisum arvenfe, fruf&u albo. 
C.B.P. Common White Pea. 

8. Pisum ‘arwenfe, frufu viridi. ~ 
C. B. P. Green Rouncival Pea. 

g. Pisum arvenfe, frudiu cineréo. 
C.B.P. 'The Grey Pea. 

10: Pisum arwvenfe, flore rofeo, 
Fru&u variegato. Rait Hit, Marble 
Rouncival Pea. . 

t1. Prsum umbellatum. C.B.P. 
The Rofe Pea, or Crown Pea. 

12. Pisum maximum, frulu ni- 
gra linea maculato. H. R. Par. The 
Spani/o Morotto Pea. | 

13. Prsum hortenfe, fiiqua maxi- 
ma. H.R. Par. The Marrow-fat 
or Dutch Admiral Pea. 

14. Pisum frudlu maximo ex Ube 
vidi obfoleto. Boerb. Ind. The Union 
Pea. 

15. Pisum /pontaneum maritimum 
Anglicum. Park. Theat. Englifo Sea 
Pea. | 

16. Pisum arvenfe, frufu é lutea 
wirefcente. C.B.P. Pig Peas. 

There are feveral other Varieties 


_of the Garden Peas, which differ in 


the Colour of their Flowers and 
Fruit, and are by fome Perfons di- 
ftinguifh’d by Names as diftiné 
Sorts ; but as they are very fubjeét 
to vary when fown two or three 
Years in the fame Place, there can 
be no Doubt of their being feminal 
Variations, which are not worth 

enumerating in this Place. | 
The Engh Sea Pea is found wild 
upon the Shore in Suffex, and feve- 
ral other Counties in Exgland. This 
' | was 
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was firft taken notice of in the Year 
1555. between Oxford and Aldbo- 
rough, where it grew upon the 
Heath, where nothing, no not Grafs, 
was ever feen to grow ; and the poor 
People, being in Diftrefs, by reafon 
of the Dearth of that Year, gather- 
ed large Quantities of thefe Peas, and 
fo preferv’d themfelves and Fami- 
lies. ‘This.is mention’d by Svow in 
his Chronicle, and Camden in his 
Britannia: but they were both mif- 
taken, in imagining that they were 
Peas caft on Shore by a Shipwreck, 
feeing they grow in divers other 
Parts of England, and are undoubt- 
edly a different Species from the 
common Pea. 

The fixteenth Sort is greatly cul- 
tivated in the Fields in Dor/et/rire, 
where they are known by the Name 
. of Pig Peas, the Inhabitants making 
great Ufe of them to feed their Hogs. 
‘Thefe are often brought up to Len- 
don, and fold for the fame Purpofe. 

I fhall now proceed to fet down 
the Method of cultivating the feve- 

Sorts of Garden Peas, fo as to 
Continue them throughout the Sea- 
fon. 

Tt is a common Practice with the 
Gardeners near London, to raife Peas 
upon Hot-beds, to have them very 
early in the Spring; in order to 
which, they fow their Peas upon 
warm Borders under Walls or 
Hedges, about the Middle of O&o- 
fer ; and when the Plants come up, 
they draw the Earth up gently to 
their Stems with an Hoe, the better 
to protect them from Froft : in thefe 
Places they let them remain until 
- the Latter-end of Yanuary, or the 
Beginning of February; obferving to 
_ earth them up from time to time, 
as the Plants advance in Height (for 
the Reafons before Jaid down) ; as 
alfo to cover them in very hard Froft 
with Peas-haulm, Straw, or fome 
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other light Covering, to preferve t 


them from being deflroy’d: then, 
at the time hefore-mention’d, they 
make an Hot-bed {in proportion to 
the Quantity of Peas intended), 
which muft be well work’d in lay- 
ing the Dung, that the Heat may not 
be too great. ‘The Dung fhould be 
laid about two Feet thick, or fome- 
what more, according as the Beds 
are made earlier or later in the Sea- 
fon: when the Dung is equally 
levell’d, then the Earth (which fhould 
be light and frefh, but not oyer-rich} 
muft be laid on about fix or eight 
Inches thick, laying it equally all 
over the Bed. This being done, the 
Frames (which fhould be two Feet 
on the Back-fide, and about four- 
teen Inches in Front) muft be put 
on, and cover’d with Glaffes; after 
which it fhould remain three or four 
Days, to let the Steam of. the Bed 
pals off, before you put the Plants 
therein; obferving every Day to 
raife the Glaffes either with Bricks 
or Stones, to give Vent for the rifing 
Steam to pafs off; then, when you 
find the Bed of a fine moderate Tem- 
perature for Heat, you fhould, with 
a Trowel, or fome other Inftrument, 
take up the Plants as carefully as 
poflible, to preferve fome Earth to 
the Roots, and plant them into the 
Hot-bed in Rows, about. a Foot 
afundey ; and the Plants fhould be 
fet about an Inch and an half, or two 
Inches, diftant from each other in 
the Rows; obferving. to water and 
fhade them until they have taken 
Root : after which you muft be care- 
ful to give them Air, at all times 
when the Seafon is favourable ; 
otherwife they will draw up very 
weak, and be fubject to grow 
mouldy, and decay. You fhould 
alfo draw the Earth up to the Shanks 
of the Plants, as they advance in 
Height; and keep themalways clear 
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from Weeds: the Water they fhould 
have, muft be given them fparingly; 
for if they are too much water’d, it 
will caufe them to grow too rank, 
and fometimes rot off the Plants at 
their Shanks, juft above - ground. 
_ When the Weather is very hot, you 
 fhould cover the Glaffes with Mats 
in the Heat of the Day, to fcreen 
_ them from the Violence of the Sun, 
which is then too great for them, 
caufing their Leaves to flag, and 
their Bloffoms to fall off without 
| producing Pods; as will alfo the 
keeping of the Glaffes too clofe at 
that Seafon. But when the Plants 
begin to fruit, they fhould be wa- 
ter’d oftener, and in greater Plenty, 
| than before; for by that time the 
Plants will have nearly done grow- 
Ing, and the often refrefhing them 
_ will occafion their producing a great- 
| er Plenty of Fruit. 

_ The Sort of Pea which is always 
_ ufed for this Purpofe, is the Dwarf ; 
for all the other Sorts ramble too 
much to be kept in Frames : the Rea- 
fon for fowing them in the common 
Ground, and afterward tranfplanting 
them on an Hot-bed, is alfo to check 
their Growth, and caufe them to 
bear in lefs Compafs ; for if the Seeds 
were fown upon an Hot-bed, and 
the Plants continued thereon, they 
would produce {uch luxuriant Plants 
as not to be contained in the Frames, 
and would bear but little Fruit. 

The next Sort of Pea, which is 
fown to fucceed thofe on the Hot- 
bed, is the Hotfpur, of which there 
are reckon’d three or four Sorts; as 
the Charitom Hotfpur, the Mafter’s 
Hotfpur, the Reading Hotf{pur, and 
fome others ; which are very little 
differing from each other, except in 
their ‘early Bearing, for which the 
Charlton Hotfpur is chiefly prefer- 
red ; though, if either of thefe Sorts 


are cultivated in the’ fame Place for 
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three or four Years, they areapt tode- 
generate, and be later in Fruiting: 


for which Reafon, moft curious Per-_ 
fons procure their Seeds annually 


from fome diftant Place ; and in the 
Choice of thefe Seeds, if they could 
be obtained from a colder Situation, 
and a poorer Soil, than that in which 
they are to be fown, it will be much 
better than on the contrary, and they 
will come earlier in the Spring. 

Thefe muft alfo be fown on warm, 
Borders, toward the Latter-end of 
OGober ; and when the Plants are 
come up, you fhould draw the Earth 
up to their Shanks in the manner be~ 
fore direéted ; which fhould be re- 
peated as the Plants advance in 
Height (always. obferving to do it 
when the Ground is dry), which 
will greatly proteét the Stems of the 
Plants againft Froft; and if the Win- 
ter fhould prove very fevere, it will 
be of great Service to the Plants to 
cover them with Peas-haulm, or fome 
other light Covering ; which fhould 
be conftantly taken off in mild Wea- 
ther, and only fuffer’d to remain on 
during the Continuance of the Froft; 
for if they are kept too clofe, they 
will be drawn very weak and ten- 
der, and thereby be liable to be de- 
ftroy’d with the leaft Inclemezicy of 
the Seafon, 

In the Spring you muft carefully 
clear them from Weeds, and. draw 
fome freth Earth up to their Stems; 
but do not raifeit too high to the 
Plants, left, by burying their Leaves, 
you fhould rot their Stems; as is 
fometimes the Cafe, efpecially in wet. 
Seafons. You fhould alfo obferve to, 
keep them clear from Vermin; 
which, if permitted to remain 
amongft the Piants,. will increafe 
fo plentifully, as to. devour the great- 
eft Part of them. The chief of the 
Vermin which infeft Peas, are the. 
Slugs, which healltheDayin the {mall 

Hollows 
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Hollows of the Earth, near the Stems 
of the Plants, and-in the Night-time 
come out, and make terrible De- 
firuétion of the Peas; and thefe 
chiefly abound in wet Soils, or 
where a Garden is neglected, and 
over-run with Weeds: therefore you 
fhould make the Ground clear every 
Way round the Peas, to deftroy their 
Harbours; and afterwards, in a fine 
mild Morning, very early, when 
thefe Vermin are got abroad from 
their Holes, you fthould flake a 
Quantity of Lime, which fhould be 
fown hot over the Ground, pretty 
thick ; which will: deftroy the Ver- 
min, where-ever it happens to fall 
upon them ; but will do very little 


Injury to the Peas, provided it be 


not fcatter’d too thick upon them : 
this is the beft Method‘I could ever 
find to deftroy thefe troublefome 
Vermin. 

If this Crop of Peas improves, it 
will immediately fucceed thofe on 
the Hot-bed ; but for fear this fhould 
mifcarry, it will be proper to fow 
two more Crops, at about a Fort- 
night’s time from each other; fo 
that there may be the more Chances 
to fucceed: this will be fufficient 
until the Spring of the Year, when 
you may fow three more Crops of 
thefe Peas; one toward the Begin- 
ning of Faruary, the other a Fort- 
night after, and the third at the End 
of Fanuary. Thefe two late Sow- 
ings will be fefficient to continue the 
early Sort of Peas through the firft 
Seafon, and after this it will be pro- 
per to have fome of the large Sort 
of Peas to fucceed them : in order to 
which, you fhould fow fome of the 
Spanifb Morotto, which is a great 
Bearer, and an hardy Sort of Pea, 
about the middle of February, upon 
2 clear open Spot of Ground: thefe 
muft be toe in Rows, about three 
Feet afunder; and the Peas fhould 
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be dropp’d in the Drills about an 
Inch and an half Diftance, covering — 
them about two Inches deep with 
Earth ; being very careful that none 
of them lie uncover’d, which will 
draw the Mice, Pigeons, or Rooks, 
to attack the whole Spot; and it of- 
ten happens by this Negleét, that a 
whole Pjantation is devour'd by thefe 
Creatures; whereas, when there are 
none of the Peas left in Sight, they 
do not fo eafily find them out. 

About a Fortnight after this, you 
fhould fow another Spot, either of 


this Sort, or any other large Sort of 


Pea, to fucceed thofe ; and then con- 
tinue to repeat {owing once a Fort- 
night, till the middle or Latter-end: 
of May, {ome of thefe Kinds ; only 
obferving to allow the Marrow-fats, 
and other very large Sorts of Peas,: 
at leaft 3 Feet and an half or 4 Feet 
between Row and Row; and: the. 
Rofe-pea fhould be allowed at leaft 
8 or 10 Inches Diftance Plant from 
Plant, in the Rows; for thefe grow 
very large, and if they have not 
room allowed them, they. will fpoil 
each other by drawing up very tall, 
and will produce no Fruit. 

When thefe Plants come up, the 
Earth fhould be drawn up to their 
Shanks (as was before direfted), and 
the Ground kept intirely clear from 
Weeds; and when the Plants are’ 
grown eight or ten Inches high, you 
fhould ftick fome rough Boughs, or. 
Brufh-wood, into the Ground clofe to 
the Peas, for them to ramp upon; 
which will fupport them from trail- 
ing upon the Ground, which is very. 
apt to rot the large-growing Sorts of 
Peas, efpecially in wet Seafons ; be-. 
fides, by thus fupporting them, the 
Air can freely pafs between them, 
which. will preferve the Bloffoms 
from falling off before their’ time,) 
and occafion them to bear much bet- 
ter, than if permitted to lie upon the 

Ground ; 
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Ground ; and there will be room to 
pafs between the Rows to gather the 
Peas when they are ripe. 
The Dwarf Sorts of Peas may be 
fown much clofer together, than 
thofe before - mention’d ; for thefe 
feldom rife above a Foot high, and 
rarely fpread above half a Foot in 
Width ; fo that thefe need not have 
more room than two Feet Row from 
Row, and not above an Inch afunder 
in the Rows. ‘Thefe will produce a 
good Quantity of Peas, provided the 
Seafon be not over-dry; but they 
- feldom continue long in bearing ; fo 
that they are not fo proper to fow 
_ for the main Crop, when a Quantity 
_ of Peas is expeéted for the Table; 
_ their chief Excellency being for Hot- 
beds, where they will produce a 
greater Quantity of Peas (provided 
they are well manag’d) than if ex- 
pos’d to the open Air, where the 
Heat of the Sun foon dries them up. 

The Sickle- pea is much more 
common in Ad//and than in Exgland, 
it being the Sort moftly cultivated in 
that Country ; but in Exg/and they 
are only propagated by curious 
Gentlemen for their own Table, and 
are rarely brought into the Markets. 
This Sort the Birds are very fond of ; 
and if they are not prevented, many 
times deftroy the whole Crop. This 
fhould be planted in Rows, about 
two Feet and an half afunder ; and 
be managed as hath been dire&ted 
for the other Sorts. | 

Although I have dire&ted the fow- 
ing of the large Sorts of Peas for the 
great Crop, yet thefe are not fo 
dweet as the early Hotfpur Peas ; 
herefore it will alfo be proper to 
continue a Succeffion of thofe Sorts 
through the Seafon, in {mall Quan- 
tities, to fupply the beft Table ; 
which may be done, by fowing fome 
every Week: but all thofe which 
are fown late in the Seafon, fhould 
Vor, Ill. 
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have a ftrong. moift Soil; for-in hot 
light Land they will burn up, and 
come to nothing. i 

The large-growing Sorts may be 
cultivated tor the common Ufe of the 
Family; becaufe thefe will produce 
in greater Quantities than the other, 
and will endure the Drought better : 
but the early Kinds are by far the 
{weeter tafted Peas. 

The beft of all the large Kinds is © 
the Marrow-fat; which, if gathered 
young, is a well-tafted Pea; and 
this will continue good through the 
Month of Augu/?, if planted on a 
ftrong Soil. 

The Grey, and other large Win- 
ter-peas, are feldom cultivated in 
Gardens, becaufe they require a great 
deal of room; but are ufually fown 
in Fields, in moft Parts of England. 
The beft time for fowing of thefe is 
about the Beginning of March, when 
the Weather is pretty dry; for if 
they are put into the Ground ina 
very wet Seafon, they are apt to rot, 
efpecially if the Ground be cold ; 
thefe fhould be allowed at leaft three 
Feet Diftance Row from Row, and 
mutt be fown very thin in the Rows; 
for if they are fown too thick, the 
Haulm will fpread fo as to fill the 
Ground, and ramble over each other; 
which will caufe the Plants to rot, 
and prevent their Bearing. 

The common White Pea will do 
beft on light fandy Land, or ona 
rich loofe Soil. The ufual Method 
of fowing thefe Peas is with a broad 
Caft, and fo harrow them in: but 
it is a much better way to fow them 
in Drills, about two Feet and an 
half afunder ; for half the Quantity 
of Seed will do for an Acre; and 
being fet regularly, the Ground may 
be ftirr’d with an Hoe-plough to de- 
{troy the Weeds, and earth up the 
Peas, which will greatly improve 
them; and thefe Peas may be much 
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eafier cut in Autumn, when they 
are ripe. The ufual time for fowing 
of thefe Peas is about the Latter- 
end of March, or the Beginning of 
April, on warth Land ; but on cold 
Ground they fhould be fowna Fort- 
night or three Weeks later. 


three Bufhels or more to an Acre; 
but if they are drilled, one Buthel 
and an half will be full enough. 

- The Green and Maple Rouncivals 
require a ftronger Soil than the 
White, and fhould be fown a little 
later in the Spring ; alfo the Drills 
fhould be made at a greater Diftance 
from each other; for as thefe are 
apt to grow rank, efpecially in a wet 
Seafon, they fhould be fet in Rows 
three Feet afunder; and the Ground 
between the Rows fhould be ftirr’d 


two or three times with an Hoe-- 


plough ; which will not only deftroy 


‘the Weeds, but, by earthing up the 


Peas, will greatly improve them ; 
and alfo render the Ground better, 
to receive whatever Crop is put on 
it?the following Seafon. 

The Grey Peas thrive beft on a 
flrong clayey Land: thefe are com- 
monly fown under Furrows; but by 
this Method they are always coo 
thick, and do not come up regular : 
therefore all thefe rank- growing 
Plants fhould be fown in Drills, 
where the Seeds will be more equally 
{catter’d, and lodged at the fame 
Depth in the Ground ; whereas, in 
the common way, fome of the Seeds 
lie twice as deep as others, and are 
not featter’d at equal Diftances. 
Thefe may be fown toward the End 
of February, as they are much har- 


_ dier than either of the former Sorts; 


but the Culture fhould be the fame. 
The beft Method to fow thefe Peas 
is, to draw a Drill with an Hoe by 
a Line, about two Inches deep, and 
then fcatter the Seeds therein ; after 


In the 


common way of fowing, they allow 
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which, with a Rake you may draw 
the Earth over them, whereby they 
will be equally coverd ; and this is 
avery quick Method for Gardens ; 
but where they are fown in Fields, 
they commonly make a fhallow Fur- 
row with the Plough, and fcatter the 
Seeds therein, and then with an Har- 
row they cover them over agait. 
After this, the great Trouble is, to 
keep them clear from Weeds, and 
draw the Earth up to the Plants : this, 
in fuch Countries where Labour is - 
dear, is a great Expence to do it by 
the Hand with an Hoe; but this may 
be eaiily effeted with an Hoeing- 
plough, which may be drawn thro’ 
between the Rows; which will in 
tirely eradicate the Weeds, and, by 
ftirring the Soil, render it mellow, 
and greatly promote the Growth of 
the Plants. 

When any of thefe Sorts are in- 
tended for Seed, there fhould be as 
many Rows of them left ungather’d, 
as may be thought neceffary to fur- 
nifh a fufficient Quantity of Seed 3 
and when the Peas are in Flower, 
they fhould be carefully look’d over, 
to draw out all thofe Plants which are 
not of the right Sort ; for there will 
always be fome roguifh Plants (as 
the Gardeners term them) in every 
Sort, which, if left to mix, will de- 
generate the Kind. Thefe muft re- 
main until their Pods are changed 
brown, and begin to fplit, when yoy 
fhould immediately gather them up, 
together with the Haulm ; and, if 
you have not room to ftack them up’ 
till Winter, you may threfh them — 
out as foon as they are dry, and put | 
them up in Sacks for Ufe: but you | 
muft be very careful not to let them 
remain too long abroad after they 
are ripe; for if Wet fhould happen, 
it would rot them; and Heat, after: 
a Shower of Rain, would caufe theit’ 
Pods to burft, and caft forth their’ 

Seeds, 
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Seeds, fo that the greateft Part of 
them would be loft ; but, as I faid 
» before, it is not advifeable to con- 
tinue fowing of the fame Seed longer 
than two Years, for the Reafons there 
‘ laid down ; but rather to exchange 
their Seeds every Year, or two Years 


at leaft, whereby you may always ex- 


pect to have them prove right. 

PISUM CORDATUM. Vide 
Corindum. 

PITTONIA. 

The CharaGers are; 

It hath a globular bell -fhaped 
Flower, confifting of one Leaf, which 
zs cut into feveral Segments at the 
Brim ; from whofe Cup arifes the Poin- 
tal, which afterward becomes a foft 
Spherical Berry full of Fuice, inclofing 
two Seeds, which are for the moft 
dart oblong. 

The Species ate ; 

1. Pirtownia arborefcens chame- 
drifolia major. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Greater tree-like Pittonia, with a 
Germander-leaf. 

2. Pirtonta arborefcens chamae- 
arifolia minor. Plum.Now.Gen. Small- 
er tree-like Pittonia, with a Ger- 
mander-leaf. 

3.Pirronta Sumilis, anchufe fo- 
his. Plum. Now, Gen. 
nia, with Alkanet-leaves. 

4. Pirtonia /randens, baccis ni- 
weis, nigris maculis notatis. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Climbing Pittonia, with 
white Berries fpotted with Black. 

s- Pirronia frate/cens, foliovar- 
nofo, birfuto F obtufo. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. ~“Shrubby Pittonia, with an 
hairy fefhy obtufe Leaf. 

6. Pirronia hirfutifima & ra- 
mofifima, baccis albis. Plum. Now. 
Gen. The moft hairy and branching 
Pittonia, with white Berries. 

7. Pittonta racemsfa, Nicotiane 
foliis fetidifimis. Plum. Now. Gen. 
The moft ftinking branching Pitto- 
nia, with ‘T'obacce-leaves. 
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All thefe Plants are Natives of the 
warmett Parts of America, where the 
firft Sort grows to the Height of 
twelve or fourteen Feet, and divides 
into many Branches, foas to form a 
fmiall Tree. The fecond, fifth, and 
feventh Sorts grow to the Height of 
eight or nine Feet, and produce 
many Branches near their Roots, fo 
as to form thick Bufhes. 

They may all be propagated by - 
Seeds, which fhould be fown early in 
the Spring, in Pots filled with frefh 
Earth, and plunged into an Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark ; and when the 
Plants are come up, they may be. 
treated after the fame manner as hath 
been diretted for the Perfea: with 
which Management thefe Plants will 
thrive very well, and ina few Years 
Thefe 
are preferved by thofe Perfons who 
are curious in collecting rare Plants, 
though there is no great Beauty in 
their Flowers ; however, as they are 
ever-green, they make a Diverfity 
amongft ether Exotic Plants in the 
Stove in the Winter-feafon. 

PLANTAGO, The Plantain. 

There are feveral Species of this, 
which are diftinguifh’d by Botanifts, 
fome of which are very troublefome 
Weeds, in every Part of England, 
and the others are fo in the Coun- 
tries where they grow; fo they are 
not cultivated in Gardens : therefore 
I fhall not trouble the Reader with 
an Enumeration of them; but fhall* 
only obferve, that the broad-leav’d- 
Plantain, and the Ribwort Plantain, 
which are both-ufed inMedicine, grow 
wild in almoft every Part of Exgland; 
fo may be eafily procur’d for Ufe. 

PLANTAIN-TREE, Vide Mafa, 

PLATANUS, The Plane-tree, - 

The CharaGers are; 

It hath an amentaccous Flower, 
confifting of fevexal flender Stamina, 
aubich are colleBed inta /phcrical lit- 
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tle Balls, and are barren; but the 
Embryoes of the Fruit, which are 


_ produced on feparate Parts of the 


fame Tree, are turgid, and after- 
avard become large /pherical Balls, 
containing many oblong Seeds, inter- 

mix'd with Down. 

The Species are ; 

1. Praranus Ovientalis verus. 
Park. Theat. The true Oriental 
Plane-tree. 

_ 2.PLatranus Occidentals aut Vir- 
ginienfis. Park. Theat. The Weftern 
or Virginian Plane-tree. 

3. Pratanus Orientalis, aceris 
folio. T. Cor. The Maple -leav’d 
Plane-tree. 

_ The firft of thefe Trees (though 
the firft-known Sort in Europe ) is lefs 
common than the fecond ; which has 
been introduc’d fince the Exg/i/2 fet- 
tled in Virginia ; which may be, in 
a great meafure, owing to the latter 
Sort being much eafier to propagate 
than the former : for every Cutting 
of this, if planted in a moift Soil, 
in the Autumn, or early in the 
Spring, will take Root, and in a few 
Years make very large Trees ; 
whereas the firft is only propagated 
from Seeds, or by Layers. 

The third Sort, although by fome 
fuppefed to be a diftin& Species 
‘from either of the former, yet is 
no more but a feminal Variety of 
the fir: for I have had many Plants, 
which came up from the Seeds of the 
firft Sort, which ripen’d in the Phy- 
fic-garden, which do moft of them 
degenerate to this third Sort, which, 
in the manner of its Leaves, feems to 
be very different from either, and 
might reafonably be fuppos’d a.di- 
diinct Sort, by thofe who have not 


'_ (traced its Original. | 


Thefe Trees delight to grow ona 
moift rich Soil, on which they will 
arrive to a prodigious Size ina few 
Years, and during the Summer-fea- 
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fon afford a glorious Shades their 
Leaves being of a prodigious Size, 
efpecially on a good Soil, fo that 
there is {carcely any Tree at prefent 
in England, which doesafford fo good 
a Shade. But the Backwardnefs of 
their coming out in Spring, together 
with their Leaves fading early in 
Autumn, has occafion’d their not 
being fo generally efteem’d, as other- 
wife they would be. 

The firft Sort was brought out of 
the Lewant to Rome, where it was 
cultivated with much Coft and In- 
duftry: the greateft Orators and 
Statefmen among the Romans took 
great Pleafure in their Y7/Ja’s, which 
were furrounded with P/atanus : and 
their Fondnefs for this Tree became 
fo great, that we frequently read of 
their irrigating them with Wine in- 
ftead of Water. Pliny affirms, that 
there is no Tree whatfoever which 
fo well defends us from the Heat of 
the Sun in Summer, nor that admits 
it more kindly in Winter, the Branches 
being produc’d at a proportionable 
Diftance to the Largenefs of their 
Leaves (which is what holds through 
all the different Sorts of. Trees yet 
known); fo that whem the Leaves 
are fallen in Winter, the Branches, 
growing at a great Diitance, eafily 
admit the Rays of the Sun. 

This Tree was afterwards brought 
to France, where it was cultivated 
only by Perfons of the firft Rank ; 
and fo much was the Shade of it 
priz’d, as that if any of the Natives 
did but put his Head under it, they _ 
exacted a Tribute from him. 

It is generally fuppos’d, that the 
Introduction of this Tree into Exg- _ 
land is owing to the great Lord 
Chancellor Bacon, who planted a 
noble Parcel of them at Verulam, 
which were there, very flourifhing, 
a few Years fince. But notwith- 
{tanding its having been fo long in — 

England, — 
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England, yet there are but very few 


large Trees to be feen of it at pre- 
fent; which may, perhaps, be ow- 
ing to the great Efteem the Perfons 
of the laft Age had for the Lime, 
which being much eafier to propa- 
gate, and of quicker Growth during 
the three or four firft Years, than the 
Plane-tree, thereby it became the 
moft common Tree for Planting of 
Avenues, and fhady Walks near Ha- 
bitations, in Exg/and. But fince the 
Defects of that Tree have been more 
generally difcover’d, the Elm has had 
the Preference, and is the moft com- 
monly planted for fuch Purpofes. 
However, notwithftanding what 
has been faid of the Plane-tree, of 
its Backwardnefs in coming out in 
the Spring, and the fudden Decay of 
its Leaves in Autumn ; yet, for the 
goodly Appearance, and great Mag- 
nitude to which it will grow, it de- 
ferves a Place in Jarge Plantations, 
or fhady Receffes near Habitations, 
efpecially if the Plantation be defign- 
ed on a moift Soil, or near Rivulets 
of Water; in which Places this Tree 
will arrive to a prodigious Size. 
We read of one of thefe Trees, 
which was growing at a Yi//a of the 
Emperor Caligula, whofe Trunk was 
. fo large, as, when hollow’d, to make 
a Room therein, capacious enough to 
entertain ten or twelve Perfons at a 
Repaft, and for their Servitors to 
wait upon them. And there is men- 
tion made of one of thefe Trees, 
which was growing in the Eaffern 
Country, which was of fo great a 
Magnitude, that Xerxes made his 
Army (which confifted of feventeen 
hundred thoufand Men) halt, for 
fome Days, to admire the Beauty 
and Procerity of this Tree ; and he- 
came fo fond of it, as to take his 
own, his Concubines, and all the 
great Perfons Jewels to cover it; and 
was fo much enamour’d with it, that 
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for fome Days,, neither the Concern 
of his grand Expedition, nor Intereft, 
nor Honour, nor the neceflary Mo- 
tion of his prodigious Army, could 
diffuade him from it: he ftiled it, 
His Miftre/s, His Minion, His Godde/s : 
and when he was obliged to part 


with it, he caus’d a Figure of it te 
be ftamp’d on a Gold Medal, which 


‘he continually wore about him. 


And fuch was the Efteem which 
the People of 4fa had for this Tree, 
that where-ever they erected any 


fumptuous Buildings, the Porticoes,- 


which open’d to the Air, terminated 
in Groves of thefe Trees, ; 

The Eaffern Plane-tree is propa- 
gated either from Seeds, or by Lay- 
ers, the latter of which is generally 
practifed in England; though the 
Plants thus rais‘d feldom make fo 
large ftrait Trees, as thofe which are 
produc‘d from Seeds: but it has been 
generally thought, that the Seeds of 
this ‘Tree were not productive, be- 
caufe they have not been fown at a 
proper Seafon, nor managed in a 
right Manner; for I have had thou- 
fands of the young Plants {pring up 
from the Seeds of a large Tree, 
which fcatter’d upon the Ground 
in a moift Place; and I fince find, 
that if thefe Seeds are fown, foon 
after they are ripe, in a moift 
fhady Situation, they will rife ex- 
tremely well; and the Plants, thus 
obtain’d, will make a confiderable 
Progrefs after the fecond Year, being 
much hardier, and lefs liable to lofe 
their Tops in Winter, than thofe 
which are propagated by Layers. 
And fince the Seeds of ‘this Tree ri- 
pen well in England, they may be 
propagated in as great Plenty as any 
other Foreft-tree. 


The Virginian Plane-tree will — 


grow extemely well from Cuttings, 


if they are planted the Beginning of * 


Ofober, upon a moilt Soil; and, f 
L223 they 
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they are water'd in dry Weather, 
will make a prodigious Progrefs : 
fo that ina few Years from the Plant- 
ing, they will afford noble ‘I'rees for 
patting of Avenues, and other fhady 
Walks; and their Trunks are per- 
fedtly ftrait, growing nearly of the 
fame Size to a confiderable Height, 
there being the leaft Difference in 


' the Girt of this Tree, for feveral 


Yards upwards, of any other Sort of 
Tree whatfoever. The Honourable 
Pau! Dudley, Efg; in a Letter to the 
Royal Society, mentions one of thefe 
Trees, which he obferv’d in Nea- 
England, whofe Girt was nine Yards, 
and held its Bignefs.a great Way up; 
which Tree, when cut down, made 
twenty-two Cords of Wood. Heal- 
fo fays, in the fame Letter, That 
he had propagated many of thefe 
Trees by cutting off Sticks of five or 
fix Feet long, and fetting them a 
Foot deep into the Ground in the 
Spring of the Year, when the Sea- 
fon was wet ; and that they always 
thrive beft in a moift Soil. 

The Leaves of this Sort are Jar- 
ger, and lefs divided, than thofe of 
the Oriental Plane-tree; and the Tree 
grows much fafter, and is hardier ; 
and being thus eafily propagated, is 
now the moft common in Ezgland. 

The Maple-leav’d Plane-tree hath 
its Leaves lefs divided than the firft, 
but more than the fecond Sort; fo 
that it isa middle Kind between both: 
though, as I before faid, it comes 
originally from the Eaftern Sort. 

This is propagated very eafily by 
Layers, every ‘I'wig of which will 
take Root, if they are but cover’d 
with Earth ; and when tranfplanted 
out ina moift Soil, will grow equally 
faft with the Virginiam Kind. But 


- whether this will take from Cuttings 


or not, I-cannot fay, having never 
made Trial of it; though from the 
Readinefs of the Branches taking 
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Root, there is little Reafon to doubt 
of it. The beft time to tranfplant 
thefe Trees isin March ; for if they 
are removed in Winter, and the Sea- 
fon fhould prove very fevere, the 
tender Shoots are often kill’d by the 
Froft, 
PLINIA. 
The CharaGers are ; 

It bath a bell foaped Flower confift- 
ing of one Leaf, which is divided inte 
five Segments at the Brim; from 
whofe Cup rifes the Pointal, which 
ajterward becomes a globular foft 
chanell’'d Fruit, in which is included 
one Seed of the fame Form. 

. We know but one Species of this 
Plant; which is, 

Puinia fruGucroceoodorato. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Plinia with a fweet-f{cent- 
ed faffron-colour’d Fruit. 

This Plant was difcover’d by Fa- 
ther P/umier in the Weft-Indies, who 
gave it this Name, in Honour to 
Pliny the famous Natural Hiftori- 
an, ° Hy 

It grows in feveral Places in the 
warmer Parts of America, from 
whence the Seeds have been fent to 
Europe. "Thefe Seeds muft be fown 
in Pots filled with light rich Earth, 
and plunged into an Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark ; obferving to moiften the 
Earth with Water whenever it ap- 
pears dry, asalfo to preferve a ma- 
derate Temperature of Heat in the 
Bed; fo that if the Nights fhould 
prove cold, the Glaffes of the Hot- 
bed fhould be every Night cover’d 
with Mats; and in the middle of the 
Day the Glaffes may be raifed to 
admit frefh Air, when the Weather 
is warm. ‘Thefe Seeds will fome- 
times remain long in the Ground be- 


fore the Plants appear ; and when- . | 


ever it fo happens, the Pots muft be 
conitantly kept clear from Weeds, 
and duly watered: and when the 
Plants come up, they fhould be 

—  tranfe 
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tranfplanted into Pots, and may be 
managed as is directed for the Pitto- 
nla. > 

PLUMBAGO, Leadwort. 

The CharaGers are ; 

The Flower confifts of one Leaf, 
which is foap'd like a Funnel, and cut 
into feveral Segments at the Top; out 
of whofe fiftulous Flower-cup rifes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomes one 
oblong Seed, for the moft part Jharp- 
pointed, which ripens in the Flower- 
cup. 

The Species are ; 

1. Prumsaco quorundam. Cluf. 
Hi. Leadwort, or Toothwort, 

2. PLumBaco fore albo. Inft. R. 
#H. Leadwort with a white Flow- 
er. 

3.PLumsaco Orientalis, lapathi 
folio, flore minori albido. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Leadwort, with a Dock- 
leaf, and a {maller whitifh Flower. 

_ 4. PLumBaco Americana fcandens 
aculeata, bete folio minori. Plum. 
Car. Prickly climbing American 
Leadwort, with a leffer Beet-leaf. 

5. PrumpBaco Americana, bete 
folio ampliori. Plum. American Lead- 
wort, with a broad Beet-leaf. 

The firft of thefe Sorts grows 

. about Naples, in Sicily, and the 

Southern Parts of France; but is 

hardy enough to endure the Cold of 

our Climate in the open Ground, 


provided it be planted ina warm dry: 


Soil. This is propagated by parting 
of the Roots in the Spring before 
they fhoot: in doing of which, you 
fhould be very careful to preferve 
an Head to each Slip, otherwife they 
will not grow. They fhould be 
planted in a warm Situation, and a 
dry Soil, about two Feet afunder, 
and water’d until they take Root ; 
after which they will require no far- 
ther Care, but to clear them from 
Weeds, and fupport their Branches 
fsom being broken by the Wind. 
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They commonly rife about three 
Feet high ; but, unlefs the Autumn 
be very favourable, they feldom 
flower in this Country. ‘The Flow- 
ers of this Sort are blue, and the — 
Root of it is fometimes us’d in Me- 
dicine. 

The fecond Sort differs little from 
the firft, except in the Colour of the 
Floweys, thofe of this being white ; 
and the Plants grow taller, and fow- 
er later in the Year. This is as hardy 
as the firft, and may be treated in the 
fame way. ; 

The third Sort was difcover’d by. 
Dr. Tournefort in-the Levant, from 
whence he fent the Seeds into Eu- 
rope. ‘This Sort hath much broader 
Leaves than either of the former, and 
the Plant is of humbler Growth. It 
may be treated in the fame manner 
as the two former Sorts, and will live 
in the full Ground, provided it is 
planted in a dry Soil, and a fhelter’d 
Situation. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts are ten- 
der ; therefore will not live in Eng- 
land in the open Air. Thefe grow 
in plenty in the Brij Iflands of 
America, from whence the Seeds 
were fent me by the late Dr. W7/- 
liam Houftoun. "The fifth Sort was 
brought from Ceylon to fome curious 
Gardens in Hedland; fo that it is 
probably an Inhabitant of mo of 
the hot Countries. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated 
by Seeds, which fhould be fown on 
an Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when 
the Plants are fit to remove, they 
fhould be each planted into a fe- 
parate Pot, and plunged into a frefh 
Hot-bed, to bring them. forward ; 
and afterward fhould be treated in 
the fame manner as other tender 
Exotic Plants.. For although thefe 
Piants wilk live in the open Air in 
the Summer-feafon; yet they. will 
not thrive well, nor produce their 

Z2za | Flowers ; 
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Flowers ; whereas, if they are kept 
in the Stove ina moderate Warmth, 


they will flower, and produce good 


Seeds every Year. Thefe two Sorts 
may alfo be propagated by parting 
of their Roots in 4pri/; but as they 
produce good Seeds, they are com- 
monly propagated by thofe ; for the 
feedling Plants flower better than the 
Off-fets. They flower moft Part of 
Winter in the Stove, and the Seeds 
are ripe in the Spring. 

PLUM-TREE. Vide Prunus. 

_PLUMERIA, The Ja{mine-tree, 
wulgo. 
The Chara@ers are ; 

It bath a funnel -fhop'd Flower, 

confifting of one Leaf, which is cut in- 


| to feveral Segments at the Brim, out 


of whofe Cup arifes the Pointal, which 
afterward becomes the Fruit or Pod; 


_ which, for the moft part, grow dou- 
ble, and open lengthwife ; difcovering 


the Seeds, which are oblong, and have 
a Boraer round them; thefe are rang- 
ed ower each other, like Slates on an 
Houfe; and are faftened to the Pla- 
centa. 

The Species are ; 

1, PLUMERIA flore rofeo cdoratif- 
fimo. Inf. R. H. . Plumeria with a 
rofe-colour’d fweet-fcented Flower, 
commonly call'd, in the Weft-Inaies, 
Red Jafmine. 

2. PLUMERIA flore majore odorato 
&9 incarnato. Plumeria witha larger 
{weet - {cented and incarnate Flow- 
er, called, in the We/?-Indies, ‘The 
Japan-tree. 

3, PLUMERIA flore niveo, foliis 
longis anguftis &F acuminatis. Iinft. 
R.H. Plumeria with a fnowy Flow- 
er, and long narrow-pointed Leaves. 

4.Puumeria flore niveo, foliis 
brewioribus SF obtufis, Infi. R. H. 
Plumeria with a fnowy Flower, and 
fhorter blunt Leaves. 

5. Puumerta foliis longi ffimis, mi- 


nus fucculentibus, flore pallido. Houjt. 


_ Ee 


Plumeria with very long and lefs 
fucculent Leaves, anda pale Flow- 
er. 
6.PLumeria folio latiore obtufo, 
flore luteo minore. Plumeria with a 
broad obtufe Leaf, and a {maller yel- 
low Flower. A 

This Name was given to this 
beautiful Genus of Plants, by Dr, 
Tournefort, in Honour to Father 
Plumier, who was Botanift to the 
late King of France, and along time 
in America, fearching after new 
Plants; and who has publifhed a 
Catalogue of the Plants he difcover- 
ed, with the new Genus’s he confti- 
tuted; and two Volumes in Fo/io, 
with Figures and Defcriptions of 
many ot the Plants. 

Thefe Piants grow wild in the 
Spanifo Weft - Indies, from whence 
fome of the moft beautiful Kinds 
were brought into the Englifh Set- 
tlements in America, and are culti- 
vated in their Gardens for Ornament, 
The firft Sort here mentioned is the 
molt common Kind, which is pre- 
ferv’d in the Gardens of the Inhabit- 
ants of Jamaica and Barbades. The 


Flowers of this Kind nearly refemble . 


thofe of the red Oleander ; but are 
larger, and have an agreeable Odour. 
Thefe are produced in {mall Bunches, 
at the Extremity of the Shoots, and 
generally appear in ‘Fu/y and dugu/?, 


in this Climate; but m# the We/?-, 


Indies they lower a great Part of 
the Year. 

The fecond Sort I receiv’d from 
the Ifland of S+. Chriftophers, by the 
Name of Fapan-tree: this Sort is 
very rare in the Exglib Settlements 
at prefent, having been but lately 
introduc’d from the Spani/h Weft- 
Indies. It isin Leaf and Stem very 
like the firft; but the Flowers of 
this are of a paler Colour, and are 
produced in much larger Bunches. 
It is very common to have ape 
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ef twenty of thefe Flowers open in: 
one Bunch, and a Number to fue- 
ceed thefe as’they decay, fo that the 
Bunches have continued in Beauty 
_ upward of two Months; during 
which time they make a moft beau- 
-tiful Appearance in the Stove, and 
have a very agreeable Flavour. 

The third Sort grows plentifully 
, at Campechy, from whence the late 
Dr. Houftoux feat the Seeds. He al- 
fo obferved fome Plants of this Kind 
at Jamaica. The fixth Sort is alfo 
pretty common in both thofe Places. 
Thefe are not near fo beautiful as 
the two former Sorts, their Flowers 
being fmaller, and produc’d in leffer 
Bunches, and are moreover of fhort- 
er Duration. But for the Beauty of 
their Stems and Leaves, and for the 
fake of Variety, they deferve room in 
every curious Collection of Plants. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts were 
difcover’d by Dr. Houffoun, growing 
in great Plenty near Carthagena in 
the Spani/h Weft-Indies, from whence 
he fent their Seeds to England. 'The 
fourth Sort. produces {mall white 
Flowers, refembling thofe of the 
third ; fo is lefs valuable than the 
two firft. The fifth Sort produces as 
large Flowers as the firft; but they 
are of a pale-red Colour, and {mell 
very {weet. The Leaves of this Sort 
are fometimes ten Inches, or a Foot, 
in Length, and about three Inches 
over in their broadeft Part. Thefe 
are nat near fo thick, or full of Juice, 
as thofe of the other Sorts : nor are 
they fo deeply veined ; but being of 
a bright fhining-green Colour, they 
make an agreeable Variety amongtft 
other tender Exotic Plants in the 
Stove. 

All thefe Plants may by propaga- 
ted by Seeds, which fhould be fown 
in Pots filled with light rich Earth, 
and plunged into an Hot-bed of 
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Tanners Bark ; and when the Plants 
are come up about two Inches high, 
they fhould be tranfplanted into {fe- 
parate {mall Pots filled with light 
fandy Earth, and plunged into the 
Hot-bed again ; obferving to fhade 
them from the Heat of the Sun in 
the Middle of the Day, until they 
have taken Root : but they muft not 
have much Water; for as all the 
Sorts are very fucculent, being full 
of a milky Juice, fomewhat like the 
Euphorbiums, Moifture will caufe 
them to rot. In hot Weather the © 
Plants fhould have a pretty large 
Share of frefh Air admitted to them, 
by raifing the Glaffes of the Hot-bed 
every Day, in proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seafon. Toward » 
Michaelmas, when the Nights begin 
to be cold, the Plants fhould be re- 
moved into the Stove, and plunged 
into the Bark-bed; where they muft 
remain during the Winter. As thefe 
Plants all caft their Leaves in the 
Middle of Winter, and continue de- 
ftitute of them till about the Begin- 
ning of May, fo, during that time, 
they fhould be water’d very {paring 
ly ; becaufe they are in more Dan- 
ger of rotting, while they are ina 
lefs ative State, by too much Moift- 
ure, than when they are furnifh’d 
with Leaves, through which the 
Moifture is more freely perfpired. 
All thefe Sorts are too tender to 
thrive in the open Air of this Coun- 
try, in the Summer-feafon; therefore 
fhould be conftantly preferved in 
the Stove, where, in warm Weather, 
they muft have a large Share of free 
Air; but in cold Weather they muft 
be kept very warm. While they are 
young, it will be proper to continue 
them in the Bark-bed; but when 
they have obtained Strength, they 
may be placed in the dry Stove, 
where they will thrive very well, 
provided 
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provided they are kept ina moderate 
‘Temperature of Heat, and have not 
aoo much Water. 

Thefe Plants may alfo be propa- 
gated by Cuttings, which fhould be 
taken from the old Plants a Month 
before they are planted; during 
which time, they fhould be laid on 
the Flues in the Stove, that the Part 
which joined to the old Plant may 
be thoroughly healed, otherwife 
they will rot. Thefe Cuttings fhould 
be planted in {mall Pots filled with 
fight fandy Earth, and plunged into 
a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 


- Bark; obferving te fhade them in - 


the Heat of the Day from the Sun, 
and refrefh them every third or 
fourth Day with Water ; but it muft 
be given to them fparingly each 
time. If the Cuttings fucceed, they 
will have taken Root in about two 
Months; when they fhould have a 
larger Share of Air, to harden them 
by degrees to bear the Sun and Air; 
and afterward may be treated as the 
old Plants. 

_ The milky Juice of thefe Plants is 
very cauftic, and reckon’d very 
poifonous. In cutting off any of the 
Branches of the Plants, if the Knife 
be not immediately clean’d, theJuice 
will correde it, and turn the Blade 
almoit black in a very little time, fo 
as not to be cleaned off again»; and 
if dropped on Linen, will caufe it to 
wath in Holes, equal to 4gua fortis. 

- POINCIANA, Barbados Flower- 
fence, or Spani/> Carnations. 

The CharaGers are; 

The Flower confifts of frve Leaves, 
evhich are placd in a circular Order ; 
in the Centre of which arife ten 
crooked Stamina: the Pointal, which 
arifes from a quinquefid Flower-cup, 

ecomes a long, broad, fiat Pod, open- 
éng into two Parts, and full’'d with 
broad, fiat, roundifh Seeds, each of 
qwhicn is lodg’d in a feparate Cell, 


ewhich ave divided by a thin Parti« 
tion. 
The Species are ; 

1. Poincrana flore pulcherrimo, 
Tourn. Barbados Flower-fence, with 
a fair Flower. 

z.Poinciana flore Luteo. Houft. 
Barbados Flower-fence, with a yel- 
low Flower. 

3. Poinciana fore rubente. Houft. 
Flower-fence with a redifh Flow- 
er. 

4.Poinciana /pinofa, uulgo Tara, 
Feuil. Prickly Flower-fence, com- 
monly called Zara. 

The firft Sort is very common in 
the Caribbee Iflands, where it is plant- 
ed for a Fence to divide Fields ; and 
is greatly efteem’d for the Beauty of 
its Flowers, which are produced on 
long Spikes in vaft Quantities. .The 
Leaves of this Plant are alfo us’d in- 
ftead of Sena, to purge withal. 

This was carry’d from Cape Verd 
Iflands to Barbados, as is related by 
Ligon, and hath fince been difperfed 
thro’ the other Iflands.. It grows in 
thofe Ceuntries to be ten or twelve 
Feet high, and the Stem. is often as 
large as the Small of a Man’s Leg, 
and the Wood is very hard; from: 
whence it hath obtain’d the Name of 
Ebony in fome Places. 

The Seeds of this Plant are annu- 
ally brought over in plenty from the 
Weft-Indies, which, if fown upon 
an Hot-bed, will rife eafily: and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
fhould be tranfplanted into fmall 
Pots, and plung’d into an Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark, obferving to fhade 
them until they have taken Root; 
after which you muft give them Air 
in proportion te the Warmth of the 
Seafon, and they mutt be frequently 
refrefh’d with Water. When the 
Plants have fill’d the Pots with their 
Roots, they fhould be taken out, and 
plac’d into larger ones, that they may 

have 
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_ have room to grow. If Care be 
_ taken to water and fhift them as of- 
ten as is neceflary, they will grow to 
be three Feet high the firft Seafon. 
At Michaelmas the Pots fhould be 
plung’d into a frefh Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, inthe Stove; which fhould 
be kept to the Anana’s Heat, mark’d 
on the Botanical Thermometers, and 
frequently refrefh’d with Water ; but 
you muft never give them large Quan- 
tities, which is very injurious to thefe 
Plants at that Seafon. The Earth 
which thefe Plants fhould be planted 
in, mutt be frefh, light, and fandy 
(but not over-rich); in which they 
will ftand the Winter better than if 
planted in a flronger Soil. 

With this Management I have 
tais'd feveral Plants to be eighteen 
Feet high; fome of which I have 
preferv'd five or fix Years, which 
have produc’d Flowers in the Depth 
‘of Winter, when they made a fine 
Appearance in the Stove. 

The fecond and third Sorts were 
difcover’d by Dr. William Houftoun 
at Campechy, where he found them 
growing in plenty. Thefe do not 
differ from the firft in the outward 

. Face of the Plants, but only in the 
Colour of their Flowers; one of 
thefe having yellow, and the other 
red Flowers ; whereas thofe of the 
firft are red and yellow variegated. 

The fourth Sort was difcover’d by 
Pere Feuillée, growing plentifully in 
the Vallies of Lima. The Flowers of 
this Kind are fmaller than thofe of 
the other Sorts, and are of a greenifh- 
yellow Colour, fo that they are not 


near fo beautiful. ‘The Seed-pods © 


of this Sort are ufed by the Dyers 
in the Spani/b We/t- Indies, for dyeing 
of Black ; and they are alfo ufed for 
making of Ink : the Infufion of thefe 
Pods with Galls affords the moft 
beautiful black Ink in the World. 
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Thefe Sorts are propagated by 


Seeds, in the fame manner as the 
firft; and the Plants muft be treated 
in the fame way, being all of them 
very tender Plants: and although 
they are fome Years before they pro- 
duce their Flowers, yet the regular 
Beauty of their branching winged 
Leaves renders them worthy of 2 
Place in every good Stove: and 
when they flower, they are the great- 
eft Ornaments in a Colleétion of rare 
Plants. : 

POKE VIRGINIAN. Vide Phy- 
tolacca. 

POLEMONIUM, Greek Vale- 
rian, or Jacob’s Ladder. 

The Chara@ers are; 

The Flower confifis of one Leaf, 
which is deeply divided into five 
Parts, and is wheel-/bap'd : the Poin- 
tal, which rifes from the Flower-cup, 
afterward becomes a roundifo Fruit, 
divided into three Cells, which are 
filld with oblong Seeds: to which 
Joould be added, The Leaves are pin- 
nated. 

The Species are; 

1. PoLemMonium wulgare caru- 
leum. Tourn, Greek Valerian, with 
a blue Flower. | 

2. Poremonium vulgare album. 
Tourn, Greek Valerian, with 2 
white Flower. 

3. Potemonium wulgare, fore 
wariegato. Tourn. Greek Valerian, 
With a ftrip’d Flower. 

4. PoLemonium walgare, foliis 
eleganter wvariegatis. Boerh. Ind. 
Greek Valerian, with beautiful 
ftriped Leaves. 

The two firft Species are ve 
common in many Exgi/ Gardens, 
where they are cultivated for the 
Beauty of their Flowers. They have 
alfo been found wild in Carleton 
Beek, and about Malham Cove near 
Craven. ‘The Sort with variegated 

. Flowers, 
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Flowers, as alfo that with ftrip’d 
Leaves, are Varieties which have 
been obtain’d from the former. 

Thefe Plants are eafily propaga- 
ted by fowing their Seeds in the 
Spring upon a Bed of light Earth ; 
and when they are come up pretty 
ftrong, they fhould be prick’d out 
into another Bed of the fame light 
Earth, about three Inches afunder ; 
obferving to fhade and water them 
until they have taken Root, after 


which they will require no farther ° 


Care but te keep them clear from 
Weeds, until Michaelmas ; at which 
time they muft be tranfplanted into 
the Borders of the Flower-garden, 
where, being intermix’d with differ- 
ent Sorts of Flowers, they will make 
2 beautiful Appearance. Thefe pro- 
duce their Flowers inMay and June, 
and their Seeds ripen in Augu/?. 
The variegated Kinds are preferv- 
ed by parting of their Roots; be- 
caufe the Plants raifed from Seeds 
would be fubject to degenerate, and 
become plain. The beft time to 
part them is about Michaelmas, that 
they may take good Root before the 
cold Weather prevents them. Thefe 
fhould have a frefh light Soil ; but 
if it be too rich, their Roots will 


rot in Winter, and the Stripes will. 


go off. 
POLYANTHES, The Tuberofe. 
The Charafers are ; 

The Flower hath no Empalement, 
and is funnel-fhaped, of oneLeaf, hav- 
ing @ long curved Tube, and fprecd 
open at the Top, where it ts divided 
into fix Parts: in the Bottom of the 


Flower is fituated the roundifh Poin- 


jal, attended by fix thick Stamina, 
avhich are obtufe: the Pointal after. 
avard becomes a roundifh triangular 
Seed-veffel, having three Cells, which 
are full of roundifh Seeds. 

The Species are; 
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t. Poryantues foribus alternis, 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. The Tuberofe. 

2. Potyanrues foribus alternis. 
Store pleno. ‘The double Tuberofe. 

3. Potyantues floribus umbella- 
tis. Lin. Vir. The African blue 
umbellated Hyacinth. 

The firft Sor: has been long culti- 
vatedin the Exglifh Gardens for the 
exceeding Beauty and Fragrancy of 
its Flowers ; the Roots of this Sort 
are annually brought from Genoa, 
by the Perfons who import Orange- 
trees ; for as thefe Roots are too 
tender'to thrive in the full Ground 
in England, there are few Perfons 
who care to take the Trouble of 
nurfing up their Off-fets, till they 
become blowing Roots ; becaufe it 
will be two or three Years before 
they arrive to a proper Size for pro- 
ducing Flowers : and as they mutt © 
be protected from the Froft in Win- 
ter, the Trouble and Expence of 
Covers is greater than the Roots are 
worth ; for they are generally fold 
pretty reafonable, by thofe who im- 
port them from /ta/y. 

The fecond Sort is a Variety of 
the firft, which was obtained from 
the Seed by Monfieur Le Cour, of 
Leyden in Holland, who for many 
Years was fo tenacious of parting 
with any of the Roots, even after he 
had propagated them in fuch Plenty, 
as to have more than hecould plant, 
as to cause them to be cut in Pieces, 
that he might have the Vanity to 
boaft of being the only Perfon who 
was pofiefied of this Flower : but of 
late Years the Roots have been 
f{pread into manyParts ; andas there 
is no other Method to propagate this, 
but by the Off-fets, moft Peopie who 
have had of this Sort are careful to 
multiply and increafe it; which is 
done by planting the Off-fets upon 
a moderate ‘Hot-bed, early inMfarch, 

and 
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and covering the Bed in cold Wea- 
ther with Mats or Straw ; and in 
Summer they muft have plenty of 
Water in dry Weather : in this Bed 
theRoots may remain till the Leaves 
decay in Autumn ; but if there 
fhould happen any Froft before that 
time, the Bed fhould be covered to 
guard the Roots from the Froit, be- 
caufe it will deftroy them if the Froft 
enters fo low as to reach the Roots : 
and where there is due Care taken to 
fcreen them from Froft, and too 
much Wet, it will be the beft Way 
to let the Roots remain in the Bed 
till the End of November, or the Be- 


roits do not fet in fooner ; for the 
lefs time the Roots are out of the 
Ground, the ftronger they will be, 
and the fooner they will flower : 
when the Roots are taken up, they 
fhould be cleaned from the Earth, 
and laid up in dry Sand, where they 
may be fafe from Froft and Wet ; 
where they fhould remain until the 
Seafon for planting them again : this 
fame Method fhould be prattifed by 
thofe who are defirous to cultivate 
the fingle Sort. 

I fhall next give Directions for 
the Management of thofe Roots, 
which are annually brought from 
Jtaly : and firft, in the Choice of the 
Roots, thofe which are the largett 
and plumpett, if they are perfectly 
firm and found, are the beft; and 
the fewer Off-fets they have, the 
ftronger they will flower: but the 
Under-part of the Roots.fhould be 
particularly examined, becaufe it is 
there that they firft decay: after the 
Roots are chofen, before they are 
planted, the Off-fets fhould be taken 
off ; for if thefe are left upon the 
Roots, they will draw away part of 
the Nourifhment from the old Root, 
whereby the Flower-ftems will be 
greatly weakened. | 


sian of December, provided hard 
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As thefe Roots commonly atrivé 
in Exgland in the Month of Februa- 
ry, thofe who are defirous to have 
thefe early in Flower, fhould make 
a moderate Hot-bed the Beginning 
of March, which fhould have good 
rich Earth laid upon the Dung,about 


eight or nine Inches deep : this Bed ~ 


fhould be covered witha Frame; and 
when the Bed is in a proper Tempe- 
tature for Warmth, the Roots fhould 


be planted at about fix Inches Di- © 


ftance from each other every Way. 
The upper-Part of the Root fhouid 
not be buried more than one Inch 
in the Ground : when the Roots are 
planted, there fhould be but little 
Water given them, until they fhoot 
above-ground ; for too much Wet 
will rot them, when they are in an 
unactive State: but afterward they 
will require plenty of Water, efpe- 
cially when the Seafon is warm: 
when the Flower-ftems begin to ap- 
pear, the Bed fhould have a large 
Share of Air given to it ; otherwife 
the Stalks will draw up weak, and 
produce but few Flowers : for the 
more Air thefe Plants enjoy in good 
Weather, the ttronger they will grow, 
and produce a greater Number of 
Flowers: therefore, toward the Be- 
ginning of May, the Frame may be 
quite taken off the Bed, and Hoops 
faftened over it, to fupport a Cover- 
ing of Mats, which need not be laid 
over, but in the Night, or in very 
cold Weather ; fo that by enjoying 


the free open Air, their Stems will | 


be large : and if they are well water- 
ed in dry Weather, their Flowers 
will be large, and a great Number 

on each Stem. ’ 
This firit Planting will require 
more Care than thofe which are de- 
fign’d to come after them; for in 
order to have a Succeffion of thefe 
Flowers, the Roots fhould be plant- 
ed at three different times; wiz. the 
: firft 
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firft the Beginning of March; the 
fecond the Beginning of Apri/; and 
the third at the End of that Month, 
or the Beginning of May: but thefe 
Beds will require a much lefs Quan- 
tity of Dung than the firft, efpecial- 
ly that Bed which is the laft made ; 
for if thefe is but Warmth enough 
to put the Roots in Motion, it is as 
much as will be required : and this 
laft Bed will need no Covering ; for 
many times thofe Roots which are 
planting in the full Ground at this 
Seafon, will produce ftrong Flowers 
jn Autumn: but in order to fecure 
their Flowering, it is always the beft 
way to plant them on a gentle Hot- 
bed. As to the fecond Bed, that 
fhould be arched over with Hoops, 
and covered with Mats every Night, 
and in bad Weather ; otherwife the 
late Frofts, which frequently happen 
in May, will pinch them. 

Thefe Plants may remain in the 
Beds until the Flowers are near ex- 
panded ; at which time they may be 
carefully taken up, preferving the 
Farth to their Roots, and planted in 
Pots,and then placed in the Shade 
forfour or five Days: after which 
~ time the Pots may be removed into 
Halls, or other Apartments, where 
they will continue in Beauty a long 
time; and their fragrant Odour will 
perfume the Air of the Rooms where 
they are placed ; and by haying a 
Succeffion of them, they may be 
continued from Mid/ummer to the 
End of O@ober: but as the Stems 
of thefe Plants advance, there fhould 
be fome Sticks put down by each 
Root; to which the Stems fhould 
be faftened, to prevent their being 
broken by the Wind. 

Tt is acommon Praétice with many 
People, to plant thefe Roots in Pots, 
and plunge the Pots into an Hot- 
bed: but there is much more Trou- 
ble in raifing them in this Method, 
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than in that before directed; for if 
the Roots are not planted in very 
{mall Pots, there will be a Neceffity 
of making the Beds much larger, in 
order to contain a Quantity of the 
Roots: and if they aré firft planted 
in {mall Pots, they fhould be fhaken 
out of thefe into Pots of a largerSize, 
when they begin to fhoot out their 
Flower-ftems ; otherwife the Stalks 
will be weak, and produce but few 
Flowers : therefore | prefer the other 
Method, as there is no Danger in re- 
moving the Roots, if it is done with 
Care. | 
When the Roots are ftrong, and 
properly managed, the Stems will 
rife three or four Feet high ; and 
each Stem will produce twenty Flow- 
érs or more: and in this the great 
Beauty of thefe Flowers confifts; for 
when there are but a few Flowers 
upon the Stalks, they willfoon fade 
away, and muft be frequently re- 
newed ; for the Flowers are produ- 
ced in Spikes coming out alternately 
upon the Stalk, the lower Flowers 
opening firft; and as thefe decay, 
thofe above them open; fo that in 
proportion to the Number of Flow- 
ers upon each Stalk, they continue 

in Beauty a longer or fhorter time. 
The Sort with double Flowers 
Will require a little moré Care, in 
order to have the Flowers fair; but 
this Care is chiefly at the time of 
Blowing ; for the Flowers of this 
Sort will not open, if they are ex- 
pofed to the open Air ; therefore 
when the Flowers are completely 
formed, and near opening, the Pots 
fhould be placed in an airy Glafs- 
cafe, or a Shelter of Glaffes thould 
be prepared for them, that theDews 
and Rains may not fall upon them; 
for that will caufe the Flowers to rot 
away before they open ; and the 
Heat of the Sun drawn thro’ the 
Glaffes will caufe their Flowers to 
expand 
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expand fair. With this Ma- 
mS | a had this Sort with 
very double Flowers extremely fair, 
and upward of twenty upon one 
Stem; fo that they have made a 
beautiful Appearance : but where 
this has not been practifed, I have 
rarely feen one of them in any Beau- 
ty. 

The third Sort is a Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, from whence the 
Seeds were brought to fome curious 
Gardens in Holland, where the Plants 
were raifed and multiplied, and have 
fince been difperfed into moft of the 
curious Gardens in Europe : this 
Plant is well figured and defcribed 
by Dr. Commelin, in the Hortus Am- 
frelodamenfis, by the Tittle of Hya- 
cinthus Africanus tuberofus, fore ca- 
ruleo umbellato : but Dr. Linnaeus 
has removed this from the Genus of 
Hyacinthus, becaufe the Flowers of 
thefe Plants have an incurved Tube, 
and the Apices are inferted in the 
upper Part; whereas the Flower of 
the Hyacinth is bell-fhaped, and has 
three Nedfariums, which are joined 
* in the Centre. 

TherRoots of this Plant are com- 
pofed of many thick flefhy Tubers, 
fomewhat in Shape like thofe of the 
Ranunculus, but are much larger : 
the Leaves are long and flat, retem- 
bling thofe of Daffodil ; but areof a 
dark-green Colour. ‘Thefe remain 
green all the Year; but in Summer 
they are not fo ftrong and vigorous 
as in Winter, which is the Seafon of 
their Growth: the Flowers are pro- 
duced in an Umbel, upon the Top 
of anaked Stalk, which is about a 
Foot and an half high: thefe Flow- 


ers are fhaped fomewhat like thofe 


of the Hyacinth, being large, and of 
a fine blue Colour: the Seafon of 
this Plant’s flowering, is about Mi- 
chaelmas : but when the Plants are 
&rong, the Flowers willbe in greater 
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. Quantity ; fo that they will centiaue 
in Beauty near two Months: and 
this being at a Seafon when théte is 
a Scarcity of Flowers, renders this 
the more valuable. Indeed, there 
are few Plants which aré- preferved 
in the Green-houfe, that merit a 
Place mofe than this Plant ; for 
where they are in plenty, they ma¥ 
be fo managed, as to have a Succéf 
fion of them in Flower upward of 
three Months ; and this inthe Win- 
ter-feafon, when they are placed in 
the Green-houfe. 

This Plant is propagated by part- 
ing of the Roots; for the Seeds are 
feldom perfected in England: the 
beft time for patting the Roots is 
about the End of May; at which 
time the Leaves are not in a growing 
State: bat in the parting of the 
Roots, they muft not be divided tes 
{mall, efpecially if there is regard 
paid to their Flowering ; for the 
fmaller the Roots are, the weaker 
will be the Flowers ; fo that by in- 
creafing the Number of Roots teo 
faft, they will not produce fo many 
Flowers as they otherwife would da: 
thefe Roots muft be planted in Pots 
filled with rich frefhEarth, and fhould © 
be placed in the Summer-feafon in 
the openAir, in a fheltered Situation, 
and not too much watered during 
that time; foras they are then in’ 
the moft unactive State, much Wet 
often rotstheir Roots. In Autumn, 
when the Nights begin to be cold, 
the Pots fhould be removed into the 
Green-houfe, and placed near the 
Windows, where they may haye a 
large Share of Air ; for if they are - 
much crouded by otherPlants, where- 
by the Air is excluded from them, 
the Flowers are fubjeét to Mouldi- 
nefs, which will foon fpeil their 
Beauty. During the Winter-feafon- 
the Plants muit be freguently re- 
frefhed with Water, efpecially while 


they 
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they continue in Flower ; but they 
muft not have it in too great Quan- 
tities ; for as the Roots are thick and 
Refhy,muchMoifture will caufe them 
to rot: thefePlants do not require any 
artificial Heat in Winter; fo may 
be prefervedin a good Green-houfe; 
or if they are placed in a dry airy 
Glafs-cafe with Ficoides, and other 
hardy fucculent Plants of the fame 
Country, they will thrive and flower 
extremely well: and with this Ma- 


nagement I have had the Seed-vef-_ 


fels formed, which have grown to a 
confiderable Size ; but the long cold 
Nights, which then came on, caufed 
the Air to be very damp, which 
occafioned a Mouldinefs, that de- 
ftroyed the Seeds: but I believe by 
removing the Plants into a moderate 
Stove, as foon as the Flowers are 
over, this might be prevented, and 
ood Seeds may be obtained. 
POLIUM, Poley-mountain. 
The CharaéGers are ; 

St hath a labiated Flower, confift - 
zng of one Leaf, whofe Stamina /upply 
the Place of the Creft: the Beard, or 
Under-lip, is divided into five Seg- 
ments, as the Germander : out of 
the Flawer-cup rifes the Pointal, at- 
tended, as it were, by four Embryos, 
which afterward become fo many 
Seeds, feut in the Flower-cup : to thefe 
Marks muft be added, That the Flow- 
ers are colleZed into an Head upon the 
Tops of the Stalks and Branches. 

The Species are ; 
1. Potium montanum luteum. C. 


BLP. Yellow Mountain-poley. 


2. Porium montanum album, C. 
B.P. White Poley-mountain. 

3. Potium lawendule folio. C. 
B.P. Poley-mountain with a nar- 
rower Lavender-leaf. 

4. Potium lavendula folio angu- 
fiori. C. B. P. Poley-mountain with 
a narrower Lavender-leaf. 
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5. Poxium Pyrenaicum fupinun; 
hedera terrefiris folio, Tourn, Creep- 
ing Pyrenean Poley-mountain, with 
a Ground-ivy-leaf. 

6. PoLium maritimum erettum 
Monfpeliacum. C. B. P. Upright 
Poley-mountain of Montpelier. 

7. PoLium montanum lutcum, fer- 
ratis anguftioribus incamis foliis, Bar- 
ref. Yellow Poley-mountain, with 
narrow hoary ferrated Leaves. 

8. PoLtium montanum alterum, 
Soliis anguftioribus, capitulis longiori- 
bus. C. B. P. Another Moun- 
tain-poley, with narrower Leaves, 
and longer Heads. 

9g. PoLtium montanum repens. C. 
B. P. Creeping Mountain-poley. 

10. PoLium maritimum fupinum, 
Venetum. C.B, P. Creeping mari- 
time Venetian Mountain-poley. 

11. Potrum Hifpanicum, chame- 

adryos folio, flore purpurgfcente, Inft. 
R. H. — Spanifo Mountain - poley, 
with a Germander-leaf, and a pur- 
plifh Flower. 
_ 12. Potium Luftanicum fupinum 
minus incanum, caulibus purpurafcen- 
tibus, flore albo. Inft. R. H. Creep- 
ing lefs hoary Portugal Mountain- 
poley, with purplifh Stalks, and a 
white Flower. 

13. Potrum Hi/panicum latifali- 
um, capitulo breviori, purpurafcente 
Fore. Inf. R. H.  Broad-leav’d 
Spanifo Mountain - poley, with a 
fhorter Head, anda purplifh Flower. 

14. Potium Hi/panicum maximum 
album. Inf. R. H. The largett 
white Spani/h Mountain-poley. 

15. Pourum Hi/panicum maximum 
luteum. Inf. R. H. The greateft 
yellow Spani/o Mountain-poley. 

16. Potrum Hifpanicum mari- 
timum frutefcens, rorifmarini folio, 
Jlore rubro., Inft. R. H. Shrabby ma- 
ritime Spanifh Mountain-poley, with 
a Rofmary-leaf, and a red Flower. 
17. Poi 
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. 17, Porrum Hifpanicum fupinum, 
Jlore flavefcente. Inf. R.H. Creep- 
ing Spani/h Poley-mountain, with a 
yellowith Flower. 

18. PoLttum Hifpanicum, linarie 
foliis brevioribus, flore albo. Inf. R. 
ff, Spanifo Poley - mountain, with 
fhorter Toadflax-leaves, and a white 

lower. 

19. Potium montanum gnapha- 
loides incifum, flore rubro,©S fupinum. 
Barr, Icon, Creeping Poley-moun- 
tain, refembling Cudweed, with a 
red Flower. iv 
_ 20, Potium Hifpanicam luteum, 
majorane folio. Inft.R. H. Yellow 
Spanifh Poley- mountain, with a 
Marjoram-leaf. 

_ 21. Porium Hifpanicum, ferpylli 
Solio, purpurafcente flore. Inft. R. H. 
‘Spani/h Poley-mountain, with a Mo- 
ther-of-thyme-leaf, and a purplifh 
Flower. © , 

_ 22. Porium Hi/panicum, thymi fo- 
lio; purpurafcente coma. Inf. R. H. 
Spani/b Poley - mountain, with a 


Thyme-leaf, and purplifh Top. 


23: Pottum Creticum maritimum 
bumifufim. Tourn. Cor. Trailing 
‘Maritime Poley-mountain of Crete. 

_ 24. Potium Smyrnzeum, fcordii 
folio. Tourn. Cor. Smyrna Poley- 
mountain, witha Water-germander- 
Feak 5: | 

_. Thefe are all of them perennial 
Plants, exeept the third and fourth 
re: thefe two feldom continue 
onger than two or three Years, fo 
are propagated by Seeds; but the 
others, which are abiding Plants, are 
propagated by Cuttings. Thefe 
Plants grow wild in the South of 
France, in Spain, Portugal, and fome 
in the Levant; from whence their 
Seeds have been obtained by thofe 
Perjons who delight in Botanical 
Studies: fome of thefe Sorts grow 


 tpright to the Height of two Feet ; 


| . x 
On 


Bat the greateft Part of them trail 
Vox. LE. 
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upon the Ground, and have woody 
Branches: the chief Beauty of thefe. 
Plants confifts in their hoary Leaves ;. 
for the Flowers are {mall, and have 
very little Beauty in them; fo the 
Plants are feldom preferved in Gar- 
dens for their Beauty: however, 
fome of the fhrubby Kinds may be 
admitted into the Pleafure-garden ; 
where, if they are planted on a dry © 
lean Soil, they will abide many 
Years, and add to the Variety. 

Thefe Plants may be difpofed in a 
Garden, fo as to afford Pieafure, by 
mixing them with Marum, Maktich, 
and feveral other aromatic Plants; 
upon the floping Sides of Banks, 
which are expofed to the Sun; or 
upon little Hillocks raifed in a fhel- 
tered Situation ; where, by the Di- 
verfity of their hoary Branches, being 
of various Shapes, they will make a 
pretty Appeatance : and in fuch Pla- 
ces they will refift the Cold much 
better than when they are planted 
in a good Soil; for if they grow 
freely in Summer, their Shoots will 
be replete with Moifture, and the 
Froft will be. much more likely to 
deftroy thefe than it will thofe whofe 
Shoots are fhort, dry, and hard : 
and this holds thro” moft of the aro- 
matic Plants; for Sage, Rofmary, 
Lavender, &¥c. which have been 
growing out of dry Walls, tho’ 
greatly expofed to all Winds, have 
refifted the Cold of the fevereft Win- 
ters; when moft of the Plants which 
were growing in Gardens were de- 
ftroyed. 

They are propagated in England, 
where they feldom produce Seeds, 
by Cuttings or Slips, which fhould be 
planted the Beginning of Apri?, jutt 
before they are about to fhoot, upon 
a Border expofed to the Eaft: and 
if the Seafon proves dry, they mutt 
be watered and fhaded until they 
have taken Root; and afterward 

4 A they 
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— they will require no other Care but 


to keep them clean from Weeds; 
and at Michaelmas the Plants fhould 
be removed where they are defign’d 
to remain ; but it will be proper to 
put a Plant of each Sort in Pots, that 
they may be fheltered in Winter, to 
preferve the Kinds, 

The fecond and fixth Sorts are 
fometimes ufed in Medicine. 

POLYANTRUS. Vide Primu- 
] 


a. 
POLYGALA, Milkwort. 
The Charaé&ers are; 

It hath a Flower confifiing of ane 
Leaf, of an anomalous Figure, per- 
forated behind, but divided into two 
Lips before: the uppermoft Lip is ai- 
wided into two Parts; but the under 
one is curioufly fringed: out of the 
Tower Part of the Flower rifes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
broad Fruit, divided into tavo Cells, 
awhich contain oblong Seeds: the Fruit 
is generally inclosd im the Flower- 
cup, which is compos'd of five Leaves; 
viz. three fmall ones, and two larger, 
ewhich afterward embrace the Fruit 
like Wings. 

‘The Speetes are; 

1-POLYGALA major caerulea, Ta- 
bern. Greater blue Milkwort. 
2. PotyGata mzjor alba. Tabern. 


. Greater white Milkwort. 


3. PotyGava vulgaris. C. B.P 
Common Milkwort, with a blue 
Flower. 

4. Poryeata alba. Tabern. White 
common Milkwort, 

5. PoLYGALa montana minima 
myrtifolia. Inf. R H. The leat 
mountain Milkwort, with a Myrtle- 
leaf. 

6. PouyGara Cretica vuleari fi- 
milis, fire albido lonpiore. Tourn, Cor. 
Milkwort of Crere, like the common 
Sort, with a Jonger whitifh Flower. 

7 Potycara Orientalis Jupina 
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myrtifolia, fiore cceruleo. Tourn. Cor. 
Low Eaftern Milkwort, with a Myr- 
tle-leaf, and a blue Flower. 

8. Porycara Orientalis linifolia, 
Sore magno albo. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern 
Milkwort, with a Flax-leaf, and a 
large white Flower. | : 

g. Porycata Orientals linifolia, 
lore magno purpureo. Tourn.Cor. Eak- 
ern Milkwort, with a Flax-leaf, 
and a large purple Flower. 

10. Pouycata Luftanica frute- 


feens, magno flore, foliis minimis. Inft. - 


R. H. Shrubby Portugal Milkwort, 
with a large Flower, and very fmall 
Leaves. 

1t, Potycata Africana frutes 
feens anguflifolia major.Oldenl. Great- 
er fhrubby African Milkwort, with 
a narrow Leaf. 

12. PoryGcata Africana, lini fo- 
lio, magno fiore, Oldenl. African 
Milkwort, with a Flax-leaf, and a 
large Flower. 

13. PorycAya Virginiana, folits 
oblongis, floribus in thvrfo candidis, 
radice alexipharmica. Milkwort of 
Virginia, with oblong Leaves, and 
white Flowers, growing in a loofe 
Spike, whofe Root is alexipharmac ; 
commonly called the Senegaw Rat- 
tle-{nake-root. 

14. Pony@aLa caerulea America- 
na, anguftis F denfioribus foliis, val- 
go Clin-clin. Feurllee. Blue Ameri- 
can Milkwort, with narrow Leaves ; 
commonly called by the Jxaians Clin- 
clin. 

15. PoryGata rubra Virginiana, 
Jpica parva compa&a, Banifi, Red 
Virginian Milkwort, with a {mall 
compact Spike. 

16. PoLyGALa /picata rubra ma- 
jor, foliis F caulibus cacrulefcentibus. 
Banifi. Greater red fpiked Milk- 
wort, with bluifh Leaves and Stalks. 

17. PorycaLa /. Flos ambarvalis 
Pirginiana, floribus luteis in caput ob- 

longum 


1 
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— bongiim congeftis. Bani. Virginian 
_ Milkwort, with yellow Flowers col- 
 le&ed in an oblong Head. 


18. PotyGata quadrifolia f. tru- 
ciata, floribus ex viridi ritbentibus, in 
globum compadis. Banift. Four-Rav'd 


- Milkwort, with redifh-green Flow- | 
ers, growing in a compact Globe. 


19. PoLyGaLA quadrifolia minor 
Virginiana, /pica parwa rubenti. Ba- 
aif. Smaller four leav’d Virginian 
Milkwort, with a fmall redith 
Spike. 


20. PotyeaLa Mariana, angu- 


7 friore folio, flore purpureo. Pluk.Man- 


tif, Narrow-leav’d Milkwort of 
Maryland, with a purple Flower. 

21. PotyGaLta Mariana quadri- 
folia minor, /pica parva albicante. 
Pluk. Mantif. Smailer four-leav'd 
Milkwort of Maryland, with a {mall 
whitifh Spike. 

22. Potycata Africana frute- 


feens, folio buxi, flore maximo. Ol-— 


denl. Shrobby African Miikwort, 
with a Box-leaf; and a very large 
Flower. . 

The four firft Species are found 
wild in moift Meadows in divers 
Parts of Exg/and, and are never pre- 
ferved in Gardens, extept for the 
fake of Variety : however, I thought 
proper to infert them in this Place, 
to introduce .the other Sorts ; fome 
of which are beautiful Plants, and 
are worthy to be. preferved in all 
curious Colle€tions of rare Plants. 

The fifth, fixth, feventh, and 
eighth Sorts are alfo very humble 
Plants, which grow wild in Spaiz, 
dtaly, and the South of France, and 
are feldom introduced in Gardens ; 
for it is very difficult to get any of 
thefe Plants to grow, when they are 
tran{planted from Fields to Gardens; 
for they delight to grow amongft the 
Grafs‘ fo that when it is clear’d 
from about them; they feldom 
thrive, 


me 
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The fixth, feventh; eighth, and 
ninth Sorts were difcovered by Dr. 
Tournefort, in the Levant: thefe are 
alfo low Plants, which grow in the 
fame manner as the former ; there- 
fore are not eafily cultivated in Gar- 
dens: the only Method to get thefe 
to grow in a Garden, is; to fow their 
Seeds in Autumn, foon after they 
are ripe, in a fhady Situation, and 
a monft Soil; where the Plants will 
come up the following Spring, and 


produce Flowers; but they feldom 


continue long after. 

The tenth; eleventh, and twelfth 
Sorts are fhrubby Plants, which are 
preferved in fome curious Gardens 
for Variety. Thefe may be alfo 
propagated by Seeds, which ffould 
be fown on a moderate Hot-bed in 
the Spring ; and when the Plants 
are come up, they fhould be tranf- 
planted into feparate Pots filled with 
frefh light Earth, and then plunged 
into the Hot-bed again, obferving 
to fhade them from the Sun until 


they have taken Root; -after which 


time they fhould have a large Share 
of frefh Air in warm Weather, and 
muft be frequently watered. About 
the middle: of May thefe Plants 
fhould be inured to bear the open 
Air by degrees; and in Zune they 
may be placed abroad in a fheltered 
Situation, where they may remain 
during the Summer-feafon ; and in 
Autumn they muft be removed into 
the Green-houfe, and managed as 
hath been direéted for Myrtles and 
Oleanders. Thefe Plants continue a 
long time in Flower; io are worthy 
of a Place in every curious Garden, 


. for the fake of Variety. 


The fourteenth Sort is a Native of 
the Mountains in the Kingdom of 
Chil, in the Spanith Weft-Indies, 
where it is ufed by the Jndians to 


a 


cure Pleurifies, and all Complaints. 


of the Side, 
4Az2 


This Sert is of low 
Growth, 
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Growth, feldom rifing higher than 
the common Sort; but is too tender 
to live in the open Air in England; 
fo the Plants fhould be planted in 
Pots, and preferved in the Green- 
houfe in Winter. This may be 
propagated by Seeds, as the two for- 
mer Sorts. 

The next feven Sorts, as alfo the 
thirteenth, are all of them Natives 
of Virginia, Maryland, New - Eng- 


’ Jand, and feveral other Places in the 


North of America; fo are hardy 
enough to live in the open Air in 
England, provided they are planted 
in a warm Situauon, and on a light 
Soil. Thefe are very pretty Plants, 
and require very little Trouble to 
cultivate them ; for after they are 
come up from Seeds, the only Care 
they require, is, to keep them clear 
from Weeds, and in very dry Wea- 
ther to water them while they are 
young; for when they have obtain- 
ed Strength, they will not be in 
much Danger of fuffering by Drought ; 
for the Roots rua pretty deep into 
the Ground, fo will find Nourifhment 
to fupport them. 

The Root of the thirteenth Sort 
hath been long ufed by the Senegaw 
Indians to cure the Bite of the Rat- 
tle-fnake; which, if taken in time, 
is an infallible Remedy. And of late 
Years it hath been ufed by the Inha- 
bitants of Virginia in many Difor- 
ders, which are occafioned by a 
thick fizy Blood ; fo that the Root 
of this Plant, when its Virtues are 
fully known, may become one of 
the mott ufeful Medicines yet difco- 
vered. The fourteenth Sort, by the 
Account which Pere Feuillée gives of 
it, partakes of the fame Qualities 
with this, tho’ the Indians ufe it dif- 
ferently ; for he fays they make a 
Decoétion of the Plant, which they 
drink to cure the Pain of the Side ; 
whereas the Senegaw Indians ule the 
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Root of the thirteenth Sort, whic 
they powder, and generally carry 
about them, when they travel in-the 
Woods, left they fhould be bit by 
the Rattle-fnake ; and whenever this. 
happens, they take a Quantity of 
the Powder inwardly, and apply 
fome of it to the Part bitten; which 

is a fure Remedy. | 
The twenty-fecond Sort is propa- 
gated by Seeds, which fhould be 
iown in Pots of light Earth, foon af- 
ter it is ripe, and fheltered in Win- 
ter; and in the Spring the Pots 
fhould be placed upon a moderate 
Hot-bed: and when the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be prick’d in- 
to {mall Pots fill’d with light rich 
Earth, and plunged into another 
Krot- bed, where they fhould be 
fhaded. until they have taken Root, 
and often refrefhed with Water ; af-. 
ter which they muft have Air given 
them in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seafon; and in Fuly they 
may be removed into the open Air, 
placing them in a warm Situation, 
where they may be fheltered from 
{trong Winds ;. and in-dry Weather 
they muft be often refrefhed with 
Water: in this Place they may re-. 
main until Odeber, when the Nights: 
begin to be frofty ; then you fhould: 
remove them into. the Green-houfe,, 
placing them where they may have, 
the Advantage of the free Air, when. 
the Weather is favourable enough to. 
admit of the Glaffes being open’d ; 
for they only require to be protected. 
from Froft. During the Wiziter-. 
feafon they fhould often be refrethed 
with Water; but it fhould not be 
given to them in large Quantities, 
which will injure their Roots. In 
Summer they may be expofed with 
Myrtles, Geraniums, €¥c. in a Si- 
tuation where they are. defended 
from ftrong Winds; and as their 
Roots increafe, the Size of their 
Pots. 
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- Pots fhould be inlarg’d ; but you 


- Muft be very cautious not to over- 
pot them, which is injurious to all 
Sorts of Exotic Plants. 

The Earth in which thefe Plants 
are fet, fhould be rich, frefh, and 
light, in which they will thrive 
exceedingly, and continue in Flow- 
ér most Part of the Year, which ren- 
ders it very valuable ; and if the 
Seafon proves favourable, the Seeds 
will ripen very well : but you muft 
be careful to gather them when ripe, 
otherwife they will drop off, and be 
loft. The Seeds of this Plant will 
fometimes remain above a Year in 
the Ground, fo that the Earth in the 
Pots fhould not be difturbed when 
the Plants do not come up the firft 


_ Seafon. 


POLYGONATUM, 
Seal. 
’ ‘The CharaGers are ; 
The Flower confifts of one Leaf, is 
tubulous, and expands at the Top in 
Shape of a Bell, and is divided into 
jeveral Segments : the Ovary, which 
as fituated in the Centre of the Flow- 
er, becomes a foft globular Fruit, con- 


Solomon's 


- taining roundifh Seeds 


The Species are ; 
1. Potyconatum Jatifolium vul- 
gare. C. B. P. Common broad- 


~ leav’d Solomon's Seal. 


_ broad-leav’d Solomon's Seal, 
larger Flower. 


2. PoryconatuM Jatifolium vul- 
gare, caulibus rubentitus. H. L. 
Common broad-leav’d Sa/ozon’s Seal, 
with red Stalks. 

3. PoLyGonaTuM Jatifolium mi- 

nus, flore maj:re. C.B.P. Leffler 
with a 


4- Portyconatum  /atifolium, 


t lore duplici odore. H. R. Par. Broad- 


leav’d Solomon’s Seal, with a double 


fweet-{melling Flower. 


a 


Pot Sakari vs 


5. latifolium 


maximum. C. B. P. The zreateit 


broad deav'd Solomon’ 5 Seal. 
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to each Off-fet: 
planted ina frefh light Earth, where » 
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6. PotyconatuM Jatifolium, bele 
lebori albi foliis. C. B.P. Broad- 


leav’d Solomon's Seal, with Leaves 
like the white Hellebore. 

7-PotyconaTuM latifolium, flore 
mojore odoro. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd 
Solomon’s Seal, with a large {weet 
Flower. 

8. Po.yconaTuM Orientale lati- 
folium, flore parvo. Tourn. Cor, Eaft- 
ern broad - leav’d So/omon’s Seal, 
with a {mail Flower. 

9g. PotyconaTuM angufiifolium 
non ramofum. C. B. P.. Narrow- 
leav’d unbranched So/omon’s Seal. 

10. PoLyGonaTUM anguflifolium 
ramofum. C.B.P. Narrow-leav ‘d 
me ee Solomon’s Seal. 

. PoryconaTum . Americanum 
‘ables altifimum, foliistamni. Plum. 
The talleft climbing American Solo- 
sion’s Seal. 

Thefe Plants are eafily propagated 
by parting of their Roots in the 
Spring, before they begin to fhoot, 
obferving always to preferve a Bud 


they fhould be 


they will thrive exceedingly ; but if 
it be over-rich, it will deftroy their 
Roots. The firft Sort is the mof 
common in Exg/and, and is what the 
College has dire&ted for medicinal 
Ufe. 

The fifth and fixth Sorts grow 
very tall, provided they are planted 
ina pretty good Soil. In a moiit 
Seafon it is common for thefe to be 
upward of three Feet high ; whereas 
the ordinary Sort feldom rifes above 
half that Height. The Leaves of 
thefe Sorts are alfo very large, fo that 
they make an handfome Appearance 
in the Borders of large Gardens. 

The feventh Sort hath broader 
Leaves than the common Sort; but 
doth not grow much higher. ‘The 
Flowers of ‘this Gort gee tag and 
having an agreeable Scent, render 
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it worthy of a Place in large Gar- 
dens. 

The eighth Sort was difcovered by 
Dr. Tournefort in the Lewant ; but 
js not common in Europe: this hath 


a broader Leaf than the common © 


Sort, and the Flower is much {mall- 
er. Itis preferved in fome curious 
Botanic Gardens, for the fake of 
Variety. 

_ ‘The ninth and tenth Sorts are very 
different from either of the former : 
thefe have four or five Leaves, pro- 
duced at each Joint, which are 
much longer and narrower than thofe 
of the common Sort; fo that they 
make a very different Appearance ; 
therefore fhould be allowed a Place 
in large Gardens, for the fake of 
Variety. . 

_ All thefe Sorts are as hardy as the 

~ common Selomon’s Seal, and may be 
propagated by parting of their Roots, 
in the fame manner as is directed for 
the common Sort. 
_ The eleventh Sort is a Native of 
the warmeft Parts of America, where 
it grows in the Woods, and climbs 
on whatever Trees grow near it ; by 
the Help of which it rifes to a great 
Height, This produces its Flowers 
in long Bunches, fomewhat like the 
black Briony. 

The Seeds of this Plant were fent 
from Campechy by Mr. Robert Millar, 
Surgeon. ‘This Plant muft be pre- 
ferved in Stoves, otherwife it will 
not live thro’ the Winter in this 
Country : it may be propagated by 
Seeds, which fhould be fown on an 
Hot-bed early in the Spring: and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
fhould be treated in the fame man- 
ner as hath been dire€ted for Dio/- 
coria: with which Management this 
Plant will thrive, and produce 
Flowers in this Country. 

POLYPODIUM, Palypody. 
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_ The CharaGers are; 3 
It is a capillary Plant, with oblong 
jagged Leaves, having a middle Rib, — 
which joins them ta the Stalks running 
thro’ each Divifon. 3 

The Species are ; 

1. Potyropium vulgare. C.B.P. 
Common Polypody. 

2. PotyPpoprum majus, serrate 
folio. Barr. Icon. Greater Poly- 
pody, with a ferrated Leaf. 

3. Potyropium Csmbro-Britan- 
nicum, pinnulis ad margines lacinia- 
tis. Raii Syn. Welfb Polypody, with 
laciniated Leaves. 

There are feveral other Species of 
this Plant, which- are Natives of 
America; fome of which are pre- 
ferved in fome curious Botanic Gar- 
dens for Variety: but as they are 
rarely cultivated in other Gardens, 
it is not worth while to enumerate 
them inthis Place. 

The firft Sort is that which is ufed 
in Medicine, and is found growing 
upon old Walls, and fhady Banks, in 
divers Parts of Exg/and. 'The fecond 
feems to be only a Variety of the 
firft, which differs therefrom in be- 
ing larger, and haying ferrated | 
Leaves. The third Sort was brought _ 
from Wales, where it grows in great 
Plenty, and is the moft beautiful of 
all the Sorts. ‘Thefe Plants may be 
propagated by parting of their 
Roots in the Spring before they 
fhoot, and fhould be planted in a 
very poor moift Soil, under the 
Shade of a Wall; for if they are 
expos'd to the Sun, they will not 
thrive: they chiefly delight to grow 
out of the Joints of Walls, and old 
Buildings ; but are commonly found 
expofed to the North. 

POMGRANATE, 


Vide Punt. 
ca. dy 

POMUM ADAMI. Vide Au 
rantium. 
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POPULAGO, Marth-marigold. 

The Charaéers are; 

The Flower confifis of feveral 
Leaves, which are plac'd circularly, 
and expand in form of a Rofe ; in the 
middle of which rifes the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes a membra- 
naceous Fruit ; in which there are fe- 
veral Cells, which are, for the moft 
part, bent downward, colleSed into 
little Heads, and are full of oblong 
Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. PopuLtaco flore majore. Tourn. 
Marfh-marigold with a large Flow- 
er. 

2,PoruLaco fore minore. Tourn. 
Marth - marigold with a fimaller 
Flower. 

3. Poputaco flore pleno. Tourn. 
Marth -marigold with a double 

_ Flower. 

The two firft Sorts are very com- 
mon on boggy and watry Places in 
divers Parts of England, and are {el- 
dom cultivated in Gardens: but the 
third Sort, which is a Variety from 
the fecond, is preferved in Gardens 
for its fine double Flowers. 

This Plant is propagated by part- 
ing of the Roots in Autumn, and 
muft be planted on a moitt Soil, 
otherwife the Flowers will not be 
near fo fair, nor will the Plants thrive. 
Thefe are very proper to place in 
very wet Parts of the Garden, where 
few other Plants will thrive; and 
will afford an agreeable Variety du- 
ting their Seafon of Flowering,which 


is from the Middle of 4p-i/ until the 


Latter-end of May: fo that they are 
worthy of a Place in every curious 
Flower-garden. 

POPULUS, The Poplar-tree. 

The Chara&ers are ; 

The Leaves are broad, and, for the 
mift part, angular: the Mate Trees 
produce amentaceous Flowers, which 


bave many little Leaves and Apices, 
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but are barren : the Female Trees proe 
duce membraneous Pods, which open 
into two Parts, containing many Seeds, 
which have a large Quantity of Down 
adhering to them, and are colle&ed inte 
Spikes. 
The Species are ; 

1. Poputus alba, minoribus foli- 
és. C.B. P. White Poplar, with 
fmaller Leaves 

z. Poputus alba, majoribus foli- 


is. C.B. P. White Poplar, with © 


large Leaves, commonly call’d the 
Abele-tree. 
3. Poputus tremula. C. B. P. 
The trembling Poplar, orAf{pen-tree. 
4. Poputus zigra..C. B. P. The 


a 


black Poplar-tree, by fome falfly ~ 


called the Cotton-tree. 

5- Poputus alba, folio minore 
wariegato. The white Poplar, with 
ftriped Leaves. 

6. PopuLus nigra Caroliniana, 
folio maximo, gemmis balfamum odo- 
ratiffimum fundentibus. Cate. The 
Carolina black Poplar, with the 
largeit Leaf; from whofe Buds iffues 
avery {weet Balfam. 

Thefe Trees may be propagated 
either from Layers or Cuttings, 
which will readily take Root ; as al- 
fo from Suckers, which the white 
Poplars fend up from their Roots in 
great Plenty. The beft time for 
traniplanting thefe Suckers is in 
Ogober, when their Leaves begin to 
decay. Thefe may be placed in a- 
Nurfery for two or three Years, to 
get Strength, before they are planted 
out where they are defign’d to re- 
main: but if you intend to propagate 
them from Cuttings, it is better to 
defer the coing of that until Fedru- 
ary; at which ime you may plant 
Truncheons of four or five Feet long, 
thrufting them about a Foot into the 
Ground: thefe will readily take 
Root ; and if the Soil be moift in 


which they are planted, will arrive © 


to 
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. _ to a confiderable Bulk. in a few 


a 


upon almoft any Soil ; 


Years. 
‘he black Poplar is not. fo apt to 

e Root from large Truncheons ; 
shenaeeal tis the better Method to 
plant Cuttings about a Foot and an 
halfin Length, thrufting them a Foot 
deep into the Ground : thefe will 
take Root very freely, and may be 
afterward tranfplanted where they | 
aretoremain. ‘This Sort will grow” 
but. will 
thrive beft in moft Places. 

I have planted Cuttings of this 
Tree, which in fourYears have been 


bigger in the Trunk than a Man’s 


Thigh, and near twenty Feet in 
Height, and this upon avery indiffer- 
ent Soil ; but in a moift Soil, it is 
common for thefe Trees to fhoot ten 
or twelve Feet in aSeafon: fo that 
where a Perfon hath a mind to make 
a Shelter in a few Years, there is 
fcarce any Tree fo proper for that 
Purpofe as this: but they fhould 


not be planted too near the Pleafure- 


garden,becaufe theDown which falls 
from thefe Trees will make a prodi- 
gious Litter in the Spring. 

The white Sorts, as alfo the Af- 
pen- -tree, likewife canfe a great Lit- 
ter in the Spring, when their Down 
falls off ; and their Roots being ve- 
ry apt to produce a large Quantity 
of Suckers, efpecially thofe Trees 
that came from Suckers, this renders 
them unfit to. be planted near an 
Houfe or Garden ; but when they 


are interfpers’d with other Trees i in. 


Jarge’ Plantations, they afford an 
agreeable Variety ; their Leaves be- 
ing very white on their Under-fides, 
which, when blown with the Wind, 
areturn’dto Sight. 

A. confiderable Advantage may 
be obtain’d by planting thefe Trees 
upon moiit bogey Soils, where few 
other Trees will thrive : many fuch 


Places there are in England; which 


=~, 


do not, at prefent, bring in muck 
Money to their Owners; whereas 
if they were planted withthefe Trees, 
they would, in a very few Years, 
over- -purchafe the Ground, clear of 
all Expence: but there are many 
Perfons in England, who think no- 
thing, except Corn, worth cultivate- 
ing: or, if they plant Timber, it 
muft be Oak, Afh, or Elm; and if 
their Land be not proper for either 
of thefe, it is deem’d little worth; 
whereas if the Nature of the Soil 
was examined, and proper Sorts of 
Plants adapted to it, there might be 
very great Advantage made of feve- 
ral large Tracts of Land, which at 
this time lie neglected. 

The Wood of thefe Trees, efpe- 
cially of the Abele, is very good to 
lay for Floors, where it will laf 
many Years ; and, for its exceeding 
Whitenefs, is, by many Perfons, 
preferr’'d to Oak; but, being of a 
foft Contexture, is yery fubject to 
take the Impreffion of Nails, Gc. 
which renders it lefs proper ioc this 
Purpofe: it is alfo very proper for 
Wainfcoting of Rooms, being lefs 
fubjeé. to {well or fhrink, than moft 
other Sorts of Wood : but for Turn- 
ery-ware, there is no Wood equal 
to this for its exceeding Whitenefs, 
fo that Trays, Bowls, and many 
other Utenfils, are made of it; and 
the Bellows - makers prefer it for 
their Ufe; as do alfo the Shoema- 
kers, not only forHeels, but alfo for 
the Solex of Shoes : it. is alfo very 
good to make light Carts; and the 
Poles are very proper to fupport 
Vines, Hops, €’c. and the Lopping 
will afford good Fuel, which in many © 
Countries is much wanted. | 

The fixth Sort of Poplar-tree 
grows by the Sides of Rivers, and 
in other moift Places, in South-Ca- 
rolina, where it rifes toa very large 
Tree. ’ es he young Branches of this 

is Tree 
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Tree are commonly angular, fome- 
times having three, and at other 
times four Angles. ‘The Leaves are 
much broader, and are not fo point- 
ed as thofe of the common black 
Poplar, ‘The Buds of the Leaves 
are very large; and in the Spring, 
juft before they pufh, there iffues out 
of them a very {weet Balfam. 

Although this Tree is a Native of 
a much warmer Country than Ezg- 
land, yet it is hardy enough to en- 
dure the Cold of our Winters in 
the open Air; and may be propa- 
gated by Cuttings, in the fame man- 
ner as the common black Poplar. 
The beft time to plant thefe Cuttings 
is in the Beginning of Nowember : 
they fhould be about a Foot or four- 
teen Inches long, and fhould be 
planted fix or eight Inches in the 
Ground. If the Spring following 
fhould prove dry, they mutt be fre- 
quently watered until they have 
made Roots; after which time they 
will require no farther Care, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds. Thefe 


Cuttings will be rooted enough to 


bear. tranfplanting in one Year ; and 
the Ofober following they fhould be 
removed ; and planted either in a 
Nurfery, where they may be train’d 
up to Stems, or in the Places where 
they are defign’d to remain, which 
mutt be in a moift Soil, where they 
will grow to be large Trees ; and 
being intermix’d with other Trees 
of the fame Growth, will make an 
agreeable Diverfity. 

PORRUM, Leek. 

The Chara@ers are ; 

The Flower confifis of fix Petals, 
and is foap’d, as it were, like a Bell: 
in the Centre arifes the Pointal, which 
afterward becomes a roundifh Fruit, 
divided into three Cells, which con- 
tain roundifo Seeds: to thefe Notes 
mujt be added, The Stamina are gene- 
rally broad and fiat, eading in three 
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Capillaments ; of which the middle 
one is furnife’d with a Chive: the 
Flowers are alfe gather'd into al 
globular Bunches: the Roots are Pm 
cylindrical, and coated; the Coats 
ending in plain Leaves. 

The Species are ; : 

1. PorRuM commune capitatum. 
C. B. P.. The common Leek. 

2. PorruM /e&ivum latifolium, 
C.B.P. Broad-leav’d Leek, com- 
monly call’d the Lozdon Leek, 

‘There are fome other Species of 
this Plant, which grow wild in the 
South of France, and Spain; but as 
they are feldom cultivated in Gar- 
dens, I fhall forbear to mention 
them here. The two Sorts here 
mention’d are by many Perfons af. 
firm’d to be the fame, both of them 
rifing from the fame Seed: but this | 
is what theGardeners nearLondonwill 
not believe; for they never fow 
Seeds of the latter, if they can pro- 
cure thofe of the firft Sort, there be- 
ing a great Difference in the Size of 
the Head, or principal Part of the 
Leek; but whether by long cultie 
vating they may not alter, I cannot 
pofitively affirm, having never fown 
the Seeds of the latter Sort above 
one Year. - 

Thefe Plants are cultivated by 
fowing their Seeds in the Spring, in 
the fame manner as was direéted for 
Onions, with which thefe are com- 
monly fown, the two Sorts of Seeds — 
being mix’d according to the Pro. 
portion which is defir’d of either 
Sort; though the moft common 
Method is, to mix an equal Quan- 
tity of both; for the Onions will 
greatly out-grow the Leeks in the 
Spring ; but thefe being drawn off 
in Fuly, the Leeks will have time to 
grow large afterwards, fo that there 
may be a mcderate Crop of both 
Sorts. ‘The Management of Leeks 
being exactly the fame with Onions, _ 
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I fhall mot repeat it in this Place ; 
but fhall only add, that many’ Per- 
fons fow their Leeks very thick 


in Beds in the Spring ; and in June, 


after fome of their early Crops are 
taken off, they dig up the Ground, 
and plant their Leeks out thereon, 
in Rows a Foot apart, and fix Inches 
afunder in the Rows, obferving to 
water them until they have taken 
Root ; after which they will require 
no further Culture, but to clear the 
Ground from Weeds: the’ Leeks, 
thus‘planted, will grow toa great 
Size, provided the Ground be good; 
and this Method is very proper for 
fuch Perfons who have little'room. 
If you would fave the Seeds of 
this Plant, you fhould make choice 
of fome of the largeit and beit you 
have, which muft remain in the 


“Place where they grew, until Fe- 


brzary; when they fhould be traif- 
planted in a Row againft a warm 
Hedge, Pale, or Wall, at about eight 
Inches afunder; and when their 
Stems advance, they fhould be fup- 
ported by a String, to prevent their 
being broken down, to which they 
are very liable, efpecially when in 
Head ; and the clofer they are drawn 
to the Fence in Autumn, the better 


the Seeds'will tipen; for it fome- 


times happens, in cold Summers or 
Autumns, that thofe which grow in 
the open Garden, do not perfect 
their Seeds in this Country, efpeci- 
ally if there fhould “be fharp Frofts 
early in Autumn, which will intire- 
ly fpoil the Seed. 

When it is ripe (which may be 
known by the Heads changing 
brown), you fhould cut off their 
Heads with about a Foot or more of 


the Stalk to each, and tie them in 


Bundles, three or four Heads in 


each, and hang them up in a-dry > 
Place, where they may remain till’ 


Corifimas, or afcer; when you may 
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threfh out the Seeds for Ufe. The 
Hufk of thefe Seeds is very tough, 
which renders it very difficult to get 
out the Seeds; therefore fome Per- 
fons, who have but a fmall Quantity, 
rub it hard againft a rough Tile, 
which will break the Hufks, and get 


‘the Seeds out better than moft other 


Methods I have known ufed. 

PORTULACA, Purflane. 

The Charafers are ; 

The Flower confifis of many Leaves, 
which expand in form of a Rofe ; out 
of whofe Tloaver-cup (which confifts 
of one Leaf) arifes the Pointal,which, . 
together awith the Flower - cup, be- 
comes a Fruit for the mof? part oval, 
Full of finall Seeds, and furnifh’d with 
tava ohells or Hufks at top 3 of which 
the outer one, which was the Part of 
the Flewer-cup that was /plit in two, 
opens firft; and the tnner one, which 
és the Pointal inlarg’d, opens laft, dou- 
bly and tranfverfly, while the lower 
Part of the Flower-cup adheres to the 
Footfalk. 

The Spectes are ; 

1. Porturaca latifolia feu fati- 
va. C. B. P,. Broad-leav’d or Gar- 
den Purflane. 

2. Porru.aca fativa latifolia, 
foliis flavis. Mor. Hif?. Broad- 
leav’d Garden Purflane, with yellow 
Leaves. 

3. PorTuLaca anguftifolia five 
flvfiris, CBP, Narrow-leav’d 
or Wild Purflane. 

4. PortuLaca Caraffavica, fo- 
lio capparidis. Par. Bat. Purflane 
from Curaffo, with a Caper-leaf. 

The firftSort here mentioned is 
what the Gardeners near Lozdon do 
chiefly cultivate; though the fecond 
Sort does very often come up mix’d 
with the firft ; but whether itis only 
an accidental Variety arifing froin 
the fame Seeds, or that the Seeds are 
promifcuoufly faved, I cannot deter- 
mine : indeed, there is no-other Dif- 

ference 
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ference between them, bat only the 
Colour of their Leaves, fo that 


they are both equally good forUfe ;: 


but the green Sort, having a better 
Appearance, is generally preferr’d in 
the Markets. 

The wild Sort is not a Native of 
England, but grows plentifully in 
many warm Countries ; where when 
it has once obtain’d fo as to fhed its 
Seeds, ’tis very difficult to extirpate 
again. This is feldom us’d ; though 
’tis not different from the Garden 
Kind, except in the Smalnefs of its 
Leaves. 

The fourth Sort is very common 
in moft of the warm Parts of Ameri- 
ca, where it grows in great Plenty 
upon the Shores and Rocks near the 
Sea. This is. preferv’d in fome cu- 
rious Gardens for Variety, but is a 
Plant of no great Beauty. 

Purflane is propagated from Seeds, 
which may be fown upon Beds of 
light rich Earth during any of the 
Summer-months ; bat if you intend 
to have it early.in the Seafon, it 
fhould be fown upon an Hot-bed ; 
for it is too tender to be fown in the 
open Air before 4pri/, and then it 
muft be in a warm Situation. This 
Seed is very fmall, fo thata little of 
it will be fufficient to fupply a Fa- 
mily. There is no other Culture 
which this Plant requires, but to 
keep it clear from Weeds, and in dry 
Weather ‘o water it three or four 
times a Week In warm Weather 
this ‘Plant will be fit for Ufe in fix 
Weeks after fowing ; fo that,in order 
to continue a Succeffion of thisPlant, 
you fhould fow it at three or four 
different Seafons, allowing a Fort- 
night between each Sowing, which 
will be fvfficient to lait the whole 
Seafon, while it is proper to be eat- 
en; for, being of a very cold Na- 
ture,itis unfafe to be eaten, except 
in the Heat of Sammer, in England; 
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for which Reafon, it-is not to any 
Purpofe to fow itupon an Hot-bed, 
fince it will come early enough for 
Ufe in the open Air. | 

POTENTILLA, Cinguefoil. 

The CharaGers are ; 

The Empalement of the Flower is 
of one Leaf, which is flightly cut into 
jrve Parts, and alternately cut deep 
into five Parts: the Flower is compos 
Jed of five Leaves, which are inferted 


into the Empalement, and {pread open: - | 


in the Centre of the Flower there are 
Jeveral Pointals colle&ed into one 
Head, and are attended by a Number 
of Stamina, which rife out of theEm- 
palement : after the Flower is paft, 
the Pointals become an Headof reundifo 
Seeds included in the Empalement. 
The Species are ; . 

1. Porenritta foliis pinnatis, 
caule repente. Lin. Flor. Silver-weed, 
or wild Tanfey. 

z. PoTENTILLA foltis pinnatis 
guinatis, foliclis ovatis crenatis, caule 
erecto, Lin. Hort. Cliff. Upright 
Cinquefoil, with Meadow - fweet- 
leaves. 

3. Porentintia caule frauticofe. 
— Hort. Chiff. Shrubby Cinque- 
oil. bi 

4.PoTENTILLA foliis digitatis ine 
cifo-ferratis, caule re@o. Lin. Hort. 


Cliff. Greater upright Cinque- 
foil. 


5. Porenritta foliis digitatis 


longitudinaliter patenti-ferratis, caule 
repente. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Common 
creeping Cinquefoil. | 

6. PoTentiLtia foliis ternanis 
incifis, caule diffufo. Lin. Hort. Cliff 
The barren Strawberry, with up- 
right Stalks. 


There are fome other Species of © 


this Genus, which grow wild in fe- 
veral Parts of Europe ; but are rarely 
admitted into Gardens ; therefore I 
fhall not enumerate them here : and 
of thofe above-mention’d, it is only 
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the third Species which is cultivated 
in Gardens ; and this is found grow- 
ing wild in fome of the Northern 
Counties of Exgland. The firit Sort 
here mention’d fiands in the Cata- 
logue of Medicinal Plants in theDif- 
penfatory : therefore I have men- 
tion’d it here, though it is one of the 
moft common Weeds in England, 
growing plentifully on Commons 
and watfte Land every-where, bat ef- 
pecially on all cold Ground ; where 
by its creeping Stalks, which put out 
Roots at every Joint, it fpreads over 
the Surface of the Ground, and be- 
comes a very troublefome Weed. 

The fifth Sort is alfo a badWeed, 
having the fame fort of creeping 
Stalks as the firft; fo that where- 
ever it once gets Poffeffion of the 
Ground, it multiplies and {fpreads to 
a great Diftance ; therefore thefe two 
Sorts fhould be extirpated from eve- 
ry good Garden, 

‘Lhe fecond, fowrth, and fixth 
Sorts are fometimes preferv’d inGar- 
dens for the fake of Variety ; but as 
they are Plants of no Beauty, few 
Perfons care toallow them room in 
their Gardens: thefe will propagate 
very faft by Seeds, which if permit- 
ved to fall on the Ground, the Plants 
will come up and thrive without any 
Culture. Thefe Plants, which come 
up from feif-fown Seeds, will flower 
and produce Seeds the next Seafon, 
and the Roots of the fecond and 
fourth will continue feveral Years ; 
but the fixth is bienmal, and gene- 
rally perifhes foon after the Seeds are 
ripe. 

_ The third Sori is propagated in 
many of the Nurfery- Gardens near 
‘London for Sale. This is a low Shrub, 
feldom rifing above four Feet high, 
branching out on every Side from 
the Stem: the Leaves are divided 
into feveral narrow Segments, which 
join at the Footftalk: the Flowers are 
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yellow, and in Shape like thofe of 
the common Cinguefoil ; thefe are 
produced at the Extremity of the 
Branches, and by their Succeflion 
continue to flower upward of two 
Months, efpecially when they grow 
upon a moift Soil. 

This Plant is commonly propaga- 
ted by Suckers, or laying down the 
tender Branches, which will take 
Root in one Year, and may then be 

_ taken off from the old Plants, and 
planted in a Nurfery for a Year or 
two, to get Strength, before they are 
planted where they are defign’d to 
remain: it may alfo be propagated 
by Cuttings, which may be planted 
during any of the Summer-months, 
in a moift fhady Border, where they 
will foon takeRoot, and theM/ichae/- 
mas following, may be tranfplanted 
into the Nurfery. 

The beft Seafon for tranfplanting 
of thefe Plants is in Oober, that 
they may get new Roots before the 
hard Froft fets in: for as this Plant 
grows naturally upon moift boggy 
Land, fo when it is remov’d in the 
Spring, if due Care is not taken to 
water it indry Weather, it 1s apt to 
mifcarry: nor will this Plant live 
in an hot dry Soil; but in a fhady 
Situation, and on a cool moift Soil, 
it will thrive exceedingly. 

The Title of this Genus has been 
long applied to the firft Species by 
feveral Writers on Botany and Me-. 
dicine; but Dr. Tournefort has fepa- 
rated all thofe Species which have 
wine’d Leaves, and conftituted a 
Genus of them, by the Title of Pen- 
taphylloides; which, being a com- 
pound Name. Dr. Linnaeus has re- 
jeCted: the other Species with hand- 
ed Leaves has been ranged under the 
Genus of Quingucfolium; but now 
they are both join’d under the Title 
of Potentilla. 
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-PRASIUM, Shrubby Hedge- 
nettle. i 
The Chara@ers are ; 

The Empalement of the Flower is of 
one Leaf, divided into two Lips, the 
upper being cut into three acute Seg- 
ments: thé Flower is of the Lip-kind, 
the upper Lip being oval and ered; 
but the Beard is divided into three 
Parts, the middleSegment being broad- 
er than thé other tavo; after the 
Fliaver is paft, the four Germens in 
the Flower turn to fo many pulpy Ber- 
ries, each inclofing a fingle Seed. 

The Species are ; 

1. Prasium /olizs ovato-sblongis 
Serratis. Lin, Hort. Ciff, | Snrabky 
ftinking Hedge-nettle, with oblong 
fawed Leaves. 

2. Prasium folits ovatis, duplici 
utringue crena notatis, Lin. Hort. 
‘Chiff. Shrubby ftinking Hedge-net- 
tle, with oval Leaves indented on 
every Side. 

The firft Sort hath by fome Bo- 
tanifts been rang’d with the Lami- 
um, by others under the Genus of 
Meliffa, and by Dr. Zeurnefort un- 
der that of Galeopfis, to which laft 

“it agrees very well in all its Chara- 
cters, excepting that of the Seed be- 
ing inclofed in a pulpy Cover, like 
a Berry, which is fuficient Reafon 
for feparating it from Galeopfis ; 
though, by the eftablifl’d Rules of 
Dr: Linneus’s Method, it cannot be 
juftified: yet he has feparated it from 
that Genus, and applied this old 
Name of Diofcorides, which he had 
applied to a Plant of this Clais, to 
this. , 

The fecond Sort is ranged under 
the fame Genus by Dr. Boerhaave ; 
but in the Hortus Catholicus it is 
ranged with the Lamium. 


Thefe are both low fhrubby Plants, ’ 


which feldom rife above two Feet 
high, and retain their Leaves thro’ 
the Year: they will live abroad in 
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England, provided they are planted 
on a,dry Soil, and in a warm Situa- 
tion, and produce Flowers from the 
Beginning of Fune to the End of 
Auguji . but there is little Beauty in 
their Flowers ; fo they are only pre- 
ferv’d by thofe who are curious in 
collecting of rare Plants. 

Thefe Plants are Natives of Spain, 
Portugal, and Sicily, fo that they are 


impatient of fevere Cold: therefore. - 


a Plant or two of each Sort fhould 
be fhelter’d in Winter; becaufe when 
the Froft is very fevere, they are of- 
ten deftroy’d when they are planted 
in the full Ground, though they 
will abide the Cold of our com- 
mon Winters very well in the open 
Air. 

They may be propagated either by 
Cuttings, or from the Seeds: if they 
are propagated by Cuttings, they 
fhould be planted ona fhady Border, 
toward the End of4pri/;_ but the 
Cuttings fhould not be taken from 
thofe Piants which had been drawn 
weak, but rather from thofe which 
had been expos’d to the open 
Air, whofe Shoots are fhort and 
ftrong; and if a Joint of the former 
Year’s Wood is cut to each of them, 
they will more certainly fucceed : 
thefe Cuttings may remain in the 
fame Border until the following Au- 
tumn, when they may be tranfplant- 
ed into the Places where they are to 
remain, or into Pots, that they may 
be fhelter’d in Winter under a com- 
mon Frame, where they may hare 
as much free Air as poffible in mild 
Weather, but only require to be 
fereen’d from hard Froft. , 

If they are propagated by Seeds 


(which the Plants produce in Plenty’ 


every Year), they fhould be fown on 


a Bed of light Larth in Apres and, 


in May the Plants will come up, 


when they require no other Care. 


but thar of keeping them clean from 


' Weeds; 
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Weeds; and in the Autumn follow- 
ing they may be tranfplanted in the 
fame manner as before directed for 
thofe raifed from Cuttings, and may 
be afterward treated more hardily, 
as they acquire Strength. 

A Ptant or two of each of thefe 
Species may be allow’d to have a 
Place where there are Colleétions of 
the different Sorts of ever- green 
Shrubs, for the fake of Variety, ef- 


pecially where the different Sorts of 


Ciftus, Phlomis, Tree - wormwood, 


_ and Medicago, are admitted, becaufe 


thefe are equally hardy, and when a 
fevere Winter happens, which de- 
ftroys the one, the others are fure of 
the fame Fate. : 
PRENANTHES, Wild Lettuce. 
The CharaGers are ; 

It hath fiofeulous Flowers, which 
are included in one common Empale- 
ment, which is cylindrical and fqua- 
mous : the Florets are hermaphrodite, 
each being monopetalous, having one 
Side ftretched out like a Tongue, and 
divided into four Segments, each of 
thefe having a Pointal in their Centre 


attended by five flénder Stamina; and 


afterward the Pointal becomes an ob- 
long Seed, crowned with a Down. 
The Species are ; 

1. PRENANTHES flofculis quinis, 
foliis pinnato - bafiatis. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. Wild Lettuce, or Sowthiftle, 
with fpear-fhap’d wing’d Leaves, 
and a yellow Flower. 

2. PrENANTHES flofculis quinis, 
foliis lanccalatis denticulatis. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff, Purple mountain wild 

Lettuce. 

3.PrENANTHES flofculis plurimis, 
foliis hafiatis, angulatis. Lin. Hort. 
Chiff. American Wild Lettuce, with 
gbgular Leaves. 


* 4, PRENaNTHES autummnalis, flare 


ditute purpureo deorfum nutante, /pi- 
catimad caulen difpofits, foltis fea- 
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bris incifis, caule fiagulari. Flor. 
Virg. Dr. Witet’s Rattle-{nake Root, 

5. Prenantues foliis integris 
Jerratis feabris, radjce repente, flore 
purpura -caeruleo. American wild 
Lettuce, with whole faw’d rough 
Leaves, a creeping Root, and pur- 
ple Flower. 

The firft Sort grows wild upon 
the Sides of dry ftony Banks, and on 
the Tops of Walls, in feveral Parts 
of England. The fecond grows wild 
in feveral Parts of Europe: but the 
others are Natives of America. The 
fourth Sort has been efteem’d a fure 
Antidote to expel the Poifon of the 
Rattle-fnake, and therefore I have 
mention’d thefe Plants; for they 
are never preferv’d in Gardens, ex- 
cept for the fake of Variety, being 
troublefome Weeds, where they are 
permitted to fcatter their Seeds; fo 
that whoever is defirous to cultivate 
them, need be at no Trouble but to 
fow their Seeds in a moift fhady Si- 
tuation, where the Plants will come 
up and thrive without any farther 
Care. 

_PRIMULA, Primrofe. 

The Chara@ers are ; 

The Flower confifs of one Leaf; the 
lower Part of which is tubulofe, but 
the upper Part expands itfelf flat in 
Sorm of a Salver, and is cut into fe- 
veral Segments: from the Flowwer-cup 
(which is fiftulous) arifes the Poin- 
tal; which, when the Flower is de- 
cay’d, becomes an oblong Fruit or 
Hufk, lying almoft conceal’d in the 

lower-cup, and opens at the Top; in 
which are contain'd many roundifa 
Sceds faften'd to the Placenta. 
The Species are ; 

1 PraimuLa onlgaris, Park. Com- 
mon Primrofe. 

‘2. Primura Conflantinopolitana, 
fire albo. Tourn.’ -Primrofe of Con- 
fiantinople; with a white Flower, 
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eommonly call’d’ the Paper-white 
Primrofe.* 

3. PrrmuLa Conflantinopolitana, 
fore dilute carneo. Tourn. Primrofe 
of Conftantinople, with a pale flefh- 


ee 


~ colour’d Flower. 


, 


4. Primera Conftantinopolitana, 
flore dilate purparco. Tourn. Primrofe 
of Conftantinople, with a pale-purple 
Flower. 

5. Primuta Con/lantinopolitana, 
fiore albe duplici, Primrofe of Con- 
fantinople, with a double white 
Flower, commonly call’d the double 
Paper-white Primrofe. 

6. Primua vulgaris, flore di lute 
purpureo. Common Primrofe, with 
a pale-purple Flower. 

7. PRIMULA vulgaris, flore pleno. 
Common Primrofe, witha very aou- 
ble Flower. 

8. Primyta wularis, flore plens, 
dilute rubente. Common Primrote, 
with a double pale-red Flower. 

g. Primuta pallido fire, elatior. 
Cluj. Common Pagik or Cowilips. 

10. Primuta wmbellata odorata 
pratenfis. Great Cowllips, or Ox- 
lips. 

11. Primuca geminato flore. H. 
Ey/f?. Double Cowflips, or Hofe in 
Hofe. 


12.Primuta caulifera, fore luteo 


pleno odorato. 7. B. Cowflip or Pagil, 
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with a very double Flower. 

13. Primuca bortenfis umbellata, 
caule &F flore foliofo coccinee majore. 
H.L. Garden Primrofe or Polyan- 
thus, with a large red Flower. 

14. PrimuLz@ umbellate odorate 
hortenfis fimplicis varietas uderrima 
pro varictate jucundiffima, coloris mul- 
tiplicis. Boer. Ind. : 

There are a great Variety of the 
Garden Primroies, or Polyanthus’s, 


which are annually produced from 


Seeds; the Fiowers of which are 
beautifully firip’d, and fome of them 


have a great Number of Flowers 
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upon a Stalk, fo that they equal the 
Auricula’s in the Beauty of their 
Flowers; and as they require but 
little Culture, they have, mm many 
Gardens, obtain'd the Preference to 
moft other Spring Flowers. 

The firft Sort of Primrofe grows 
wild in Woods, and other fhady Pla- 
ces, in moft Parts of England, from 
whence their Roots may be eafily 
tran{planted into the Garden; where, 
if they are placed under Hedges, and 
in fhady Waiks, they make a beau- 
tiful Appearance early in the Spring, 
when few other Plants are in Flow- 
er. 

The beft Time to tranfplant them 
is at Aiichae/mas, that their Roots 
may have Strength to produce thei 
Flowers early inthe Sprieg. Thefe 
delight in a itrong rich Soil, but wilk 
grow in aimoft any Sort of Earth, 
provided they have a fhady Situa- 
tion. 

The fixth, feventh, and eighth 
Sorts are Varieties of the firft, which 
have been accidengally produced 
from Seeds: thefe be propaga- 
ted by parting of their Roots at 
Michaelmas, and mult be treated as 
the common Sort. 

The ninth and tenth Sorts alfo 
grow wild in the Meadows in divera 
Parts of England, the Roots of 
which are often tranfplanted inte 
Gardens; where, if they are inter- 
mix’d with other early - flowering 


& 
Plants, they afford an agreeable Va- 


recy. 

The eleventh and twelfth Sorts 
are Varieties which were produced 7 
from Seeds of the former; but the 
lait is, at prefent, very rare in Erg- 
land. "Thefe may be propagated by 
parting their Roots at Michaelmas, 
and fhould be planted on a ftrong 
Soil, and expos’d to the morning 
Sun, 

The feveral Varieties of Pe'yan- 

tiiue’d 
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thus’s are produced by fowing of 
Seeds, which fhould be fav’d from 
fuch Flowers as have large upright 
Stems, producing many Flowers 
upon a Stalk, the Flowers large, 
beautifully ftrip’d, and that open flat : 
from the Seeds of fuch Flowers there 
is room to hope for a great Variety 
of good Sorts. 

’ 'Thefe Seeds fhould be foon in 
Boxes fill’d with light rich Earth, in 
December, being very careful not to 
bury the Seed too deep; for, if it 
be only cover’d with light Earth, it 
will be fufficient : thefe Boxes fhould 


be plac’d where they may receive 


the Benefit of the morning Sun until 
Ten of the Clock ; but muft by no 
“means be expos’d to the Heat of the 
Day, efpecially when the Plants be- 
gin to appear ; for at that time one 
whole Day’s Sun will intirely de- 
firoy them: in the Spring, if the 
Seafon fhould prove dry, you mutt 
often refrefh them with Water ; and 
as the Heat increafes, you fhould 
remove the Boxes more in the Shade; 
for the Heat lis very injurious to 
them. 

In May thefe Plants will be ftrong 
enough to plant out; at which time 
you fhould prepare fome fhady Bor- 
ders, which fhould be made rich ; 
upon which you muft fet the Plants 
about four Inches afunder, obferv- 
ing to water them until they have 
taken Root; after which they will 
require no farther Care but to keep 
them clear from Weeds, until the 
Latter-end of dvguj? following ; 
when you fhould prepare fome Bor- 
ders, which are expos’d to the Eaf, 
with good light rich Earth,. into 
which you muft tranfplant your 
Polyanthus’s, placing them fix Inches 
afunder equally in Rows, obferving, 
if the Seafon prove diy, to water 
them until they have taken Root. In 
thefe Borders your Plants will fow- 


te 
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er the {ucceeding Spring ; at which — 
time you muft obferve to mark fuch 
of them as are fine, to preferve ; and 
the reft may be tranfplanted into 
Wilderneffes, and. other fhady Pla- » 
ces in the Garden; where, although 
they are not very valuable Flowers, 
they will afford an agreeable Varie-. 
ty. 
Thofe which you intend to pre- 
ferve, may be remov’d foon after 
they have done flowering (provided 
you do not intend to fave Seeds from 
them), and may be then parted and 
tranfplanted into a frefh Border of 
the like rich Earth, allowing them 
the fame Diftance as before ; obferv- 
ing alfo to water them until they have 
taken Root, after which they will 
require no farther Care, but only to 
keep them clean from Weeds; and 
the following Spring they will pro- 
duce firong Flowers; and if the 
Kinds are good, will be little in- 
ferior to a Shew of Auricula’s. 
Thefe Roots fhould be conftantly 
remov’d and parted every Year, and 
the Earth ot the Border chang’d; 
otherwile they will degenerate, and 
lofe the greateft Part of their Beau- 


If you intend to fave Seeds, whick 
is the Method to obtain a great Va- 
riety, you muft mark fuch of them; 
which, as I {aid before, have good 
Properties : thefe fhould be, if pof- 
fible, feparated from all ordinary 
Flowers; for if they ftand furround- 
ed with plain-colour’d Flowers, they 
will impregnate each other ; where- 
by the Seeds of the valuable Flow- 
ers will not be near fo good, as if 
the Plants had been in a feparate 
Border where no ordinary Flowers 
grew : therefore the beft Way is to 
take our the Roots of fuch as you 
do not efteem, as foon as the Flow- 
ers open, and plant them-4n ano- 
ther Place, that there may be none 
left 
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left in the Border, but fuch as you 
would choofe for Seeds. 

The Flowers of thefe fhould not 
be gather’d, except fuch as are pro- 
duc’d fingly upon Pedicles, leaving 
all fach as grow in large Bunches ; 
and if the Seafon fhould prove dry, 
you muft now-and-then refrefh them 
with Water, which will caufe their 
Seeds to be larger, and in greater 
Quantity, than if they were intirely 
neglected. ‘Towards the Latter-end of 
May the Seed will be ripe, which may 
be eafily known by the Pods change- 
ing brown, and opening ; fo that you 
fhould at that time look over it three 
times.a Week, gathering each time 
fuch of it’ as is ripe, which fhould 
be laid upon a Paper to dry, and 
may then be put up until the Seafon 
of fowing. 

PRIMROSE-TREE. 
gra, 

- PRINOS, Winter-berry. 
~The CharaGers are ; 

The Empalement of the Flower is of 
one Leaf, cut at the Brim into fix 
Parts: the Flower is of the Wheel- 
*  foap’d Kind, cut into fix Parts at the 
Top, but is of one Leaf: in the Cen- 
tre of the Flower arifes the Pointal, 
attended by fix Stamina, /upporting 
obtufe Summits: the Pointal after- 
avard becomes a roundifh Berry, hav- 
ing fix Cells containing one hard an- 
gular Seed. 

We have but one Species of this 
Genus; 

Prinos. Flor. Virg. 'The Winter- 
~ berry. 


Vide Ona- 
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the Flowers are produced. which are 
white, and not very beautiful ; but 
thefe are fucceeded by round Ber- 
ries, which are fhap’d like thofe of 
the-Holly, and are of a bright-red 
Colour: thefe remain upon the 
Shrubs after the Leaves are fallen, 
and make a pretty Appearance, and 


from therice had the Title of Win- _ 


ter-berry applied to it, by the Inha- 
bitants of thofe Countries. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be fown foon after they are 
ripe, upon a Bed of light Earth, 
covering them about one Inch with 
the fame Sort of Earth: the Seeds 
which are fo foon put into the 
Ground will many of them come 
up the following Spring, whereas 
thofe which are kept longer out of 


the Ground, will remain a whole 


Year in the Ground before the Plants 
will appear, in the fame manner as 
the Holly, Hawthorn, and fome 
others ; therefore the Ground thould 
not be difturbed, if the Plants do 
not come up the firt Year. The 
young Plants may be treated in the 
fame manner as hath been dire¢ted 
for the American Hawthorns, and, 
are full as hardy; but they delight 
in a moift Soil, and a fhady Sicua- 
tion: for in hot dry Land they 
make but little Progreis, and rarely 
produce any Fruit. 
PRIVET. Vide Liguftrum. — 
PROTEA, The Silver-tree, wud- 
0. 
The Charaéers are; a 
The Flower is of one Leaf, and are 


many of them colleGed in an Head, Pi aa 
like thofe of the Artichoke: in cach of _ 
thefe the Pointal is fituated at the 
Bottom, attended by four Stamina, — 
which extend beyond the Petal of the 
Flower: the Pcintal afteravard be- 
comes a fingle roundifh Seed: the Seeds | 


; This is but a low Shrub with us in 
. England, rarely growing above four 
_ Feet highs but in North America, 
_ which is the native Place of its 
_. Growth, it rifes much higher, and 
_ branches out every Side: the 
_ Branches are lieder and pliant, and 
_ are garnifh’d with oblong blunt ave coll. &ed together in fuch a manner 
_ Leaves, which are intire. In June esto firma fort of Cone. 
m You. HI. 4B 
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The Species are; 

. Provea foliis lineari-lanceola- 
tis prank Gs Juperioribus hirfutis 
nitidis. Flor. Leyd. The narrow or 
willow-leav’d Silver-tree. 

2. Prorea /foliis lanceolatis inte- 
gerrimis acutis hirfutis nitidis. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. The broad-leav’d Sil- 
ver-tree. 

3. PROTEA foliis lanceolatis acu- 
minatis flexuofis, capitulis corona fo- 
fiacea fuccin&is. Flor. Leyd. Silver- 
tree with flexible pointed {pear- 
fhap’d Seeds, and the Headscrown’d 
with Leaves. 

Thefe Plants are Natives of the 
Country near the Cape of Good Hope 
in Africa, where there are a great 
Number of Species: in the Cata- 
logue of the Lryden Garden there are 
upward of twenty Sorts enumerated : 
not that they have them growing 
there, but they have good Drawings 
of them, which were made in the 
Country where they are Natives. 
‘The three Sorts here mention’d are 
what I have feen growing ; but at 
prefent we have but two of them in 
the Exgli/> Gardens, which are the 
firft and fecond Species, and thefe 


gre but in few Gardens here. 


Thefe Plants are many of them 
well figured in the Index of the 
Plants of the Leyden Garden, which 
was publifh’d by Dr. Baer Bae ee 
the Year 1719. by the Titles of Le- 
pidocarpodendron, Conocarpodendron, 
and Hypophyllocarpodendron; and by 
fome former Writers on Botany, this 
Genus was intituled Sco/ymo-cephalus, 
from the Refemblance which the 
Cones of thefe Trees have to the 
Head of an Artichoke. 

' As thefe Plants are Natives of the 


- Cape‘of Good Hope, they are toa ten- 


der f live abroad through the Win- 
ter in Exg/and; but the fir Sort is 
hardy .enough to live in a. good 
Green-houle: this Sort will grow to 
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the Height of ten or twelve Feet, 

and may be train’d up with a regu- 

lar ftrait Stem, and the Branches 

will naturally form a regular large 

Head : the Leaves are long and nar- 
row, and of a fhining filver Colour ; 

and as they remain the whole Year, 

fo the Plants make a fine Appear- 

ance, when they are intermix’d with 

others in the Green-houfe. In the 

Summer thefe may be plac’d in the 

open Air, in a fhady Situation; for 

if they are expos’d to Winds, the 

Plants will be torn, and render’d un- | 
fightly, nor will they make any Pro- “ 
grefs in their Growth: in warm 
Weather they muit be frequently 
waterd ; but in cold Weather this 
muit not be done in large Quanti- 
ties, nor too often repeated, left it 
fhould rot their Fibres. 

The other Sorts are not fo hardy 
as this; therefore they muft be plac’d 
in a moderate Stove in the Winter, 
otherwife they cannot be preferv'd 
here. Thefe do not form fo large 
Heads as the frit; but, however, for 
the fine’ filver Leaves with which 
their Branches are clofely garnifh’d, 


they merit a Place in every good 


Collection of Exotic Plants. 

I have not as yet feen either of 
thefe Sorts in. Flower; though as 
the Plants grow older, we may hope 
to have them produce their Flowers 
in Exgland: but if they fhould not 
produce any, yet the fine Appear- . 
ance which the Leaves of thefe 
Plants make, renders them worthy 
of being prefery’d. 

The firft Sort may be propagated 
by Cuttings, which fhould be plant- | 
ed in 4prz/, in Pots of rich Earth, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed, and mutt be fhaded from the 
Sun in the Heat of the Day, and \ 
duly water'd. Thefe Cuttings will 
have good Roots by the Month of 
Aaguji, when they ‘head be care- _ 

"  fally 
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Fully tranfplanted, each, into a fe- 
parate fmall Pot fill’d with light rich 
Earth, and plac’d in a fhady Situa- 
tion until they have taken new Root; 
after which they may be placed in 
a fheltered Situation, where they 
may remain till O@ober, when they 
muft be remov’d into the Green- 
houfe. 

The other Sorts are not fo eafily 
propagated; for I have not been 
able to get one Plant from the Cut- 
tings ; nor do the Branches which 
are laid down take Root, fo that 
they are propagated from Seeds only ; 
and as it is very difficult te procure 
their Seeds from the Country where 
thefe Trees are Natives, fo they are 
very rare in Europe. 

PRUNING OF TREES: There 
is not.any Part of Gardening, which 
is of more general Ule than that of 
Pruning ; and yet it is very rare to 
fee Fruit-trees fkilfully manag’d ; al- 
moft every Gardener will pretend to 
be a Mafter of this Bufinefs, though 
there are but few who rightly un- 
deritand it ; nor is itto be learn’d by 
Rote, but requires a ftriét Obferva- 
tion of the different Manners of 
Growth of the feveral Sorts of Fruit- 
trees ; fome requiring to be manag’d 
one way, and others muft be treated 
ina quite different Method, which 
is only to be known from carefuily 
obferving how each Kind is naturally 
difpofed to produce its Fruit: for 
fome Sorts produce their Fruit on 
the fame Year’s Wood, as Vines ; 


Others produce their Fruit, for the 


moft part, upon the former Year’s 
Wood, as Peaches, Nectarines, &c. 


_ and others upon Curfons or Spurs, 


which are produc’d epon Wood of 
three, four, or five, to fifteen or 


Ny twenty Years old, as Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, &e. therefore, in @rder to 
_ theright Management of }’ruit-trees, 


there fhould always be Provifion 
% \ 
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made to have a fufficient Quantity 
of bearing Wood in every Part of 
the Trees ; and.at the fame time there 
fhould not be a Superfluity of ufelefs 
Branches, which would exhautt the 
Strength of the Trees, and caufe 
them to decay in a few Years. | 

The Reafons which have been laid , 
down for Pruning of Fruit-trees, are 
as follow: Firit, to preferve Trees 
longer in a vigorous bearing State; 
the fecond is, to render the Trees _ 
more beautiful to the Eye; and, 
thirdly, to caufe the Fruit to be 
larger, and better tafted. 

1. It preferves a Tree longer in 
an healthy bearing State; for by 
pruning off all fuperfluous Branches, 
{o that there are no more left upon 
the Tree than are neceflary, or than 
the Roofs can nourifh properly, the 
Root is not exhaufted in fupplying » 
ufelefs Branches, which muft after- 
wards be cut out ; whereby much of 
the Sap will be ufelefly expended. ‘ 

2. By fkilful Pruning of a Tree, it 
is render’d much more pleafing to 
the Eye: but here I would not be 
underftood to be an Advocate for a 
fort of Pruning, which I have fecn 


‘too much pradtis’d of late; viz. 


the drawing a regular Line again 
the Wall, according to the Shape or 
Figure they would reduce the Tree 
to, and cutting all the Branches, 
ftrong or weak, exa€ily tothe chalk’d | 
Line ; the Abfurdity of which Pra- 


tice will foon appear to every one 


who will be at the Pains of obferving 
the Difference -of thofe Branches 
fhooting the fucceeding Spring. Ail 
therefore that I mean by rendering 
a Tree beautiful, is, that the Branches 
are all prun’d according to their fe- 
veral Strengths, and are nail’d at. 
equal Diftances, in proportion to the 
different Sizes of their Leaves and 
Frait ; and that no Part of the Wall 
(fo far as the Trees are adyanc’d) be 

Pied see left 
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left unfurnifh’d with bearing Wood. 
A Tree well manag’d, though it 
does not reprefent any regular F1- 
gure, yet will appear very beautiful 
to the Sight, when it is thus dreis’d, 
and nail’d to the Wall. 

3. It isof great Advantage to the 
Fruit; for the cutting away all ufe- 
lefs Branches, and fhortening all the 
bearing Shoots, according to the 


Strength of the Tree, will render 


the Tree more capable to nourifh 
thofe which are left remaining, fo 
that the Fruit will be much larger, 
and better tafted. And this is the 
Advantage which thofeTrees againit 
‘Walls or Efpaliers have, to fuch as 
are Standards, and are permiited to 


grow as they are naturally inclined ; 


for it is not their being trained either 
to a Wall or Efpalier, which renders 
their Fruit fo much better than 
Standards, but becaufe they have a 
lefs Quantity of Branches and Fruit 
for their Roots to nourifh ; and con- 
fequently their Fruit will be larger, 
and better tafted. 

The Reafons for Pruning being 
thus exhibited, the next Thing is 
the Method of performing it; but 
this being fully handled under the 
feveral Articles of the different Kinds 
of Fruit, I fhall not repeat it again 
in this Place. 

PRUNUS, The Plum-tree. 

The Charaéers are 5 


The Flower confifts of five Leaves, | 


which are placed in a circular Or- 
der, and expand in form of a Rofe; 
from whofe Flawer-cup rifes the Poin- 
tal, which afterward becomes anoval 
or globular Fruit, having a fat flefoy 
Pulp, furrounding an hard oblong 
Stone, for the moft part pointed: to 
‘avbich fhould be added, The Pootfalks 
are long and fleader, and have but a 
fingle Fruit upon each, : 
The Species are; 
x. Prunus frudlu parwe precoci, 
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Tourn. 'The Jean-hative, or White 
Primordian. ‘This is a fmall longiftt 
white Plum, of a clear yellow Co- 
lour, cover’d over with a white 
Flew, which eafily wipes off. The 
Juice is fweet; is a pretty good 
Bearer ; and, for its coming very 
early, one ‘T’ree may be allowed to 
have a Place in every good Garden 
of Fruit. This ripens the Begin- 
ning of Fuly, but foon becomes 
mealy. 

2. Prunus frudu magno craffo 
fubacido. Tourn. Damas noir hative, 
z. e. the early black Damafk, com- 
monly called The Morocco Plum. 
This is a pretty large Plum, of a 
round Shape, divided with a Fur- 
row in the Middle (like Peaches) ; 
the Outiide is of a dark-black Co- 
lour, covered with a light-violet 
Bloom;. the Flefh is yellow, and 
parts from the Stone. It ripens in 
the Middle of ‘uly, and is efteem’d 
for its Goodnefs. 

3. Prunus frudu parvo dulei atro 
ca@ruleo. Tourn. ‘The little black 
Damafk Plum. This is a fmall black 
Plum, cover’d over with a violet 


Bloom ; the Juice is richly fugar’d; 


the Flefh parts from the Stone; and 
it is a good Bearer. Ripe the Mid- 
dle of Fuly. 

4. Prunus fru&u magno dulci. 
atro-ceruleo. Tourn. Gros Damas 
Violet de Tours, z. e. Great Damafk 
Violet of Tours. This is a pretty 
large Plum, inclining to an oval. 
Shape ; the Outfide is of a dark 
Biue, cover’d with a violet Bloom ; 
the Juice is richiy fugar’d, the 
Flefh is yellow, and parts from the 
Stone. Ripe the Middle of July. 

5. Prunus fru&u rotundo atro- 
rubente.. ‘Che Orleans Plum. 'The 
Fruit is fo well known to almoft 
every Perfon, that it is needlefs to: 
defcribe it; is avery plentiful Bear- , 
er, which has occafion'd its being fo | 

gene- 
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generally planted by thofe Perfons 
who fupply the Markets with Fruit ; 
but it is an indifferent Plum. 

6. Prunus fruéi oblongo atro-ru- 
bente. The Fotheringham Plum. This 
Fruit is fomewhat long, deeply fur- 
row’d in the Middle; the Flefh is 
firm, and parts from the Stone ; the 
Juice is very rich. This ripens about 
the Middle of Fz/y. 

7. Prunus fru@u nigro, carne 
dura. Tourn. "The Perdrigon Plum. 


- This is a middle-fiz’d Plum, of an 


oval Shape : the Outfide is of a very 
dark Colour, cover’d over with a 
violet Bloom: the Fleth is firm, and 


full of an excellent rich Juice: this. 


is greatly efteem’d by the Curious. 
Ripe the Latter-end of Fu/y. 

8. Prunus fru&u magno e violaceo 
rubente fuawiffims faccharato. Tourn. 
The violet Perdrigon Plum. ‘This 
is a large Fruit, rather round thaa 
long, of a bluifh red Colour on the 
Outfide: the Flefh is of a yellowifh 
Colour, pretty firm, and clofely ad- 
heres to the Stone: the Juice is of 
an exquifite rich Flavour. This 


, Fipens the End of uly. 


g. Prunus frudiu ovato ex albo 
fravefcente. Tne white Perdrigon 
Plum. This isa middling Plum, of 
an oblong Figure: the Outfide is 
yellow, covered with a white Bloom: 
the Fleth is firm, and well-tafted : it 


is a very good Fruit to eat raw, or. 


for Sweet-meats, having an agree- 
able Sweetnefs mixed with an Aci- 
dity. 

10. Prunus frau ovato magno 
rubente. Tourn. The red Imperial 
Plum, fometimes call’d the Red Bo- 
num Magnum. This 1s a large ovat- 
fhap’d Fruit, of a deep-red Colour, 
cover’d with a fine Bloom : the Flefh 
is very dry, and very indifferent to 
be eaten raw; but is excellent for 


of making Sweet- meats: this is a great 


Bearer. Ripe the Ead of Fuly. 
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11. Prunus frudu ovato magno 
fravefcente. Tourn. White Imperial 
Bonum Magnum; white Holland or 
Mogul Plum. This is a large oval- 
fhap’d Fruit, of a yellowifh Colour, 
powdered over with a white Bloom : 
the Flefh is firm, and adheres'clofely 
to the Stone: the Juice is of an acid 
Tafte, which renders it. unpleafant 
to be eaten raw ; but it is very good 
for Baking, or Sweet meats: it is a 
great Bearer, and is ripe towards 
the End of Augu/t. 

12. Prunus fructu ovato ceruleo, 
The Chefton Plum. This is a mid- 
dle-fiz’d Fruit, of an oval Figure ; 
the Outfide is of a dark Blue, pow- 
der’d over with a violet Bloom; the 
Juice is rich, and it is a great Bear- 
er. Ripe the End of Fuly. 

13. Prunus /rudtu maximo rotunn 
do flavo &F dulci. Tourn. Prune d’A- 
bricot, 7. ¢, ‘I’he Apricot -plum, 
This is a large round Fruit of a yel- 
low Colour on the Outfide, powder'd 
over witha white Bloom; the Fleth 
is firm and dry, of a fweet Tafte, 
and comes clean from the Stone. 
This ripens the End of ‘Fu/y. 

14. Paunus fructu fubrotunda, ex 
rubro{S flavo mixito. The Maitre 
Claud. Although this Name 1s ap- 
plied to this Fruit, yet 131s not what 
the French fo call. This is a mid- 
dle-fiz’d Fruit, rather round than 
long, of a fine mix’d Colour, -be-’ 
tween Red and Yellow; the Fleth is 
firm, and parts from the phe, and 
bas a Begone Flavour Kipe the 
End of Fuiy, 

15.Paunus frudu rubcnte dulcif- 
La Rochecourbon, or 
Diapree rouge, 7. ¢. the red Diaper 
Tais is a large round Fruit, 
of a redith Col our, ‘powder'd over 
with a violet Bloom; the Flefh ad- 
heres clofely to the Stone, and is of 
avery high Flavour. Rare in the 
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. 16. Prunus fruéu rotundo fave- 
feente. la petite Reine Claude, 7. e. 
Queen Claudia. This is a fmall 
round Fruit, of a whitith- yellow 
Colour, powder’d over with a pearl- 
colour'd Bloom; the Fleth is firm 
and thick, quits the Stone, and its 
Juice is richly fugar’d. Ripe the 
Middie of dugu/t. 

17. Prunus /ruu rotund nigro- 
| purpurco majori dulci. Tourn. Myro- 
balan Plum. This is a middle-fiz’d 


Fruit, of a round Shape ; the Out- , 


fide is a dark Purple, powder’d over 
with a violet Bloom; the Juice is 
veryitweet. Itis ripe the Middle of 
Augufi. nae 

18. Prunus frucfz rotundo e¢ vi- 
vidi flawefcente, carne.dura, fuaviffi- 
mo. La groffe Reine Claude, 27. e. 
the large Queen Claudia, by fome 
the Dauphiny. At Tours it 1s call’d 
the Abricot verd, 7. e. Green Apri- 
cot : at Rowen, Le verte bonne, 2. e. 
the good Green: and in other Pla- 
ces, Dainas verd, z.e. Green Da- 
mafk, or Tromp-valet, the Servants 
Cheat. This is one of the beft Plums 
in England; it is of a middle Size, 
round, and of a yellowith - green 
Colour on the Outfide; the Flefh is 

firm, of adeep-green Colour, and 
parts from the Stone; the Juice has 
an exceeding rich Flavour, and it is 
a great Bearer. Ripe the Midale of 

 Auguft. This Plum is confounded by 
moit People in Exgland, by the Name 
of Green Gage; but this is the Sort 
which fhould be cholen, although 
there are three or four different Sorts 
of Plums generally fold for it, one of 
which is fmall, round, and dry: this 
quits the Stone, and is later ripe, fo 
not worth preferving. 

19. Prunus frudiu amygdaiino. 
Tourn. Rognonde Cog, i. e. Cock’s 
Teflicles. This is an oblong Fruit, 
deeply furrow’d in the Middle, fo as 
to refemble the Tefticles; ‘it is of a 
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whitifh Colour on the Outfide, 
ftreak’d with Red; the Flefh of it 
adheres firmly to the Stone, and it 
is late ripe. TAA 

z0.PRunus Prulu rotundo flaua 
dulcifimo. Drap d'Or, i.e. the Cloth 
of Gold Plum. This is a middle- 
fiz’'d Fruit, of a bright-yellow Co- 
lour, fpotted or ftreak’d with red on 
the Outfide; the Flefh is yellow, and 
full of an excellent Juice. Itis a 
plentiful Bearer, and ripens about 
the Middle of 4ugzu/?. 

21. Prunus fied? cerei coloris. 
Yourn. Prune de Sainte Catharine, 


_é,e. St, Catharine Pium, Thisis a large 


oval - fhap’d Fruit, fomewhat flat; 
the Outfide is of an Amber Colour, 
powder’d over with a whitifh Bloom; 
but the Flefh is of a bright-yellow 
Colour, is dry and firm, adheres 
clofely to the Stone, and has a very 
agreeable {weet T'alte. This ripens 
at the End of Augu/?, and is very 
fubje& to dry upon the Tree, when 
the Autumn proves warm and dry, 
This makes fine Sweetmeats, and is 
a plentiful Bearer. 
22. Prunus frudu ovato rubente 
The Royal Plum. This is 
a large Fruit of an oval Shape, draw- 
ing to a Point next the Stalk ; the 
Ouatfide is of a light- red Colour, 
powder’d over with a whitith Bloom; 
the Flefh adheres to the Stone, and 
as a fine fugary Juice. This ripens 
the End of Auguf. 
23.Prunus fredu parvo cx vi- 
vidi flavefcente. Tourn, La Mira- 
belle. This isa fmall round Fruic, 
of a greenilh-yellow on the Outfide; 
the Fiefh parts from the Stone, is of 
a bright-yellow Colour, and has a 
fine ingary Juice. This is a great 
Bearer, ripens the Beginning of Au- 
guf?, and 1s excellent for Sweetmeats. 
2}. Prenus Brigonienfis; fru&u 
fuaviffime. Tourn, Prune. de Bri- 
gnole; i.¢. ‘Fhe Brignole Plum. 
2 This 


' 
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This is a large oval-fhap’d Fruit, 
of a yellowifh Colour, mix’d with 
Red on the Outfide; the Flefh is 
of a bright-yellow Colour, is dry, 
and of an excellent rich Flavour. 
This ripens the Middle of Augu/, 
and is efteem’d the beft Plum for 
Sweetmeats yet known. 

25. Prunus frufiu magno e viola- 
ceo rubente ferotino. Tourn. Impera- 
trice, ¥. ¢. The Emprefs. This is a 
large round Fruit, of a violet-red 
Colour, very much powder’d with a 
whitith Bloom; the Flefh is yellow, 
cleaves to the Stone, and is of an 
agreeable Flavour. This ripens 
about the Middle of September. 

26. Prunus frudtu ovato maximo 
flavo. Tourn. Prune de Monfieur, 
#e. The Monfieur Plum. This is 
fometimes call’d the Wentavorth 
Plum. It is a large oval fhap’d 
Fruit, of a yellow Colour both with- 
in and without, very much refem- 
bling the -Bonum Magnum; but the 
Fleth of this parts from the Stone, 
which the other doth not. This ri- 
pens toward the Latter-end of 4u- 
gu, and is very good to preferve; 
but the Juice is too fharp to be eaten 
raw: it isia great Bearer. 

27. Prunus frudtu majori rotun- 
do rubro.. Tourn. Prune Cerizette, 
z.e. The Cherry Plum. This Freit 
is commonly about the Size of the 
Ox-heart Cherry, is round, and of a 
red Colour ; the Stalk is long, like 


that of a Cherry, which this Fruit fo. 


much refembles, as not to be di- 
ftinguifh’d therefrom at fome Di- 
ftance. The Blofioms of this Tree 
come out very early in the Spring, 


and, being tender, are very often 


deftroy’d by Cold; but it affords a 
very agreeable Prefpect in the 
Spring ; for thefe Trees are gene- 
rally cover’d with Flowers, which 
open ‘about the fame time as the Al- 
monds ; fo that when they are inter- 


pore alba, Raii Syn. 
This grows wild, as the- 
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mix’d therewith, they make a beau- 
tiful Appearance before many other 
Sorts put out: but by this bloffom- 
ing fo early, there are few Years that 
they have much Fruit. 

28. Prunus fru albo oblonginf- 
culo acido. Tourn. ‘The white Pear- 


‘plum. Thisisa good Fruit for Pre- 


ferving ; but is very unpleafint, if 
eaten raw; it is very late ripe, aud 
feldom planted in Gardens, unlefs fo: 


Stocks to bud fome tender Sorts of | 


Peaches upon; for which Purpote it 
is efteem’d the beft amongft al! the 
Sorts of Plums. 

29. Prunus Mytellinum.- Park. 
The Mufele-plum. This is an ob- 
long flat Plum, of a dark-red Co- 
Jour; the Stone is large, and the 
Fleth but very thin, and not well- 
tafted, fo that its chief Ufe is for 
Stocks, as the former. 

o. Prunus frudtu parvo violaceo. 
The St. Julian Plum. This isa {mall 
Fruit, of a dark-violet Colour, pow- 
der’d over with a mealy Bloom; the 
Flefh adheres clofely to the Stone, 
and in a fine Autumn will dry upon 
the Tree. The chief Ufe of this 
Pium is for Stocks, te bud the more 
generoushinds of Plums and Peaches 
upon; as allo for the Bruxelles Apri- 


cot, which wii] not thrive fo well. 


upon any other Srock. 

31. Prunus /ylvefiris major. F. 
BR. The black Bullace-tree. This 
grows wild in the Fledges in divers 
Parts at Frz/and, and is rarely Be 
tivated in Gardens. ? 

32. Peunus fylvefrrs, fractile 
The white Bul- 
lace-tree. 
former, and is feldom cultivated in 
Gardens. 

33. Prunus flveftrts. Gn, Emae, 
The Black-thorn, or Sloe-tree. This 
is very common in the Hedges almof# 
every-where: the chief Ute of this 

ree is to plant for Hedges, as 


ant 
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White -thorn, &fc. and, being of 


quick Growth, 1s very proper for — 


that Purpofe. 

All the Sorts of Plums are propa- 
gated by budding or grafting them 
upon Stocks of the Mufcle, Waite 
Pear, St. Julian, Bonum Magnum, 
or any other Sorts of free- fhooting 
Plums.’ The manner of raifing thete 
Stocks hath been already exhibited 
under the Article of Nurferies; there- 
fore need not be repeated again in 
this Place: but I would obferve, 
that Budding is much preferable to 
Grafting for thefe Sorts of Fruit- 
trees, which are very apt to gum, 
where-ever there are large Wounds 
mde on them. 

The Trees fhould not be more 
than a Year’s Growth from the Bud, 
when they are tranfplanted ; for if 
they are older, they feldom tucceed 
fo well, being very fubjeét- to can- 
ker; or, if they take well to the 


- Ground, commonly produce only 


two or ‘three luxuriant Branches ; 
therefore it is much more advifeable 
to choofe young Plants. 

‘. The manner of preparing the 
Ground (if for Walls) is the fame as 
for Peaches; as is alfo the pruning 
the Roots, and planting ; and there- 
fore I fhall forbear repeating it 
again. The Diftance which thefe 
Trees fhould be planted at, muft 
not be lefs than twenty, or twenty- 
four Feet; and if the Wall is low, 
they fhould be placed thirty Feet 
afunder, _ 

Plums fhould have a middling 
Soil, neither too wet and heavy, nor 
over-light and dry; in either of 
which Extremes they feldom do fo 
well: and thofe Sorts which are 
planted againitWalls, fhould be 
placed to an Eaft or South-eaft Af- 
pect; which is more kindly to thefe 
Fruits than a full South Afpeét, on 
which they are {ubje& to fhrivel, and 
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be very dry ; and “many Sorts will 
be extreme mealy, if expos’d too 
much to the Heat of the Sun; but 
moft Sorts will ripen extremely well 
on Efpaliers, if rightly manag’d. 
There are fome Perfons who plant 
Plums for Standards, in which Me- 
thod fome of the ordinary Sorts will 
bear very well; but thén the Fruit 
will not be near fo fair as thofe pro- 
duc’d on Efpaliers, and will be more 
in Danger of being bruifed, or blown 
down, by ftrong Winds. The Di- 
ftance of placing them for Efpaliers 
muft be the fame as againft Walls ; 
-as mutt alfo their Pruning and Ma- 
nagement; fo that whatever may be 
hereafter mention ‘d for one, fhould 
be likewife underltood for both. 
Plums do not only produce their 
Fruit upon the lait Year's Wood, but 
alfo upon Curfons or Spurs, which 
come out of Wood that is many 
Years old; fo that there is not a Ne- 
ceflity of fhortening the Branches, 
in order to obtain new Shoots annus 
ally in every Part of the Tree (as in 
Peaches, Neétarines, 7c. hath been 
directed), fince the more thefe Trees 


_are pruned, the more luxuriant they 


grow, until the Strength of them is 
exhaufted, and then they gum and 
fpoil : therefore the fafeft Method to 
manage thefe Trees is, to lay in 
their Shoots horizontally, as they 
are produced, at equal Diftances, in 
proportion to the Length of their 
Leaves ; and where there is not a 
fuficient Quantity of Branches to 
fill up the Vacancies of the Tree, 
there the Shoots may be pinch’d the 
Beginning of May (in the manner as 
hath been diredled for Peaches,&c. } ; 
which will caule them to produce 
fome lateral tranches to fupply thofe 
Places ; and during the growing Sea- 
fon, all fore-right Shoots fhould be 
difplaced ; and {uch as are to remain 
muft be regularly train’d in to the 


Wall 
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Wall or Efpalier ; which will not 
only render them beautiful, but alfo 
give to each an equal Advantage of 
Sun and Air: and hereby the Fruit 
will be always kept in a ductile, 
growing State; which they {cldom 
are, when overfhaded with Shoots 
fome Part of the Seafon, and then 
fuddenly expofed to the Air, by the 
taking off or training thofe Branches 
in their proper Pofition. 

With thus carefully going over 
thefe Trees in the growing Seafon, 
there will be but little Occafion for 
cutting them in Winter; which (as I 
before have faid) is of ill Confe- 
quence to all Sorts of Stone-fruit ; 
for when the Branches are fhorten’d, 
the Fruit is cut away, and the Num- 
ber of Shoots increas’d : fo where- 
ever a Branch is fhorten’d, thereare 
commonly two or more Shoots pro- 


_duc’d from the Eyes immediately be- 


low the Cut; and by thus unfkilfully 
Pruning, many Perfons croud their 


‘Trees with Branches, and thereby 


render what little Fruit the Trees 
produce, very {mall and ill-tafted ; 
which is very commonly found in 
too many Gardens, where the Ma- 
nager, perhaps, thinks himfelf a 
complete Matter of his Bufinefs. For 
nothing is more common, than to 
fee eyery Branch of a Fruit-tree pafs 
the Difcipline of the Knife, however 
agreeable it be to the feveral Sorts 
of Fruits. And it is common to fee 
thefe Trees planted at the Diftance 
of fourteen or fixteen Feet, fo that 
the Walls are in a few Years cover’d 
with Branches; and then all the 
Shoots are cut and mangled with the 
Knife, fo as to appear like a ftump- 
ed Hedge, and produce little Fruit: 
therefore the only way to have 
Plum-trees in good Order, is to give 
them room, and extend theirBranches 
at full Length. 
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Thofe few Rules, before’ laid 
down, will be fufficient, if due Ob- 
fervation be join’d therewith, to in- 
ftruct any Perfon in the right Ma- 
nagement of thefe Sort of Fruit-trees; 
therefore I fhall not fay any more on 
that Subject, left, by multiplying 
Inftructions, it may render it more 
obfcure to a Learner. 

PSEUDOACACIA. Vide Robi- 
nia. 

PSYLLIUM, Fleawort. 

The CharaGers are ; 

This Plant agrees with Plantaix 
and Buckfborn - plantain in every re- 
Jp, excepting that this rifes up with 
lofty Stalks, and divides into many 
Branches ; whereas both the others 
produce their Flowers upon naked Pe- 
dicles. 

The Species are ; 

1. PsyLLium majus ereZum. C. 
B.P. Greater upright Fleawort. 

2.PsyLLiuM majus fupinum. C. 
B.P. Greater Fleawort, whofe 
Branches f{pread to the Ground. 

3. Psyttium Indicum, foliis cre- 
natis. F.B. Indian Fleawort, with 
notched Leaves, ; 

There are feveral other Varieties 
of thefe Plants, diftinguifh’d by Wri- 
ters in Botany : but fince they are 
of little Ufe or Beauty, I fhall pafs 
them by without naming. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated 
by fowing their Seeds in the Spring, 
on a Bed of light Earth; and when 
they are come up, they fhould be 
clear’d from Weeds ; pulling out at 
the fame time fome of the Plants, 
where they ftand too clofe, leaving 
the remaining ones about eight or 
nine Inches afunder: after which 
they will require no farther Care, 
but to clear them from Weeds ; and 
in uly they will flower, and their 
Seeds will ripen in Autumn, | 

The fecond Sort will abide two or 

three 
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three Years, provided the Plants are 
on a poor dry Soil; but the other 


' two Sorts perifh every Year. 


The firlt Sort, which is the moft 
common, is fed 3 in Medicine; but 
the other two are never ufed in Exg- 
band. 

PTARMICA, Sneezwort. 

The Charafers are ; 

kt hath radiated Flowers, whofe 
Difee confifts of many Florets; but the 
Borders are compofed of Half-florets: 
the Embryoes are lodg’d in the Flower- 
cup, which is fealy, each of which 
becomes one flender Seed, 

The Species are ; 

1. Prarmica vulgaris, folio longo 
ferrato, fore alte, F¥. B. Common 
Sneezwort, with a long ferrated 
Leaf, and white Flower. 

2. PrarMica vulgaris, flore ple- 
no. Giuf. Hif?, Common Sneezwort, 
with a double Flower, by fome call- 
ed Double Pellitory. 

3. Prarmica foliis profundis fer- 
ratis, late viridibus, elatior. H. L. 
Taller Sneezwort, with broad green 
Leaves deeply ferrated. 

4. Prarmica Alpina, incanis fer- 
ratis foliis. H.L. Alpine Sneezwort, 
with hoary ferrated Leaves. 

5. Prarmica incana, pinnulis cri- 
fiatis. T. Cor. Hoary Sneezwort, 
with crefted Leaves. 

6. Prarmica incana humilis, fo- 
hits laciniatis, abfinthii emulis. H. L. 
Dwarfhoary Sneezwort, with jagged 
Leaves, refembling Wormwood. 

7. Prarmica Alpina, foliis an- 
gufiis, partim Jervatis, partim inte- 
gris. Bocce. Muf. ‘Alpine Sneezwort, 
with narrow Leaves, Part of whieh 
are fawed on their Edges, and the 
other Part are whole. 

8. Prarmica Cretica frutefcens, 


Aantoline facie. Inft. RH. Sbrabby 


Sneezwort of Crete, with the Ap- 
‘pearance of Lavender-cotton. 
(.Q Prarmica Orientalis, foliés 


we us 


criflatis. Tourn. Car. Eaftern Sneex- 
wort, with crefted Leaves.» 

10. Prarmica Orientalis, foliis 
eriftatis longioribus, & capitulis ma- 
joribus. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Sneez- 
wort, with longer crefted Leaves, 
and larger Heads. 

11. PTARMICA Orientalis, fanto- 
line folio, flore majore. Tourn, Cor. 
Eaftern Sneezwort, with a Laven- 
der-cotton-leaf, and a larger Flow- 
er. 

12. Prarmica Orientalis, fanto- 

line folio, flore minore. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Sneezwort, with aLavender- 
cotton-leaf, and a fmaller Flower. 
_ 13. Prarmica Orientalis, foliis 
tanaceti incanis, flore aureo. Tourn. 
Cor, Eaftern Sneezwort, with hoary 
Tanfey-leaves, and a golden Flow- 
er. 

14. Prarmica Orientalis, foliis 
tanaceti incanis, femiflofeulis florum 
pallide luteis. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern 
Sneezwort, with hoary Tanfey- 
leaves, whofe Half-florets are of a 
pale-yellow Colour. 

15. Prarmica Orientalis, foliis 
tanaceti incanis, femiflofeulis forum — 
brevioribis. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern 
Sneezwort, with hoary. Tanfey- 
leaves, whofe Half-florets are very 
fhort. 

16. Prarmica Orientalis, fanto- 
line folio, radice repente. Eaftern 
Sneezwort, with a Lavender-cotton- 
leaf, and a creeping Root. 

17. Prarmica Orientalis, tana- 
éeti folio SF facie, flore minimo. Tourn, 
Cor. FEaftern Sneezwort, with the 
Leaf and Face of Tanfey, and the 
leaft Flower, 

18. Prarmica Orientalis incaua, 
Soltis pennatis, femifiofeulis florum vix 
confpicuis. Tourn. Cor. Hoary Eaftern 
Sneezwort, with winged Leaves, and 
the Ha!f-florets fcarcely difcernible: 

19. PraRMICA Ovientalis, foliis 
argenteis conjugatis. Tourn. Cor, Batt 

emmy 
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ern Sneezwort, with filver conju- 
ated Leaves. © 

All, thefe Sorts of Ptarmica are 
hardy enough to endure the Cold 
of our ordinary Winters in the open 
Air, provided they are planted in a 
dry lean Soil; for when they are 
in a moift rich Soil, they grow very 
Juxuriant in the Summer, and are 
filled with]Juice ; which renders them 
lefs capable to refit the Cold, than 
when they are more ftinted and 
woody ; and they make a much bet- 
ter Appearance, when they grow 
flowly, than if they were greatly en- 
couraged in their Growth ; becaufe 
they appear more hoary,and produce 
a greater Number of Flowers. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very 
common upon Heaths, and in fhady 
Places, in divers Parts of England; 
but is rarely cultivated in Gardens, 
This is the Sort directed for medici- 
nal Ufe in the College Difpenfa- 
‘tery. =: 

The fecond Sort is a Variety of 
the firft, which was accidentally ob- 
tain’d : the Flowers of this Kind are 
very double, and generally produced 
in large Bunches ; which, together 
with its long Continuance in Flow- 
er, renders it worthy of a Place in 
every good Garden. This Sert pro- 
pagates itfelf very fait by its Roots, 
which {pread very far under-graund; 
fo that it fhould not be planted tao 
near other Plants, left it over-rua 
and deftroy them. ni 

The beft time to tranfplant thefe 
Roots is in Autumn, that they may 
take Root before Winter : fo that 
theywill be in no Danger of fuftering 
from Drought the Spring following; 
and will be capable of producing 
ftronger Stalks, anda greater Quan- 
tity of Flowers. 

This Plant always makes the beft 
Appearance when its Roots are con- 
fin’d; becaufe, when they are fuf- 
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fer'd to fpread, the Stalks come up 
thin and ftraggling ; and the greateft _ 
Beauty of itis, to fee it grow clofe 
in large Tufts: for which Reafon 
many Perfons choofe to plant it in 
Pots fill’d with light fandy Earth ; 
in which, if they areduly water’d in 
dry Weather, they will thrive ex- 
ceedingly, and make a very hands 
fome Appearance. It is alfo very 
proper to plant on fuch Borders as 
are gravelly and poor (on which few 
other things will thrive); where the 
Roots of this Plant will be confin’d, ~ 
more than if planted in a better Soil, 
and they will flower very well. 

The third and fourth Sorts are 
feldom preferv’d in Flower-gardens, 
being Plants of little Beauty : thefe 
may be propagated by parting their 
Roots, either in Spring or Autumn, 
and wiil grow upon almott any Soil, 
or in any Situation. : 

The fifth Sort was brought from 
the Levant byMonf. Tournefort ; but 
was known long before. Many of 
the old Botanifts were of Opinion, 
that the Seeds of this Plant were the 
Semen Santonicum of the Shops; but 
it is now generally believ’d to be the 
Seeds of fome other Plant of this 
Kind : but however, this Plant de- 
ferves a Place in every good Garden, 
for the Variety of its filver-colour’d 
Leaves, together with itslong Con- 
tinuance in Flower. 

It may be propagated by planting 
Cuttings during any of the Summers 
months, upona Bed of light Earth, 


‘obferving to water and fhade them 


until they have taken Root : after 
which they will require no farther 
Care, but only to clear them from 
Weeds, yatil September following, 
when they fhould be carefully taken 
up, preferving a Ball of Earth to 
the Roots of each Plant, and pianted 
in awarm dry Situation: and if it 
be ona poor gravelly or rubbifhing 

Soils: 
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Soil theywill endure the Cold better, 
and make much more beautiful 
Plants : x Sort feldom perfeéts 
Seeds in England, 

The other Sorts are all (except the 
fixteenth) propagated by Cuttings 
in the Summer-months ;_ which 
Should be planted in a fhady Border 
of frefh Earth, and muft be conftant- 
ly watered, until they have taken 
Root ; after which time theywill re- 
quire no farther Care but to keep 
them clear from Weeds, until A/- 


chaelmas, when they fHould be care- 


fally taken up, and traniplanted 
where they are defign’d to remain ; 
which muft be done fo early in the 
Autumn, that they may have time 
to get good Roots before the Froft 
comes on, otherwife they will be in 
Danger of fuffering. The fixteenth 
Sort propagates greatly by its creep- 
ing Roots, therefore requires to be 
confin’d ; otherwife, it will fpread, 
and intermix with whatever Plants 
rownear it. ‘This is alfo a very 
hardy Plant ; but being of humble 
Growth, makes no very good Figure 
in a Garden ; fo is feldom preferv’d, 
but by thofe Perfons who are curi- 
ous in Botany, for the fake of Va- 
riety. 
Although thefe Plants do not pro- 
duce very beautiful Flowers, yet 
they may be difpofed in large Gar- 
dens, fo as to make a very agreeable 
Diverfity; for their hoary Leaves 
of different Shapes, when intermixed 
with other hardy Plants of the fame 
Growth, on fmall Hillocks, will 
have a pretty Effect ; and as they 
retain their Leaves all the Winter, 
at that Seafon they add to the Varie- 
ty: and in Summer, when their 
Flowers are produced, they alter the 
Profpect fo as to be very agreeable. 
They are all of them low Plants ; 
the talleft and mof fhrubby of them 
feldom rifes above two Feet high, 
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and the others not half fo high ; fe 
that they fhould net be mixed with 
larger Plants, becaufe thofe would 
overbear and deftroy them.’ When 
thefe Plants are well rooted, they re- 
quire no other Culture, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds; for their 
Roots will abide many Years, pro- 
vided they are not deftroyed by very 
fevere Frofts, which feldom happen 
in England. 

PTELEA, Carolina Shrub-tre- 
foil. 

The Charaers are; 

The Empalement of the Flower is 
one Leaf, cut into four acute Segments: 
the Flower is compofed of four Petals, 
which fpread open : in the Cen- 
tre is placed the Pointal, which is flat 
and round, and is attended by four 
Stamina, each crown'd with roundifb 
Summits : the Pointal afterward 
changes ta a roundifh membranaceous 
Fruit, like that of the Elm, in which 
is contained one taper Seed, 

We-have but one Species of this 
Genus; viz. 

Prevea. Hort. Cliff. Carelina ~ 
Shrub-trefoil. 

This Shrub was firft taken notice 
of by Mr. Banifter, who found it 
growing in Virginia, and mentions it 
in his Catalogue of Plants, by the 
Name of Frutex Virginianus trifolius, 
ulmi famarris. It hath fince been 
found in plenty on the upper Part of 
the Savannah River, in Carolina, 
where the Shrubs grow to theHeight 
of twelve or fourteen Feet. In 
England there are many of thefe 
Shrubs, which are upward of ten 
Feet high, and praduce plenty of 
Flowers every Year. The Flowers 
are white, and grow in large Bunches 
at the Ends of the Shoots ; thefe are 
fucceeded by the membranaceous 
Seeds, which fall away, and never 
ripenhere. ‘There were fome pret- 
ty large Shrubs of this Kindin fome 
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~ eurious Gardens, which were deftroy- 
ed in the fevere Winter in 1749-50.3 
but they are fo hardy, as to refift the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well in the open Air. 

Thefe Shrubs may be propagated 
by Cuttings, which {hould be planted 
in Pots of frefh rich Earth, and 
plung’d into a moderate Hot-bed. 
‘The beft time for planting them is 
in the Beginning of March; but they 
muft be carefully manag’d, fo as not 
to have too much Heat, and thaded 
from the Sun in the Middle of the 
Day, otherwife they will not fucceed. 
They may alfo be propagated by 
Layers ; but thefe fhould be duly 
water’d, otherwife they will not take 
Root : but if good Seeds can be pro- 
cur’d from abroad, the Plants raifed 
from thofe will be much fironger, 
than thofe which are propagated by 
either of the former Methods. 

Thefe Seeds may be fown the Be- 
ginning of 4pri/, ona Bed of light 
Earth, in a warm-fhelter’d Situation; 
where, if the Ground is moiften’d in 
dry Weather, the Plants will come up 
in five or fixWeeks ; but if the Seeds 
arefown inPots,and placed on a very 
moderate Hot-bed, the Plants will 
come up fooner, and make greater 
Progrefs the firft Year: but they 
‘mutt not be fore’d or drawn, for that 
will make them very tender; there- 
fore in Fuze the Plants fhould be ex- 
pos’dto the open Air, in a fhelter’d 
Situation, where they may remain 
till the Froft comes on ; when thofe 
in the Pots fhould be either placed 
under a common Frame, to fhelter 
them from fevere Froit ; or the Pots 
plung’d into the Ground, near an 
Hedge, that the Froft may be pre- 
vented from penetrating through the 
Sides of the Pots to the Roots of the 
Plants. ‘The following Spring the 
Plants may be planted into a Nur- 
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fery-bed, at about one Foot Di- 
fiance, where they may grow two 
Years ; by which time they will be 
fitto tranfplant where mi are de- 
figned toremain. 

PULEGIUM, Penyroyal, or Pud- 
den -grats. 

The Chara@ers are ; 

It hath a labiated Flower, bane i/t- 
ing of one Leaf, whofe upper Lip (or 
Crefi) is intire; but the lower Lip 
(or Beard) is divided into three 
Parts: out of the Flower-cup rifes 
the Pointal, attended by four Em- 
bryoes, which afterward become fa 
many Seeds: toeuhich may be added, 
That the Flowers grow in foort thick 
Whorles. 

The Species are ; 

1. Putecium Jatifolium. CB. 
P. Common, or Broad-leav’d Pe- 
nyroyal. 

2. PuteciumHl /panicum ereSum, 
Siaminibus yenow extantibus. Up- 
right Spani/> Penyroyal, whofe Sta- 
mina and out from the Flowers. 

3. Puvecium anguffifolium. C., 
B. P. Narrow - leav’d Penyroy- 
al. 

4. PuLecium anguflifolium, flore 
albo. H.R. Pin. Narrow-leay’d 
Penyroyal, with a white Flower. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very 
common on moift Heaths in divers 
Parts of Exg/and: this is the Sort re- 
commended by the Phyficians for 
medicinal Ufe. But thefecond Sort, 
although not a Native of England, 
hath fo much obtain’d in the Gar- 
dens where medicinal Plants are cui- 
tivated, as to have quite f uperfeded 
the other in the Markets, for its up- 
right Growth, early Flowering, and . 
more beautiful Appearance : but 
whether it is equally good for Uf, [ 
fhall leave to thofe to whofeProvince 
it. more immediately belongs to ex- 
amine. 
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The third Sort is alfo recom- 
mended to be ufed in Medicine : this 
is not of Exglifo Growth; but is ve- 
ry hardy, and will thrive very well, 
if planted on a moift Soil; as will 
alfo the fourth Sort, which is only 
a Variety of the third, from which 
it differs in nothing but the Colour 
of its Flowers. . 

All thefe Plants propagate them- 
felves very faft by their Branches 
trailing upon the Ground, which 
emit Roots at every Joint, and faften 
themfelves into the Earth, and fend 
forth newBranches ; fo that no more 
isrequired in theirCulture,thanto cut 


off any of thefe rooted Branches,and ~ 


plant them out in frefh Beds; allow- 
ing them at Jeafta Foot from Plant 
to Plart every Way, that they may 
have room to grow. 

The beft time for this Work is in 
September, that the Plants may be 
rooted before Winter ; for if the old 
Roots are permitted to remain fo 
clofe together, as they generally grow 
in the Compafs of a Year, they are 
fulje& to rotin Winter : befides, the 
young Plants will be much flronger, 
and produce a larger Crop the fuc- 
ceeding Summer, than if they were 
removed in the Spring : thefe Plants 
all love a moift ftrong Soil, in which 
they will flourifh exceedingly. 

PULMONARIA, Lungwort. 

The CharaZers are ; 

_ The Flower confifis of one Leaf, 
avhich is foap:d like a Funnel, whofe 
upper Part is cut into Several Seg- 
ments: from the fifiulous Flower-cup, 
which is for the mofi part, pentagonal, 
rifes the Peintal, encompafjed by four 
Embryoes, which afterward become fo 
many Seeds inclofed in the Flower- 
cup. 

The Speeces are ; 

1. Putmonaria vulgaris, macu- 
hfe folio. Cluf. Hif?. Common fpot- 
ted Lungwort, by fome cail’d Sage 


Pa 
os Jerufalem, and Ferufalem Cows 
ip. 


. 2. PULMONARIA major, non ma+— 


culofa. F.B. Greater Lungwort, 
without Spots. 

3. Putmonarta foliis echii. Lob. 
Ze. Lungwort with Leaves like Vi- 
pers Buglofs. 

4. Putmonarta maxima, foliis 
quoft faccharo incrufiatis. Pluk. Phyt. 
Greateft Lungwort, with Leaves ve- 
ry much fpotted. +p 

5. Pu_monarta wulgaris latifo- 
lia, flcre albo. Inf. R. H. Com- 
mon broad-leav’d Lungwort, with a 
white Flower. 

6. Putmonaria Alpina, foliis 
mollibusfubrotundis. flore ceruleo, Inf. 


R. H.  Alpins Lungwort, with foft’ 


roundifh Leaves,and a blue Flower, 

7. Putmonarta anguflifelia, ca- 
ruleo fiore. F. B. Narrow-leay’d 
Lungwort, with a blue Flower. 

8. Putmonaria Alpina, anguffo 
folio, Italica. Bocce. Muf. Narrow- 
leav’d Alpine Lungwort. 

9g. Putmonaria mitis, fragarie 
odore. Bocce. Muf. Mild Lungwort 
{melling-l:ke Strawberries. 

10. Putmonartia Crefica annua, 


calyce veficario. Inff. R. H. An- 


nual Lungwort of Candy, with a 
bladdered Flower-cup. 

11, Putmonaria wiridi, fubro- 
tundo, non maculato folio. Bocce. Muf. 
Green Lungwort, with a round.fh 
unfpotted Leaf, 

12. Purmowaria Chia, echii fo- 
lio verrucofa, calyce veficario, flore 
albo. Tourn. Cer. Lurgwort of the 
Ifland of Scio, with a warted Vipers- 
buglofs-leaf, a bladdered Flower- 
cup, and a white Flower. 

13. Purmonaria Lefora, echii fo- 
lio verrucofo, calyce veficario, flore 
cerulea. Lourn. Cor. Lungwort of 
Lefoos, with a warted Viper-buglofs- 
leaf, a bladdered Fiower-cup, and a. 
slue Flower. a 
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14. Purmonarta Orientalis,ca- 


Lyce veficario, foliis echii, flore purpu- 
reo infundibuliformi. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Lungwort, with a bladdered 
Flower-cup, a Vipers-buglofs-leaf, 


- anda purple funnel-fhap’d Flower. 


15. Putmonaria Orientalis, ca- 

lye veficario, foliis echii, flore albo 
infundibuliforni. Tourn. Cor. Eatt- 
ern Lungwort, with a bladdered 
Flower-cup, a Vipers-buglofs-leaf, 
and a white funnel-fhap’d Flow- 
er. 
16. Putmonaria calyce tubo co- 
volle breviore, perianthiis quingucpar- 
titis. Flor. Virg. American Lung- 
wort, with a fhort Flower - cup, 
which is cut into fiveSegments, call- 
ed in America, Mountain Cowilip. 

The firft Sort is ufed in Medicine 
as a vulnerary Herb, but is by many 
People preferv’d in Gardens ; as are 
alfo the three other Sorts for the Va- 
riety of their {potted Leaves, and 
pretty Bunches of blue Flowers. 

The firft, fecond, third, fourth, 
fifth, fixth, feventh, eighth, and 
ninth Sorts are abiding Plants,which 
may be propagated by parting of 
their Roots. The beit time for doing 
of this is in Autumn, that they may 
be rooted before the Froft comes on. 


They fhoald havea fhady Situation, 


and a frefh undung’d Soil ; in which 
they will thrive better than on a 
rich Soil. 

Thefe Plants may be cultivated 
by parting of their Roots; which 
may be done either in the Spring or 
Autumn ; but if the Ground be 
moift, into which they are planted, 
it is better to be done in the Spring ; 
otherwife the Autumn is the mott 
preferable Seafon, that the Plants 
may be well rooted before the dry 
Weather comes on in the Spring, 
which will caufe them to flower 
much fironger. 
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The Soii in which they are plant- 
ed fhould not be rich ; but rather a 
frefh light fandy Ground, in which 
they will thrive much better thay 
in a richer Soil, in which they 
are very fubject to rot in Winter. 

The fourth Sort makes the beftA p- 
pe2rance of all the Kinds, and is very 
hardy ; will grow either in Sun or 
Shade ; and, taking up little room, 
is worthy of a Placein every good 
Garden for the fake of Variety. 

The fixteenth Sort is a Native of 
America,andis found in moft Parts 
of North America. The Seeds of 
this Plant were formerly fent over 
from Virginia, by Mr. Banifter: 
thefe were fown in the Garden of 
the Bithop of Landon, at Fulbam, and 
in thofe of fome other curious Per- 
fons, where the Plants were feveral 
Years preferv’d ; but when the Pof- 
feffors of thofe Gardens died, the 
Plants being neglected were loft; fo 
that for feveral Years this Sort was 
not in England. 

The Leaves of this Plant are 
fmooth and intire; the Flowers are 
produced in a loofe hanging Panicle, 
on the Top of the Stalks: thefe have 
long Tubes, ftretched out beyond 
theEmpalement; and, being of a fine 
blue Colour, they make a pretty Ap- 
pearance. ‘The time of this Plant’s 
flowering in Exgland isin May; and 
if the Plants are in-a fhady Situa- 
tion, the Flowers will continue a 
Mosth in Beauty. 

The Roots of this Plant are peren- 
nial, being compofed of many thick 
flefhy Tubers, fomewhat refembling 
thofe of Comfrey. ‘The Leaves de- 
cay every Autumn, and new ones 
come out early inthe Spring. The 
Flower - ftems ufually grow about 
one Foot and an half high; and the 
Flowers hang down much’*after the 
fame manner as thofe of our com- 
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mon {potted Lungwort ; but thefe 
are very rarely fucceeded by Seeds 
in this Country, which occafions the 
prefent Scarcity of the Plants in 
England ; for they do not propagate 
faft by the Root. | 
_ This Plant fhould be planted in a 
fhady Situation, but not under the 
Dropping of Trees ; and in dry Wea- 
ther it will require to be frequently 
watered, otherwife it cannot be pre- 
ferved in this Country. In the 
Winter, if the Froft fhould prove fe- 
vere, it will be proper to lay fome 
light Covering over the Roots, to 
prevent the Froft from penetrating 
deep into the Ground, which will be 
a {ure Method to preferve them. 
The other Sorts are annual, and 
propagated by Seeds only. The belt 
time to fow thele is inAutumn, foon 
after they are ripe; for the Plants 
will refift the Cold of our Winters 
very well ; fo will flower early the 
following Summer, and good Seeds 
may be obtained ; whereas thole 
which are fown in the Spring, fome- 
times mifcarry. ‘Thefe Seeds fhould 
be fown where they are defign’d to 
remain; forthe Plants do not fuc- 
ceed very well, when they are tranf- 
planted. When the Plants come up, 
they require no other Culture, but 
to keep them clear fromWeeds ; and 
where they are too clofe, to thin 
them. If thefe Piantsare permitted 
to {catter their Seeds, the Plants will 
come up, and be better than when 
they are fown. All thefe Plants are 
preferv’d by the Curious in Botany ; 
but they have no great Beauty ; fo 
are not often kept in other Gar- 
_ dens. 
PULSATILLA, Pafque-flower. 
The CharaGers are ; | 
The Flower confifis of fevercl 
Leaves, which are placed in a circu- 
lar Order, and expand in farm of a 
Rafe 3 out of which rifes a Pointal, 
‘ 6 } 


befet, for the moft part, with Chivts § 
which afterward becomes a Fruit, in 
which the Seeds are gather’d, as it 
were, into a little Head, each ending 
in @ fmall Hair: towhich muft be add- 
ed, Some little Leaves encompaffing 
the Pedicle below the Flower, as in 
the Anemone ; from which thePa/que- 
Slower differs, in the Seed ending in 
a Tail. 
The Species are ; 

1. Pursaritia folio craffore, & 
majore fiore. C. B. P. Pafque- 
flower with thicker Leaves, and a 
larger Flower. 

2. PutsaTiLta flore violaceo du- 


plici fimbriato. H.R. Par. Pafque- 


‘flower with a double fringed vi- 


olet-colour’d Flower. 

3. PuLsaritia flore minore ni- 
gricante. C, B. P. Pafque-fower 
with a fmaller darker Flower. 

4. Puusatitia flore rubro obtu- 
fo. C. B. P. Red Pafque-flower. 

5» Putsatitua fore albo. C. B. 
P. White Pafque flower. 

6. Putsatitya /utea, apii horten- 
fis folio. C. B. P. Yellow Pafque- 
flower, with a Leaf of Garden-par- 
fley. . 

7. Puusatiiia lutea Alpina bi- 
Spidior, C. B. P. Yellow hairy 
Pafque- flower of the Z/ps. 

8. PutsaTiuya folio tenuius inci- 
Jo, F flore minore, five paluftris. C. 
BL. P. Marth Pafgue flower, with 
fine-cut Leaves, anda {maller Flow- 
er. 
9g. Putsatitta folio tenuius inci- 
Jo, feu paluftris, fore dilutiore. H. R. 
Par. Marfh Pafque-flower, with a 
fine-cut Leaf, and a paler Flow- 
er. 

10. PuLsaTILLa @pii folio, ver- 
nalis, flore majore. C. B. P. Spring 
Pafque flower, with a Smailage- 
leaf, and a Jarger Flower. 

ui. Pursaritta afii folio, ver- 
nalis, fore minsre. C. B. P. Spring 


Pafque- 
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Pafque-flower, with a Smallage-leaf, 
and a {maller Flower. 

12. PutsaTiLia apit folio, au- 
tumnalis. CG. B. P. Smallage- 
leav’d Pafque- flower of the Au- 
tumn. 

13. PutsaTitLa folio ancmones 
fecunde, five fubrotunds, C. B. P. 
Pafque-flower with a roundifh Flow- 
er. 

14. PuLsaTILLA Pyrenaica, fore 
albo duplici. H. R. Par. Pafque- 
flower of the Pyrenees, with a double 
white Flower, 

#5. PursatTitta /utea, paftinace 
Sytocftris folio, C. B. P. Yellow 
Pafque-flower, with a wild Parfnep- 
leaf. 

16, PuLSATILLA Orientalis, tenu- 
tlime divifa &F willofa, flore rubro. 
Tourn. Car. Eaftern Pafque-flower, 
with an hairy finely divided Leaf, 
and a red Flower. 

17. PuusaTiLia Africana, mul- 
tifida flore, apii folio rigid. Raii 
Supp. African Pafque-flower, with 
a multifid Flower, anda {tiff Smal- 
lage-leaf. 

The firft of thefe Plants is common 
in divers Parts of England: it grows 
in great Plenty on Gogmagog Hills 
on the Left-hand of the Highway 
leading from Cambridge to Haverit, 
juft on the Top of the Hill; alfo 
aboutHilderfham,fix Miles fromCam- 
bridge; and on Bernack Heath not 
far from Stamford ; and on Southrop 
Common adjoining thereto ; alfo on 
mountainous and dry Paftures jutt 
by Leadjtone Hall near Pontefrad in 
 Yorkfbire. It flowers about the End 
of March, or the Beginning of 
April. ° 

The other Sorts are lefs common 
in Exgland, being all of them Na- 
tives of other Countries, and are on- 
ly to be met with in fome curious 
Gardens in Emgland, where they are 
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cultivated for the Beauty of their 
Flowers. =% 

Thefe Plants may be propagated 
by Seed, which fhould be fown in 
Boxes or Pots fill’d with very light 
fandy Earths obferving notto cover 
the Seeds too deep with Mould, 
which will prevent their rifing ; for 
they require no more than juit to be 
cover’'d. Thefe Boxes fhould be 
placed where they may have the 
morning Sua until Ten ef the Clock; 
but muit be fereen’d from it in the 
Heat of the Day : and ifthe Seafon 
proves dry, the Earth fhould be 
often refrefhed with Water. The 
beft time for fowing of thefe Seeds is 
in Fuly, foon after they are ripe; 
for if they are kept till Spring, they 
feldom grow. 

Thefe Boxes or Pots, in which the 
Seeds are fown, fhould remain in 
this fhady Situatioa until the Begin- 
ning of O4sbzr, when they fhould 
be remov’d where they may enjoy 
the full Sun during the Winter-fea- 
fon : about the Beginning of March 
the Plants will begin to appear, at 
which time theBoxes fhould be again 
remov'd where they may have only 
the forenoon Sun; for if they are 
too much expofed to the Heat, the 
young Plants willdieaway. They 
fhou'd alfo be refrefhed with Water 
in dry Weather, which will greatly 
promote their Growth ; and they 
mutt be carefully preferved from 
Weeds, which, if faffer’'d to grow 
amongit them, will in a fhort time 
deftroy them. 

When the Leaves of this Plant are 
intirely decay'd (which is commonly 
in July), you fhould then take up all 
the Roots, which, being nearly of 
the Colearof the Ground, will be 
d ficult to find while fmall; there- 
fore you fhovld pafs the Earth 
through a fine Wire-fieve, which is 
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the bel Method to feparate the 
Roots from the Earth (but notwith- 
ilanding all poflible Care taken, yet 
there will be many fmall Roots left ; 
fo that the Earth fhould either be 


- putinto the Boxes aga'n, or fpread 


upon a Bed of light Earth to fee 


- what Plants will arife out of it the 


fucceeding Year) : the Roots, being 
taken up, fhould be tmmediately 
planted again on Beds of frefh light 
fandy Earth, about three or four 
Inches afunder, covering them about 
three Inches thick with the fame 


_ Tight Earth. The Spring following, 
_moft of thefe Plants will produce 
Flowers; but they will not be fo 


large and. fair as in the fucceeding 

Years, when the Roots are larger. 
The Roots of thefe Plants gene- 

rally run down deep in the Ground, 


_ and are ofa flefhy Subftance, fome- 


what like Carrots : fo will not bear 
to be kept lorig out of the Ground ; 
therefore when they are removed, 
it fhould be done in Autumn, that 
they may take freth Root before the 
Froft comes on ; for if they are 
tran{planted in the Spring, they will 
not produce: ftrong Flowers : thefe 
Plants thrive beft in a loamy Soil ; 
for in very light dry Ground, they 
are very apt to decay in Summer. 
‘The laft Sort is tender; therefore 
will not live thro’ the Winter in 
England, uniefs it is fheltered from 
the Cold: wherefore thefe Plants 
mutt be planted. in Pets, and in the 
Winter placed under a Frame,where 
they may be covered in bad Wea- 
ther ; but they fhould have as much 
free Air as poffible in mild Weather: 
they will do better under one of 
thefe Frames, than when they are 


placed in the Green houte, becaufe 


there the Plants draw up weak ; fo 
do not produce their Flowers fo 
firong, nor in fo great Plenty, as 


Pw 
whee they have a greater Share of 
ir. 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be iown in Pots of 
frefh Earth, foon after they are ripe, 
and placed in a fhady Siruation ull 
Autumn ; when they fhould be re- 
moved where they may enjoy the 
Sun: and when the Nights begin te 
be frofty, the Pots muft be placed 
under a Frame with the old Plants ; 
in the Spring the Plants will appear ; 
and after they have obtained Strength, 
they may be tranfplanted each into 
a feparate Pot, and treated in. the 
fame manner as the old Plants, 

PUMPION. Vide Pepo. 

PUNICA, The Pomgranate- 
tree. 

The Charaers are; 

The Floawer confifts of many Leaves, 
placed in a circular Order, which ex- 
pand in form of a Rofe, whofe bell- 
Souped multifid Flower-cup afterward 
becomes a globular Fruit, having a 
thick, /mosth, brittle Rind; and is di- 
wided into feveral Cells,which contain 
oblong hard Seeds, furrounded with @ 
Soft Pulp. 

The Species are ; 

1. Puntca, gue malum granatum 
fert. Cafalp, 
granate. 

2. Punica fru&u dulci, Tourn. 
The fweet Pomgranate. - 

3- Punica fylucfris. Cord. if. 
The wild Pomgranate 

4. Punica fore pleno majore. 
Tourn. The double-flower’d Pom- 
granate. 

5» Punica Americana nana, fis 
Lumillima. Tourn. The American 
dwarf Pomegranate. . 

The firit of thefe Trees is. now 
pretty common in the Exgiifs Gar- 
dens, where formerly it was narfed 


up in Cafes, and preferved in Green-, 


houfes with great Care (as-ywas alfo 
the 


The common Pom-, 
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the double floweringKind!; but they 
are both hardy enoagh to refilt the 
fevereft Cold of our Climate in 
theopen Air ; andif planted againft 
warm Walls, in a good Situation, 
the firft Sort will often produceFruit, 
which, in warm Seafons, will ripen 
tolerably well: but as thefe Fruits 
do not ripen till late in the Autumn, 
they are feldom well tafted in Eng- 
Jand; for which Reafon the Sort 
with double Flowers is commonly 
preferr’d toit.© The Sort with {weet 
Fruit, as alfo the wild Sort, are lefs 
common in theEng/i/ Gardens than 
the formertwo. | 

Thefe Plants may be eafily propa- 
gated by laying down their Branches 
in the Spring, which in one Year’s 
time will take good Root, and may 
then be tranfplanted where they are 
defign'd toremain. The beft Sea- 


. foa for tranfplanting of thefe Trees 


is in Spring, juft before they begin 
to fheot: they fhould have a ftrong 
rich Soil, in which they fower muca 
better, ‘and produce more Fruit, 

than if planted on a dry poor Earth: 

but in order to obtain thefe in plen- 
ty, there fhould be care taken in the 
Pruning of the Trees; for want of 
which, we often fee thefe Trees ve- 
ry full of {mall Shoots ; but do not 
find many Flowers produced upon 
them : therefore I fhall fet down 
Direétions for pruning of thefeTrees, 
fo as to obtain a great Quantity of 
Flowers and Fruit. 

The Flowers of this Tree always 
proceed from the Extremity of the 
Branches which were produced the 
fame Year: this therefore direéis, 
That all weak ranches of the former 
Year fhou'd be cut out; and that the 
ftronger fhould be fhortened in pro- 
portion to their Strength, in order 
to obtain new Shoots in every Part 


of the Tree: thefe Branshes may be 
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laid in againft the Wall, about four 
or five Inches afunder ; for, as their 
Leaves are fmall, there is not a Ne- 
ceffity of allowing them a greater 
Diftance. The beft time for this 
Work is about Michaelmas, or a lit. 
tle later, according to the Mildnefs 
of the Seafon : but if they-are left 
until Spring before they are prun’d, 

they feldom put out their Shoots fo 
early ; and the earlier they come out, 
the fooner the Flowers will appear, - 
Which is of great Confequence where 
Fruit is defired. In Summer they 
will require no other Drefiing, but 
to cut off very vigorous Shoots which 
grow from the Wall, and never pro- 
duce Flowers (for they are the mid- 
dling Shoots only which are fruit- 
ful) ; and when the Fruit is form’d, 
the Branches on which they grow, 
fhould be faftened to the Wall to 
fupport them ; otherwile the Weight 
of the Fruit, when grown large, will 
be apt to break them down. 

Tho’, as I faid before, the Fruit of 
this Tree feldom arrives to any Per- 
feétion in this Country, fo as to ren- 
der it valuable; yet, for the Beauty 
of its fcarlet-coloured Fiowers, toge- 
ther with the Variety of its Fruit, 
there fhould be one Tree planted in 
every good Garden, fince the Cul- 
ture is not great which they require: 
the chief Care is, to plant them upon 
a rich ftrong Soil, and in a Warm 
Situation. Upon fome Trees wiich 
had thefe Advantages, I have ob- 
tained a great Quantity of Fruit 
which have arrived to their fall 
Magnitude ; but T cannot fay ba Se 
were well flavour’d; however, they 
made a very handfome Appearance 
upon the Trees. 

The double- flowering Kied is 
much more efleemed than the other 
in this Country; for the fake of ita 
large fine double Flowers, “ which 
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are of a moft beautiful fcarlet Co- 
lour; and, if the Trees are fupplied 
with Nourifhment, will continue to 
produce Flowers for near three 
Months fucceflively, which renders 
it one of the moft valuable flowering 
Trees yet known. ‘This mutt be 
prun’d and managed in the fame 
manner as hath been already direét- 
ed for the fruit-bearing Kind: but 
this Sort may be rendered more 
productive of its beautiful Flowers, 
by grafting it upon Stocks of the 
fingle Kind, which will check the 
Luxuriancy of the Trees, and caufe 
them to produce Flowers upon al- 
moft every Shoot: by which Me- 
thod I have had a low Tree, which 
was planted in the open Air, ex- 
tremely full of Flowers, which made 
a very fine Appearance. 

The dwarf Sort was brought into 
Europefrom the warmeft Parts of 
America, where the Inhabitants cul- 


tivate it in their Gardens for the 


Beauty of its Flowers, together with 
its continuing to produce Flowers 
and Fruit moft Part of the Year: 
this Sort feldom grows above three 
Feet high. The Fruit of this Kind 
is rarely much larger than a Walnut, 
and not very pleafant to the Tafte; 
fo that ’tis rather cultivated for 
Shew, than for the fake of its 


' Fruit. 


This Plant may be prepagated by 
Layers in the fame manner as the 
former Sorts; but muft be planted 
in Pots filled with rich Earth, and 
preferved in a Green-houfe ; other- 
wife it is too tender to endure the 
Cold of our Winters; and in the 
Summer, when the Flowers begin to 


_ appear, ifthe Plants are expofed to 


the open Air, the Buds will fall off, 

and never open: fo that it fhould 

not be expofed to the open Air, but 

placed. in an airy Glafs-cafe, giving 

them a large Share of Air every 
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Day : but as they will be covered 
at Top, fo the Flowers will expand, 
and the Fruit will grow to the full 
Size. 

I have heard of a Sort of Pomgra- 
nate with double-ftriped Flowers, 
and have found it menfioned in fome 
foreign Catalogues ; but have not 
feen thePlant growing; tho’ I believe 
it may be eafily procured from Jta- 


; PURSLAIN. Vide Portulaca. 

PYRACANTHA.. Vide Mefpi- 
lus. 

PYROLA, Winter-green. 

The Chara@ers are ; 

It hath a rofe-raped Flower, con- 
fifting of fevaral Leaves, which are 
placed circularly ; out of whofe Cup 
rifes the Pointal, ending in a Probo- 
{cis ; which afterward turns to a 
roundifo Fruit, which is chanell’d, ge- 
ucrally umbellated, and confifting of 
five Cells, which are commonly full of 
Small Seeds. 
The Species are ; 

1. PyroLa rotundifolia major. 
C. B. P. Great round-leav’dWin- 
ter-green. 

2. Pyrova rotundifolia minor. C. 
B. P. Small round-leav’d Winter-. 
green. fas 
3. Pyrota folio mucronato ferra- 
to. C. B. P. Winter-green, with 
a pointed Leaf, fawed on the Edg- 
es. 

4. Pyrowa frutefcens,arbuti folio. 
C. B. P. Shrubby Winter-green,with 
an Arbutus-leaf. 

The firft Sort grows wild in many 
Places in the North of England, on 
mofly Moors, Hills, and Heaths, as 
alfo in fhady Woods ; fo that it is 
very difficult to preferve in Gar- 
dens, in the Southern Parts. 

The other three Sorts are Natives 
of the Hills in Germany, Italy, and 
Hungary. Thefe are all of them ve- 
ry difficult to cultivate in Gardens : 

for 


me 
for as they grow on very cold 
Hills, and in a mofly moorifh Soil, 
fo when they are removed to a bet- 
ter Soil, and in a warmer Situation, 
they feldom continue long. . The 


beft time to tranfplant thefe Plants — 


into Gardens, is about Michaelmas, 
provided the Roots can then be 
found ; when they fhould be taken 
up with Balls of Earth to their 
Roots, and planted in a fhady Situa- 
tion, and on a moift undunged Soil, 
where they fhould be frequently wa- 
tered in dry Weather, otherwife they 
will not thrive. Some of thefe Plants 
may be planted in Pots, which 
fhould be filled with Earth as nearly 
refembling that in which they natu- 
rally grow as poflible; and place 
them in a fhady Situation, where if 
they are conftantly watered in dry 
Weather, they will thrive very 
well, 

The Leaves of the firft Sort are 
fhaped hike thofe of the Pear-tree, 
' from whence the Name was given 
to it: thefe Leaves are of a deep- 
green Colour, and continue moft 
’ Part of the Year; but there is no 
great Beauty in their Flowers ; tho’ 
for Variety they are admitted into 
many curious Gardens. 

The firft Sort is ordered by the 
College of Phyficians to be ufed in 
Medicine, and is generally brought 
over from Switzerland, amongtt 
other vulnerary Plants ; amongtt 
which Clafs this Plant is ranged ; 
and by fome hath been greatly com- 
mended. 

PYRUS, The Pear-tree. 

The Chara@ers are; 

The Fliwer confifs of feveral 
Leaves, which are placed ina circu-. 
far Order, and expand in form of a 
Rofe; whofe Flower cup afterward 
becomes a flefhy Fruit, which is more 
produced toward the Footfalks than 
the Apple; but is bollow'd like a Na- 


i ae 
vel at the extreme Part : the Cells in 
which the Seeds are lodg’d, are fepa- 
rated by foft Membranes, and the 
Seeds are oblong. 
The Species are ; 

1.Pyrus fativa, frufu afivo 
parvo racemofo odoratiffimo. Tourn. 
Petit Mufcat, 7, e, Little Mufk Pear, 
commonly called the Supreme. ‘This 
Fruit is generally produced in large 
Clufters : it is rather round than 
Jong; the Stalk fhort; and, when 
ripe, the Skin is of a yellow Colour: 
the Juice is fomewhat mufky, and, 
if gathered before it is too ripe, is” 
an excelJent Pear. This ripens at 
the Beginning of Fu/y, and will con- 
tinue good but for afew Days. 

z.Pyrus fativa, frudu aefivo 
minimo odoratifimo. Tourn. Poire de 
Chio,z.e. ‘The Chio Pear, com- 
monly called the Little Baftard Mufk 
Pear. This is fmaller than the for- 
mer, but is inShape pretty much like 
that: the Skin, when ripe, has a 
few Streaks of Red on the Side next 
the Sun ; and the Fruit feldom hangs 
in Clufters, as the former; but in 
other refpects is nearly like it. 

3. Pyrus fativa, frufu aflivo. 
pervo, eviridi albido. Tourn. Poire 
Hativean, 7. e. The Hafling Pear: 
Poire Madeleine, ou Citron des Car- 
mes: commonly called the Green 
Chiffel. This is a larger Pear than. 
either of the former, and is produc’d _ 
more toward the Pedicle: the Skin 
is thin, and of a whitifh-green Co- 
lour when ripe; the Flefh is melt- 
ing, and, if not too ripe, of a fu- 
gary Flavour; but is apt to be mea- 
ly : this ripens the Middle of Fuiy. 

4. Pyrus /ativa, frud@u efiive 
partim faturate rubente, partim flave- 
feente. Tourn. Mufcadelles Rouges, 
i. e. The Red Mufcadelle. It is al- 
fo called La Belliflime, 7. ¢. The 
Faireft or Supreme. This isa large» 
early Pear, of great Beauty: the Skin 
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is of a fine yellow Colour, when ripe, 
beautifully ftriped with red; the 
Fleth is half melting, and has a rich 
Flavour, if gathered before it be 
too ripe; but itis apt to be mealy. 
This generally produces two Crops 
of Fruit ina Year: the firft is com- 
monly ripe about the Middle of Fz/y, 
and the fecond ripens in September ; 
but this late Crop is feldom well- 
tafted. | 

5 Pyrus fativa, frudu afivo 
parvo flavefcente mofchato. Tourn. 
Petit Mufcat, 7. ¢. The Little Muf- 
cat, This is a {mall Pear, rather 
round than long: the Skin is very 
thin, and when ripe, of a yellowifh 
Colour: the Flehh is melting, and 
of a rich mufky Flavour; bat will 
not keep long when ripe. This 
comes the Middle of Fu/y. 

6. Pyrus fativa, frudu efivo 
oblongo ferrugineo, carne tenera ma- 
Schata. Tourn, Cuifle Madame, Lady’s 
‘Thigh, in Erg/and commonly called 
Jargonelle. This is a very long Pear, 
of a pyramidal Shape, having a long 
Footftalk : the Skin is pretty thick, 
of a ruffet-green Colour from the 
Sun; but toward the Sun it is in- 
clined to an iron Colour; the Fleth 
is breaking, and has a rich mufky 
Flavour: ripe the Middle of Fuly. 
‘This is one of the beft early Sum- 
mer Pears yet known, and is cer- 
tainly what all the Fiexch Gardeners 
ca!! the Cuiffe Madame, as may be 
eafily obferved by their Defcription 
of this Pear : but I fuppofe, that the 
‘Titles of this and the Jargonelle 
were changed in coming to England ; 
and have been continued by the 
fame Names. 

7.Pyrus fativa, frudu oblongzo, 
¢ wiridi flavefcente. The Windfor 
Pear. This is an oblong Fruit, 
which is . produced toward. the 
Crown ; but near the Stalk is drawn 
toward a Point : the Skin is fmooth, 


ta | 
and, when ripe, of a yellowifh-green 
Colour; the Flefh is very foft; and, 
if permitted to hang but two or three 
Days after it is ripe, it grows mea- 
ly, and is good for nothing. - 

8. Pyrus /ativa, fructy eflive 
oblongo, e wiridi albo. The Jargo- 
nelle, now commonly called Cuiffe 
Madame. ‘This is certainly what 
the French Gardeners call the Jar- 
gonelle ; which, as I before obferv- 
ed, is now, in England, given to an- 
other Fruit, much preferable to 
this; fo that the two Names are 
changed; for the Jargonelle is al- 
ways p'aced amongit thofe which 
the French call bad Fruit ; and the 


_Cuiffe Madame is fet down amongft 


their beft Fruit ; which is certainly - 
the Reverfe with us, as they are now 
named. This Pear is fomewhat like 
the Wind/or ; bat is produced more 
toward the Crown, and is fmalier 
toward theStalk : the Skin is fmooth, 
of a pale-green Colour: the Flefh is 
apt to be mealy, if it ftands to be 
ripe ; but being a pientiful Bearer, 
is much propagated for the Landon 
Markets. . 

9. Pyravs fativa, frufu eftivo 
globofo feffili mofchato, maculis nigris 
confperfo. Tourn, Orange Mufquée, 
i.e. The Orange Mufk. This isa 
middle-fia’d Pear, of a fhort globu- 
lar Form : the Skin is of a yellowifh 
Colour, fpotted with black; the 
Flefh is mufky ; but is very apt to 
be a little dry and choaky. It ripens 
the End of Fuly. 

10.Pyrus fativa, frudu eftivo 
albids majori. Tourn, Gros Blan- 
guet, 7. c. Great Blanket. This is 
alio called La Muffette d’Anjou, 7. ¢. 
The Bagpipe of Anjou. This is a_ 
large Pear, approaching to a round’ 
Form: the Skin is fmooth, and ofa 
pale-green Colour ; the Fleth is foft, 
and full of Juice, which hath a rich 
Flavour ; the Stalk is fhort, thick, 
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and fpotted ; the Wood Is flender ; 
and the Leaf is very much like that 
of the Tree called the Jargonelle. 
This ripens the End of Fu/y. 

11. Pyrus fativa, frudtu eftivo 
albido faccharato odoratiffima. Tourn. 
The Blanquette, or Mufk Blanquette ; 
the Little Blanquet Pear. ‘This Pear is 
much lefs than the former, and more 
pinch’d in near the Stalk, which 
is alfo fhort, but flenderer than that 
of the former; the Skin is foft, and 
of a pale-green Colour ; the Fleth is 
tender, and full of a rich mufky 
Juice: the Wood of this Tree is 
much ftronger than is that of the 
former, and the Shoots are com- 
monly fhorter, This ripens the End 
of Fuly. eee 

12. Pyrus fativa, fru&z albido, 
pediculo longo donato. Tourn. Blan- 
quette a longue gueiie,z.e. Long- 
ftalk’d Blanquet Pear. This Pear is 
in Shape fomewhat like the former; 
_ but the Eye is larger, and more hol- 
low’d at the Crown ; toward the 
Stall it is fomewhat plumper, and a 
little crooked: the Skin is very 
{mooth, white, and fometimes to- 
ward the Sun is a little coloured : the 
Flefh is between melting and break- 
ing, and is full of a rich fugary Juice. 
This ripens the Beginning of dugu/f. 

13. Pyrus fativa, fru@a eflivo 
eblongo rufefcente faccharato. Tourn. 
Poire fans Peau, 7. ¢e. The Skinlefs 
Pear.. It is alfo called Fleur de 
Guigne, i.e. Flower of Guigne ; and 
by fome, Roufielet hatf, 7. e. The 
Karly Ruflelet. This is a middle- 
fized Frait, of a long Shape, and a 
redifh Colour, fomewhat like the 
Ruffelet: the Skin is extremely 
thin; the Flefh is melting, and full 
of a rich fugary Juice ; the Shoots 
are long and ftrait. This ripens the 
End of July. 

14. Pyrus fativa, frufu eftivo 
 turbinato, carne tenera fuccharata. 
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Tourn. Mufcat Robine, 7. ¢. The 


Mufk Robine Pear. This is alfo 
called Poire a la Reine, 7. e. The 


Queen’s Pear ;- Poire d’Ambre, i. e. 
The Amber Pear; and Pucelle de 


Xaintonge, 7. e. The Virgin of 
Xaintonge. This is a fmall round 
Pear, of a yellowifh Colour when 
ripe ; the Flefh is between melting 
and breaking ; it has a rich mufky 
Flavour, and is a great Bearer: it 
ripens the End of July. 

15. Pyrus fativa, frufu eftive 
turbinato mofchato. Le Bourdon 
Mofque, 7. e. 
Pear. This is a middle-fized round 
Fruit, whofe Skin is of a yellowifh 
Colour when ripe ; the Fleth is melt- 
ing, and full of an high mufky 
Juice : but it muft not hang too long 
on the Tree, for it is fubjedt to 
grow mealy in a fhort time. This 
ripens the End of ‘Fu/y. 

16.Pyrus fativa, efivofiufu glo- 
bcfa felfili, eviridi purpurafcente fac- 
charato odcrato. Tourn.OrangeRouge, 
i. é. The Red Orange Pear. This 
Pear hath been the moft common of 
all the Sorts in France, which was 
occafioned by the general Efteem it 
was in fomeYears fince. This isa mid- 
dle-fized round Fruit, of a greenith 
Colour; but the Side next the Sun 
changes to a purple Colour when 
ripe ; the Flefh is melting, and the 
Juice is fugar’d, with a little Per- 
fume ; the Eye is very hollow, and 
the Stalk is fhort. This ripens the 
Beginning of Auguf?. 

17. Pyrus fativa, fru@u eftino 
oblongo minori cineveo cdorato. Tourn, 
Caffolette Friolet, Mufcat verd 
Lechefrion. This is fo called from 
its being thaped like a Perfuming- 
pot. It is a long Fruit, in Shape 
like the Jargonelle, of an Ath-co- 
lour ; its Flefh is melting, and full 
of a perfumed Juice; but is very 
apt to rot in the Middle as foon as 
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tipe ; otherwife it would be efteemed 
an excellent Pear. It is ripe the 
Beginning of Augu/. 

18. Pyrus fativa, fryufu eftivo 
turbinato, e viridi albido. Orange 
Mufquée, z.e. The Mufk Orange 
Pear. This is a large round Pear, 
in Shape like a Bergamot.: the Skin 


is green, and the Flefh is melting ; 


but it is very fubjeét to rot upon the 
Tree, which renders it not near fo 
valuable as fome others. It ripens 
the End of Fuly. 

19. Pyrus fativa, frufle efivo 
globofo e viridi purpurafeente. Tourn. 
Gros Oignonnet, z. e. The Great 
Onion Pear. It is alfo called Amireé- 
roux, 7. ¢: Brown Admired; and 
Roy @Eté, 7. e. King of Summer ; 
Archiduc @Eté, 7. ¢. The Summer 
Archduke. This is a middle-fiz’d 
round Pear, of a brownth Colour 
next the Sun; the Fleth is melting, 
and the Juice is paffably good. This 
ripens the End of ‘u/y. 

20. Prrus fativa, frufu eftivo 
globofo feffili ex albido flavefcente fac- 
charato odorato. Tourn. Robine. Itis 
alfo called Mufcat d’Aouft, 7.¢. The 
Auguft Mufcat ; Poire d’Averat, i. e. 
The Averat Pear ; and Poire Royale, 
z.e. The Royal Pear. This is a 
roundifh flat Pear, in Shape very 
like a Bergamot : the Stalk is long, 
ftrait, and a little fpotted, and the 
Eye is a little hollowed ; the Skin is 
{mooth, and of a whitifh - yellow 
Colour; the Flefh is breaking, but 
not hard; and its Juice is richly 
fugar’d and perfum’d: it is a great 
Bearer, and is efteemed one of the 
beft Summer Pears yet known. It 
ripens in dugu/t. 

21.PyrRus fativa, frufiu efivoglo- 
bola feffiliodorato. Tourn. Poirerote ; 7. 
ec. The Rofe-pear;and L’Epine-Rofe, 
z.c. The Thorny-Rofe. This isa thore 
round Fruit, fhaped like the Great 
Onion Pear, but much larger; of a 
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yellowifh green Colour; but a little 
inclining to Red on the Side next the 
Sun: the Stalk is very long and 
flender ; the Flefh is breaking, and 
the Juice is mufky. ‘This ripens in 
Auguft. The Shoots and the Leaves 
of this T'ree are large. 

22. Pyrus fative, frudlu eftivo 
globofo albide faccharato.Taurn. Poire 
du Pouchet. This isa large round 
whitifh Pear, fhap’d fomewhat like 
the Befideri': the Fleth is foft and 
tender, and the Juice is fugary. This 
ripens the Middle of Auguft. 

23. Pyrus fativa, fru®u effivo, 
turbinato /effili faturatiys rubente pun- 
Gato. Tourn. Poire de Parfum, 2. e. 
The Perfum’d Peas. This is a mid- 
dle-fized round Fruit, whofe Skin is 
fomewhat thick and rough, and of a 
deep-red Colour, fpotted with 
brown: the Flefh is melting, but 
dry, and has a perfum’d Flavour. 
This ripens the Beginning of 4z- 
guft. 

24.Pyrus fativa, frufu eftivo 
oblonga magno, partim rubro, partin 
albido, odorato. Tourn. Bon-crétien 
d’Eté, #. e. The Summer Bon-crétien, 
er Good Chriftian. This is a large 
oblong Fruit, whofe Skin is {mooth 
and thin: the Side next-the Sun is 
of a beautiful red Colour; but the 
other Side is of a whitifh-green: the 
Flefh is between breaking and ten- 
der, and is very full of Juice, which 
is of a rich perfum’d Klavour. It 
ripens the End of Augu/t. 

253. Pyrus fativa, frudiu efivo 
globofo, ex. rubro albidoque flave/cente 
Jaccharato odorato. Tourn. Salviati. 
This Pear is pretty. large, round, 
and flat, very much like the Befidéri 
in Shape, but not in Colour: the 
Stalk is very long and flender, and 
the Fruit is a little hollow’d both at 
the Eye and Stalk ; the Colour is red 
and yellow next the Sun; but on the 
other Side is whitish : the Skin is 
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rough; the Flefh is tender; but a 
little foft, and has no Core; the 
Juice is fagary, and perfum’d, fome- 
what like the Robine; but is not 
near fo moift. This ripens the End 
of Auguft. 

26. Prrus fativa, fru@u eftive 
Llobofo felfili rufefeente odorato. Tourn. 
Caillot-rofat, 7. ¢. Rofe-water Pear. 
This is a large round Pear, fome- 
what like the Meflire - Jean, but 
rounder: the Stalk is very fhort, 
and the Fruit is hollow’d like an 


Apple, where the Stalk is produc’d: 


the Skin is rough, and of a brown 
Colour: the Flefh is breaking, and 
the Juice is very {weet. This ripens 
the End of Augu/?. 

27.Pyrus /fativa, frud@u eftive 
longo, acerbitate ftrangulationem mi- 
nitante. Tour, Poire d’Etrangillon, 
7. e@. The Choaky Pear: the Flefh is 
red. This is feldom preferved in 
Gardens; fo there needs no Defcrip- 
‘tion of it. 

28. Prrus /ativa, frudu aftivo 
oblongo e ferrugineo rubente, uonnun- 
quam maculato. Poire de Rouffeler, 
z.e. The Ruffelet Pear. This is a 
large oblong Pear: the Skin is 
brown, and of a dark-red Colour 
next the Sun; the Flefhis tender and 
foft, without much Core: the Juice 
is agreeably perfum'd, if gather’d 
before it be too ripe; this produces 
larger Fruit on an Efpalier than on 
Standard-trees. It ripens the End of 
Augujt. 

29. Pyrus fativa, frudu eftive 
fubrotundo, partim rubro, partim fla- 
vefcente, cdorato. Poire de Prince, 
z.é. The Prince’s Pear. This is a 
{mall roundifh Pear, of a bright-red 
Colour next the Sun, but of a yel- 
lowifh Colour on the oppofite Side : 
the Flefh is between breaking and 
melting ; the Juice is very high- fla- 
vour’d ; and itis a great Bearer. This 
ripens the End of duguf; but will 
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keep a Fortnight good, which is 
what few Summer-fruits will do. 

30. Pyaus /fativa, frufu eftive 
globofo viridi, in ore liquefcente. Gros 
Moiuulle - bouche, 7. 2. The great 
Mouth-water Pear, This is a large 
round Pear, with a {mooth-green 
Skin: the Stalk is fhort and thick ; 
the Flefh is melting, and full of 
Juice, if gathered before it be too 
ripe ; otherwife it is apt to grow 
mealy, ‘This ripens the Middle of 
Auguft. 

31. Pyrus fativa, fru@u effivo - 
rotundo feffili faccharato, e wirids 
flavefcente ; Bergamotte d’Eté, 7. ¢. 
Summer - Bergamot. ‘This is by 
fome called the Hamden’s Bergamot. 
It is a pretty large round flat Pear, 
of a greenifh- yellow Colour, and 
hollow’d a little at both Ends like an 
Apple: the Fleth is melting, and the 
Juice is highly perfum’d. ‘This ri- 
pens the Middle of dugu/. 

32. Pyrus fativa, fru@u aurum- 
nali felfili faccharato odorato e viridé 
flavefcente, in ore liquefcente. Tourn. 
Bergamotte d’Automne, i. e. The 
Autumn Bergamot. This is a {fmaller 
Pear than the former, but is nearly 
of the fame Shape: the Skin is ofa © 
yellowifh Green, but changes toa 
faint Red on the Side next the Sun ; 
the Flefh is melting, and its Juice is 
richly perfumed: it is a great Bear- 
er, and ripens the Middle of Sep- 
tember ; and is one of the beft Pears 
of the Seafon. 

33. Pyrus fativa, fru@u autume 
nali turbinato viridi, firiis fanguineis 
diftin&a. Tourn. Bergamot de Suiffe, 
i. e. The Savi/s Bergamot. This 
Pear is fomewhat rounder than 
either of the former: the Skin is 
tough, of a greenith Colour, ftriped 
with red ; the Flefh is melting, and 
full of Juice ; but it is not fo richly 
perfumed as either of the former, 
This ripens the End of September. 

34. Prrus 
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34. Pyrus. fativa, fru&z autum- 
nali fuaviffimo, in ore ligquefcente. 
Tourn. Beurré rouge, i. e. ‘The Red 
Batter-pear. It is called | Amboife ; 
and in Normandy, Mambert ; as alfo 


-Beurré gris, 7) e. The Grey Butter; and 


Beurré vert, z. ¢. The Green Butter- 
pear. All thefe different Names of 
Beurrés have been occafioned by the 
Difference of the Colours of the 
fame Sort of Pear ; which is either 
owing to the different Expofure 
where they grew, or from theStock; 
thofe upon Free-ftocks being com- 
monly of a browner Colour than 
thofe which are upon Quince-flocks; 
whence fome Perfons have fuppofed 
them to be different Fruits, tho’ in 
Reality they are the fame. This is 
a large long Fruit, for the mott part 
of a brown Colour ; the Fieth is 
very melting, and full of a rich fu- 
gary Juice. It ripens the End of 
September ; and, when gathered from 
the Tree, is one of the very beft 
Sort of Pears we have. 

35. Pyrus fativa, fruu autum- 
nali turbinato feffili flavefcente, &F in 
ore liguefcente. Tourn, Le Doyenné, 
7.¢. The Dean’s Pear. It is alfo 
called by all the following Names; 
Saint Miche!, 7. e. Saint Michael ; 
Beurré blanc d’Automne, 7. e. The 
White Autumn Butter - pear; Poire 
de Neige, 7. ec. The Snow - pear ; 
Bonne Ente, z.e. A good Graft; 
the Carlifle and Valentia. This isa 
large fair Fruit, in Shape fomewhat 


_ Tike the Grey Beurré ; but is fhorter 


and rounder: the Skin is fmooth, 
and, when ripe, changes to a yel- 
lowifh Colour: the Fiefh is meit- 
ing, and full of Juice, which is very 
cold ; but it will not keep good a 
Week after it is gathered, being 
very fubje&t to grow mealy : it isa 


very indifferent Fruit. ‘This is a great - 


Bearer, andripens the End of Sep- 


tember. * 


P Y 


36. Pyrus fativa, frudlu autum. 
nali longo wiridique odorato, in ore 
lique/cente. Tourn. La Verte-longue, 
z.é. The Long-green Pear. It is 
alfo called Moiille- bouche d’Au- 
tomne, z.e. The Autumn Mouth- 
water Pear. This isa long Fruit, 
which is very green when ripe : the 
Flefh is melting, and very full of 
Juice ; which, if it grows upon a 
dry warm Soil, and upon a Free- 
ftock, is very fugary ; otherwife it is 
buta very indifferent Pear. It ri- 
“pens the Beginning of Ofober ; but 
fome Years they will keep till De- 


- cember. 


37. Prrus fativa, frufu autum- 
nali tuberofo feljili faccharato, carne 
dura. Tourn, Meflre Jean blanc & © 
gris, 7. ¢. The white and grey 
Monfieur John. Thefe, altho’ made ~ 
two Sorts of Fruit by many Perfons, 
are indubitably the fame ; the Dif- 
ference of their Colour proceeding 
from the different Soils and Situa- 
tions where they grow, or the Stocks 
on which they are grafted. This 
Pear, when grafted on a Free-ftock, 
and planted on a middling Soil, nei- 
ther too wet, nor over-dry, isoneof - 
the beft Autumn Pears yet known; 
but when itis grafted on a Quince- 
ftock, it is very apt to be ftony; 
or, if planted on a very dry 
Soil, is very apt to be fmail, and 
good for little, unlefsthe Trees are 
watered in dry Seafons : which has 
rendered it lefs efteemed by fome 
Perfons, who have not confider’d 
the Caufe of their Hardnefs ; for 
when itis rightly manag’d, there is 
not any Pear in the fame Seafon to 
be compared with it: this is a large 
roundifh Fruit ; the Skin is rough, 
and commonly of a brown Colour ; 
the Flefh is breaking, and very full 
of a rich fugar'’d Juice. It ripens the 
Beginning of O4ober, and withconti- | 
nue good moft Part.of the Month. 

38. Pyrus 


rei’ 

38. Prrus fativa, frudu autum- 
nali globofoferrugineo, carne tenera fa- 
pidiffima. Tourn, Muf{cat fleur, 7.e. 
The flower’dMafcat. It is alfo called 
Mufcat a longue queue ad Automne, 
i.e. The Long-ftaik’d Mufcat of the 
Autumn. This is an excellent Pear, 
of a middling Size, and round ; the 
Skin is of a dark-red Colour ; the 
Fiefh is very tender, and of a delicate 
Flavour. It ripens in the Middle of 
OGober. 

39. Prrus fativa, fru@u autum- 
nali globofo ferrugineo, carne vifcida. 
Tourn, Po:re de Vigne, i. e. The 
Vine-pear. This isa round Fruit, 
of a middling Size ; the Skin of a 
dark-red Colour ; the Flefh is very 
melting, and full of a clammy Juice. 
the Stalk is very long and flender. 
This Fruit fhould be gathered before 
it be full ripe ; otherwife it grows 
mealy, and foonrots. It ripens the 
Middle of-O@ober. 

40. Pyrus /fativa, frufu autum- 
nali oblongo, dilute rufefcente, fac- 
charato, oderatiffimo. Tourn. Poire 
Rouffeline, 7. ¢. “The Ronffeline 
Pear. Itis alfo called in Touraine, 
Le Mufcat 4 longue queiie de la fin 
d’Automne, 7. e, The long-ftalk'd 
Mufcat of the End of Autumn. This 
is by fome Exglifs Gardeners called 
the Brute-boone: but that is a very 
different Fruit from this. It is fha- 
ped fomewhat like theRouffelet; but 
the Skin of this is {mooth, and of a 
Greenifh-yellow from the Sun; but 
the Side next the Sun is of a deep- 
red Colour, with fome Spots of 


Grey; the Flefh is very tender and. 


delicate ; the Juice is very fweet, 
with an agreeable Perfume. It ri- 
pens the Beginning of Ofober ; but 
mutt not belong kept, left it rot in 
the Middle. 

41. Pyrus fativa, fru@u autum- 
nali oblomgo majori cinereo. Tourn. 
Poire Pendar, 7. ¢. The Kuave’s 


Pe wg 
Pear. This is very like the Caffo- 
lette Pear; but is fomewhat larger ; 
the Flefh-is fine and tender: the Juice 
is very muchfugar’d. Itripens the 
End of OZober. 

42. Pyrus fativa, fru@u autum- 
nali turbinate tuberofo viridi faccha- 
rato, in ore liquefcente. Tourn. Sucré 
vert, #.e. The Green Sugar-pear. 
This Pear is fhaped like the Winter- 
thorn, but is fmaller ; the Skin is 
very fmooth and green; the Flefh 
is very buttery ; the Juice is fugar’d, 
and ofan agreeable Flavour ; but it 


~is fometimes fubje& to be ftony in 


the Middle, efpecially if grafted on 
a Quince-ftock. 

43. Pyrus /ativa, frufu autum- 
nali tuberofo feffli, eviridi flavefcen- 
te, maculis nigris confperfo, carne tene- 
ra faccharata. Tourn. La Marquife, 
z. e. The Marguis’s Pear. This 
is often of two different Shapes, ac- 
cording to the Nature. of the Soil 
where they are planted; for when 
the Soil is dry, the Fruit very much 
refembles a fine Blanquet ; but when 
the Soil is very rich and moift, it 
grows much larger: it is a well-fha- 
ped Pear, flat at theTop ; the'Eye is 
fmall, and hollow’d ; the Skin is of 
a greenifh Yellow, a little inclining 
to Red on the Side next the Sun : if 
this Pear does not change yellow in 
ripening, it is feldom good; but if 
it does, the Flefh will be tender and 
delicate, very full of Juice, which is 
fugar’d. It ripens the End of Ofo- 
ber. 

44. Pyrus fativa, frudu autum- 
nali oblongo, partim albido, partem ru- 
fefcente. The Chat-brulé, 7. e. The 
Burnt Cat. It is aifo called Pucelle 
de Xaintonge, i.¢. ‘The Virgin of 
Xaintonge. This is a {mall oblong 
Pear, fhap’d much like the Martin 
Sec ; but differs from it in Colour : 
this being of a pale Colour on one 
Side, but of a dark-brown on the 

other; 


. ee 
ether; the Skin is {mooth ; the 
Flefh is tender, but dry; and, if 
kept a fhort time, is apt to grow 
mealy. It is in eating the Latter- 
end of O&cber. 

45. Pyrus fativa, fruu autum- 
nali globofofeffiliex albido flavefecnte. 
Le Befideri. It is fo called from 
Heri, which is a Foreft in Bretagne, 
between Rennes and Nantes, where 
this Pear was found. This is a 
middle-fiz’d round Pear, of a pale 
Green, inclining to a yellowifh Co- 
Jour ; the Stalk is very long and 
flender; the Fleth is dry, and but 
very indifferent for eating ; but it 
bakes well. 
OGober. 

46. Prrus fativa, fru&u bruma- 
hi feffli, eviridi flavefcente, macu- 
lato, utringue umbilicato, in ore lique- 
feente. Tourn. ‘The Crafane, or 
Bergamot Crafane. It is alfo called 
Beurré Plat, ze. The Flat Butter- 
pear. This is a middle-fiz'd Pear, 
hollow’d at the Crown like an Ap- 
ple: the Stalk is very long and 
crooked ; the Skin is rough, of a 
greenifh-yellow Colour when ripe, 
‘covered over with a ruffet Coat; 
the Flefh is extremely tender, and 
buttery, and is full of a rich fugar’d 
Juice ; and is the very beft Pear of 
the Seafon. This is in eating the 
Beginning of November. 

7. Pyrus fativa, jrudu bruma- 
ki turbinato felfili flavefcente faccha- 
rato odorato, in ore liquefcente. Tourn. 
Lanfac ou Ja Dauphine, z.e. ‘The 
Lanfac or Dauphine Pear. This 
Pear is commonly about the Size of 
a Bergamot, of a roundith Figure, 
flat toward the Head; but a little 
produc’d toward the Stalk ; the Skin 
is {mooth, and of a yellowifh-green 
Colour ; the Fleth is yellow, tender, 
and melting ; the Juice is fugar’d, 
and a little perfum’d; the Eye is 
very large, as is alfo theFlower ; and 


It ripens the End of - 


. : 
the Stalk is long and ftrait. When 


this Pear is upon a Free-ftock, and 


planted on a good Soil, it is one of 
the beft Fruits of the Seafon; but 
when it is on a Quince-ftock, or 
upon a very dry Soil, the Fruit will 
be {mall, ftony, and worth little. Tt 
ripens the Beginning of November. 

48. Pyrus fativa, frudu bruma- 
li oblongo, partim intenfe, partim di- 
lute ferrugineo, faccharato, odorato. 
Tourn. Martin Sec, i.e. The Dry 
Martin. This is fometimes called 
the Dry Martin of Champagne, to 
diftinguifh it from another DryMar- 
tin of Burgundy. This Pearis almott 
like the Rouffelet in Shape and Co- 
lour, which has occafioned fome 
Perfons to give it the Name of Win- 
ter Ruffelet. It is an oblong Pear, 
whofe Skin is of a deep-ruflet Co- 
lour on one Side; but the otherSide 
is inclining to a Ked; the Fleth is 
breaking and fine ; the Juice is fu- 
gar’d, with a little Perfume ; and if 
grafted on a Free-ftock, is an excel- 
lent Pear ; but if it be on a Quince- 
ftock,it is veryapt to be ftony.It isin 
eating the Middle of Nowcember ; but 
if they were permitted to hang their 
full time on the Tree, will keep 
good two Months. 

49. Pyrus fativa, frufu bruma- 
li magno feffili, e cineren flavelcente. 
Tourn. La Villaine d’Anjou, 7. e. 
The Villain of Anjou. It is alfo 
calied Poire Tulipée, z.¢. The Tu- 
lip-pear ; and Bigarrade, 7. ¢. The 
Great Orange. This is a large round 
Pear, with a very long flender Stalk ; 
the Skin is of a pale-yellow Colour; 
the Fleth is breaking, but not very 
full of Juice. ‘This is in eating the 
Middle of Newember. | 

50. Pyrus /ativa, frudu bruma- 
li flavefcente odoraiiffime, pedicule 
craffiori. Tourn. Poire de gros queiie, 
i.e. The Large-flalk’d Pear. This 
isa large roundish Pear, witha yel- 

low 
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low Skin ; the Stalk is very thick, 
from whence it had the Name; the 
Flefh is breaking and dry, and has 
a very mufky Flavour ; but it is apt 
to be ftony, efpecially if it be plant- 
ed in a dry Soil, or grafted on a 
Quince ftock, as are moit of the per- 
fum’d Pears. 

51. Pyrus fativa, fru&u brumali 

turbinate rufefcente cdvrato. L’Ama- 
dote, z. e. The Amadot Pear. 
This is a middle-fiz’d Pear, fome- 
what long, but flat at the Top ; the 
Skin is generally rough, and of a 
ruffet Colour ; the Flefh is dry, and 
high-flavour’d, if grafted on a Free- 
ftock. The Wood of this Tree is 
generally thorny, and is efteemed the 
beft Sort of Pears for Stocks to 
graft the meltingPears upon,becaufe 
it gives them fome of its fine mufky 
Flavour. It is ineating the End 
of November ; but will keep good 
fix Weeks. 
' o2. Pyrus fativa, fru&u bruma- 
li, globofo, dilute virente, tuberofo, 
pun@ate, in ore liquefcente. Tourn. 
Petit Oin, z. ¢. Little Lard Pear. 
It is alfo called Bouvar and Roufette 
d’Anjou, z.e. The Ruffet of 4x- 
jou; and Amadont, and Marveille 
d’Hyver,7.e. The Wonder of the 
Winter: This Pear is of the Size 
and Shape of theAmbret or Lefchaf- 
ferie ; but the Skin is of a clear 
green Colour, anda little {potted ; 
the Stalk is pretty long and {lender ; 
the Eye is Jarge, and deeply hol- 
low'd; the Fleth is extremely fine, 
and melting ; the Juice is much fu- 
gar’d,and has an agreeable mufky 
Flavour. It is in eating the End of 
November, and mot Part of Decem- 
ber ; and is efteemed one of the beft 
Fruits in that Seafon. This is bet- 
ter on a Free-flock than upon the 
Quince. 

53. Pyrus fativa, frufu bruma- 
fi longo e vitidi albicente, in ore li- 


YY 
quefcente. Tourn. Louifebonne, 7.2. 
The Good Lewis Pear. This Pear 
is fhaped fomewhat like the S+. Ger- 
main, or the Autumn Verte-longue ; 
but is not quite fo much pointed 5 
the Stalk is very fhort, fiefhy, and 
fomewhat bent ; the Eye, and the 
Flower, arefmall ; the Skin is very 
fmooth; the Colour is green, incline- 
ing to a white when ripe ; the Flefh . 
is extremely tender,and full of Juice, 
which is very fweet, efpecially when 
it grows upou a dry Soil ; otherwife 
it is apt to be very large and ill- 
tafted. It is in eating the Latter-end 
of November, and the Beginning of 
December. 

54. Pyrus /ativa, frudu bruma- 
li, tuberofa, e viridi flavefcente, pun- 
@ato, faccharato. Tourn. - Poire de 
Colmar, 7. e. The Colmar Pear. It 
is alfo called Poire Manne, The 
Manna Pear ; and Bergamotte tar- 
dive, The late Burgamot. This Pear 
is fomewhat like a Bon-crétien in 
Shape ; but the Head is flat; the 
Eyeislarge, and deeply hollow’d ; 
the Middie is larger than the Head,. 
and is flep’d toward the Stalk, which 
is short, large, anda little bent; the 
Skin is green, with a few yellowifh 
Spots ; but is fometimes a litideco- 
loured on the Side next the Sun ; 
the Flefh ‘is very tender, and the 
Juice is greatly fugar’d. It is in 
eating the Latter end of Newcamber ; 
but will often keep good till Fanu- 
ary; and is efteemed one of the bef 
Fruits of that Seafon. 

55. Pyrus fetiva, fru@u bruma- 
li, globofo, citriformi, flavefecate, 
panétato, in ore iiguefcente, facchara- 
to, odoratiffime. Tourn. L’Efchaffe- 
rie. It is alfo called Verte-longue 
@ Hyver, 7. e. The Winter long- 
green Pear; and Befidéri Landri 
z.e. The Landry Wilding, This 
Pear is fhaped like a Citron; the 
Skin is fmooth, and of a green Cq- 

lour, 


oes 

Jour, with fome Spots while it hangs 
on the Tree ; but, as it ripens, it 
becomes of a yellowifh Colour ; the 


Stalk is ftrait and long ; the Eye is 


fmall, and not hollow’d ; the Flefh 
ismelting, and buttery ; the Juice 
is fugar'd, witha little Perfume. It 
is in eating the Latter-end of Novem- 
ber, and continues good till Chrz/- 
a5. 

56. Pyrus fativa, frudu bruma- 
di longo, e viridi flavefcente, in ore 
liquefcente, faccharato. Tourn. Le 
Virgoulé; or La Virgouleufe. Itis 
alfo called Bujaleuf, and Chambret- 


te ; and Poire de Glaffe, 7. e. The- 


_ Ice Pear, in Ga/fcoigne ; but it is call- 
ed Virgoule, from a Village of that 
Name. in the Neighbourhood of Sr. 
Leonard in Limoufin, where it was 
raifed, and fent toParis, by theMar- 
quis of Chambret. This Pear is 
large, long, and-of a green Colour, 
inclining to yellow, as it ripens : the 
Stalk is fhort, flefhy, and a little 
bent; the Eye is of a middling Size, 
and a little hollow’d ; the Skin is 
very f{mooth, and fometimes a 
little colour’d towards the Sun; the 
Flefh is melting, and full of a rich 
Juice. It is in eating the Latter- 
end of November, and will continue 
good till Faxuary ; and is efteemed 
one of the beft Fruits of the Seafon; 
but the Tree is very apt to produce 
vigorous Shoots ; and the Blofloms 
being generally produc’d at the ex- 
treme Part of the Shoot, where they 
are fhorten’d, theFruit will be intirely 
cut away, which is the Reafon it is 
condemn’d as a bad Bearer; but 
when it is grafted ona Free-ftock, it 
ought to be allowed at leaft forty 
Feet to fpread : and, if upon a 
Quince-ftock, it fhould be allowed 


upward - of thirty Feet, and the, 


Branches trained in againft the Efpa- 
lier or Wall, at full Length, in an 
horizontal Pofttion, as they are pro- 


ry 
duced. Where this Tree is thus 
treated, it will bear very. plentiful- 
ly. 

57. Pyrus fativa fpinofa, fruu 
globofo, feffili, ferugineo, in ore lique- 
Seente, facchar ato, odoratiffimo. Tourn. 
Poire d’Ambrette. ‘This is fo call - 
ed from its mufky Flavour, which 
refembles the Smell of the Sweet 
Sultan Flower, which is called Am- 
brette in France. This Pear is like 
the Lefchafierie in Shape, but is ofa 
ruffet Colour; the Eye is larger, 
and more hollow’d ; the Flefh is 
melting, and the Juice is richly fu- 
gar’d and perfum’d ; the Seeds are 
large and black, and the Cells in 
which they are lodg’d are very 
large ; the Wood is very thorny, 
efpecially when grafted on Free- 
ftocks. The Fruit is in eating the. 
Latter-end of November, and conti- 
nues good till the Latter-end-of Fa- 
nuary; and is efteemed avery good 
Fruit by moft People. 

58. Pyrus fativa, fruGu bruma- 
li, magno, pyramidato, albido, in ore 
liquefcente, faccharato, odorato.Tourn. 
Epine d’Hyver, 7. e. Winter-thorn 
Pear. This is a large fine Pear, 
nearly of a pyramidal Figure; the 
Skin is fmooth, and of a pale-green 
Colour, inclining to yellow as it ri- 
pens ; the Stalk is fhort and flender; 
the Flefh is melting and buttery; the 
Juice is very {weet ; and, in a dry 
Seafon, is highly perfamed ; but 
when it is planted on a moift Soil, 
or the Seafon proves wet, it is very 
infipid ; fo that it fhould never be 
planted on a ftrong Soil. It ripens 
the End of November, and will con- 
tinue good two Months. 

59. Pyrus fativa, frufu bruma- 
li longo, e vividi flavefcente, in ore 
liquefcente, Tourn. La’ Saint Ger- 
main, z.e. The St. Germain Pear. 
It is alfo called L'Inconnite de la 
Fare, 7.e. ‘The Unknown ofLa Fare : 

it 


obs 

it being firft difcovered upon the 
Banks of a River which is called by 
that Name, in the Parifh of St. Ger- 
main, This is a large long Pear, of 
a yellowifh-green Colour when ripe; 
the Fleth is melting, and very full of 
Juice ; which in a dry Seafon, or if 
planted on a warm dry Soil, is very 
{weet ; but when it is planted ona 
moift Soil, the Juice is very apt to be 
harfh and auftere ; which renders it 
lefs efteemed by fome Perfons ; tho’ 
in general itis greatly valued. This 
is in eating the End of November ; 
but will many times continue good 

till Chrifimas. 
60. Pyrus fativa, frudiu bruma- 
li tuberofo fubacido flavefcente puncia- 
to. Tourn. Saint Auttin. ‘This is 
about the Size of a middling Virgou- 
dé Pear ; but is fome what fhorter, 
and flenderer near the Stalk; the Skin 
is of a fine citron Colour, fpotted 
‘with red on the Side next the Sun ; 
the Fleth is tender, but not buttery; 


and is pretty full of Juice, which is 


often a little fharp ; which to fome 
Perfons is difagreeable, but others 
value it on that Account. ‘Innis is 
in eating in December 3 and will 
continue good two Months. 

61. Pyrus fativa, frucu bruma- 
li pyramidato, partim purpureo, punctis 
' nigris confperfo, flavefcente. Tourn. 
Bon-crétien d’Efpagne, 7. ¢. The 
Spanifh Bon-crétien. This isalarge 
Pear, of a pyramidal Form, of a fine 
red or purple Colour on the Side 
next the Sun, and full of {mall black 
Spots ; the other Side is of a pale-yel- 
low Colour ; the Fleth is breaking ; 
and, when it is ona light richSoil, 
and grafted on a Free-ftock, it: Juice 
is very {weet. 
ginning of December, and will con- 
tinue good a Month, or fix Weeks. 
If this be grafted on a Quince-itock, 
itis very apt to be dry and flony: 


It ripens in the Be- 


Pie 
this is a very good Fruit for bake- 
ing. | 

Pyrus fativa, fru&u bruma-— 
li magno oblongo turbinato ferrugt- 
neo, utringue umbilicato. Tourn, Poire 
de Livre, i. e. The Pound Pear. It 
is alfo called Grofs Ratteau Gric, 
i.e. The Grey-rak’d Pear ; and Poire 
d’Amour, z. e. The lovely Pear. In 
England this is called Parkin/on’s 
Warden, or the Black Pear of Wor- 
cefler. This is a very large Pear, 
each of which commonly weighs a - 
Pound or more; the Skin is rough, 
and of an obfcure red Colour on the 
Side next the Sun; but fomewhat 
paler on the other Side ; the Stalk is 
very fhort, and the Eye is greatly 
hollow’d. This is not fit for eating, 
but bakes or flews exceeding well; 
and is in Seafon from Newember to 
Chrifimas. 

63. Pyrus /ativa, fru@u bruma- 
li parva flavefcente, maculis rubris 
confperfo. Tourn. Beli de Cafioy, 
i.e. The Wilding of Cafoy, a Foret 
inBretague, where it was difcovered, 
and pafies under the Name of Rouf- 
fet d’Anjou. It is alfo called Petit 
Beurré d’Hyver, 7. e. Small Winter 
Butter-pear. Thisisa fall oblong 
Pear, of a yellowifh Colour, fpotted 
with red: the Flefh is melting, and 
the Juice is very rich. It is in eat- 
ing in Deecmberand Fanuary. This 
is a prodigious Bearer, and commor- 
ly produces its Pruic im large Clut- 
ters, provided it be not too much 
pruned ; for it generally produces 
its Bloffom-buds at the Extremityof 
its Shoots; which if fhortened, the 
Fruit would be cut away. There 
was a Tree of this Kind in the Gar- 
dens of Camden-Houfe, near Kenfing- 
ton ; which generally produced a 
great Quantity of Fruit, 

64. Pyrus fativa, frudu bruma- 


li turbinato inequali, ventre tumida, 


partin 


Py 
partim purpureo, partim flavefcente. 
Tourn, Ronville. It is alfo called 
Hocrenaiile and Martin-fire, z. ¢.The 
Lord Martin Pear. This Pear is 
about the Size and Shape of a large 
Rouffelet ; the Eye is ofa middling 
Size, and hollow’d a little ; the Mid- 
dle of the Pear is generally {well’d 
more on one Side than on the other; 
but is equally extended toward the 
Stalk ; the Skin is very f{mooth and 
foft, and is of a lively-red Colour 
next the Sun ; but on the other Side 
_ it changes yellow as it ripens: the 
Flefh is breaking, and full of Juice, 
which is very {weet, and a little per- 
fum’d ; but if grafted on a Quince- 
ftock, is very apt to be {mall and 
ftony. 

65. Prrus fativa, frudu bruma- 
i citriformi flavefcente duro mofcha- 
te odoratiffimo. Tourn. Citron d'Hy- 
ver, i. e. The Winter Citron 
Pear. It is alfo called the Mufk 
Orange Pear, in fome Places. This 
is a pretty large Pear, in Shape and 
Colour very like an Orange or Ci- 
tron, from whence it had its Name : 
the Flefh is hard and dry, and very 
fubjec&t to be ftony ; for which Rea- 
fons it isnot valued as an eating 
. Pear; but will bake very well. It 
is in Seafon from December toMarch. 

66. Pyrus fativa, fructu bruma- 
di oblongo, e viridi flavefcente, faccha- 
rato, faporis aufteri. Tourn. Rouf- 
felet d’ Hyver, 7. ¢. The Winter 
'Ruffelet.This is by fome fuppofed to 
be the fame Pear as is called the 
Dry Martin ; but it is very different 
from that in feveral Particulars: the 
Colour of this is a greenifh Yellow, 
inclining to brown ; the Stalk is long 
and flender, and the Flefh is buttery 
and-melting, and generally full of 
Juice, which is very {weet but the 
Skin’ is apt to contain an auftere 
Juice ; forthat ifit be not pared, it 
js apt to be difagreeable to many 


re 

Perfotts Palates. Itis in eating in 
Fanuary and February. | 

67. Prrus /fativa PiGavienfiss 
Sruiu brumali globofo fefili faccha 
rato odorato. Tourn. Poire Portail, 
z. e. The Gate Pear. This Pear was - 
difcovered in the Province of Poifou; 
where it was fo much efteemed, that 
they preferr’d it to moft other Fruit ; 
tho’, in the Opinion of moft curious 
Judges, it does not deferve the great. 
Charaéter which is given to it; for 
it rarely happens, that it proves 
good for eating, being generally dry, 
ftony, and hard, unlefs in extraordi- 
nary Seafons, and upon a very good 
Soil. This muft always be grafted 
on a Free- ftock, and fhould be 
planted on alight rich Soil; and in 
very dry Seafons the Trees fhould be 
watered, otherwife the Fruit will be 
ftony. Itis in Seafon from Fanua- 
ry to March, and bakes well. 

68. Pyrus /ativa, frudu bruma- 
li magno globofo flavefcente, punéis 
rufis confperfo.-Tourn. Franc-real. 
It is alfo called Fin-or d’Hyver, 
z. e. The Golden -end of Winter. 
This is a very large Pear, almoft of 
a globular Figure; the Skin is yel- 
low, {potted with red; the Stalk is 
fhort, and the Wood of the Tree 
pith : the Flefh of this Pear is dry, 
and very apt to be ftony; but it 
bakes exceeding well, and continues 
good from Fanuary till March. 

69. Pyrrus /ativa, fruu bruma- 
Li turbinato feffili fubacido fiavefcente, 
punctis afperioribus confperfo. Tourn. 
Bergamotte Bugi. It is alfo called 
Bergamotte de Pafque, 7. e. The 
Hatter Bergamot. It is alarge Pear, 
almoft round ; butisa little produ- 
ced inLength towards theStalk; the 
Eye is flat, and the Skin is green, 
having many rough Protuberances 
like Spots difperfed all over ;~but, 
as it ripens, becomes yeliowifh ; the 
Flefh is breaking, and in a good 
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Seafon the Juice is fweet; but it 
muft have a Free-ftock, and South- 
eaft Wall, and have a good Soil ; 
otherwife it is apt to be ftony and 
auftere. It is in eating from Fedru- 
ary tll 4pri/. 
_ 70. Le Muscat dD’ ALLEMAN, 
z.e. The German Mufcat. This is 
an éxceilent Pear, mote long than 
round, of the Shape of the Winter- 
royal; but is lefs toward the Eye, 
and is mote ruffet, ard of a red Co- 
lour next the Sun ; it is buttery, 
amelting, and a little mufxy. This 
isin eating in March, April, and 
fometimes in May, when it keeps fo 
long. | 
71. L# Bercamorre pv’ Hot- 
LANDE,?. ¢. The Holland Bergamot: 
it is large and round, of the Shape 
of the ordinary Bergamot, but a lit- 
tle more produced toward the Stalk. 
The Colour is greenifh ; the Flefh 
is half-buttery and tender ; theJuice 
is highly flavoured. 'Thisis a very 
good Pear, and will keep ti!) Apri/. 
72. Le Porre ve NaPLeES, Z.¢. 
The Pear of Naples. This is a pret- 
ty large, long, gteenifh Pear ; the 
Flefh is half-breaking ; the Juice is 
{weet, and a little vinous. [t is in 
eating in March. I am in doubt 
whethet this Peat-is not in fome 
Places taken for a Saint Germain; 
for there is a Pear in fome Gare 
dens very like the Saint Germain, 
which will-keep till 4477/7; and this 
Pear agrees with the Characters of 
that. It is called in England The 
Eafter St. Germain. : . 
- 73. Pyrus fativa, frufu bruma- 
ti magno pyramidato, e flavo nonnibil 
rubente. Tourn. Bon-crétien d’ Hy- 
ver, ze. The Winter Bon-crétien 
‘Pear, This Pear is very large and 
long, of a pyramidal Figure; the 
Skin is of a yellowith Colour; but 
the Side next the Sun inclines to a 
foft Red; the Flefh is tender and 
Vor. III. 
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breaking, and is very full of rich 
fugar’d Juice. This is efteemed in 
France one of the beft Winter Pears ; 
but in England it is feldom fo good; 
tho’ I am fully fatished, if it were 
grafted on a Free-ftock, and planted 
in a good Soil, againfta Wall expo- 
fed to the South-eaft, and the Bran- 
ches train’d at full Length, it might 
be render’d more acceptable than it 
is at prefent in Exg/and. bs 

74. Prrus fativa, fru&u bruma- 
li magno, cydonia facie, partim flavo, 
partim perpureo. Tourn. Catillac or 
Cadillac. This isa large Pear, fha- 
ped fomewhat like a Quince ; the. 
Skin is,for the moft part,of a yellow 
Colour, but changes to a deep Red 
on the Side next the Sun ; the Flef 
is hard, and the Juice auftere ; but 
it is a very good Fruit for baking $ 
and being a plenuful Bearer, de- 
ferves a Place in every good Col- 
le&tion of Fruit. It will be good 
from Chrifimas to April, or longer. 

75. Pyaus fativa, frudu brumas 
fi oblonge flavefcente, pun@is rubris 
confperfo. La Paftorelle. ‘This Pear 
is of the Size and Shape of a fine 
Rouffelet; the Stalk is fhort and 
crooked ; the Skin is fomewhat 
rough, of a yellowifh Colour, {pot- 
ted with Red ; the Flefh is tender 
and buttery ; and when it grows on 
a dry Soil, the Juice is very {weet 5 
but on a wet Soil, or in moift Years, 
it is fubjef&t to have an auftereTafte, 
This Pear is in eating in February 
and March. 

“6. Pyrus fativa, frufiu bruma- 
li feffili, partim flavefcente, partim 
purpurafeente. Tourn. La Double 
Fleur, 7. e. The ‘double-fowering 
Pear. This is fo called, becaufe the 
Flowers have adouble Range of Pe- 
tals or Leaves. It is a large fhort 
Pear; the Stalk is long and ftrait ; 
the Skin-is very fmooth, and of a 
yellowith Colour; but the Side next 
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the Sun is commonly of a fine red 
or purple Colour. ‘This is by fome 
efteemed for eating; but it is gene- 
rally too auftere in this Country for 
that Purpofe, Itis the beit Pear in 
the World for Bakigg or Compofts. 
It is good from February to May. 

77. Pyrus jativa, fruciu bruma- 
ki oblongo, partim flavcfcente, partim 
purpurafcente. Saint Martial. It is 
alfo called in fome Places Poire An- 
gelique, i.e. The Angelic Pear. 
‘This Pear is oblong, in Shape like 
the Bon-crétien; but not fo large, 
and a little flatter at the Crown; it 
has a very long Stalk ; the Skin is 
fmooth and yellowifh ; but on the 
Side next the Sun it turns to a pur- 
plifh Colour; the Fleth is tender 
and buttery, and the Juice is very 
fweet. This is in eating in Februa- 
ry and March, and will keep very 
long. 

78. Pyrus fativa, frufu bruma- 
Li oblongo, partim albido, partim pur- 
pureo odorato, faccharato. La Poire 
de Chaumontelle, or Befi de Chau- 
montelle, 7. e. The Wilding of Chaz- 
montelle. ‘This Pear is in Shape 
fomewhat like the Autumn Beurré, 
but is flatter at the Crown: theSkin 
is a little rough, of a pale-green Co- 
lour ; bat turns to a purplifh Colour 
next the Sun ; the Flefh is melting ; 
the Juice is very rich, and a little 
perfum’d. It isin eating from No- 
vember to Fanuary ; and is efteemed 
by fome as the beft late Pear yet 
known. 

79. Pyrus fativa, fruftu bruma- 
li globofo feffili cinereo, maculis amplis 
obfcurioribus confperfo. Tourn. Car- 
melite. This is a middle-fiz’d Pear, 
of a roundifh Form ; the Skin is of 
agrey Colour on one Side; but is 
inclining to a red on the other, hav- 
ing fome broad Spots of a dark Co- 
lour all over ; the Flefh is common- 
ly hard and dry, fo that it is pot ve- 
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ry much efteemed: it is in Seafon 
in March. 

80. Pyrus fativa, fructu bruma- 
li maximo pyramidato, dilute virente. 
The Union Pear; otherwife called 
Dr. Uvedale’s St. Germain. This 


_is a very large Jong Pear, of a deep- 


green Colour ; but the Side next the 
Sun doth fometimes change to ared 
asitripens. ‘Thisisnot fit for eat- 
ing, but bakes very well ; and being 
a great Bearer, and a very large 
Fruit, deferves a Place in every 
good Collection. It is in Seafon 
from Chrifimas to April. 

There are many cther Sorts of 
Pears, which are ftill continued in 
fome old Gardens ; but as thofe here 
mentioned are the beft Sorts known 
at prefent, it would be needlefs to 
enumerate a great Quantity of ordi- 
nary Fruit; fince every one who 
intends to plant Fruits, will rather 
choofe thofe which are the moft va- 
lu’d, the, Expence and Trouble be- 
ing the fame for a bad Sort of Fruit 
asa good one. Indeed I have in- 
ferted many more than are really 
worth planting, in order to pleafe 
fuch who are fond of a great Varie- 
ty : but whoever hath a mind to 
make choice of fuch only as are 
good, may eafily diftinguifh them, by 
attending to the Account given of 
each Sort ; and hereby every Perfon 
isat Liberty to pleafe himfelf; for 
itis not every one who prefers a 
Beurré Pear, tho’ that is generally 
efteemed the very beft in its proper 
Seafon: there are fome who admire 
the Meffire Jean for the Firmnefs 
of its Fiefh, which to others is a 
great Objetion againft it; fo that 
as fome efteem the breaking, and 
others the melting Pears, I have dif- 
tinguifhed them by theirDefcriptions 
in fuch amanner, that every one 
may make choice of the Kinds of 
Fruit which are agreeable to their 
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Putates ; and the different Seafons 
in which each Kind is in eating, be- 
ing exhibited (allowing a little for 
the Difference of Seafons, which are 
earlier fome Years than others ), it 
is not very difficult for a Perfon to 
make a Collection of good Pears to 
fucceed each other throughout the 
Seafon of thefe Fruits, both for eat- 
ing and baking. 

Tbe Time of each Fruit ripeniog, 
as here fetdown, is taken at a Me- 
dium for feven Years, and in the 
Neighbourhood of Londoz, where ail 
Sorts of Fruit generally ripen a Fort- 
night or three Wee's earlier than in 
almot any Part of England ; and it 
is very obviousto every Perfon, who 
willactend to the Cuiture of Fruit- 


trees, that their Time of ripening is 


accelerated by long Cultivation ; 
for many of the Sorts of Pears,which 
fome Years paft rarely became ripe 
in Exgland, unlefs they grew againit 
the bett afpeéted Wails, are now 
found to ripen extremely well on 
Efpaliers and Dwarfs ; and thofe 
Pears which feldom were in eating 
till anezary, are ripe two Months 
earlier: there is alfo a very great 
Diference in their time of ripening 
in different Seafons ; for I have 
known the Fruit of a Pear-tree in 


one Year all ripe and gone. by the 
Middle of O&ober; and the very 


next Year the Fruit of the fameTree 
has nct been fit to eat till the End 
of December; fo that Allowance 
fhould be made for thefe Accidents. 
The Befi de Chaumontelle Pear, 
about thirty Years paft, was feldom 
fit to eat before February ; and has 
continued good till the Middle of 
April: but now this Pear is com- 
monly ripe in November ; and when 


it is planted on a warm Soil, and 


again{it a good-afpected Wall, it is 
in eating the Middle of Ooéer. 


_ This forwarding ‘ef the fevera] kinds 
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of Pears may be in fome meafure 
Owing to the Stocks upon which 
they are grafted; for if they are 
grafted upon early Summer Pear- 
itocks, they will ripen much earlier 
than when they are upon hard Win- 
ter Pear-ftocks: andif fome of the 
very foft melting Pears w-re grafted 
upon fuch Stocks as are railed from 
the moft auftere Fruit, fuch as are 
never fittoeat, and of wh:ch the beft 
Perry is made, it would. improve 
thofe Fruits, and continue them 
much longer good; or if the com- 
mon Free-ftocks were firft grafted 
with any of thefe hard Winter Pears. 
and when they have grown a Year, 
then to graft or bud thefe foft melt- 
ing Pears upon them, it would have 
the fame Effeét; but the Pears fo 
railed will require a Year’s more 
Growth in the Nurfery; and confe- 
quently cannot be fold at the fame 
Price as thofe which are raifed in the 
common Method, thefe requiring to 
be twice budded or grafted; fo that 
there is double Labour, befide ftand» 
ing a full Year longer : but this 
Difference in the firft Expence of the 
Trees is not worth regarding by any 
Perfon who is defirous to have good 
Fruit: for the fetting out ina right 
way is that which every one fhould 
be the moft careful of ; fince by 
miflaking at firft, much time is loit 5 
and an After-expence of new Trees 
often attends it. 

Another Caufe of Fruits ripening 
earlier now, than they formerly did, 
may be from the Length of time 
they have been cultivated ; for it is 
very certain, that moft Sorts of 
Plants have been greatly forwarded 
and improved by Culture, within 
the Space of thirty or forty Years, as 
may be known from the feveral Sorts 
of efculent Plants, which are culti- 
vated in the Kitchen-gardens ; and of 
which Sorts there are many which 
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are annually improving: and if we 
look back to the belt Freach Au- 
thors, who have written on the Sub- 
je&t of Fruit-trees, we fhall find, that 
the times of ripening of many Sorts 
of Pears are put down a Month or 
fix Weeks later about fifty Years 
ago, than they are now found to 
ripen about Paris: and here about 
London it 1s much the fame; for I 
cannot find they are the leatt for- 
warder in the times of their ripening 
at Paris, than at London. 

The ripening of thefe Fruits may 
alfo be accelerated by the Method of 


_ pruning and managing thefe Trees, 


which are greatly improved within 
the Space of a few Years paft; for 
if we look into the Direétions which 
are given by the beft Writers on this 
Subject, we fhall foon difcover how 
little they knew forty Years ago, of 
the true Method of pruning and 
managing all Sorts of Fruit-trees, 
fcarce one of them making any Dif- 
ference in the Management of the 
different Kinds of Fruit. 

Pears are propagated by budding 
or grafting them upon Stocks of 
their own Kind, which are com- 
monly called Free-ftocks, or upon 
Quince-ftocks, or White-thorn ; up- 
on all which thefe Fruits will take ; 
but the latter Sort of Stock is now 
feidom ufed, becaufe they never keep 
Pace in their Growth with the Fruit 
budded or grafted upon them; as 
alfo becaufe the Fruit upon fuch 
Stocksare commonly drier, and more 
apt to be fiony, than when they are 
upon Pear-ftocks. Quince - ftocks 


are greatly ufed in the Nurferies for 


all Sorts of Pears which are defigned 
for Dwarfs or Walls, in order to 
check the Luxuriancy of their 
Growth; fo that they may be kept 
within Compafs better than upon 
Free-ftocks. But againft the gene- 
ral Ule of thefe Stocks, for all Sorts 
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of Pears indifferently, there are very 
great Objections : 1ft, Becaufe fome 

Sorts of Pears will not thrive upon 
thefe Stocks, but in two or threeYears 
will decay, or at moft will but juf 
keep alive. zdly, Moft of the Sorts 
of hard breaking Pears are rendered 
flony, and good for little; fo that 
whenever any of thefe Sorts are thus 
injudicioufly raifed, the Fruit, altho’ 
the Kind be ever fo good, is con- 
demn’d as good for nothing, by fuch 
as are not well acquainted with it, 
when the Fault is intirely owing to 
the Stock on whica it was grafted. 
On the contrary, moft melting but- 
tery Pears are greatly improved by 
being upon Quince-fiocks, provided 
they are planted on a ftrong Soil: 
but if the Ground be very dry and 
gravelly, no Sort of Pear will do 
well upon Quince-ftocks in fuch 
Places. i 

Thefe general Directions being gi- 
ven, there is no Occafion to repeat any 
Part of the Method in which thefe 
Stocks are raifed, and the Fruits 
budded or grafted thereon; which 
has been already mentioned under 
the Article of Nur/eries. - 

The Diftance which thefe Trees 
fhold be planted either againft Walls 
or Efpaliers, muft not be lefs than 
thirty Feet: but if they are planted 
forty Feet, it will be better ; for if 
they have not reom to fpread on 
each Side, it will be impoffible to 
preferve them in good Order, efpe- 
cially thofe on Free-ftocks ; for the 
more thefe Trees are pruned, the 
more they will fhoot ; and, as I be- 
fore faid, many Sorts of Pears pro- 
duce their Bloffom-buds firft at the 
Extremity of the former Year’s 
Shoots, fo that when they are fhort- 
én’d, the Fruit will be cut away ; 
and this cannot be avoided, where 
the Trees have not room allow’d in 
their firft planting. 

This | 
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_. “This Diftance, I doubt not, will 
be objeGled to, by many who have 
not fully attended to the Growth of 
thefe Trees; efpecially as it hath 
been the general Practice of moit 
Gardeners, to plant thefe Trees at 
lefs than half the Diftance which is 
here mention’d: but whoever will 
be at the Trouble to view any of 
thefe Trees which have been fome 
Years ftanding, will always find, 
where by Accident one of thefe 
Trees has been planted againft a 
Building, where the Branches have 
had room to fpread, that this Tree 
has produc’d more Fruit than twelve 
Trees which have been crouded 
clofe, and lave not had room for 
their Branches to extend. There 
are fome Pear-trees now growing 
which fpread more than fifty Feet 
in Length, and are upward of twenty 
Feet high, which produce a much 
greater Quantity of Fruit than, if 
' there had been three Trees theywolud 
have done, in the fame room, as 
there are Examples enough to prove, 
where ‘Trees are planted againit 
Houtes, and the Einds of Buildings, 
at about twelve Feet, or much lefs 
Diftance ; becaufe there is Height 
of Walling for them to grow : which 
is the Reafon commonly given by 
thofe who plant thefe Trees fo clofe 
together. But one Tree will bear 
more Fruit, when the Branches are 
train’d horizontally, than three or 
four Trees, whofe Branches are led 
upright: and there never can be any 
Danger of the upper Part of the Wall 
being left naked or unfurnifh’d; for 
I have feen a Pear-tree which has 
fpread more than fifty Feet in Width, 
and cover’d the Wall upward of 
thirty-fix Feet in Height. This was 
a Summer Bon-erétien Pear, and was 
extremely fruitful, which rarely hap- 
pens to this Sort when they are not 
aliow’d a large Share of room. The 


fineft Tree of this Sort of Pear which 
I ever have feen, was a large Stan- 
dard - tree, in my own Poffeffion, 
whofe Stem was not more than ten 
Feet high, where the Branches 
came out regularly on every Side, 
and extended near thirty Feet 
from the Trunk, many of which 
were by the Weight of the Fruit in 
Summer brought down to the 
Ground ; fo were obliged to be fup- 
ported with Poles all around the 
Tree toward the Extremity of the 


Branches, to prevent theirlying up- - 


on the Ground; and this Tree had 
its Branches fo difpos’d as to form a 
natural Parabola of forty Feet in 
Height, bearing from the loweft to 
the higheft Branches: fo that in a 
kindly Seafon, when the Bloffoms 
efcaped the Froft, it hath produc’d 
upward of two thoufand Pears; 
which were much better flavour’d 
than any of the fame Sort, which I 
have yet tafted. This Inftance I 
mention, only to fhew how much 
one of thefe Trees will fpread, if 
proper room is allowed it ; and alfo 
to obferve, that as the Branches of 
this Tree had never been fhorten’d, 
fo they were fruitful to their Extre- 


mities. This fhews the Abfurdity of 


the French Gardeners, who do not 
allow more\than ten or twelve Feet 
Diftance to thefe Trees ; and fome 
of their moft approved Writers on 
this Subject have advifed the plant- 
ing an Apple-tree between the Pear- 
trees, where they are allowed twelve 
Feet; and yet thefe Authors after- 
ward fay, that a good Pear-tree will 
fhoot three Feet each Way in one 
Year: therefore, according to their 
own Account, the Trees fo planted 


muft have their Branches meet to-. - 


gether in two or three Years at mott ; 
and what muft be the Cafe with fuch 
Trees, in five or fix Years, is not 
difficult to know. But this Method 
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of Planting has not been peculiar to’ 


the French ; for moft of tie Gardens 
in England have been little better 
planted. Indeed, thofe Perfons wha 
were intrufted with the making and 
planting moft of the Engii/> Gar- 
dens, had little Skill of their own ; 
fo were obliged to follow the Dire- 
étions of the French Gardeners ; of 
whom they had fo great an Opinion, 
as to get their Books tranflated ; and 
to thefe have added fome trifling 
Notes, which rather betrays their 
Weaknefs : for where they have ob- 
jected to the little rcom which their 
Authors had allowed to thefe Trees, 
they have, at the moft, allow'd them 
but three Feet more; from which it 
is plain, they had not confider’d che 
natural Growth of the Trees ; and 
whoever departs from Nature, may 
be juftty pronounc’d an unfkilful 
Gardener. 

As moft of the Exgli> Gardens 
have been made and planted by 
Perfons of little Judgment, it is very 
rare to find any of them which pro- 
duce much Fruit; for although many 
of thefe. Gardens have been totally 
altered, and new-planted, yet they 
have feldom been much alter’d for 
the better; and the Poffeffors have 
been put to the Expence of removing 
the old T'rees, alfo the Earth of their 
Borders, and to purchafe new Trees, 
which have been planted perhaps a 
Foot or-two farther afunder, than 
the old Trees, which were remov’d: 
fo that when the young T’rees have 
grown a few Years, they were in the 
izme Condition as the old, and it 
has been the Lofs of fo many Years 
to the Owner. . But this will con- 
ftantly be the Cafe, when it is the 
Intereft of the Perfons employ’d, 
who can fell fo many young ‘I’rees; 
and the planting of three times the 
Wumber of Trees in a Garden, 
more than its proper, may in fome 


meafure be afcrib’d to the fameg 
though, im many Inftances, I thould 
be inclinable to think it has proceed= 
ed from Ignorance, rather than Dex 
fign. : 

But where Fruit-trees have been 
thus injudicioufly planted, if the 
S:ocks are healthy and good, the 
beft way to recover this Lofs is, to 
dig up two or three, and leave every 
third or fourth ‘Tree, according to 
the Diftance which they were plant- 
ed; and {pread down. the Branches 
of thofe which are left horizontally, 
I mean, all fuch as are capable of © 
being fo brought down; but thofe 
which are too ftubborn for this, 
fhould be cut off near the Stem, 
where there will be new Shoots. 
enough produced to furnifh the Walk 
or Eipalier : and if the Sort of Fruie 
is not the fame as defired, the young 


Branches may be budded the fame 


Summer, or grafted the following 
Spring, with any other Sort of Pear; 
and hereby many Years may be 
faved; for one of thefe old Trees 
will fpread to a much greater 
Length, and produce more Fruit, 
when thus managed, in three Years, 
than a new Tyee will in ten or 
twelve; efpecially if the Ground is - 
imended. ‘This isa Method which 
I have practifed with great Succefs, 
where I have been employed to 
amend the Blunders of thefe great . 
Gardeners, as they are ftiled; and 
hereby the Walls and Efpaliers have 

been well furnifh’d ina few Years. 
Bat the next thing to be-done, af- 
ter being furnifh’d with proper 
Trees, is the preparing of the 
Ground to receive them; in doing 
which, there fhould be great Regard 
had to the Nature of the Soil where 
the Trees are to grow: for if itis a 
ftrong Riff Land, and fubjeét to Wee 
in the Winter, the Borders fhould be 
raifed as much above the Level of 
the 
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the Ground as you conveniently 
can. And if under the good Soil 
there is a fufficient Quantity of 
Lime, Rubbith, or Stones, laid, to 
prevent the Roots of the Trees from 
running downward, it will be of 
great Service to the Trees. The 
Borders for thefe fhould not be lefs 
than eight Feet broad; but if they 
are twelve, it will be ftill better. 
And as thefe Borders may be plant- 
ed with fuch Sorts of efculent Plants 
as do not grow large, or whofe 
Roots do not grow deep, or mat to- 
gether on the Surface, thefe will do 
no Harm to the Pear-trees; for 
thefe are not fo nice in their Culture 
as Peach and Neétarine-trees; fo 
the turning of the Ground, and 
mending of it, for thefe Crops, will 
rather improve, than injure the 
Trees; provided the Plants do not 
fhade the Trees, or are not fuffer’d 
_to ftand too long upon the Borders. 
But all the Cabbage-kind, as alfo 
Beans, fhould be excluded from thefe 
Borders; becaufe they root deep in 
the Ground, and draw much Nou- 
rifhment from the Trees. 
But if the Soil is fhallow, and the 
Bottom is either Gravel or Chalk, 
there muft be a fufficient Depth of 
good Earth laid upon the Borders, 
fo as to make them two Feet and an 
half deep; for if the Ground is not 
of this Depth, the Trees wall not 
thrive well... And in doing of this, 
I mutt caution every Perfon not to 
dig out the Gravel in a Trench (as 
is by fome praétis’d), and fill this 
Trench with good.Earth ; for by fo 
doing, when the Roots of the Trees 
are extended to the Width of the 
Trench, they will meet with the 
Gravel, which will ftop them; fo 
that they will be confin’d, as if they 
were in Tubs of Earth, whereby the 
Trees will be foon fpoiled : therefore 
when the Gravel or Chalk is re- 
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moved, it fhould be intirely taken’ 


away over the whole Garden: other- 
wife it will be better to raife the 
whole Border above it. 

If the Garden is to be new-made 
from a Field, then all the good 
Earth on the Surface fhould be care- 
fully preferved; and if the good 
Ground is taken out where the 
Walks are defign’d to be made, and 
laid upon the Borders, or in the 
Quarters, it will add to the Depth 
of the Soil, and fave Expence in 
bringing in of new Earth. If the 
Ground can be prepared one Year 
before it is planted, the Trees will 
thrive the better; for by laying the 
Ground in Ridges, and turning it 
over two or three times, it will loofen 
the Soil, and render it much better 
for planting: but in trenching, or 
plowing of the Ground, there fhould 
be great Care taken not to go deep- 
er than the Ground is good; other- 
wife all the good Soil will be buried 
below the Roots, andthe bad Ground 
will be turned on the Top; which is 
what I have known done ata great 
Expence, by Perfons who have been 
at the Top of their Profeffion, and 
have thereby intirely ruin’d the Gar- 
dens. 

Where there is a Neceflity of 
bringing in any frefh Earth for the 
Borders, it will be proper to do it as 
foon as poffible, and to mix this with 
the Surface-earth of the Borders, 
that it may be turned over two or 
three cimes, that the Parts may be 
well mixed and incorporated, before 
the ‘I’rees are planted; and if fome 
very rotten Dung is added to this, ig 
will greatly improve it. In choofing 
of the Karth which is to be brought 
into the Garden, there fhould be 
this Care ; viz. that 1f the natural 
Soil of the Garden is light and dry, 
then the new Earth fhould be laamy 
and ftiff: but where the patural, Gait 
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ig (trong or loamy, then the new 
Earth fhould be light and fandy, 
which will loofen the Parts of the 
natural Soil, and ‘greatly mend it. 

There are fome Perfons who re- 
commend the laying the whole Depth 
of the Borders with what they call 
Virgin-earth; that is, fuch as is 
taken from a Pafture where the 
Land has not been plowed. But if 
this is not brought into the Garden 
at leaft one Year before the Trees are 
planted, that by turning it over of- 
ten it may be fweeten’d, it will not 
be fo good as that which is taken 
from a Kitchen-garden, or an arable 
Field, where the Land is good, and 
has been well wrought; for by often 
turning and breaking of the Soil, it 
will be the better prepar’d to receive 
the Trees. | 
- Others recommend the mixing a 
great Quantity of rotten Dung with 
the Earth of the Borders; but this is 
not fo proper ; for by making of the 
Ground too rich, it will ouly encou- 
rage the luxuriant Growth of the 
Trees: therefore itis always better 
to mend the Borders from time to 
time, as they may require, and not 
to add fo much Dung in the firft 
making them. 
- Another Care is required, in the 


making of the Borders on wet 
- Ground’ which is to contrive fome 


cover’d Drains to convey off the Wa- 


ter in Winter ; otherwife, by this 


being detain’d about the Roots of 
the Trees, it will greatly prejudice 
them; and in the building of the 
Walls round a Kitchen - garden, 
where the Ground is inclinable to be 
wet, there fhould be fome Arches 
turn’d in the Foundations of thofe 
Walls which are in the loweft Part 


: of the Garden, to let off the Wet. 


Vhe manner of preparing thefe 
Trees for Planting is the fame as 
hath-been directed for other Fruit- 
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trees; viz. To cut off all the fmalf 
Fibres from the Roots, and to fhorten * 
fome of the longeft Roots, and cut off 
all thé bruifed ones, or fuch as fhoot 

downright: this being done, you 

fhould plant them in the Places in- 

tended, at the before-mention’d Di-. 
ftance. ‘T'he beft time to plant thefe 

Trees (if upon a middling or dry 

Soil) is in Ofodber, leaving their 

Heads on till Spring; which fhould 

be faften’d to the Walls or Stakes, 

to prevent the Wind from difturbing 

their Roots ; and in the Beginning 

of March their Heads fhould be cut 
off, in the manner already dire€ted 

for Peaches, and other Fruit-trees; 

obferving alfo to lay fome Mulch 

upon the Surface of the Ground 

about their Roots when they are 
planted ; as hath been feveral times 

already direéted for other Trees. 

The firft Summer after planting, 
the Branches fhould be trained to the 
Wall or Efpalier (againft which they 
are planted) in an horizontal Pofi- 
tion, as they are produced, without 
fhortening of them ; and the Michael- 
mas following fome of thefe Shoots 
fhould be fhorten’d down to five or 
fix Eyes, in order to obtain a fuffi- 
cient Quantity of Branches, to fur-- 
nif the lower Part of the Wall or. 
Efpalier. But when this is done, 
the Shoots ought not to be fhorien’d, 
unlefs where there is a want of 
Branches to fill a Vacancy; therefore 
the lefs the Knife is ufed to thefe 
Trees, the better they will fucceed : 
for whenever the Shoots are ftopp’d, 
it occafions the ‘Buds immediately 
below the Cut to fend forth two or. 
more Shoots, whereby there will be. 
a Confufion af Branches; and rarely 
any Fruit is produced with this Ma- 
nagement. ~ . 

The Diftance which the Branches 
of Pears fhould be train’d, mutt be 
propM®tion’d to the Size of theirFruic. 

Such 
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Such Sorts whofe Fruit are fmall, 
may be allow’d five or fix Inches ; 
but the larger Sorts muft not be lefs 
than feven or eight Inches afunder. 
If this be duly obferv’d, and the 
Branches carefully train’d herizon- 
tally as they are produe’d, there will 
be no Occafion for fo much cutting 
as is commonly practis’d on thefe 
Trees; which, inftead of checking 
their Growth, does, on the contrary, 
caufe them to fhoot the ftronger. 

It is very furprifing to read the 
tedious Methods which moft of the 
Writers on Fruit-trees have direéted 
for pruning of thefe Trees ; for, by 
their prolix and perplexed Methods, 
one would imagine they had endea- 
vour’d to render themfeives as unin- 
telligible as poffible : and this, Iam 
fure, may be affirm’d, That it is next 
to impoffible for a Learner ever to 
arrive at any tolerable Skill in prune- 
‘ing, by the tedious and perplexed 
Direétions which are publifh’d by 
Monfieur Quintiney, and thofe who 
have copied from him ; for as thefe 
have all fet out wrong in the Be- 
ginning, by allowing their Trees 
lefs than half the Diftance which 
they fhould be planted, fo they have 

refcribed Rules to keep them with- 
in that Compafs ; which are the moft 
abfurd, and contrary to all Reafon; 
therefore fhould not be prattifed by 
thofe Perfons who are defirous of 
having plenty of Fruit. 

I fhall therefore only lay down a 
few neceflary Directions for the 
pruning and managing of thefe 
Trees; which fhall be dane in as few 
Words as pofiible, that a Learner 
may the more eafily underftand it ; 
and which (together with proper 
Obdfervations) will be fufficient to in- 
ftrucét any Perfon in the right Ma-* 
nagement of them. 

«  Pear-trees generally produce their 
~ Bloffem-buds firft at the Extremity 
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of the laft Year’s Shoots ; fo that if 
thefe are fhortened, the Bloffoms are 
cut off. But this is not all the Da- 
mage ; for (as I before {aid) this oc- 
cafions the Buds immediately below 
the Cut to put forth two or more 
Shoots, whereby the Number of 
Branches will be increafed, and the 
Tree crouded too much with Wood: 
befides, thofe Buds, which by this 
Management produce Shoots, would 
have only produc’d Curfons and 
Spurs, upon which the Bloffom-buds ~ 
are produced, if the leading Branch 
had not been fhorten’d; therefore 
thefe fhould never be ftopp’d, unlefs 

to furnifh Wood to fill a Vacancy. 
It is not neceflary to provide a new 
Supply of Wood in Pear - trees, ag 
muft be done for Peaches, Neétarines, 
&¥c. which only produce their Fruit 
upon young Wood; for Pears pro- 
duce their Fruit upon Cuarfons or 
Spurs, which are emitted from 
Branches which are three or four 
Years old; which Curfons continue 
fruitful many Years: fo that where 
thefe Trees have been fkilfully ma- 
nag’d, I have feen Branches which 
have been trained horizontally, 
upward of twenty Feet from 
the Trunk of the Tree, and 
have been fruitful their whole 
Length. And if we do but care- 
fully obferve the Branches of an 
healthful Standard-tree, which has 
been permitted to grow without 
pruning, we fhall find many that 
are ten or twelve Years old, or 
more, which are very full of thefe 
Curfons; upon which a good Num- 

ber of Fruit is annually produc’d. 
During the Summer-feafon thefe 
Trees fhould be often look’d over, 
to train in the Shoots, as they are 
produc’d, regularly, to the Wall or 
Efpalier, and to difplace fore-right 
and luxuriant Branchesas they fhoot 
out; whereby the Fruit will be 
equally 


equally expofed to the Air and 
Sun, which will render them more 
beautiful, and better tafted, than 
when they are fhaded by the 
Branches; and by thus managing 
the Trees in Summer, they will al- 
ways appear beautiful; and in Win- 
ter they will want but little prune- 


Where Pear-trees are thus regu- 
larly train’d, without ftopping of 
their Shoots, and have full room for 
their Branches to extend on each 
Side, there will never be any Occa- 
fion for difbarking of the Branches, 
or cutting off the Roots (as hath 
been directed by feveral Writers on 
Gardening); which Methods, how- 
ever they may anfwer the Intention 
for the prefent, yet will certainly 
greatly injure the Trees; as muft all 
violent Amputations, which fhould 
ever be avoided, as much as poflible, 
on Fruit-trees; and this, I am fure, 
can never be wanted, where Trees 
have been rightly planted, and re- 
gularly trained, while young. 

The Seafon for pruning of thefe 
‘Trees is any time after the Fruits 
are gathered, until the Beginning of 
March; but the fooner it is done, 
after the Fruit is gather’d, the bet- 
ter, for Reafons already given for 
pruning of Peach-trees ; though in- 
deed, the deferring of thefe until 
Spring, where there are large Quan- 
tities of Trees to prune, is not fo in- 
jurious to them, as toa fome more 
tender Fruits; but if the Branches 
are regularly train’d in the Summer, 
and the luxuriant Shoots rubb’d off, 
there will be little left to do to them 
in Winter. 

All the Sorts of Summer Pears 
will ripen very well, either on Stan- 
dards, Dwarfs, or Efpaliers ; as will 
_ gil the Autumn Pears, upon Dwarfs 
or Efpaliers; bat where a Perfon is 
yery curious in his Fruit, I wouidal- 
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ways advife the planting themagainft 
Efpaliers; in which Method they 
take up but little room in a Garden, 
and, if they are well manag’d, ap- 
pear very beautiful ; and the Fruit is 
larger and better-tafted than thofe 
produc’d on Dwarfs, as hath been 
already obferv’d: but fome of the 
Winter Pears muft be planted againft 
Eaft, South - eaft, or South - weft 
Walls ; otherwife they will not ripen 
well in Exgland, in bad Seafons. 

But altho’ this may be the Cafe 
with fome of the late Winter Pears, 
in very bad Seafons ; yet, in gene- 
ral, moft Sorts of them will ripen 
extremely well in all warm Situa- 
tions, when they are planted in Ef. 
palier ; and the Fruit will be better 
flavour’d than that which grows 
againft Walls, and will keep much 
longer good : for as the Heat againft 
Walls which are expofed to the Sun, 
will be very great at fome times, 
and at others there will be little 
Warmth; fo all Fruits which grow 
near them, will be haften’d unequal- 
ly ; and therefore is never fo well- 
flavour’d as the fame Sorts are which 
ripen well in the open Air : and all 
the Fruit which is ripen’d thus un- 
equally, will decay much fooner 
than thofe which ripen gradually in 
the open Air: therefore thofe Win- 
ter Pears which grow in Efpalier, 
may be kept fix Weeks longer than 
thofe which grow againft Walls; 
which is a very defirable thing. For 
to have plenty of thefe Fruic, ata 
Seafon when it is very rare to find. 
any other Fruit to fupply the Table 
but Apples, is what all Lovers. of 


Fruit muft be greatly pleas’d to en- 


joy : which is what may be effected, 
by planting many of the late Sorts in 
Efpalier ; where, although the Fruit 
will not be fo well colour’d as thofe 
from the Walls, yet they will be 
found exceeding good. Whenthe 
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Befi du Chaumontelle came firk to 
England, the Trees were planted in 
Efpalier ; and fome of them not on 
a very good Soil, or in a warm Si- 
tuation ; and yet from thefe Trees I 
have eaten this Pear in great Per- 
fe€tion in April, and fometimes it 
has kept till May ; whereas all thofe 
which have been fince planted againft 
Walls, ripen their Fruit by the Be- 
ginning of Nowember, and are gene- 
rally gone by the Middle of Decem- 
ber; nor are thefe latter fo well 
tafted as thofe of the Efpaliers. 

The Virgouleufe and St, Germain, 
as alfo the Co/mar, are efteem’d the 
moft difficult Sorts to ripen their 
Fruit: yet thefe I have eaten in 
‘great Perfection from Efpaliers, and 
often from Standard-trees, - where 
they grew upon a warm Soil; but 
the Fruit was much f{maller on the 
Standard -trees, than thofe of the 
fame Sorts which grew againft Walls 
‘orEfpaliers; but they were full as well- 
flavour’d. And fome of thefe Sorts 
I have eaten good in April, which is 
two Months later than thefe Sorts 
ufually keep. But-yet I would not 
advife the planting of thefe Jate Pears 
in Standards, becaufe they fhould 
hang very late on the Trees in the 
Autumn; at which Seafon, the 
Winds are generally very high, and 
thefe Standard-trees being much ex- 
pos’d, the Fruit is often blown off 
the Trees before they are ripe; and 


thofe of them which may hang on 


the Trees, are frequently bruifed by 
being fore’d againit the Branches by 
the Winds, fo that they feldam keep 
well. WhatI mention’d this for, is 
to prove, that thefe Pears will ripen 
yery well without the Affiftance of a 
Wall ; fo that if they are planted in 
Efpaliers, where the Trees are kept 
low, the Fruit will not be fo much 
expas'd to the ftrong Winds in the 
Autumn, as thefe on the Standards; 
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therefore can be in no Danger of the 
Fruit coming to Perfection. And as 
the Trees in Efpalier will be con- 
ftantly pruned, and manag’d in the 
fame manner as thofe againit Walls, 
fo the Fruit will be as large on thofe 
Trees: therefore where a Perfon has 
a warm Situation, and a kindly Soil, 
I would not advife the being at an 
Expence to build Walls on purpofe 
for Pears, but to plant them againft 
Efpaliers ; and where there is any 
one who is very curious in having 
plenty of thefe Fruit, and will be at ~ 
{ome Expence to procure them, I 
fhould advife the having a fufficient 
Quantity of Reed Mats made, to fix 
up againft the Back of the Efpalier 
in the Spring, when the Trees are in 
Bloflom ; which will f{creen them | 
from cald Winds, and preferve the 
tender Fruit until they are paft Dan- 
ger; when the Reeds may be taken 

down, and put under a Shed to pre- 
ferve them from the Weather. And 

if the Autumn fhould prove bad, 

thefe Reeds may be fix’d up again, 

which will forward the ripening of 
the Fruit, and alfo prevent the 

Winds from blowing down, and 

bruifing of it. Thefe Reeds may be 

purchas’d for one Shilling per Yard, 

running Meafure, at fix Feet and an 

half high; and-if they are carefully 

laid up, and kept from the Wea- 

ther, thefe Reeds will laft feven or 

eight Years; fo that the Expence 

will not be very great: and when 

the Advantages which thefe are of 
to the Fruit are confider’d, I believe 

no Perfon will object to the Ufe of 

them. 

But after the Fruit is fet, and 
growing, there will be farther Care 
necefiary in order to have the Frui¢ 
good ; for it is not enough to have 
preferved a goad Crop of Fruit on 
the Trees, and then to leave them 
intirely to Nature, during the Sea. 

fon 


fen of their Growth ; but there will 


. require fome Skill and Attendance 


on the Trees, to help Nature, or 
fupply the Deficiency of the Sea- 
fons: for befide the pruning and 
training the Trees, in the manner 
before directed, there will alfo be 
wanting fome Management of their 
Reots, according to the Nature of 
the Soil, and the Difference of Sea- 
fons. Inall ftrong Land, where the 
Ground is apt to bind very hard in 
dry- Weather, the Surface of the 
Borders fhould be now-and -then 
forked over, to loofen the Zarth; 
which will admit the Showers, and 
large Dews,to penetrate and moiften 
the Ground, and be of great Service 
to the Trees and Fruit, and alfo 
prevent the Growth of Weeds. And 
if the Soil is light and dry, and the 
Seafon fhould prove hot and dry, 
there fhould be large Hollows made 
round the Stems of the Trees, to 
hold Water; and into each of thefe 


- there fhould be poured eight or nine 


Pots of Water; which fhould be re- 
peated once a Week daring the 
Months of Fune and Fuly, if the 
Seafon fhould continue dry. There 
fhould alfo be fome Mulch laid over 
the Surface of thefe Hollows, to pre- 
vent the Sun and Air from drying 
the Ground. Where this is practis’d, 
the Fruit will be kept conftantly 
growing, and prove largeand plump; 
whereas, if this is omitted, the Fruit 
will often be fmall, grow crooked, 
crack, and fall off from the Trees, 
For if the Fruit is once finted in 
their Growth, and Rain fhould fall 
plentifuily after, it will occafion a 
great Quantity of the Fruit to fall 
off the Trees ; and thofe which re- 
main to ripen, will not keep fo 
long, as thofe which never receive 
any Check in their Growth; and it 
is from this Caufe, that fome Years 
the Fruit in genezal decays before: 
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the ufual time. For after it has been 
for fome time ftinted in its Growth, | 
and then the Seafon proves favours 
able, whereby it receives a fudden 
Growth, it becomes fo replete with 
Juice, as to diftend the Veflels, 
whereby a Mortification often en- 
fues: therefore it is always beft to 
keep the Fruit conftantly in a grow- 
ing State, whereby it will acquirea 
proper Size, and be rendered better 
flavour’d. 

There will alfo require fome Dreff- 
ing to. the Ground near the Fruit- 
trees ; but this fhould be laid on in 
Autumn, after the Trees are pruned. 
This Drefling fhould be different, ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Soil : 
if the Land is warm and dry, then 
the Dreffing fhould be of very rotten 
Dung, mixed with Loam; and if 
this 1s mixed fix or eight Months be- 
fore it is laid upon the Borders, and 
three or four times turned over, it 


will be the better: as will alfo the - 


Mixture, if it is made with Neats- 
dung, or Hog-dung; both which 
are colder than Horfe-dung, fo more 
proper for an hot Land. But in cold 
ftiff Land, rotten Horfe-dung, mixed 
with light fandy Earth, or Sea-coal 
Afhes, will be the moft proper, as 
this will loofen the Ground, and add 
a Warmth to it. . 

Thefe Dreffings fhould be repeat- 
ed every other Year, otherwife the 
Trees will not thrive fo well, nor 
will the Fruit be fo good. For, nots 
withitanding what many Perfons 
have advanced to the contrary, yet 
Experience is againft them ; for the 
fineft Fruit in Exg/and, both as ta 
Size and Flavour, is producd on 
Land which is the moft dunged and 
worked. Therefore J would advife 
the trenching of the Ground about 
the Fruit-trees very well every Win- 
ter; for lam fure they wiil-find it 
anfwer their Expectations, who will 

practile 
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pradife this Method. And where 
the Ground in the Quarters is well 
dreffed and trenched, the Fruit-trees 
will partake of the Benefit ; for as 
the Trees advance in their Growth, 
fo their Roots are extended to a great 
Diftance from their Stems ; and it is 
chiefly from the diftant Roots that 
the Trees are fupplied with their 
Nourifhment ; therefore the drefling 
of the Borders only, will not be fuf- 
ficient for Fruit-trees which are old. 

In the gathering of the Pears, 
great Regard fhould be had to the 
Bud which is form’d at the Bottom 
of the Foot-ftalk, for the next Year’s 
Blofioms ; which, by forcing off the 
Pear before it be mature, is, many 
times, fpoil’d ; for while the Fruit 
is growing, there is always a Bud 
form’d by the Side of the Foorftaik, 
upon the fame Spur, for the next 
- Year’s Fruit; fo that when the Pears 
are ripé, if they are gently turn’d 
upward, the F ootftalk will readily 
part from the Spur, without injure- 
ing the Bud. . 

The Seafon for gathering all 
Summer Pears is juft as they ripen ; 
for none of thefe will remain good 
above a Day or two after they are 
taken from the Tree: nor will many 
of the Autumn Pears keep good 
above ten Days, or a Fortnight, af- 
ter they are gathered. But the Win- 
ter-fruits fhould hang as long upon 
the Trees as the Seafon will permit ; 
for they muft not receive the Froft, 
which will caufe them to rot, and 
render their Juices flat, and ill-taft- 
ed: but if the Weather continues 
mild until the Middle of Oober, it 
will then be a good Seafon for ga- 
thering them in ; which muft always 
be done in dry Weather, and when 
the Trees are perfectly dry. 

In the doing of this, you ought 
carefully to avoid bruifing them ; 
therefere you fhould have a broad 
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flat Bafket to lay them in as they aré. 
gather’d ; and when they are carried - 
into the Store-room, they fhould be 
taken out fingly, and each Sort laid 
up in a clofe Heap, on a dry Place, 
in order to {weat, where they may 
remain for ten Days, or a Fortnight 3 
during which time the Windows 
fhould be open, to admit the Air, ia 
order to carry off alt the Moifture 
which is perfpired from the Fruit: 
after this, the Pears fhould be taken ~ 
fingly, and wiped dry witha woollen 
Cloth, and then pack’d up in clofe 
Bafkets ; obferving to put fome {weet 
Wheat-fttaw in the Bottoms, and 
round the Sides of the Baskets, to 
prevent their bruifing againft the 
Baskets. And if fome thick foft 
Paper is laid double or treble all 
round the Basket, between the Straw 
and the Pears, this will prevent the 
Pears from imbibing the mufty Tatte 
which is communicated to them by 
the Straw, when they are contigu- 
ous ; which Tatfte often penetrates 
thro’ the Skin fo ftrongly, that when 
the Fruit is pared, the Tafte will re- 
main. You Should alfo obferve to 
put but one Sort of Fruit into a 


Basket, let, by their different Fer- 


mentations, they fhould rot each 
other; butif you have enough of 
one Sort to fill a Basket which holds 
two or three Bufhels, it will be fill 
better. After you have fill’d the 
Baskets, you muft cover them over 
with Wheat-ftraw very clofe; firft 
laying a Covering of Paper two or 
three times double over the Fruit, 
and faften them down; then place - 
thefe Baskets in aclofe Room, where 
they may be kept dry, and from 
Froft ; but the lefs’Air is let into 
the Room, the better the Fruit will 
keep. It will be very neceffary to 
fix a Label to each Basket, denoting 
“the Sort of Fruit therein contain’d ; . 
which will fave the Trouble of open- 


ing 
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fng them, whenever you want to 
know the Sorts of Fruit: befides, they 
ought not to be open’d before their 
Seafon to be eaten; for the oftener 
they are open’d, and expos’d to the 
Air, the worfe they will keep. 1 
don’t doubt but this will be objected 
to by many, who imagine Fruit 
can’t be laid too thin; for which 
Reafon, they make Shelves to dif- 
pofe them fingly upon, and are very 
fond of aimitting frefh Air, when- 
ever the Weather is mild, fuppofing 
it very neceflary to preferve the 
Fruit : but the contrary of this is 
found true, by thofe Perfons who 
have large Stocks of Fruit laid up in 
their Storehoufes in Lexdon, which 
remain clofely fhut up for feveral 
Months; in the manner before re- 
Jated ; ahd when thefe are open‘d, 
the Fruit is always found plumper 
and founder than any of thofe Fruits 
which were preferv'd fingly upon 
Shelves, whofe Skins are always 
fhrivell’d and dry. For (as Mr. Boyle 
ebferves, the Air isthe Caufe of Pu- 
trefaction ; and, in order to prove 
this, that honourable Perfon put 
Fruits of feveral Kinds into Glafles 
where the Air was exhaufled, in 
which Places they remained found 
for feveral Months; but, upon be- 
ing expos’d to the Air, rotted in a 
very fhort time ; which plainly fhews 
the Abfurdity of the common Me- 
thod now ufed to preferve Fruit. 


QU 
Seepage Bind - 


weed. 
The CharaGers are; — 
The Flower confiffs of ome Leaf, 
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foaped like a Funnel, and divided at 
the Top inta feveral Segments : from 
the Flower -cup rifes the  Pointal, 
which afterward becomes a roundife 
Fruit, inclofing feveral oblong Seeas. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant in England; which is, 

Quamoe it foliis tenuiter incifis, 
&F pennatis. Tourn. Quamoclit with 
very fine-cut winged Leaves, com- 
monly call’d, in Barbados, Sweet 
William. 

This Plant is very common in 
Jamaica, Barbados, and the Carib- 
bee Iflands, where it climbs upon 
Bufhes, Hedges, or whatever grows 
near it, and produces great Quanti- 
ties of beautiful fcarlet Flowers, al- 
moft of the Figure of a {mall Con- 
volvulus -flower; but the Tube be- 
ing much Icnger, and the Seeds be- 
ing of a different Figure from thofe 
of the Convolvulus, Monfieur Tour- 
nefort hath rated it from that 
Genus. The Seeds of this Plant are 
generally brought into Big laavery 
Spring, from the ¥’¢f-Indies: they 
fhould be ~own on an Flot-bed in 
March ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they muft be pianted each 
into a fmall Pot fill’d with light 
{andy Earth, and plunged into a 
frefh Hot-bed, to bring the Plants 
forward As the Plants advance in 
Height, fothey fhould be remov’d 
into larger Pots, and Sticks placed 
down by them, for them to climb 
upon. They muft alfo be removed 
to a frefh Hot-bed, when the old 
one has loft its Heat ; and when the 
Plants are too high to be contain’d 
under Frames, they fhould be re- 
mov’d into the Stove, where, if they 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, and not too much 
drawn, they will produce a great 
Quantity of beautiful f{carlet Flow- 
ers, and ripen their Seeds very well; 
but if they are expofed to the open 

Air, 
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Air, they feldom flower in this Coun- 
try. This Plant continues but one 
Year, the Root perifhing foon after 
the Seeds are ripe. 

QUERCUS, The Oak-tree. 

~The Charaéers are ; 

It hath Male Flowers (or Kat- 
kins), which confift of a great Num- 
ber of [mall flender Threads: the 
Embryoes, vohich are produced at re- 
mote Diftances from thefe, on the fame 
Tree, do afterward become Acorns, 
which are produced in hard {caly Cups: 
to which may be added, The Leaves 
are finnated. 

The Species are ; 

1. Quercus /atfolia. 
Theat. ‘The common Oak. 

.2. Quercus J/atifolia mas, que 
brevi pediculo ef. C. B. P. Oak with 
the Acorns on fhort Footftalics. 

3. Quercus J/atifolia, foltis ex 
_ albo cleganter variegatis. ‘The dtri- 

ped Oak. 

4. Quercus /ati perpctuo vi- 
rens. €.B.P. The broad -leav’d 
ever-green Oak. 

5. Quercus calyce echinato, glan- 
de majore.C.B.P, Oak with large 
Acorns, having prickly Cups. 

6. Quercus humilis, gallis binis, 
ternis, aut pluribus fimul junéis. 
C. B. P. Dwarf Oak, vulgo. 

7. Quercus parva, five Phagus 
Grecorum, 5 Efculus Phinii.C.B.P. 
The Sweet Oak. 

8. Quercus calyce hifpido, glande 
minore, C.B.P. Oak with {mall 
Acorns, having a prickly Cup. 

9g. Quercus Burgundiaca, calyce 
hifpido.C, B. P. The Burgundy Oak, 
whofe Acorns have prickly Cups. 

10. QuERCUS pedem vix fuperans. 
C. B. P. Dwarf Oak. 

11. Quercus foltis molli lanugine 
pubefcentibus. C.B.P. Oak with 
foft woolly Leaves. 

12. Quercus gallam exigue nucis 
magnitudine ferens. C.B.P. Oak 


Park. 
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which bears fmall Galls not larger 
than Nuts. \ 

13. Quencus foliis muricatis, vox 
lanuginofis, galla fuperiori fimili, C, 
B. P. Oak with prickly Leaves, 
which are not woolly, bearing Galls 
like the former. . 

14. Quercus foliis muricatis, mi- 
nor. C.B.P. Smaller Oak, with 
prickly Leaves. | / 

15. Quercus Jatifilia, magng 
Srutiu, calyce tuberculis obfito. Tourn. 
Cor. . Broad-leay’d Oak, with large 
Acorns, whofe Cups are befet with 
Tubercles. 

16. Quercus Orientalis, Llande 
cylindriformi, longo pedicule tfrdente. 
Zourn. Cor. Eaftern Oak, with cy- 
linirical Acorns growing on long 
Footalks. 

17. Quercus Orientali:ycaffanexr 
folio, glanderecondita in cupula creffa 
F /quamofa. Tourn, Cor. Eaftern 
Oak, with a Cheftnut-leaf, whofe 
Acorns are clofely fhut up in a thick 
{caly Cup. 

18. Quercus Orientalis angufii- 
Jolia, glande minori, cupula crinita. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Oak, with a 
narrow Leaf, and a {maller Acorn, 
whofe Cup is hairy. 

19. Quercus Orientalis latifolia, 
glande maxima, cupula crinita. Tourtte 
Cor, Eaftern Oak, with a broad 
Leaf, and the largeft Acorn, whofe 
Cup is hairy. 

20. Quercus Orientalis latifolia, 
Soliis ad coftam pulchre incifis, glande 
maxima, cupula crinita, Tourn. Cor. 
Faftern broad-leav’d Oak, whofe 
Leaves are finely cut to the Stalks, 
and a very large Acorn, whofe Cup 
is hairy. 

21. Quercus Orientalis, folia 
Subrotundo minori, glande magna ftria- 
ta. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Oak, with 
a {maller roundifh Leaf, and a large 


. Acorn. 
22. Quercus Ortentalis, folia 
[ubro- 


ee 


ubrotundo, beviter incifo, frudu ini- 
nort cylindriformi. Tourn. Cor. Eaft- 
ern Oak, with a roundifh Leaf, 
lightly cut in, and a {maller cylin- 
drical Fruit. | 

23. Quercus Virginiana; rubris 
wvenis muricata. Plak. Phyt. ‘The 
Virginian {carlet Oak. 

24. Quercus caftanee foliis, pro- 
cera arbor Virginiana. Pluk. Phyt. 
Virginian Oak, with Cheftnut-leaves. 

25. Quercus alba Virginiana. 
Park. Theat. The white or iron 
Oak of Virginia. 

26. Quercus Virginiana, falicis 
dongiore folio, frudtu minimo. Pluk. 
Amalth. Virginian willow - leav’d 
Oak. 

27. Quercus pumilis, caflanee 
folio, Virginienfis. Pluk. Almag. The 
Chinquepin Oak. 

28. Quercus fempervirens, foliis 
ablongis non finuatis. Banif. Live 
Oak. 


29. Quercus ( forte) Marilan- 
dica, folio trifids, ad fafjafras acce- 
dente. Raii Hiff. “The black Oak of 
Maryland. 

30. Quercus folio non ferrato, in 
fummitate triangulo. Catefo. Hifi. 
Nat. Carolin. ‘The Water Oak. 
~ 31. QuERCUS Carolinienfis, viren- 
tibus venis, muricata. Cato. Hiff. 
Nat. Carolix. ‘The white Oak of 
Carclina. . 

32, QUERCUS humitior, falicis folio 
breviore. Catefo. Nift. Nat. Carolin. 
Dwarf Highland Willow Oak. 

33. QUERCUS efeult divifura, fo- 
liis amplioribus aculeatis. Pluk. Phyt. 
Red Oak of Maryland. 

34. Quercus Mariana, olez fa- 
hio, glande parva compreffo, ad apicu- 
lam eleganter radiato. Pluk. Mantif. 
Swamp Spani/h Oak. ee 

35: Quercus Mariana, muricatis 
caftanee foliis fubtus willofis. Pluk. 
Mant. Champion - cheftnut Oak of 
Maryland. : a 
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The two firft Sorts are common in 
England ; but the Sort whofe Acorns 
grow on fhort Footftalks, is lefs fre- 
quent than the other, I have feen 
feveral Trees of that Kind neat Du/- 
wich in Surry; but whether the 
Acorns of this Sort will produce 
Trees of the fame Kind, I cannot 
determine: There are many large 
Trees of this Kind in Suffex, where 
the Timber of this Sort is éfteem’d 
preferable to the firft Sort; tho’, as 
I have already mention’d; I do fiot 
know if it is fpecifically different 
from it, having had no Opportunity 
to raife any of thefe Trees from thé 
Acorns. But the late Duke of Rich- 
mond had fowed a latge Clump with 
thefe Acorns, a Year before his 
Death, at his Seat at Goodwood in 
Suffex ; where his Grace had fowed 
Clumps of all the different Kinds of 
Oaks which he could procure, not 
only in Eurdpey but.alfo from Ame- 
rica, and Levant; but thefe 
Plants are at prefent too fmall to be 
diftinguifhed by their Leaves; tho’; 
in a few Years, it will not be difficult 
to determine whether the Acorns will 
always produce the fame Kind as the 
Trees from whence they were taken. 
The Sort with ftrip’d Leaves was 
obtain’d by Accident ; but may be 
propagated by budding or grafting 
it upon the common Oak. Thé 
Leaves of this are generally varie- 
gated with White in a mof beauti- 
fal manner; and the Tree is efteem’d 
a great Curiofity, by fuch as delight 
in variegated Plants. 

The fourth Kind deferves a Place 
in Wilderneffes, amongt other Sorts 
of ever-green Trees, where it will 
make a beautiful Appearance; but 
the Timber is not near fo good as 
that of the common Soft, and it is 
very rare in England. 

The fifth Kind was’ originally 
brought into England from gach 

ut 
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' but is alfo found in Franceand fialy. 
This is hardy enough to endure the 
Cold of our Winters very well, and 
is preferv’d by fuch as are curious 
in colleéting the feveral Kinds of 
Trees. . 

The eight Sorts which are next 
mention’d, are Natives of Europe; 
fome of them grow in the Middle of 
France ; others in Spain, Portugal, 
italy, and Germany. ‘The eleventh 
Sort grows plentifully about Audigny 
in France, from whence his Grace 
the late Duke of Richmond brought 
many of the Acorns, which were 
fown at Gaodzvood in the Year 1749. 
Thefe Sorts are full as hardy as the 
common Oak, fo may be treated in 
the fame manner. 

The next eight Sorts were difco- 
ver’'d by Dr. Tournefort in the Le- 

_ vant, and have fince been obferv’d 
by fome curious Travellers who have 
‘gone that Way, fome of whom have 
brought their Acorns to Exgland ; 
but as thefe are fubject to perith 
when they are kept long out of the 
Ground, there have not been more 
than three of thefe Sorts raifed in 
England, {o far as I can learn. The 
Plants of thofe Sorts which have been 
raifed here, feem to be full as hardy 
as our common Oak ; for I have ex- 
pofed them the firft Year from Seed, 
ko all the Inclemency of Weather, 
even in {mall Pots,which ftood in the 
coldeft Situation of the Garden; 
yet were.not the leaft injured by the 
Froft. 

The other Sorts are all of them 
Natives of the Northern Parts of 
America, where fome of the Sorts 
grow to a very large Size; but the 
Timber of them is not valuable. 
Others of them are but {mall of 
Growth, feldom rifing above twenty 
or thirty Feet high; and many of 
them naturally grow upon moitt 


fwampy Land, fo that in England - 
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they make but little Progrefs ; there- 
fore they are not worth the Trouble 
of cultivating, except one or two 
Plants of each Sort, for the fake of 
Variety. For whatever may have 
been afferted in relation to the 
Growth of thefe American Oaks, or 
of the Goodnefs of the Timber; yet I 
hope noPerfons will be fo weak as to 
cultivate thefe Trees, in Preference 
to the native Oak of this Coantry, 
which is more valuable than any _ 
other Sort yet known. But as the 
prefent Spirit of introducing all the 
Sorts of foreign Trees and Shrubs 
into Exgland, prevails with molt 
curious Perfons, therefore [ have 
mention’d moit of the Sorts at pre- 
fent known, more to fatisfy the © 
Curiofity of a few, than for ge- 
neral Ufe, 

All the Sorts of Oaks are propa- 
gated from Acorns, which fhould be 
iown as foon as poffible after they 
are ripe; for if they are kept too 
long out of the Ground, they feldom 
grow. . . 

The Manner of fowing thefe 
Acorns (if defigned for a {mal! Plan- 
tation, or to be removed) is, to pre- 
pare fome Beds of frefh Earth, nei- 
ther too ftrong and heavy, nor too 
light and dry; in thefe Beds you 
fhould place the Acorns in Rows one 
Foot afunder, and about two Inches 
Diftance in the Rows, covering them 
about two Inches thick with the 


‘fame frefh Earth; obferving to leave” 


none of them uncover’d, to entice 
the Vermin, which may, in a fhort 
time, deftroy all the Seeds. ; 

In the Spring, when the Plants be- 
gin to appear, you muft carefully 
clear them from Weeds; and if the 
Seafon proves dry, you fhould re- 
frefh them now-and-then with a lit- 
tle Water, which will greatly pro- 
mote their Growth. In thefe Beds 
the Plants fhould remaia until the 
ioe’ iy: follow 
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following Autumn (obferving con- 
{tantly to keep them clear from 
Weeds) ; at which time you fhould 
prepare a Spot of good frefh Earth 
(in Size proportionable to the Quan- 
tity of Plants), which fhould be well 
trench’d and levell’d : then, toward 
the Middle or Latter-end of Oober, 
you fhould carefully take up the 
Plants, fo as not to injure their 
Roots, and plant them out in Rows 
‘three Feet afunder, and eighteen 
Touches Diftance Plant from Plant; 
obferving never to fuffer the Plants 
to abide long out of the Ground, 
becaufe their Roots would dry, and 
endanger the Growth of the Plants. 

When they are planted, you 
fhould lay a little Mulch upon the 
Surface of the Ground, near their 
Roots, to prevent the Earth from 
drying too faft; and if the Seafon 
fhould prove very dry, you fhouid 
give them a little Water, to fettle the 
Earth to their Roots. 

When the Plants have taken Root 
in this Nurfery, they will require 
little more Care than to keep them 
clear from Weeds, and dig the 
Ground between the Rows every 
Spring; in doing of which, you 
fhould cut off fuch Roots as extend 
very far from the Trunk of the 
Trees, which will render them bet- 
ter for tranfplanting again: you 
fhould alfo prune off fuch Side- 
branches as extend themfelves very 
far, and would retard the upright 
Shoots : but you fhould by no means 
cut off all the {mall latera! Branches, 
fome of which are abfolutely ne- 
ceffary to be left on, to detain the 
Sap for the Augmentation of the 
-Trank ; for I have often obferv’d, 
where Trees have been thus clofely 
pruned, that their Heads have over- 

rown their Bodies, fo that they 
bave ‘bent downward, and become 
‘crooked, 


is 
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When thefe Trees have remain‘d 
in the Nurfery three or four Years, 
they will then be large enough to . 
tranfplant to the Places where they 
are to remain ; for it is not proper 
to let them grow very large before 
they are planted out ; becaufe thefe 
are very hazardous Trees to remove 
when old, or after they have taken 
deep Root. 

The Seafon for this Work is (as 
I faid before) in the Autumn; at 
which time, if they are carefully 
taken up, there will be little Dan- 
ger of their fucceeding. When they 
are planted, the Surface of the 
Ground fhould be mulch’d about 
their Roots, to prevent its drying 
too faft: and if the Seafon is very 
dry, they fhould be water’d, to fettle 
the Earth to their Roots, which 
may be repeated two or three times 
in very. dry Weather: but you mutt 
carefully avoid giving them toomuch 
Water, which is very injurious to 
thefe Trees, when newly remov’d. 

You fhould alfo ftake them, to 
prevent their being fhaken and dif- 
turbed by the Winds, which would 
retard their Rooting. In tranfplant- 
ing of thefeTrees, you fhould by no 
means cut their Heads, which is too 
much practifed: all that fhould be 
done, muft be only to cut off any 
bruifed or ill-placed Branches, which 
fhould be taken off clofe to the Place 
where they are produc’d : but there 
can be no greater Injury done to 
thefe Trees, than to fhorten their 
Shoots; for when the leading Bud 
(which is abfolutely neceffary to draw 
and attraét the Nourifhment) is taken 
off, the Branch often decays intirely, _ 
or at leaft down to the next vigorous _ 
Bud. ~ | 

The Trees, thus-rais’d and ma- 
nag’d, will (if planted in a proper 
Soil) grow to a confiderable Magni- | 
tude, and are very proper fora Wil- — 

dernefs 
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- @ernefs in large Gardens, or to plant 
in Clumps in Parks, €¥c. but if they 
are defign’d for Timber, it is by 
much the better Method to fow the 
Acorns in the Places where they are 
to remain; in order to which, you 
fhould provide yourfelf in Autumn 
with a fufficient Quantity of Acorns, 
which fhould be always taken from 
ftrait, upright, vigorous - growing 
Trees ; thele fhould be gather’d 
from under the Trees as {con as may 
be, after they are fallen, and, if pof- 
fible, in a dry Time, laying. them 
thin in fome open Room to dry ; 
after which they may be put in dry 
Sand, and prefervd in a dry Place 
until the Beginning of November, 
when you fhould prepare the Ground 
for planting them. 

The Dire&ions here given are 
folely for {mall Plantations in a Gar- 
den or Park, which are only defign’d 
for Pleafure : but where thefe ‘Trees 
are cultivated with a View to Profit, 
the Acorns fhould be fown where 
the Trees are defign’d to grow ; for 
thofe which are tranfplanted will ne- 
ver grow to the Size of thofe which 
ftand where they are fown, nor will 
- they laft near fo long found. For 
in fome Places, where thefe Trees 
have been tranfplanted with the 
greateft Care, and they have grown 
very faftfor feveral Years after, yet 
they are now decaying, when thofe 
which remain in the Place where 
they came up from the Acorns, are 
fill very thriving, and have not the 
leaft Sign of Decay. ‘Therefore, 
whoever defigns to cultivate thefe 
Trees for Timber, fhould never 
think of tranfplanting them, but 
fow the Acorns on the fame Ground 


« 


_ where they are to grow’; for the 


Timber of all thofe Trees which are 
tran{planted, is not near fo valuable 
as that of the Trees from Acorns. I 
fhall therefore add fome plain Dj- 
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reftions for the fowing of Acornss 
and managing of the young Trees, 
during their Minority, until they 
are out of Danger, and require no 
farther Care. 

The firft Thing to be done is, that 
of fencing the Ground very well, to 
keep out Cattle, Hares, and Rab- 
bets ; for if either of thefe can get 
into the Ground, they will foon de- 
ftroy all the young Trees. Indeed ~ 
they will in a few Years grow to be 
out of Danger from Hares and Rab- 
bets; but it will be many Years before 
they will be paft Injury from Cattle, 
if they are permitted to get into the 
Plantation ; therefore durable Fences 
fhould be put round the Ground : if 
in the Beginning a Pale-fence is made 
about the Land, which may be clofe 
at the Bottom, and open above, and 
within the Pale a Quick-hedge plant- 
ed ; this will become a good Fence, 
by the time the Pale decays, againtt 
all Sorts of Cattle ; and then the’ 
Trees will have got above the Reach 
of Hares and Rabbets, fo that they 
Cannot injure them; for the Bark of 
the Trees will be too hard for them 
to gnaw. 

After the Ground is well fenced, 
it fhould be prepar’d, by plowing of 
it three or four times, and after each 
Plowing, harrow it well, to break 
the Clods, and cleanfe the Ground 


- from Couch, and the Roots of all 


bad Weeds. Indeed, if the Ground 
is Green-fward, it will be better ta 
have one Crop of Beans, Peas, or 
Turneps, off the Ground, before the 
Acorns are fown, provided thefe 
Crops are well hoed to ftir the Sur- 
face, and deftroy the Weeds: for, 
if this is obferv’d, the Crop will 
mend and improve the Land for 
fowing ; butin this Cafe the Ground 
fhould be plow’d as foon as poffible, 
when the Crop is taken of, to pre- 
pare it for the Acorns: which fhovld 

4h 2 be 
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te fown as foon as may be after the 
Acorns are ripe: for although thefe 
may be preferv’d in Sand for fome 
time, yet they will be apt to fprout ; 
and, if fo, the Shoots are in Danger 
of being broken and fpoil’d: there- 
fore I fhould advife the fowing early, 


_ which is certainly the beft Method’. 


In making choice of the Acorns, 
all thofe fhould be preferr’d, which 
are taken from the Jargeft and molt 


* thriving Trees: and thofe of Pollard- 


trees fhould always be rejected, tho’ 
the latter are generally the moft pro- 
du@iive of Acorns; but thofe of the 
jarge Trees will commonly pro- 
duce the ftrongeft and moft thriving 
Plants. i g 

The Seafon for fowing of the 
Acorns being come, and the Ground 
having been plow’d, and levell’d 
{mooth, the next Work is to fow the 
Acorns, which muft be done by 


’ drawing of Drills acrofs the Ground, 


at about four Feet afunder, and two 
Inches deep, into which the Acorns 
fhould be {fcatter’d, at two Inches 
Diftance. ‘Thefe Drills may be 
drawn either with a Drill-plough, or 
by Hand with an Hoe ; but the for- 
mer is the moft expeditious Method, 
therefore in large Plantations fhould 
be preferr’d: in the drawing of the 
Drills, if the Land has any Slope to 


one Side, thefe fhould be made the 


fame Way as the Ground flopes, that 
there may be no Stoppage of the Wet 
by the Drills or Rows of Plants croff- 


ing the Hanging of the Land. This 


fhould be particularly obferv’d in all 
wet Ground, or where the Wet is 
{ubject to lie in Winter. When the 


-Acorns.are fown, the Drills thould 


be carefully fill’d in, fo as to cover 


the Acorns fecurely ; for if.any of 


them are expos’d, they will entice 


the Birds and Mice ; and if either of 


thefe once attack them, they will 
make great Hayvock with them, 


een 

The Reafon of my directing the 
Drills to be made at this Diftance, is 
for the more convenient ftirring of 
the Ground between the Rows, to 
keep the young Plants clean from 
Weeds: for if this is not carefully 
done, it cannot be expected, that 
the young Plants fhould make much 
Progrefs; and yet this is generally 
neglected by many who pretend to 
be great Planters, who are often at 
a large Expence to plant, but fel- 
dom regard them after: fo that the 
young Plants have the Difficulty to 
encounter the Weeds, which fre- 
quently are four or five times the 
Height of the Plants, and not only 
fhade and draw them, but alfo ex- 
hauft all the Goodnets of the Ground, 
and confequently ftarve the Plants, ~ 
Therefore, whoever hope to have 
Succefs in their Plantations, fhould 
determine to be at the Expence of 
keeping them clean for eight or ten 
Years after fowing, by which time 
the Plants will have obtain’d Strength 
enough to keep down the Weeds: 
the neglecting of this has occafion’d 
fo many young Plantations to mif- 
carry, as are frequently to be met 
with in divers Parts of Exg/and. 

About the End of March, or Be- 
ginning of Apri/, the young Plants 
will appear above-ground ; but, be- 
fore this, if the Ground fhould pro- 
duce many young Weeds, it will be 
good Hufbandry to fcufle the Sur- 
‘face over with Dutch Hoes, in a dry 
time, either the Latter-end of March, 
or the Beginning of 4prz/, to deftroy 
the Weeds, whereby the Ground 
will be kept clean, until all the Plants 
are come up, fo as to be plainly dif- 
cern’d; by which time it may be 
proper to hoe the Ground over 
again ; for by doing it early, while 
the Weeds -are {mall, a Man will | 


‘perform more of this Work in one | 


Day than he can in three or four 
when | 
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when the Weeds are grown large : 
befide, there will be great Hazard 
of cutting off or injuring the young 
Plants, when they are hid by the 
Weeds; and fmall Weeds, being 
cut, are foon dried up by the Sun ; 
but large Weeds often take frefh 
Root, and grow again, efpecially if 
Rain fhould fall foon after, and then 
the Weeds will grow the fafter for 


being itirred; therefore it is not only, 


the beit Method, but alfo the cheap- 
eft Huibandry, to begin cleaning 
early in the Spring, and to repeat it 
as often as the Weeds are produc’d. 

The firft Summer, while the Plants 
are young, it will be the beft Way 
to perform thefe Hoeings by Hand ; 
but afterward it may be done with 
the Hoe-plough; for as the Rows 
are four Feet afunder, there will be 
room enough for this Plough to 
work: and this will ftir and loofen 
the Ground, which will be of great 
Service to the Plants: but there will 
require a little Hand-labour where 
the Plough is us’d, in order to de- 
ftroy the Weeds, which will come up 
in the Rows between the Plants ; for 
thefe will be out of the Reach of the 
Plough; and if they are not deftroy- 
ed, they will foon overgrow and 
bear down the young Plants. 

After the Piants have grown two 
Years, it will be proper to draw out 
fome of them, where they grow too 
clofe; but, in the doing of this, 
great Care fhould be had not to in- 

jure the Roots of thoie left; for as 
the Plants which are drawn out are 
only fit for Plantations defign’d 
for Pleafure, fo thefe fhould not be 
fo much regarded in their being re- 
mov'd, as to facrifice any of thofe 
which are defign’d.to remain. In 
the Thinning of thefe Plantations, 
the Plants may at the firft time be 
left about one Foot afunder, which 
will give them room enough to grow 
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two or three Years longer : by which 
time it may be eafy to judge which 
are likely to make the beft Trees. 
Therefore thefe may be then fix’d 
on, as Standards to remain : though 
it will be proper to have a greater 
Namber at this time mark’d than 
can be permitted to grow, becaufe 
fome of them may not anfwer the 
Expe@ation : and as it will be im- 
proper to thin thefe Trees too much 
at one time, fo the leaving double 
the Number intended at the fecond 
Thinning wi'l not be amifs. There- 
fore, if they are then left at about 
four Feet Diftance in the Rows, they 
‘will have room enough to grow three 
or four Years longer: by which 
time, if the Plants have made good 
Progrefs, their Roots will have 
{pread over the Ground ; therefore 
it will be proper to take up every 
other Tree in the Rows. But by 
this Ido not mean to be exaé in 
the Removing, but to make choice 
of the beft Plants to ftand, whichever 
Rows they may be in, or if they 
fhould not be exaétly at the Diftance 
here aflign’d: what is intended 
here, is, to lay down general Rules, 
which fhould be as nearly comply’d 
with as the Plants will permit: 
therefore every Perfon fhould be 
guided by the Growth of the Trees 

in the Performance of this Work. 
When the Plants havé been re- 
duc’d to the Diftance of about eight 
Feet, they will not require any more 
Thinning. But in two or three 
Years time, thofe which are not to 
remain will be fit to cut down, to 
make Stools for Underwood; and 
thofe which are to remain, will have 
made fuch Progrefs as to become a 
Shelter to each other; for this is 
what fhould be principally attended 
to whenever the Trees are thinn’d; 
therefore in all fuch Places as are 
much expos’d to the Wind, the Trees 
4 E 3 fhould 
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fhould be thinn’d with great Cau- 
tion, and by flow Degrees: for if 
the Air is let too much at once into 
the Plantation, it will give a fudden 
Check to the Trees, aud greatly re- 
tard their Growth ; but in fhelter’d 
Situations, there need not be fo great 


_ Caution us’d as in thofe Places; as 


the Plants will not be in fo much 
Danger of fuffering by the Cold. 
The Diftance which I fhould 
choofe to allow to thofe Trees which 
are defign’d to remain for Timber, 
is, from twenty five to about thirty 
Feet, which will not be too near, 
where the Trees thrive well; in 
which Cafe their Heads will fpread, 
fo as to meet in about thirty-or thir- 
ty-five Years : nor will this Diftance 
be too great, fo as to unpedethe up- 
right Growth of the Trees. This 
Diftance is intended, that the Trees 
fhould enjoy the whole Benefit of the 
Soil. ‘Therefore, after one Crop of 
the Underwood, or, at the moit, two 
Crops are cut, I would advife the 
flubbing up the Stools, that the 
Ground may be intirely clear, for 
the Advantage of the growing Tim- 
ber, which is what fhould be prin- 
cipally regarded: but in general moft 
People have more Regard for the 
immediate Profit of the Underwood 
than the future Good of the Tim- 
ber; and frequently by fo doing {poil 
both: for, if the Underwood is left 


‘after the Trees have {pread fo far as 


that their Heads meet, the Under- 

wood will not be of much Worth; 

and yet, by their Stools being left, 

they will draw away a great Share 

of Nourifiment from the Timber- 

trees, and retard them in their Pro- 
refs, 

The Soi! in which the Oak makes 
the greateit Progrefs, is a deep rich 
cam, in which the Trees grow to 
the largeit Size ; and the Timber of 


_-thofe ‘ircves which grow upon this 


s 
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Land, is generally more pliable than 
that which grows on a fhallow or 
drier Ground ; but the Wood of the 
latter is much more compact and 
hard. Indeed there are few Soils in 
England in which the Oak will not 
grow, provided there is proper Care 
taken in their Cultivation; though 
this Tree will not thrive equally in 
all Soils: but yet it might be culti- 
vated to a national Advantage upon 
many large Wajftes in feveral Parts 
of England, as alfo to the great Pro- 
fit of the Eftates where thefe Traéts 
of Land now lie uncultivated, and 
produce nothing to the Owner. And 
fhould the prefent Temper of de- 
firoying the Timber of Exgland 
continue in Pra¢tice fome Years 
longer, in the fame Degree which it 
has for fome Years paft, and as lit- © 
tle Care taken to raife a Supply, this 
Country, which has been fo long 
efleem’d for its Naval Strength, 
may be oblig’d to feek for Timber 
abroad, or be content with fuch a 
Naval Strength as the poor Remains 
of fome frugal Eftates may have left 
growing : for, as to the large Forefts, 
from whence the Navy has been fo 
long fupplied, a few Years will put 
an End to the Timber there: and 
how can it be otherwife, when the 
Perfons to whofe Care thefe are com- 
mitted, reap an Advantage from the 
Deftruction of the ‘Timber ?: 

Before I quit this Subject, F matt 
beg Leave to take notice of another 
great Evil, which is of fo much 
Confequence to the Public, as to de- 
ferve their utmolt Attertion ; which 
is that of cutting down the Oaks in 
the Spring of the Year, at the time 
when the Sap is flowing. This is 
done for the fake of the Bark, which 
will then eafily peel off: and, for 
the fake of this, I think, there 1s a 
Law, whereby People are oblig’d to 
cut dewn their Timber at this Sea- 

fon. 


fon. But by fo doing the Timber is 
not half fo durable as that which is 
falien in the Winter: fo that thofe 
Ships which have been built sof this 
Spring -cut Timber, have decay’d 
more in feven or eight Years, than 
others, which were built with Tim- 
ber cut in Winter, have done in 
twenty. And this our Neighbours 
the French have experienced ; and 
therefore have wifely order’d, that 
the Bark fheuld be taken off the 
‘Trees, ftanding, at the proper Time; 
but the Trees are left till the next, 
and fometimes until the fecond Win- 
ter, before they are cut down: and 
the Timber of thefe is found to be 
more durable, and better for Ufe, 
than that of any Trees which have 
not been peel’d. Therefore I with 
we were wife enough to copy after 
them in thofe Things which are for 
public Good, rather than to imitate 
them in their Follies, which has 
been too much the Fafhion of late 
Years. 

QUICK: By the Word Quick 
are generally-underftood all live 
Hedges, of whatever Sort of Plants 
- they are compos’d, to diltinguifh 
them from dead Hedges: but, in 
the moft ftri€t Senfe of this Word, 
it is applied to the Hawthorn, or 
Mefpilus fylucftris; under which 
Name the young Plants, or Sets, are 
commonly fold by the Nurfery-Gar- 
deners, who raife them for Sale: for 
a farther Account of planting thefe 
for Hedges, fee Hedges; as allo Me/- 
pilus, for the raifing of the Plants. 

QUICK-BEAM. Vide Sorbus 
Sylvettris. 

QUINCE-TREE, Vide Cydonia 

QUINCUNX ORDER is a 
Plantation of Trees, difpofed ori- 
ginally in a Square, confifting of 
five Trees, one ateach Corner, and 
a fifth in the Middle; which Difpo- 
. fition, repeated again and again, 


forms a regular Grove, Wood, or 
Wildernefs ; and when view’d by an 
Angle of the Square or Parallelo- 
gram, prefents equal or parallel 
Alleys. | 

QUINQUEFOLIUM, Cinque- 
foil. Vide Potentilla. 
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ADISH. Vide Raphanus. 
RADISH (HORSE). Vide 
Cochlearia. 

RAMPIONS. 
radice efculenta. 

RANDIA. 

The CharaGers are ; 

It hath a Flower confifting of one 
Leaf, whofe lower Part is tubulous ; 
but the upper Partis expanded, and, for 
the moft,part divided into fveSegments : 
the Flower is fucceeded by an oval 
Fruit, having but one Cell, which is 
filled with flat cartilaginous Seeds, 
furrounded by a Pulp. 

There is but one Species of this 
Plant at prefent known; vz. 

Ranpia frute/cens, /pinis bijugis, 
faliis fubrotundis, flortous albis. Houft. 
Shrubby Randia, with Spines grow- 
ing two ata Joint, roundifh Leaves, 
and white Flowers. This Plant is 
figured and defcribed by Sir Hans 
Sloane in his Hiftory of Famaica, 
under the Title of Lycium forte, foliis 

JSubrotundis integris, [pinis DS foliis ex 
adverfo fitis. Vol. I. p. 40. 

This Shrub grows plentifully 
about La Vera Cruz; from whence 
the Seeds were fent by the late Dr. 
William Houftoun, who gave this 
Name to it, in Honour to Mr. aac 
Rand, cvrious Botanitt. 

This Shrub rifes to the Height of © 
ten or twelve Feet in the Country of © 
its Growth, and divides into a great _ 
Number of Branches, which are al- | 

hea ek Ways | 


Vide Campanula 
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“ways_produced by Pairs oppofite ; as 
are alfo the Leaves and Spines. The 
Flowers are fma!l, and of a white 
Colour, which are fucceeded by hard 
6val-fhaped Fruit, about the Size of 
a large Spanj/o Nut, which is full of 
flat Seeds, inclofed in a foft blackifh 
Pulp. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be fown early .in the Spring, 
in Pots filled with frefh light Earth, 
and plung’d into an Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, obferving to water the 
Earth frequently, to promote the Ve- 
getation of the Seeds. When the 
Plants come up, they muft have freth 
Air admitted to them every Day, 
when the Weather is warm; and 
they muft be often refrefhed with 
Water. In about a Month’s time 
after the Plants come up, they will 
be fit to tranfplant; when they 
fhoald be carefully fhaken out of the 
Pots, and each planted into a fepa- 

- yate {mall Pot filled with frefh light 

Farth, and then plunged into the 

Fot-bed again; where they muft be 

fcreened from the Sun until they 

have taken new Root; after which 
time they muft have Air and Moitt- 
ure in proporticn to the Warmth 
of the Seafon. The Plants may re- 
main in the Hot-bed till toward 
Michaelmas, when the Nights begin 
to be cold : at which time they fhould 
be removed into the Srove: and if 
they are plunged into the Bark-bed, 
it will greatly torward, their Growth; 
tho’ they will live in the dry Stove, 
if they are kept in a moderate ‘T'em- 
perature of Heat, and are frequent- 
ly watered. During the two firtt 

Seafons, while the Plants.are young, 
jt will be proper to keep them con- 

- flantly in the Stove; but then their 

.. Leaves muft be wathed, whenever 

they contraét Filth ; which will bring 

them forward: but after the Plants 
pave obtained Strength, they may 
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be expofed every Summer to the 
open Air, provided they are placed 
in a warm Situation ; but in Winter” 
they muft be conftantly placed in a 
Stove, and kept in a moderate 
Warmth; otherwife they will not 
live in this Country. 

The Leaves of this Plant continue 
green throughout the Year, which’ 
renders the Plant valuable, becaufe 
it makes an agreeable Variety in the 
Winter - feafon, when mixed with 
other tender Plants. Sir Hans Sloane 
found this Plant in the Ifland of 
Barbados. 

RANUNCULUS, Crowfoot. 

The CharaGers are ; 

The Flower confifls of feverat 
Leaves, which are placed in a cir- 
cular Order, and expand in form of a 
Rofe ; having, for the moff part, a 
many-leav’d Empatement or Flower- 
cup: out of the Middle of the Flower 
rifes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes a Fruit, either round, cylin- 
drical, or {piked; to the Axis of which, 
as a Placenta, adhere many Seeds, for 
the moft part naked. 

‘The Species are; 

1. Ranuncuuus hortenfis ereGus, 
flore plena. C, B. P. . Common yel- 
low Crowfoot, with a double Flow- » 
er. 

z. RanuncuLus repens, flore ple- 
no. 7. B. Common creeping Crow- 
foot, with a double Flower. 

3. RANUNCULUS montanus, aco- 
nitt folio, albu:, flore minore. C. B. P. 
Mountain Crowfoot, with a white 
Flower. 

4. Ranuncuuvs folto acontti, fore 
albo multiplici. C. B. P. Crowfoot’ 
with a Monk’s- hood -leaf, and a 
double white Flower; commonly 
called the Fair Maid of France. 

5. Ranuncutus bulbofus, flore 
pleno. €. B. P. Common bulbous- 
rooted Crowfoot, with a double 
Flower. 

6. Ra- 


~ 
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6. Ranuncurus Conftantinopoli- 
tanus, flore fanguineo pleno. F. B. 
Common Ranunculus, with a double 
bloody Flower. 

7. Ranuncutus afphodeli radice, 
prolifer miniatus.C. B. P, Ranun- 
culus, with an Afphodel-root, and 
childing carmine Flowers; common- 
ly called Turk’s Turban. 
~ 8.Ranuncu us Afaticus polycl- 
nos, five grumofa radice, fecundus. F. 
B. Afatic Ranunculus, with many 
Heads, and a grumofe Root ; com- 
monly called Sphericus. 

9. Ranuncutus afphodeli radice, 


fore fanguineo maximo. H. R, Par. 


Afphodel-rooted Ranunculus, witha 
very large red Flower; commonly 
called the Monfter. 

10. Ranuncutus afphodeli ra- 
dice, fore fubphaniceo rubente. C. B. 
P. Afphodel - rooted Ranunculus, 
with purplifh-red Flowers; com- 
monly called Marvelia. 

11. Ranuncutus a/phodeli ra- 
dice. flore luteo variegato. H. R. Par. 
Afphodel-rooted Ranunculus, with 
a yellow variegated Flower. 

12. Ranuncutus Alepus, grumofa 
radice, “flore lineis rubris S&S luteis 
ftriato. H. R. Par. Gramofe-rooted 
Crowfoot, with a Flower ftriped 
with red and yellow Lines ; com- 
monly called Ranunculus of Aleppo. 

13. Ranuncutus afphodeli ra- 
dice, flore flavo venis rubris diftinéo ; 
Bofvel di@us. H. R. Par. Crowfoot 
with an Afphodel-root, and yellow 
Flower with red Veins ; commonly 
called Bofvel. / 

14. Ranuncuus Alepus, grumofa 
radice, flore miniato, per oras luteo. 
H. R. Par. Aleppo Crowfoot, with 
a grumofe Root, and a carmine 
Flower, bordered with yellow. 

15. Ranuncutus fore pleno fla- 


" wvefcente, FS rubris lineis elegantiffime 


waricgato. H. R. Par. Crowfoot 


with a double yellow Flower, curi- 
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oufly ftriped with red Lines; com- — 
monly called Aurora. 

16.Ranuncutus a/phodeli radice, 
fore pleno albo parvo, rubris ftriis 
diftin&o. H. R. Monfp. Crowfoot 
with an Afphodel-root, and a {mall 
double white Flower ftriped with 
Red. 

17. RANUNCULUS a/phodeli radice, 
Jiore pleno magno laé&eo, fuperius li- 
turis rubris eleganter pio. Boerh. 
Ind. Crowfoot with an Afphodel- 
root, and a large double white Flow- 
er, mark’d above with red Spots; 
commonly called the Seraphic. 

18. RANUNCULUS montanus, folio 
gramineo. C. B. P, Grafs-leaw’d 
Mountain Crowfoot. 

19. RANUNCULUS moztanus, folio 
plantaginis. C. B. P. Mountain 
Crowfoot, with a Plantain-leaf. 

20. Ranunculus /anuginofus an- 
guftifolius, grumofa radice, major. 
C.B.P. Larger grumofe - rooted 
Crowfoot, with narrow downy 
Leaves. 

There are a great Number of 
Species of this Genus, which grow 
in England; fome in Meadows, ~ 
where they over-run the whole 
Ground, and are the moft trouble- 
fome Weeds to Paftures ; for as fome 
of them are very acrid Plants, the 
Cattle never eat them; for they 
would blifter their Tongues and 
Throats : therefore when thefe Pa- 
ftures are grazed, the Crowfoot is 
left in Patches all over the Fields 
untouched. There are other Species 
of this Genus, which fpread over the 
Surface of Standing -waters, and 
flower early in the Spring ; and fome 
grow in fhady Woods: but as thefe 
are never cultivated in Gardens, [ 
thought it needlefs to enumerate the 
feveral Species here. | 

The firft and fecond Sorts here 
mentioned are Varieties of two of | 


the wild Kinds: but as thefe produce 
very 
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very double Flowers, they are plant- 
ed in the Borders of the Flower-gar- 
den, where they make a very pretty 
Variety, and continue long in Flow- 
er: the firft Sort produces upright 
Stalks, which grow about a Foot 
high ; but the fecond is a creeping 
Plant, with reclined Stalks: the lat- 
ter propagates itfelf very faft by the 
trailing Shoots, which put out Roots 
at every Joint, as they lie upon the 
Ground. Thefe have both yellow 
Flowers. | 

The fifth Sort is alfo a Variety 
of the common bulbous- rooted 
Crowfoot, which is common in the 
Paftures in moft Parts of England: 
this produces upright Stalks, which 
grow eight or ten Inches high; the 
Blowers are but {mall, of a pale-yel- 
low Colour, and vew double : thefe 
often produce fmall Flowers com- 
ing out of the Middle of another, fo 
as to have fometimes three Flowers 
growing above each other, and 
coming out of the Centre ; and is for 
that by fome called the Childing 
Crowfoot. | 


The third and fourth Sorts are 


Watives of the d/ps: the third pro- 
duces {mall white fingle Flowers in 
April, growing in large Bunches : but 
this is only preferved in fome curious 
Botanic Gardens, for the fake of 
Variety; the fourth being much 
more efteemed on the account of 
its very double Flowers, which are 
of a fnow-white Colour, and are pro- 
duced alfo in Clufters. Thefe Plants 
delight in Shade; and will thrive 
much better when they are planted 
in a loamy Soil, than on a light 
warm Ground; nor fhould their 
Roots be too often tranfplanted: if 
they are taken up every third Year, 
and their Roots parted, and planted 
again immediately, it will be as often 
as they will require: the beft time 
for doing this is in Autumn, about 


the Beginning of Ofober, that they 
may get Root again before the Fro 


comes on; and the Roots fhould not. 


be divided too {mall, efpecially if 
they are defigned to flower ftrong 
the fucceeding Spring. If thefe 
Roots are planted in a Border which 
is expofed to the Eaft, fo as they 
may have only the morning Sun, 
they will thrive much better than in 
a warmer Expofure; nor fhould the 
Border be much dunged, for they 
feldom thrive well in a rich Soil ; 
therefore in the warm rich Grounds 
near London it is very rarely found 
to thrive: but in fome negleéted 
Country Gardens it grows luxuri- 
antly, and produces much ftronger, 
and a greater Number of Flowers, 
than in the Gardens near London, 


where they are cultivated with great | 


Care: this Plant is very ornamental 
to the Flower-garden, during the 
Continuance of the Flowers, which 
is in May. 

The eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth Sorts are alfo preferved in 


. the Gardens of curious Perfons, for 
the fake of Variety. The eighteenth 


Sort hath long narrow Leaves, which 
refemble thofe of fome Sort of Grafs; 
the Flowers are fingle, and of a yel- 
low Colour, much like thofe of the 
cémmon Crowfoot, or Butterflower, 
which grows in Pafture - grounds : 
this is a Native of the 4/ps; fo is 2 
very hardy Plant; and if the Roots 
are treated in the fame way, as be- 
fore directed, and planted to an Ea 
Afpe&, they will thrive very well. 
The nineteenth Sort hath broad 
Leaves, like thofe of Plantain; the 


Stalks grow about a Foot high, hav- | 


ing feveral pretty large fingle white 
Flowers on their Tops, growing in 
Bunches: thefe appear in the Begin- 
ning of April, at which. time they 
make a pretty Variety in the Borders 
of the Ffower-garden; this is alfo a 


Native | 
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Native of the 4/ps, and muft be 
treated the fame way as the for- 
, Mer, 

The twentieth Sort is {uppofed to 
be a Native of Au/firia and Hungary; 
but this is alfo a very hardy Plant: 
the Roots of this Sort are very like 
thofe of the Garden Ranunculus ; 
but are very fmall: the Leaves are 
alfo like thofe of fome of theGarden- 
kinds ; but are pretty woolly: the 
Flowers are fingle, and of a pale-yel- 
low Colour, like fome of the Field- 
crowfoots ; therefore it is feldom pre- 
ferved in the Flower-garden: but 
thofe who are curious in the Study 
of Plants, preferve it for the fake 
of Variety. The Rootsof this Kind 
fhould be planted in a lighter Soil 
than either of the former; and if 
they are more expofed to the Sun, 
they will thrive the better : but thefe 
fhould not be taken out of the 
Ground oftener than every other 
Year : and if they are taken up foon 
after their Leaves decay, the Roots 
may be kept out of the Ground till 
the Beginning of O&ober, and may 
be treated in the fame manner as the 
Garden Ranunculus. 

I have been informed, that in 
fome Gardens in France there are 
Plants of thefe three Sorts, with very 
double Flowers; but I have never 
yet feen either of them; fo would 
not enumerate them here: tho’, if 
they can be obtained, they will be 
worthy of our Care, as they muft be 
very ornamental Plants, efpecially 
the nineteenth Sort with double 
Flowers; for that with the fingle 
Flowers is no defpicable Plant in the 
moft curious Garden of Flowers, as 
it comes early in the Spring : and 
the Leaves of the Plant, having a 
fine glofly green Colour, fet off the 
{nowy white Flowers to great Ad- 
vantage. 
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The other Sorts were origirially 
brought from Turky, and were for# 
merly in great Efteem in England; 
but of late Years there have been in- 
troduced many other beautiful Flow- 
ers of a different Kind, from Perfias 
among which are many with femi- 
double Flowers, which produce 
Seeds ; from which there are fuch - 
prodigious Varieties of new Flowers 
annually obtained, which are fo large, 
and of fuch Variety of beautiful Co- 
loyrs, as to exceed all other Flowers 
of that Seafon, and even vie with the 
moft beautiful Carnations: thefe are, 
many of them, finely fcented; and 
the Roots, when ftrong, generally 
produce twenty or thirty Flowers 
upon each ; which, fucceeding each 
other, continue in Beauty a full 
Month or longer, according to the 
Heat of the Seafon, or the Care 
taken to defend them from the In- 
juries of the Weather : all-which ex- 
cellent Qualities have rendered them 
fo valuable, that the old Sorts here 
named are almoft difregarded, ex- 
cept in fome old Gardens: but how- 
ever, as they are ftill preferv’d by 
fome Perfons, I fhall briefly fet down 
their Management, before I proceed 
to that of the new Kinds, which 
muft be treated in a different man- 
ner from thefe. 

All thefe very double Flowers ne-" 
ver produce Seeds; fo that they are 
only multiplied by Off-fets from 
their Roots, which they generally 
produce in great Plenty, if planted 
in a good Soil, and duly attended in 
Winter. The Seafon for planting their 
Roots is any time in O@ober ; for if 
they are planted fooner, they are apt — 
to come up in a fhort time, and grow 
pretty rank before Winter, whereby 
they will be in greater Danger of 
fuffering by Froit; and if they are 
planted much later, they will be in 

* Danger 


Danger of perifhing under-ground ; 
fo that you fhould not keep them 
out of the Ground any longer than 
the Beginning or Middle of OZober. 

As thefe Sorts are pretty hardy, fo 
they are generally planted in the 
common Borders of the Flower-gar- 
den, where, if they are’ properly in- 
termixed with other Flowers of the 
fame Growth, they will make a 
pretty Variety; indeed, fome Years 
ago, before we had any of the more 
valuable Kinds in England, thefe 
Were nurfed up with great Care: 
but fince the others have been intro- 
duced, and of late Years fo much 
improved, by fowing their Seeds, 
whereby new Flowers have been 
continually obtained, the old Sorts 
have been almoft rejected; fo that 
they are rarely to be found in the 
Gardens of Florifts: however, fome 
of them may be allow’d to have room 
in the common Borders of the Plea- 
fure-garden, as they are feldom in- 
jured by the Froft ; whereas the Per- 
fan Kinds are more tender ; fo muft 
be planted in Beds, that they may 
be covered in Winter. 

The Beds in which the Perfian Ra- 
nunculus Roots are planted, fhould 
be made with frefh light fandy Earth, 
at leaft three Feet deep: the beit 
Soil for them may be compofed in 
this manner; viz. Take a Quantity 
of frefh Earth from arich upland 


- Pafture, about fix Inches deep, to- 


_- 


gether with the Green-{ward : this 
fhould be laid in an Heap to rot for 
twelve Months before it is mixed, 
obferving to turn it over very often, 
to fweeten it, and break the Clods: 
to this you fhould add a fourth Part 
of very rotten Neats-dung, and a 
proportionable Quantity of Sea or 
Drift-fand, according as the Earth is 
lighter or ftiffer; ific be light, and 
inclining to a Sand, there fhould be 
no Sand added ; but if it be an hazel 
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Loam, one Load of Sand will be 
{uthcient for eight Loads of Earth: 
but if the Earth is ftrong and heavy, 
the Sand fhould be added in a great- 
er Proportion : this fhould be mixed 
fix or eight Months before it is ufed ; 
and you fhould often turn it over, in 
order to unite their Parts well toge- 

ther, before it is put into the Beds. 
The Depth which this fhould be 
laid in the Beds, muft be about three. 
Feet: this fhould be below the Sur- 
face, in proportion to the Drinefs 
or Moilture of the Place where they 
are fituated ; which in dry Ground 
fhould be two Feec eight Inches be- 
low the Surface, and the Beds rais’d 
four Inches above ; but in a moift 
Place they fhould be two Feet four 
Inches below, and eight above the 
Ground ; and in this Cafe, it will 
be very proper to lay fome Rubbith 
and Stones in the Bottom of each 
Bed, to drain off the Moifture ; and 
if, upon this, at the Bottom of the 
Beds, fome very rotten Neats dung 
1s laid two or three Inches thick, the 
Roots will reach this in the Spring, 
and the Flowers will be the fairer. 
This Earth I would by no means ad- 
vile to be fereen'd very fine; only, 
in turning it over each time, you 
fhould be careful to break the Clods, 
and throw out all Stones, which will 
be fufficient ; for if itis made very 
fine, when the great Rains in Win- 
ter come en, it will caufe the Earth 
to bind into one folid Lump, where- 
by the Moifture will be detain’d, and 
the Roots, not being able to extend 
their tender Fibres, will rot. Of 
this I have many Examples, but one 
particularly to my Coft: When I had 
procureda fine Parcel of thefe Roots 
from Abroad, and being defirous 
of having them thrive very well, I 
took great Pains to fcreen the Karth 
of my Beds very fine, which I laid 
above two Feet deep, and planted a 
gaod 


: 


: 
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good Part of my Roots therein ; but 
the Seafon advancing, and having a 
great deal of other Bufinefs upon my 
Hands, I did not fcreen the Earth 
of all my Beds, but planted fome of 
them without doing any thing more 
than raking them; and the Succefs 
was, that the Roots, in thofe Beds 
which were fcreen’d, did, great Part 
of them, intirely rot; and the re- 
maining Part were fo weak, as not 
to produce any good Flowers: 
whereas thofe which were planted in 
the Beds which were not fcreen’d, 
did thrive and flower very well, and 
{carce any of the Roots fail’d, tho’ 
the Earth of all the Beds was the 
fame, and were in the fame Situa- 
tion, both with regard to Wind and 
Sun; fo that the Damage which 
thofe Roots fuftain’d, was owing in- 
tirely to the Finenefs of the Earth ; 
and this I have feveral times fince 
obferv’d in other Gardens. 

Iam aware, that this Depth of 
three Feet, which I have here di- 
rected to make thé Beds for thefe 
Flowers, will be objefted to by many 
Perfons, on account of the Expence 
and Trouble of preparing them ; as 
alfo fuppofingit unneceflary to make 
the Beds fo deep, for Flowers whofe 
Roots are {mall ; but if they will 
give themfelves theT rouble of make- 
ing the Experiment, by preparing one 
Bed in this manner, and another in 
the common Way, and plant them 


both with the fame Flowers, they will 


foon be convinced of their Error, by 
the Succefs of the Flowers. For in 
the Beds which have been prepared 
of this Depth, I have feen one Root 
produce upward of fifty Flowers, 
each of which grew near a Foot 
high, and were extremely large and 
fair ; whereas, in the common Me- 
thod of Culture, they are thought to 
do very well, when they produce 
eight or ten Flowers on each Root, 
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and thofe grow fix Inches high: but 
if a Perfon will trace the Length of 
the fmall Fibres of thefe Roots, he 
will find them to extend three or four 
Feet downward. And as it is by 
thefe diftant Fibres that the Nourifh- 
ment is taken in, for the Increafe 
and Strength of the Flowers ; fo, if 
thefe meet with a poor barren Soil 
below, they fhrink, and the Flow- 
ers are ftarved for want of proper 
Nourifhment in the Spring, when it 
is moft required. . 

The Beds, being thus prepar’d, 
fhould lie a Fortnight to fettle, be- 
fore the Roots are planted, that 
the Earth may not fettle unequal- 
ly, after they are planted; which 
would prejudice the Roots, by have- ~ 
ing hollow Places in fome Parts of 
the Bed, to which the Water would 
run, and lodge, and fo rot the Roots 
in fuch Places. Then having le- 
vell’d the Earth, laying the Surface 
a little rounding, you fhould mark 
out the Rows by a Line, at about 
fix Inches Diftance each Way, fo 
that the Roots may be planted everv 
Way in ftrait Lines; then you fhould © 
open the Earth with your Fingers, 
at each Crofs, where the Roots are 
to be planted, about two Inches 
deep ; placing the Roots exadtly in 
the Middle, with their Crowns up- 
right ; then with the Head of a Rake 
you fhould draw the Earth upon the 
Surface of the Bed level, whereby 
the Top of the Roots will be about 


_an Inch cover’d with Earth, which 


wil! be fufficient at firft. This Work 
fhould be done in dry Weather, be- 
caufe the Earth will then work bet- 
ter than if it were wet; but the 
fooner after Planting there happens 
to be Rain, the better it will be for 
the Roots ; for if it fhould prove dry 
Weather long after, and the Earth 
of the Beds be very dry, the Roots 
will be fubject to mould and decay ; 

there- 
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therefore in fuch a Cafe it will be 
baa to give a little Water to the 
eds, if there fhould no Rain hap- 


pen ina Fortnight’s time, which is — 


very rare at that Seafon of theYear ; 
fo that they will feldom be in Dan- 
ger of fuffering that way. 

When the Roots are thus planted, 
there will no more be required until 
toward the End of November; by 
which time they will begin to heave 
the Ground, and their Buds appear ; 
when you fhould lay a little of the 
fame frefh Earth, of which the Beds 
were compofed, about half an Inch 
thick all over the Beds, which will 
greatly defend the Crown of the 
Root from Froft: and when you 
‘perceive the Leaves to break thro’ 
this fecond Covering, if it fhould 
prove very hard Froft, it will be 
very proper to arch the Beds over 
with Hoops, and cover them with 
Mats, efpecially in the Spring,when 
the Flower-buds will begin to ap- 
pear ; for if they are expofed to too 
much Froft, or blighting Winds, at 
that Seafon, their Flowers feldom 
open fairly, and many times their 
Roots are deftroy’d : but this hap- 
pens more frequently to the Perfian 
Kinds, which are tenderer, than to 
thofe Sorts which are pretty hardy ; 
for which Reafon they are common- 
ly planted in open Borders, inter- 
mix’d with other Flowers, as is be- 
-fore-mention’d ; though in very hard 
Winters thefe are apt to fuffer, where 
the Froft is not guarded againft. 

In the Beginning of March the 
Flower-ftems will begin to rife ; at 
which time you fhould carefully 
clear the Beds from Weeds, and ftir 
the Earth. with your Fingers be- 
tween the Roots, being very careful 

-notto injure them; this will not 
only make the Beds appear hand- 
fome, but. alfo greatly ftrengthen 
their Flowers. When the Flowers 
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are paft, and the Leaves aré wither'd, 
you fhould take up the Roots, and 
carefully clear them from the Earth; 
then {pread them upon a Matto dry, 
in a fhady Place ; after which they 
may be put up in Bags or Boxes, in 
a dry Room, until the Ofober fol- 
lowing, which is the Seafon for 
planting them again, ; 

The Perfian Sorts are not only 
propagated by Off-fets from the old 
Roots, as the former, but are alfo 
multiplied by Seeds, which the femi- 


double Kinds produce in Plenty ; 


therefore whoever is defirous to have 
thefe in Perfection, fhould annually 
fow their Seeds, from which new Va- 
rieties will be every Year produc’d ; 
butin order hereto, you fhould be 
careful in faving your Seed, or in 
procuring it from fuch Perfons as 
underftand how to fave it ; that is, 
who will be careful not to leave any 
Flowers for Seeds, but fuch as have 
five or fix Rows of Petals at leaft, 
and are well colour’; for fince 
thefe Flowers increafe plentifully, it 
is not worth the Trouble to fow any 


‘indifferent Seeds ; becaufe there can 


be but little Hopes of obtaining any 

good Flowers from fuch Seeds, 
Being prepar’d with Seeds, about 
the Middle of Augu/?, which is the 
proper Seafon for fowing of them, 
you fhould get fome large Pots, flat 
Seed- pans, or Boxes (of either as ma- 
ny as you have Seeds to fow). Thefe 
fhould be fill’d with light rich 
Earth, levelling the Surface very 
even ; then fow the Seeds thereon 
pretty thick, and cover it about a 
Quarter of an Inch thick with the 
fame light Earth ; after which, you 
fhould remove thefe Pots into a fha- 
dy Situation, where they may have 
the morning Sun until Ten of the 
Clock ; and. if the Seafon fhould 
prove dry, you muft often refrefh 
them with Water; being very a 
fu 
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ful in doing of this, fo as not to wath 
the Seeds out of the Ground. In 
this Situation the Pots fhould remain 
until the Beginning of Ofober, by 
which trme the Plants will begin to 
come up (though fometimes the 
Seeds will remain in the Earth until 
November, before the Plants appear) ; 
but then you fhould remove the Pots 
into a more open Expofure, where 
they may have full Sun ; which, at 
that time, is neceffary to exhale the 
Moifture of the Earth ; but toward 
the Middle of Nowember, when you 
are apprehenfive of Froft, the Pots 
fhould be remov’d under a common 
Hot-bed-frame ; where they may 
be cover’d with the Glaffes in the 
Night-time, and in bad Weather ; 


but in the Day, when the Weathers ° 


mild, they fhould be intirely open’d, 
otherwife the Plants will draw up 
too weak.- The only Danger they 
are in, is from violent Rains and 
Frofts; the firlt often rotting the 
tender Plants, and the Froft will oft- 
en turn them out of the Ground ; 
therefore they fhould be carefully 
guarded againit both thefe. 

Tn the Spring, as the Seafon grows 
warm, thefe Pots fhould be expos’d 
to the open Air; placing them at 
firft near the Shelter ofan Hedge, to 
proteét them from the cold Winds ; 
but toward the Latter-end of March, 
or the Beginning of Apri/, they 
fhould be remov’d again into a more 
fhady Situation, according to the 
Warmth of the Seafon; and if it 
fhould prove dry, they muft be 
refrefh’d withWater; but you fhould 
be careful not to give it to them in 
great Quantities, which is very apt 
to rot thefe tender Roots ; and in 
the Middle or Latter-end of 4pr7/, 
they fhould be plac’d where they 
may have only the morning Sun ; in 
which Place they may remain till 
. their Leaves decay ; when they may 
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be taken out of the Earth, and the 
Roots dry’d in a fhady Place; after 
which they may be put in Bags, and 
preferv’d in a dry Place until the 
O4ober following ; when they mu& 
be planted in the manner before di- 
rected for the old Roots. 6 

The Spring following, thefeRoots 
will flower ; at which time you 
fhould carefully mark fuch of them 
as are worthy tobe preferv’d; and the 
fingle or bad-colour’d Flowers may 
be pull’d up, and thrown away, 
which is the fureft Method of remove- 
ing them from the good Sorts; for 
if they are permitted to remain to- 
gether until their Leaves decay, 
there may be fome Off-fets of the 
bad Sorts mix’d with the good Flow- 
ers. You fhould not fuffer thofe 
Flowers, which you intend to blow 
fine the fucceeding Year, to bear 
Seeds, but cut of the Flowers when 
they begin to decay ; for thofe Roots 
which have produc’d Seeds, feldom 
flower well afterwards; nor will the 
principal old Root, which has flow- 
er’d ftrong, ever blow fo fair as will 
the Off-fets ; which is what fhould 
be principally obferv’d, when a Per- 
fon purchafes any of thefe Roots; 
and a great Part of the Complaints 
made by thofe who have bought 
thefe Roots at a dear Rate, is princi- 
pally owing tothis, For the Perfons 


_who fell them, being appris’d of this 


Matter, generally part with their 
old Roots to their Purchafers, and 
referve the Off fets for their own 
Ufe; which old Roots will often 
fo much degenerate from what they 
were the preceding Year, as to caufe 
a Sufpicion, whether the Perfons 
they were purchas’d from had not 
changed the Roots; and this Dege- 
neracy always attends thefe Flowers, 
after having flower’dextremely large 
and fair, or that they have been per- 
mitted to feed: fo that it is abfo- 

lutcly 
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lutely neceflary to fow Seeds every 
ear, in order to preferve a Succef- 
fion of good Flowers. 

The, Manner of preparing the 
Beds, and the Diftance and Method 
of planting the Roots, having been 
already diretted, I fhall not repeat 
it here; but will only obferve, that 
thefe Flowers, being tender, muft 
be protected from hard Frofts, and 
cutting fharp Winds, efpecially after 


Chrifimas, when their Flower-buds- 


are forming; for if they are neg- 
Tefted at that Seafon, their Flowers 
will rarely prove fair; nor fhould 
you fuffer them to receive too much 
Wet in Winter or Spring, which is 
equally as injurious to them as Froft. 
In planting of thefe Roots you 
fhould obferve to place the femi- 
double Kinds, from which you in- 
tend to fave Seeds, in feparate Beds 
by themfelves, and not intermix 
them with the double Flowers, be- 
caufe they will require to be treated 
ina different manner ; for when the 
Flowers of the femidouble Kinds be- 
gin to fade, you fhould carefully 
guard them from Wet ; for if they 
are permitted to receive hard Rains, 
or are watered at that Seafon, the 
Seeds rarely come to Maturity ; or 
are fo weak, that fcarce one in fifty 
of them will grow. 

When the Seed begins to ripen 
(which may be eafily known, by fe- 
parating from theAxis, and falling), 
you fhould look it over every Day, 
gathering it as it ripens ; for there 
will be a confiderable Diftance in 
the Seeds of the fame Bed coming to 
Maturity, at leaft: a Fortnight, and 
fometimes three Weeks, ora Month. 
When you gather the Seed, it fhould 
not be expos’d to the Sun, but fpread 
to dry in a fhady Place ; after which, 
you muft put it up where the Ver- 
min cannot come to it, until the time 

offowing it. 
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By this Method of fowing Seeds 
every Year, you will not only in- 
creafe your Stock of Roots, but alfo 
raife new Vatieties, which may be 
greatly mended by changing the 
Seeds into frefh Ground; for if a 
Perfon continually fows his Seed in 
the fame Gaiden many Years, they 
will not produce near fo fine Flow- 
ers,as if he procur’d his Seeds at 
fome Diftance ; which is alfo the 
Cafe with moft other Plarits. 

It will alfo be neceffaty to take 
away all the Earth out of the Beds 
in which the Roots were blown the 
preceding Year, and put in new, if 
you intend to plant Ranunculus’s 
there again ; otherwife they will not 
thrive near fo well, notwithftanding 
you may add fome new Compoft to 
the Beds: and this is what all cu- 
rious Florifts continually obferve. 

RAPA, Turnep. 

The Chara@ers are ; 

The Flower confifis of four Leaves, 
which are placed in form-of a Crofs : 
out of the Floaver-cup rifes the Pointal, 
which afterward turns to a Pod, di- 
vided into twe Cells by an intermedi+ 
atePartition, to which the Valves aa- 
here on both Sides, and are full of 
roundife Seeds: to thefe Marks muft 
be added, A carneous and tuberofe 
Root. 

The Species are; 

1. Rapa fativa rotunda, radice 
candida, C. B. P. Round Garden- 
turnep, with a white Root. 

2. Rapa fativa rotunda, radice 
fupra terram viridi. Boerb, Ind. 
Round Garden-turnep, whofe Root 
is green above-ground. 

3. Rapa fativa rotunda, redice 
punicea. C.B.P, Round Garden- 
turnep, with a purple Root. — 

4. Rapa fativa rotunda, radice 
obfoleta nigricante. C.B. P. Round 
Garden-turnep, with awrufty-black 


Reot. 
5. Rara 
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5. Rapa fativa rotunda, radice 
Ftris & intus flavefcente. C.B. P. 
Round Garden-turnep, with a yel- 
low Root both within and without. 

6. Rapa radice oblonga, feu fa mi- 
aa. C.%B.P, Oblong, or female 
Turnep. . 

- There are fome other Varieties of 
. this Plant, which differ in the Shape 
or Colour of their Roots ; but as 
they are only feminal Variations, it 
would be needlefs to enumerate them 
in this Place, fince it is the firft and 
third Sorts here mention’d, which 
are chiefly cultivated for the Table 
in England. The yellow Sort, and 
that with long Roots, were formerly 
more cultivated than at prefent; for 
it ismow very rare to fee either of 
thefe brought to theMarkets,though 
fome Years fince they were fold in 
as great Plenty as the commonrovnd 
Sort. 

‘Turneps delight in a light fandy 
Soil, which muft not be rich ; for in 
a rich Soil they grow rank, and are 
Ricky ; but if it be moift, they will 
thrive the better, efpecially in a 
frefh Land, where they are always 
fweeter than upon an old worn-out, 
or a rich Soil. 

The common Seafon for fowing 
of Turneps is any time from the Be- 
ginning of Fune to the Middle of 
Auguft, or a little later; tho’ it is 
not advifeable to fow them much af- 
ter, becaufe, if the Autumn fhould 
not prove very mild, they will not 
have time to apple before Winter. 
But, notwithftanding this is the gene- 
ral Seafon in which the greateft Part 
_ of Turneps are fown in the Coun- 
_ try, yet aboat London they are fown 
_ fucceflively from Marth to Auguft, 
_ by thofe who propagate them to 
fupply the Markets with theirRoots; 
but there is a great Hazard of lofing 
thofe which are fown early in the 
Year, if the Seafon fhould prove dry, 

weig. lik, ~- 
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by the Fly, which will devour whole 
Fields of this Plant while young ; fo 
that where a fmall Quantity for the 
Supply of a Family is wanted, it will 
be abfolutely neceffary to water 
them in dry Weather: and where a 
Perfon fows thofe Seeds in 4pr7/ and 
May, it fhould always be upon a 
moift Soil, otherwife they feldom 
come to good, the Heat of the Wea- 
ther at that Seafon being too great 
for them upon a dry Soil: but thofe 
which are fown toward the Middle 
or Latter-end of June, commonly 
receive fome refrefhing Showers to 
bring them forward; without which, 
it is very common to have them all 
deftroy’d. 

Thefe Seeds fhould always be 
fown upon an open Spot of Ground; 
for if they are near Hedges, Walls, 
Buildings, or Trees, they will draw 
up, and be very long-topp’d ; but 
their Roots will not grow to any 
Size. 

They are fown in great Plenty in 
the Fields near Londen ; not only 
for the Ufe of the Kitchen, bur 
for Food for Cattle ‘in Winter, 
when other Food fails ; and this 
Way is become 4 great Improvement 
to batren fandy Lands, particularly 


in Norfolk, where, by the Culture of 


Turneps, many Perfons have doubled. 
the yearly Value of their Ground. 
The Land upon which this Seed 
is fown, fhould be plow’d in 4prz/, 
twy-fallow’d in May, and made very 
fine; then the Sced fhould be fown 
pretty thin (for it being fmall, a lit- 
tle will fow a large Piece of Ground: 
two Pounds of this Seed is {ufficient 
for an Acre of Land; but one Pound 
is the common Allowance). The 
Seed muft be harrow’d in, and the 
Ground rolld with a wooden 
Roll, to break the Clods, and’ make 
the Surface even. In a Week or 
ten Days after fowing, the Plants 
4 i will 
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will come up ; at which time, if the 


Seafon fhould prove dry, they will be- 


in great Danger of being deftroyed 
by the Fly ; but if it fo happen, the 
Ground muft be fown again; for 
the Seed being cheap, the chief Ex- 
pence is the Labour. 

When the Plants have got four or 
five Leaves, they fhould be hoed to 
deftroy the Weeds, and to cut up 
the Plants where they are too thick ; 
leavingthe remaining ones about fix 
or eight Inches afunder each Way, 
which will be room enough for the 
Plants to ftand for the firft Hoeing : 
but in the fecond Hoeing, which 
muft be perform’d about threeWeeks 
or a Month after the fir, theyfhould 
be cut up, fo as that the remaining 
Plants may ftand fourteen or fixteen 
Inches Diftance, or more, efpecially 
if they are defign’d for feeding of 
Cattle ; for where the Plants are 
allow’d a good Diftance, the Roots 
will be proportionably large ; fo that 
what is loft inNumber, will be over- 
gain’d by their Bulk ; which 1s what 
{ have often obferv’d. But in fuch 
Places where they are fown for the 
Ufe of the Kitchen, they need not 
be left at a greater Diftance than 
ten Inches, or a Foot ; becaufe large 
Roots are not fo generally efteem’d 
for the Table. 

It is not many Years fince the 
Prasticeof fowing Turneps, for feed- 
ing of Cattle, has been of general 
Ule : how it happen’d that this Im- 
provement fhould have been fo long 
neglected in every Part of Europe, 
is not eafy to determine ; fince it is 
very plain, that this Piece of Hiuf- 
bandry was known to the Antients. 
For Columella, in treating of the 
feveral Kinds of Vegetables which 
are proper for the Field, recom- 
mends the cultivating of the Rapa 
in plenty ; becaufe (fays he) thofe 
Roots which are not wanted for the 
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Table, will be eaten by the Cattle. 
And yet this Plant was not much 
cultivated in the Fields till of late 
Years; nor is the true Method of 
cultivating Turneps yet known, or, 
at lealt, not praétis’d, in fome of the 
diftant Counties of England, at this 
time. For in many Places the Seed 
is fown with Barley, in the Spring ; 
and thofe Plants which come up, 
and live till the Barley is cut, pro- 
duce a little Green for the Sheep to 
pick up, but never have any Roots. 
In other Places, where the Turnep- 


feed is fown by itfelf, the Method - 


of hoeing them is not underftood ; 


‘fo that Weeds and Turneps are per- 


mitted to grow together : and where 
the Turneps come up thick in 
Patches, they are never thinned ; fo 
that they draw up to have long 
Leaves, but never can have good 
Roots ; which is the principal Part 
of the Plant; therefore fhould be 
chiefly attended to. 

‘The general Method now praéti- 
fed in England, for cultivating this 
Plant in the Fields, is the fame as 
is practifed by the Farming-garden- 
ers, who fupply the London Markets 
with thefe Roots, and is the fame as 
before directed. But it is only with- 
in the Compafs of a few Years, that 
the Country-people have been ac- 
quainted with the Method of hoeing 
them ; fo that the Farmers ufually 
employ’d Gardeners, who had been 
bred up in the Kitchen-gardens, to 
perform this Work. And the ufu- 
al Price given per Acre, for twice 
hoeing, and leaving the Crop clean, 
and the Plants fet out properly, was 
feven Shillings; at which Price the 
Gardeners could get fo much 
per Week, as to make it worth their 
while to leave their Habitations, and 


practife this in different Counties, — 


during the Seafon for this Work ; 
which always happens, after the 
4 greateft 
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reateft Hurry of Bufinefs in the 

itchen-gardens is over: fo that 
they ufually formed themfelves in 
{mall Gangs of fix or feven Perfons, 
and fet out on their different Routes; 
each Gang fixing at: a Diftance 
from the reft, and undertaking the 
Work of as many Farmers in the 
Neighbourhood, as they could ma- 
nage in the Seafon : but as this 
Work is now perform’d by many 
Country Labourers, that Practice is 
loft to the Kitchen-gardeners, the 
Labourers doing it much cheaper. 

There has alfo been another Me- 
thod prattis’d very lately, by fome 
very curious Farmers, in cultivating 
of Turneps; which is, by fowing 
the Seed in. Rows, with the Drill- 
plough. In fome Places, the Rows 
are fown. three Feet afunder, in 
others four, in fome five, and fome 
fix. The latter has been recommend- 
ed by fome, as the moft. proper Di- 
ftance - and although the Intervals 
are fo large, yet the Crop produc’d 
on anAcre has been much greater, 
than upon the fame Quantity of 
Land where the Rows have been 
but half this Diftance; and upon all 
the Fields which have been drilled, 


the Crops have greatly exceeded 


thofe which have been hand-hoed. 
The late Lord Vifcount Town/bend 
was at the Expence of making the 
Trial of thefe two different Methods 
of Hufbandry, with the greateft 
Care, by equally dividing the fame 
Fields into different Lands, which 
were alternately fown in Drills, and 
the intermediate Lands in broad 
Caft. The latter were hoed by 
Hand, in the common Method, and 
the other cultivated by the Hoeing- 
plough ; and when the Roots were 
fully grown, his Lordfhip had an 
equal Quantity of Land, which had 
been fown in different Methods, 
_ meafured,-and the Roots drawn up 
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and weighed ; and thofe Roots 


which had been cultivated by the 
Plough, were fo much larger than 
the other, that the Crop of one Acre 
weighed a Ton and an half more than 
thatofanAcrein theotherHufbandry. © 

But when the Turneps are fown 
in Drills, they will require to be 
hoed by Hand, to feparate and cut 
out the Plants, where they are too 
near together in theRows ; as alfo to 
cut up the Weeds between the Plants 
where the Plough cannot reach them. 
If this is carefully perform’d, thé 
plowing of the Intervals, which en- 
courage the Growth of the Roots, 
by thus ftirring of the Ground, will 
make it much better prepar’d for 
the Crop of Barley, or whatever 
elfe is fown the following Spring. 
This Method of Culture may be fup- 
pos’d to be more expenfive than 
that commonly prattis’d, by thofe 
unacquainted with it ; but thofe who 
have inade Trials of both, find the 
Horfe - plowing to be much the 
cheapetft, and by far the beft. For. 
the Country - people who are em- 
ployed in Hand-hoeing of Turneps, 
are very apt to hurry over their 
Work, fo that half the Weeds are 
left growing, and the Plants are fel- 
dom fingled out fo well as they 
fhould be ; nor are they curious 
enough to diftinguifh the Charlock 
(which is one of the moft common 
Weeds in arable Land) from the 
Turneps ; fo that about the Middle 
of September it is very common to fee 
the Fields of Turneps full of the 
yellow Flowers of the Charlock. 
Now, in the Horfe-plowing, all the 
Weeds in the Intervals will be in- 
tirely deftroyed; fo that if a few 
Plants in the Rows of Turneps 
fhould be overlook’d, they may be 
eafily drawn out when they appear 
vifible. 

The greatefi Evil which attends a 
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| Crop of Turneps, is that of their be- 


ing deflroyed by the Fly ; which 
ufually happens {oon after the Plants 
come above-ground, or while they 
are in the Seed-leat ; for after they 
have put out their rough Leaves 
pretty flrong, they will be patt this 
Danger. This is always in dry 
Weather ; fothat if there happens 
Rain when .the Turneps come up, 
they will grow fo faft, as to be foon 
out of Danger from the Fly. And 
it has been found, that thofe which 
have been fown inDrills have efcap’d 
the Fly much better than thofe which 
are fown in the broad Caft: but 
if Soot is fown along the Surface of 
each Drill, it will be of great Ser- 
vice to keep off the Fly ; and a {mall 
Quantity of it will be fuflicient for 
a large Field, where the Drills only 
are to be cover’d. 

Another Danger of the Crops be- 
ing defiroyed, is from the Caterpil- 
lers, which very often attack them, 
when they are grown fo large as to 
have fix or eight Leaves on a Plant. 
The fureft Method of deftroying 
thefe Infeéts is, to turn a large Par- 
cel of Poultry into theField ; which 
fhould be kept hungry, and turn’d 
early in the Morning into the Field. 
Thefe Fowls will foon devour the 
Infeéts, and clear the Turneps. To 
this Evil the Turneps which are fown 
in Drills are not fo much expos’d ; 
for as the Ground between the Rows 
will be kept ftirred, the Plants will 
be kept growing; fo will not be in 
Danger of fuffering from thefe In- 
fe€is; for the Parent-infects never 
depofit their Eggs upon any Plants 
which are in Health; but as foon 
as they are ftinted, they are immedi- 
ately cover’d with the Eggs of thefe 
Infeéis.. And this holds in general 
with Vegetables as with Animals, 
which are feldom attack’d — by 
Vermine when they are in perfect 
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Health ; fo that it is the Di- 
feafe which occafions the Vermin, 
and not the Vermin the Difeafe, 
whereas, when they become un- 
healthy, they are foon overfpread 
as iscommonly imagin’d. Now as 
the Plants will always be in greater 
Health when the Ground is well 
ftirr’d about them, fo there will be 
lefs Danger of their fuffering from 
thefe Enemies, when they are culti- 
vated by the Horfe-hoe, than in the 
common way. 

When the Turneps are fown in 
Drills, it will be the beft way to hoe 
between every other Row at firft, 
and, fome time after, to hoe the al- 
ternate Intervals ; by which Method, 
the Plants will receive more Benefit 
from the often ftirring of theGround, 
than they would do, if all the Inter- 
vals were hoed at one time; and the 
Plants will be in lefs Danger of fuf- 
fering from the Earth being thrown 
up too high on fome Rows, while 
others may be left too bare of Earth: 
but when the Earth has been thrown 
up on one Side of the Drill, it may 
be turned down again before the 
next Interval is hoed. And this al- 
ternate moving of the Earth will 
prepare the Ground very well for 
the fucceeding Crop, as well as 
greatly improve the Turneps. But 
as this Piough cannot well be drawn 
nearer to the Drills than two or three 
Inches,the remainingGround fhould 
be forked to loofen the Parts, and 
make way for the Fibres of the 
Roots to ftrike out into the Inter- 
vals; otherwife, if the Landis ftrong, - 
?t will become fo hard in thefe 
Places which are not flirred, as to 
ftint the Growth of the Turneps. 
And this may be done at a {mall 
Expence ; a good Hand will per- 
forma great deal of this Work ina 
Day ; and whoever will makeTrial; 
will find their Account in pradtifing 
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it ; efpecially on all flrong Land, 
where the Turneps are much more 
liable to fuffer from the binding of 
the Ground, than they will be on a 
loofe Soil ; but yet, in all Sorts of 
Ground, it will be of great Service 
to practife this. 

When the Ground is thus ftirr’d 
in every Part, one Plowing will be 
fufficient, after the Turneps are eat- 
en, for the fowing of Barley, or any 
other Crop; fo that there will be an 
Advantage in this, when the Tur- 
neps are kept late on the Ground, as 
will be often the Cafe, efpecially 
when they are cultivated for feeding 
of Ewes, becaufe it is often the Mid- 
dle of Apri/ before the Ground will 
be cleared: for the late Feed in the 
Spring, before the natural Grafs 
comes up, Is the moft wanted, where 
Numbers of Sheep or Ewes are 
-maintain’d; and eneAcre of Turneps 
will afford moreFced, than fiftyAcres 
of the beft Pafture, at that Seafon. 

In Norfolk, and fome other Coun- 
ties, they cultivate. great Quantities 
of Turneps for feeding of Black 
Cattle, which turns to great Advan- 
tage to their Farms ; for hereby they 
procure a good Drefling for their 
Land: fothat they have extraordi- 
nary good Crops of Barley upon 
thofe Lands, which would not have 
been worth the plowing, if it had 
not been thus hufbanded. 


When the Turneps are fed off the 


Ground,.the Cattle fhould not be 
fuffer’d to run over too much of 
the Ground ; for if they are not con- 
find by Hurdles to as much as is 
fufficient for them one Day (and 
thefe fhould be every Day remov’d 
forward’, the Cattle will f{poil three 
times the Quantity of Turneps the 
caneat; fo that itis very bad Hat- 
bandry to give them too much room. 
I cannot omit taking notice of a 
common Miftake, which has gene- 
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rally prevailed with Perfons who 
have not been well inform’d to the 
contrary ; which is, in relation to 
the Mutton which is fatted with 
Turneps, moft People believing it to. 
be rank and ill-tafted ; whereas it is 
a known Fatt, that the beft Mutton 
this Country affords, is all fatted 
on ‘Turneps; and that rank Mut- 
ton, whofe Fat is yellow, is what the 
low marfhy Lands of Lincolnfbire, 
and other rank Paftures, produce. 

In order to fave good Turnep- 
feeds, you fhould traniplant fome of 
the faireft Roots in February, place- 
ing them at leaft two Feet afunder 
each Way, obferving to keep the 
Ground clear from W eeds, until the 
Turneps have fpread fo as to cover 
the Ground, when they will prevent 
the Weeds from growing; and when 
the Pods are formed, you thould 
carefully guard them againft the 


Birds, otherwife they will devour 


it, efpecially when it is near ripe; 
at which time you fhould either 
fhoot the Birds as they alight up- 
on the Seed, or lay fome birdl:m’d 
Twigs upon it, whereby fome of 
them will be caught; and if they 
are permitted to remain fome time, 
and afterward turn’d loofe, they 
will prevent the Birds from coming 
thither again fome time, as I have 
experimented. When theSeed is ripe, 
it fhould be cut up, and {pread to dry 
in the Sun; after which it may be 
threfh’d out, and preferved for Ufe. 

RAPHANISTRUM, Charlock. 

This differs from the Radifh, in 
having a jointed Pod, containing one 
roundifh Seed in each Joint. 

There are fevera! Varieties of this 
Plant, two of which grow wild in 
England ; the others are Natives of 
France, Spain, and Italy; but 2s they 
are Weeds which grow frequently 
on aravie Land, I fhal! not enumee 
rate the Varieties, 
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RAPHANUS, Radihh. 

The Chai a@ers are; 

The Flower confsfts of four Leaves, 
which are placed in form of a Cro/s : 
out of the Fl wer-cup rifes the Poin- 
tal, which afterward turns toa Pod 
ix form of an Horn, that is thick, 
Spongy, and furniferd with a double 
Row of roundifh Seeds, which are fe- 
parated by a thin Membrane. 

The Speczes are ; 

1. RapHanus minor oblongus. C, 
B. P. Small oblong or common 
Radifh. 

2, RaPHANUS niger major rotun- 
dus, Mor. Hift. Great round black 
Radith, commonly call’d The Spa- 
nife Radifh. 

3. Rapuanus major orbicularis, 
frribus candidis. C. B. P. Great 
round - rooted Radifh, with white 
Flowers. 

4. RapuHanus minor oblongus py- 
viformis, vulgo Ramurazza. Hort. 
Cath. The leffer Rad:fh, with an 
oblong pear-fhap’d Root. 

5. Rapuanus major orbicularis, 
wel rotundus. C. B. P. Greater 
Radifh, with a round Root, com- 
monly call’d White Spant/ Radihh. 

The firft Sort here mention’d is 
that which is commonly cultivated 
in Kitchen-gardens for its Root ; 
of which there are feveral Varieties, 
as the Small-topp’d, the Deep-red, 
and the Long-topp’d ftrip’d Radith ; 
all which are Varieties arifing from 
Culture, .The fmall-topp’d Sort is 
moft commonly preferr’d by the 
Gardeners near London ; becaufe 
they require much lefs room than 
thofe with large Tops, and may be 
left much clofer together ; and as 
the forward Radifhes are what pro- 
duce the greateft Profit to the Gar- 


- gener, fo thefe being commonly fown — 


upon Borders near Hedges, Walls, 


or Pales, if they are of the large-top-° 


ped Sort, they will be apt to grow 
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moftly at Top, and not fwell fo 
much in the Root as the other, efpe- 
cially if they are left pretty clofe. 

The Seafons for fowing this Seed 
are various, according to the time 
when they are defired for Ufe; but 
the earlieft Seafon is commonly to- 
ward the Latter-end of O@odser, when 
the Gardeners near London fow them 
to fupply the Market; and thefe, if 
they do not mifcarry, will be fit for 
Ufe in March following, which is 
full as foon as moft People care to 
eatthem, Thefe (as I faid before) 
are commonly fown on warm Bor- 
ders, near Walls, Pales, or Hedges, 
where they may be defended from 
the cold Winds. 

The fecond Sowing is commonly 
about Chriffmas, provided the Seafon 
be mild, and the Ground in a fit” 
Condition to work : thefe are fown 
near Shelter, but not fo near Pales 
and Hedges as the firft Sowing. 
Thefe, if they are not deftroy’d by 
Froft, will be fit for Ufe the Begin- 
ning of 4pri/: but in order to have 
a Succeffion of thefe Roots for the 
Table through the Seafon, yon 
fhould repeat fowing of their Seeds 
once a Fortnight, from the Middle 
of Fanuary till the Beginning of 
April; always obferving to fow the 
latter Crops upon a moift Soil, ‘and 
an open Situation ; otherwife they 
run up, and grow fticky, before they 
are fit for Ufe. 

Many of the Gardeners near Lon- 
don fow Carrot-{eed with their early 
Radifhes; fo that when their Ra- 
difhes are kill’d, the Carrots will re- 
main : for the Seeds of Carrots com- 
monly lie in the Ground five or fix 
Weeks before they come up, and 
the Radifhes feldom lie abave a 
Fortnight under-ground ; fo that 
thefe are often up, and kill’d, when 
the Carrot-féed remains fafe in the 
Ground : but when both Crops fuc- 

ceed, 
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ceed, the Radifhes muft be drawn 
off very young; otherwife the Car- 
rots will be drawn up fo weak, as 
not to be able to fupport themfelves 
when the Radifhes are gone. 

It is alfo a conftant Praftice with 
thefe Gardeners, to mix Spinach- 
feed with their latter Crop of Ra- 
difhes ; fo that when the Radithes 
are drawn off, and the Ground 
clean’d between the Spinach, it will 
grow prodigioufly, and in a Fort- 
night’s time will as completely cover 
the Ground, as though there had 
been no other Crop. And this Spi- 
nach, if it be of the broad-leav’d 
Kind, will be larger and fairer than 
it commonly is when by itfelf ; 
becaufe where People have no other 
Crop mix’d with it, they commonly 
fow it too thick, whereby it is drawn 
up weak; but here the Roots ftand 
pretty far apart, fo that after the Ra- 
difhes are gone, they have full room 
to {pread ; and if the Soil be good, it 
is a prodigious Size this Spinach will 
grow to, before it runs up for Seed: 
but thisHufbandry is chiefly pra€tis’d 
by fuch Gardeners as pay very dear 
for their Land, and are oblig’d to 
have as many Crops in a Year as 
poffible, otherwife they could not 
afford to pay fuch large Rents. 

When the Radifhes are come up, 
and have got five or fix Leaves, they 
muft be pull’d up where they are too 


clofe; otherwife they will draw up 


to top, but the Roots will not in- 
creafe their Bulk. In doing of this, 
fome only draw them out by Hand: 
but the beft Method is, to hoe them 
with a fmall Hoe, which will ftir the 
Ground, and deftroy the young 
Weeds, and alfo promote theGrowth 
of the Plants. The Diftance which 
thefe fhould be left, if for drawing 
up fmall, may be threeInches; but 
if they are to ftand until they are 
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pretty large, fix Inches are full near 
enough ; and a fmall Spot of Ground 
will afford as many Radifhes at each 
fowing, as can be {pentin a Family 
while they are good. 

If you intend to fave Seeds of 
your Radifhes, you fhould, at the 
Beginning of May, prepare a Spot of 
Ground in proportion to the Quan- 
tity of Seeds intended (but you 
fhould always make Allowance for 
bad Seafons; becaufe it often hap- 
pens, in a very dry Seafon, that 
there will not be a fourth Part of 
the Quantity of Seeds upon the fame 
Proportion of Ground as there will 
be in a moift Seafon). This Ground 
fhou!d be well dug and Jevell’d; then 
you fhould draw up fome of the 
ftraiteft and beft-colour’d Radifhes 
(throwing away all fuch as are fhort, 
and that branch oat in their Roots): 
thefe fhould be planted in Rows three 
Feet Diftance, and two Feet afunder 
in the Rows ; obferving, if the Sea- 
fon be dry, to water them until they 
have taken Root ; after which they 
will require no farther Care, but 
only to hoe down the Weeds be- 
tween them, until they are advanced 
fo high, as to fpread over the 
Ground, when they will prevent the 
Growth of Weeds. 

When the Seed begins to ripen, 
you fhould carefully guard it again# 
the Birds, which will otherwife de- 
troy it. When it is ripe (which you 
may know by the Pods changing 
brown), you fhould cut it, and fpread 
it in the Sun to dry ; after which you 
fhould threfh it out, and lay ie up 
forUfe, where the Mice cannot come 
to it, otherwife they will eat it up. 

The fmall round-rooted Radith 
is not very common in Exg/and; but 
in many Parts of Jta/y it is the only 
Sort cultivated. The Roots of this 
Kind are many times as large as a 
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{mall Turnep, and are very {weet. 
This may be propagated in the fame 
manner as the common Sort; but 
only with this Difference; vz. That 
_ this muft not be fown till the Be- 
ginning of March, and the Plants 
allow’d a greater Diitance. The 
Seeds of this Kind are very fubjec&t 
to degenerate when fav'd in Exgland; 
fo that itis proper to have them from 
Abroad every Year. 

The other round-rooted Radifhes 
are rarely cultivated in England ; but 
thofe who have a mind to have 
them, may fow them in the fame 
manner as the laft, — 

The Black and White Spani/> Ra- 
difhes are commonly cultivated for 
medicinal Ufe; though there are 
fome who are very fond of them for 
the Table. Thefe are commonly 
fown about the Middle of ‘Fz/y, or a 
little earlier; and they are fit for the 
‘Table by the End of Auguff, or the 
Beginning of September; and they 
will continue good till the Fro 
{poils them. Thefe muft be thinned 
to a greater Diftance than the com- 
mon Sort ; for the Roots of thefe 
grow as large as Turneps ; there- 
fore fhould not be left nearer toge- 
. ther than fix Inches. 

Some Perfons who are very curi- 
ous to have thefe Roots in Winter, 
draw them out of the Ground before 
the hard Froft comes on, and lay 
them up in dry Sand, in the fame 
manner as is pradtis’d for Carrots ; 
being careful to guard them from 
Wet and Frofi; and by this Method 
they preferve them till the Spring. 

RAPISTRUM, Charlock, or 
Wild Moyftard. 

There are two or three Species of 
this Plant, one of which grows wild 
in England; the other two are 
Weeds inthe South of France, Italy, 
and Spazz. Thefe are never pre¢- 


ferv'd, except by Botanifls for Var — 
riety. ‘ey 

RAPUNCULUS, Rampions. _ 

The CharaGers are; 

The Flower confifts of one Leaf, ix 
its Form approaching to a Bell-foape ; 
but is fo expanded and cut, that it 
almoft reprefents the Figure of a Star: 
the Pointal is commonly fplit into two 
horned Divifions, and the Flower-cup 
Lecomes a Fruit, which is divided in- 
to three Cells, inclofing many fall 
Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Rapuncutus /picatus.C.B.P. 
Spiked Rampion. 

. 2. Rapuncunus fpicatus albus. 
C. B. P. Spiked Rampion, with a 
white Flower. . 

3. Rapuncutus Alpinus cormicu- 
latus.C. B. P. Horned Rampion of 
the .4/ps. 

4. Rapuncutus /cabiofe capitulo 
caruleo, C.B.P, Rampion with 
blue tcabious-like Heads. 

5. Rapuncurus fcabiofe capitulo 
albo. C. B. P. Rampion with white 
{cabious-like Heads. 

6. Rapuncuius fpicatus, flore 
flavefcente. Inf. R. H. Spiked Ram- 
pion, with a yellqwith Flower. 

7. Rapuncutus Creticus, feu 
pyramidalis altera. C.B.P, Pyra- 
midal Rampion of Crete. 

8. Rapuncutus folio graminco. 
Inft. R. H. Grafs-leav’d Rampion. 

9g. Rapuxcutus Creticus petro- 
marula, fiore albo. Tourn.Cor. Ram- 
pion of Crete, with a white Flower. 

10. Rapuncuus Orientals, fo- 
fits anguftis dentatis. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaitern Rampion, with narrow in- 
dented Leaves. 

11. Rapuncutus Orientalis an- 
guftifolias multicaulis totus floridus. 
Journ. Cor. Eatery narrow -leav’d 
Rampion, with many Stalks, filled 
with Flowers, 
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12.Rapuncu tus Orientalis, cam- 
panule pratenfis folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Rampion, with a Meadow- 
bell-flower-leaf. 

13. Rapuncutus Orientalis, fo- 
liis longioribus, afperis & rigidis. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaitern Rampion, with 
longer rough ftiff Leaves. 

14. Rapuncutus Oriextalis al- 
tifimus, foliis glabris S rigidis. 
Tourn. Cor. The talleit Eaftern Ram- 
pion, with {mooth ftiff Leaves. 

15. RAPUNCULUS Orientalis, he- 
Speridis folio. Tourn. Cor, Haftern 
Rampion, with a Dames- violet - 
leaf. 

Thefe are all of them hardyPlants, 
which will thrive in the open Air. 
They are propagated by Seed, which 
fhould be fown in Autumn ; for if 
they are kept out of the Ground till 
the Spring, they frequently fail. 
Thete Seeds fhould be fown on a Bed 
of frefh undunged Earth, where they 
are defigned to remain ; for they do 
not thrive fo well when they are 
tranfplanted. Therefore the beft 
Method is, to make {mall Drills 
crofs the Bed, about eighteen Inches 
afunder, and fow the Seeds therein : 
then cover them lightly over with 
Earth; for if they are buried too 
deep, they will rot in the Ground. 
In about a Month after the Seeds are 
fown, the Plants will come up, 
when they fhould be diligently weed- 
ed; which is all the Care they will 
require till Spring; at which time 
the Plants fhould be thinned where 
they are too clofe, fo as to leave them 
fix or feven Inches apart in the Rows ; 
and afterward they require no far- 
ther Attention butto keep them clear 
from Weeds. In Fune the Plants 
will flower, and if the Summer prove 
favourable, they will produce ripe 
Seeds. 

As thefe Plants do not continue 
above two or three Years, there 
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fhould be Seeds fown every other 
Year, to continue the Sorts; for 
they are Plants which require little 
Trouble to cultivate them, and their 
Flowers make a pretty Variety in 
large Gardens; therefore they fhould 
be allowed a Place amongft other 
hardy Flowers. 

RAPUNTIUM, Rampions, or 
Cardinal’s Flower. 

“The Species are; 

The Flower confifis of one Leaf, 
which is of an anomalous Figure, hol- 
lowed like a Pipe, and furrow'd or 
chanell'd; divided, as it were, into 
many Parts, in the Shape of a Tongue, 
defended by a Vagina or Covering, 
which enfolds the Pointal: when the 
Flowers decay, the Flower-cup turas 
to a Fruit, divided into three Cells 
Sull of Jmall Seeds, which adbere to 
a Placenta, which is dividedinto three 
Parts. 

The Species are ; 

1. RAPUNTIUM maximum, cocci- 
neo {picato flore. Col. in Rech. Great- 
er Rampions, with a crimfon fpiked 
Flower, commonly cali’d The fear- 
let Cardinal’s Flower. 

2.Rapuntium Americanum, fore 
dilute ceruleo. H.R. Par. The blue 
Cardinal’s Flower. 

3. Rapuntium Americanum, vir- 
ge auree foliis, parvo flore carulzo. 
Tourn. Cardinal’s Flower © with 
Golden-rod-leaves, and a fmall blue 
Flower. 

4. Rapuntium Americanum, fo- 
ribus albis. Inf, R. H. American 
Cardinal Flower, with white Flow- 
ers. 

5. Rapuntium Americanum, coc- 
cineo flore, liners albis eleganter pifo, 
Inft. R. H. American Cardinal Flow- — 
er, with a {carlet Flower, elegantly. 
ftriped with White. 

6.RapuntTium Americanum a@l- 
tiffimum, foliis cirfii, fore virefcente. 
Plam. Cat. Thetalleft American Car- 

dinal 


dinal Flower, with Leaves like the 
Melancholy - thiftle, and greenifh 
Flowers. 

7. Rapuntium Americanum, fo- 
liis cirfii lucidis, flare multiplici coc- 
cineo conglobato. Plum. Cat. Ameri- 
can Cardinal Flower, with fhining 
Melancholy-thiftle-leaves, and many 
{carlet Flowers growing, in Clu- 
iters. 

8. Rapuntium Americanum, tra- 
chelii folio, fore purpurafcente, Plum. 
Cat. American Cardinal Flower, with 
a Throatwort-leaf, and a purplifh 
Flower, 

9. Rapunrium Americanum, fo- 
hits oblongis, floribus parvis caruleis, 
Spica longifima. American Cardinal 
Flower, with oblong Leaves, and 
{mall blue Flowers, growing in a 
long Spike. 

10. Rapuntium wrens Solonienfe. 
Mor. H. R. Ble: Burning Car- 
dinal Flower of Blois. 

11. Rapuntium wrens, fiore pur- 
pureo-cerruleo. Inf. R. H. Burning 
Cardinal Flower, with a bluifh-pur- 
ple Flower. 7 

12. RaPUNTIUM Africanum mi- 
nus anguflifolium, flore violaceo. Inf. 
R. H. Leffer narrow-leav’d African 
Cardinal Flower, with a violet-co- 
Jour’d Flower. 

13. Rapuntium ¢thiopicum, 

_vidolaceo galeato flore, foliis pinaftri. 
Breyn, Cent. Ethiopian Cardinal 
Flower, with a violet galeated 
Flower, and Leaves like the Pi- 
nafter. 

14. Rapuntium &thiopicum, 
caerulea galeato flore, foltis coronopt. 
Breyn. Cent. Ethiopian Cardinal 

_ Flower, with a blue galeated Flow- 
er, and Leaves like Bucks-horn- 
plantain. 

1s. Rapuntium &£thiopicum, 
ca@ruleo galeato flore, foliis dentatis. 
Breyn. Cent, Ethiopian Cardinal 


Flower, with a blue galeated Flow. 
er, and indented Leaves. ‘5 

16. Rapunrium Canadenfe pu- 
milum, linarie folio. Sarrac. Low 
Canady Cardinal Flower, with a 
Toadflax-leaf. 

17. Rapuntium Creticum mini- 
mum, bellidis folio, fore maculato. 
Tourn. Cor. The leaft Cardinal 
Flower of Crete, with a Daify-leaf, 
and a {potted Flower. 

The firft Sort is greatly prized by 
the Curious for the Beauty of its rich 
crimfon Flowers, which exceed all 
the Flowers I have yet feen, in the 
Deepnefs of its Colour: and thefe 
commonly, when their Roots are 
ftrong, produce large Spikes of thefe 
Flowers, which continue a long 
time in Beauty, and make a moft 
magnificent Shew amongft- other 
Flowers. The time of their Flow- 
ering 1s commonly in Fu/y and Ay- 
guft ; and if the Autumn proves very 
favourable, they will fometimes pro- 
duce good Seeds in England. Thefe 
Plants are Natives of Virginia and 
Carolina, where they grow by the 
Sides of Rivulets, and make a moft 
beautiful Appearance; from whence 
the Seeds are often fent into Exgland. 
Thefe Seeds commonly arrive here 
in the Spring ; at which time they 
fhould be fown in Pots fill’d with 
light Earth, and but juft cover'd 
over; for if the Seeds are buried 
deep, they will not grow. Thefe 
Pots thould be placed under a Frame, 
to defend them from Cold, until the 
Seafon is a little advane’d; but they 
fhould not be plac’d on an Hot-bed, 


. which will injure the Seeds. 


When the Weather is warm, to- 
ward the Middle of 4pri/, thefe Pots 
fhould be placed in the open Air, in 
a Situation where they may have the 
morning Sun till Twelve of the 
Cloex, obferving to water them.con- 


ftantly 


ftantly in dry Weather ; and when 
the Plants are come up, and are 
grown pretty ftrong, they fhould be 
tranfplanted each into a fmall Pot 
fill’d with frefh light Earth, and 
placed in the fame Situation, ob- 
ferving to te them in dry Wea- 
ther ; and in Winter they fhould be 
placed under an Hot- bed - frame, 
where they may be fhelter’d from fe- 
vere Frofts; but in mild Weather 
they fhould be as much expofed to 
the open Air as poffible. 

The March followiug thefe Plants 
fhould be put into larger Pots fill’d 
with the fame frefh Earth, and plac’d, 
as before, to the morning Sun; ob- 
ferving to water them in dry Wea- 
ther, which will caufe them to flow- 
er ftrong the Autumn following. 

Thefe Plants are alfo propagated 
by parting of their Roots: the beft 

_Seafon for which is, either foon af- 
ter they are paft Flower, or inMarch; 
obferving to water and manage 
them, as hath been directed for the 
feedling Plants, both in Winter and 
Summer. E 

The blue Sort conftantly produces 
ripe Seeds in Exgland, which fhould 
be fown foon after they are ripe: in 
the Spring following the Plants will 
come up, when they fhould be tranf- 
planted and manag’d as the other 
Sort ; with which Culture this will 
alfo agree. This is preferv’d for 
Variety ; but the Flowers are not 
near fo beautiful as thofe of the 
former Sort. 

The thirdSort hath fmall blueFlow- 
ers, and is an annual Plant, perifh- 

_ing as foon as the Seeds are ripe. 
This may be raifed in the fame 
manner as the former; but is fearce- 
ly worthy of a Place in the Flower- 
arden. 

The fourth Sort is a Variety of the 
fecond, from which it differs only 
jn the Colour of the Flower; and 


the fifth Sort is a Variety of thefirft; - 


but neither of thefe Variations are 
lafting: for from the Seeds which I 
have faved from thefe, and fown, I 
had fcarce one Plant which prov’d of 
the fame Colours as the Parent- 
plants. 

The fixth and feventh Sorts feem 
to.be only Varieties of each cther. 
The fixth Sort I have propagated fe- 
veral times, and have had the Plants 
produce Flowers; but the feventh [ 
have not yetfeenin Flower. Thefe 
were collected by Mr. Robert Millar 
in Famaica. 

The eighth Sort is an annual Plant; 
if the Seeds of this are permitted to 
{catter in the Pots, and are fhelter’d 
in Winter, the Plants will come up 
in plenty, and require little more 
Care than to tran{plant them into 


Pots, and place them in a warm — 


Situation. 
The ninth Sort is a biennial Plant, 


which perifhes foon after the Seeds - 


are ripe. This produces very fmall 
blue Flowers, growing in long flen- 
der Spikes ; fo makes but an indif- 
ferent Appearance. 

The tenth Sort is an hardy Plant, 
fo may be fown in the common 
Ground ; and if the Seafon proves 
favourable, the Plants will flower, 
and perfect their Seeds the fame 
Year; and, in a warm Situation, the 
Plants will live through the Winter. 


The eleventh is only a Variety of | 


this. 

The twelfth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth Sorts are annual 
Plants, which perifh as foon as their 
Seeds are ripe. The Flowers of 
thefe are {mall; fo are not much 
valued. 

The fixteenth and feventeenth 
Sorts are alfo pretty hardy ; but as 
they have little Beauty, are feldom 

referv’d in Gardens, 

RAUVOLFIA. 

The 
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The CharadGers are; 

It kath a tubulous Flower confift- 
ing of one Leaf, whofe upper-Part 
fpreads open into a plain Surface, and 
is cut into feveral Parts; from whofe 
Cup arifes the Pointal, fixed like a 


Nail, which afterward becomes an 


almoft globular foft Fruit, full of 


Milk, in which are contained one or 
two hard Seeds. &: 
The Species are ; 
1.Rauvotria tetraphylla angu- 
fifolia. Plum. Nov. Gen. Four-leay’d 
Rauvolfia, with narrow Leaves. 

2. Ravvotria tetraphylia lati- 
falia; Plum. Nov. Gen. Four-leav'd 
Rauvolfia, with broad Leaves. 

This Name was given to this 
Genus of Plants by Father Plumer, 
who was the Perfon that difcover'd 
them in America, in Honour,to Zeo- 
nard Ravwolf, who was a curious 
Botanift, and flourifh’d about the 
Year 1583. He travell'd into the 
Holy Land, and feveral other Places 
in the Eait, and publifh’d his Travels 
in High-Duich, which were tran{- 
lated into£zg/i/a under theInfpection 
of the great Mr. Ray. 

Thefe Plants grow plentifully at 
Campechy,fromwhence I receiv’d their 
Seeds, which were collected by Mr. 
Robert Millar, Surgeon. 

"The Seeds of thefe Plants fhould 
be fown in Pots fill’d with freth 
Earth, and plung’d into an Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark ; for as they are 
very hard, they frequently remain a 
long time in the Ground : therefore 
when they are in Pots, they may be 
fhifted from one Bed to another, as 
their Heat decays, When the Plants 
some up, they muft be frequently 
refrefh’d with Water; but it muft 
not be given them in large Quaniti- 
ties; for the Plants are fucculent, 
and full of a milky Juice; fo are in 
Danger of rotting with too: much 
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large Share of frefh Air admitted to 
them in warm Weather ; and when 
they are about two Inches high, they 
fhould be tranfplanted each into a 
feparate {mall Pot filled with frefh 
light Earth, and then plunged into 
the Hot-bed again; obferving to 
fhade them from the Sun, until they 
have taken new Root; after which 
time they fhould have free Air ad- 
mitted to them every Day, in pro- 
portion to the Warmth of the Seafon. 
In this Hot-bed the Plants may re- 
main till toward Michaelmas, when 
they fhould be removed into the 
Stove, and plunged into the Tan- 
ners Bark, where they mutt be kept 
warm, and not have too much Moitt- 
ure in cold Weather, left it rot 
them. 

As thefe Plants are Natives of 
very hot Countries, fo they will not 
live in the open Air in England ; 
therefore they fhould conftantly re- 
main in the Stove; and if they re- 
main in the Bark-bed, they will 
thrive much fafter, than when they 
are placed on Stands in a dry Stove. 
But in the Summer -feafon they 
fhould have a large Share of frefh 
Air admitted to them; and the 
Leaves of the Plants muft be now- 
and-then wafhed with a Sponge, to 
clear them from the Filth they are 
apt to contraét ; which, if fuffer’d to 
remain, will retard the Growth of 
the Plants. Where this Care ts taken 
of them, they will thrive very faft, 
and the fecond Year will produce 
Flowers, and continue fo to do for 
many Years ; and will perfeét their 
Seeds in England. 'They may alfo 
be propagated by Cuttings, which 
fhould be laid to dry for two or 
three Days before they are planted; 
and then fhould be plung’d into a” 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
obferving to fhade them until they 
have taken Root; after which time 

they 
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they may be treated as the feedling 
Plants.~ 
RESEDA, Baftard-rocket. 
The CharaGers are; 

It hath a polypetalous anomalous 
Flower, compofed of feveral diffimilar 
Petals, out of whofe Cup arifes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
membranaceous Fruit, for the moft 
part three or four-cornered, oblong, 
and, as it were, cylindraceous, preg- 
nant with roundife Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Resepa vulgaris. C. B. P. 
Common Baftard-rocket. 

z.Resepa crifpa Gallica. Bocce. 
Rar. Pj. Curled French Baftard- 
rocket. 

3. Resepa Jatifolia, flore favo. 
Mor. Hiff. Broad-leav’d Baftard- 
rocket, with a yellow Flower. 

4. Reseva foltis calcitrape, flore 
albo. Mor, H. R. Bilz/. Baftard- 
rocket with Star-thifile-leaves, and 
a white Flower. 

5. Resepa minor vulgaris. Inft. 
R. H. Smaller common Baftard- 
rocket..." 

6. REsEDA minor vulgaris, folio 
minus incifo. Inf. R. H. “Smaller 
common Baftard-rocket, with a 
Leaf lefs cut, 

7. REseDA minor vulgaris, foliis 
integris. Inf. R. H. Small common 
Baftard-rocket, with whole Leaves. 
_ 8. Resepa Pyrenaica, lnarie 
folio glauco. Schol. Bat. 
Baftard - rocket, with a glaucous 

‘Toad-flax-leaf. 

Q. Resepa Agyptiaca minor, flo- 
vibus fragrantiffimis. The Miguonctte 
@’Ezypt, or {mall fweet-{cented Re- 
eda. “a 

Thefe Plants are preferved in the 
Gardens of fome Perfons, who are 
curious in Botany ; but at prefent 
they are not ufed in Medicine. All of 
them, but the laft, are very hardy 
Plants, which are propagated bySecds : 


Pyrenean 
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thefe fhould be fown in the Spring, 
on an open Bed of freth undunged 
Earth, in the Place where they are 
defign’d to remain; and when the 
Plants come up, they fhould be hoed 
to feparate them, where they are too 
clofe, as alfo to deftroy the Weeds. 
The four firft Sorts fhould be allow- 
ed eighteen Inches, or two Feet ; 
‘but the other Sorts, being of lefs 
Grow#l; do not require above half _ 
that room. ‘The Weeds fhould be 
confiantly hoed down between the 
Plants when they arife, which is alf 
the Culture the Plants require. Some 
of thefe Plants will flower the faine 
Year they arefown, when they come 
up early in the Spring ; but in gene- 
ital they do not flower till the fecond 
Year, when they produce their Seeds, 
and the Plants commonly perifh 
foon after. If the Seeds of thefe 
Plants are permitted to fcatter, the 
Plants will come up, and fteck the 
Ground, fo as to become Weeds. 
The ninth Sort hath been lately 
introduced into the Exg/i/ Gardens... 
The Plants of this Sort.are generally 
annual, and perifh foon after their 
Seeds are ripe ; though if the Plants 
are placed in a warm Stovein the 
Autumn, they may be preferWjd.thro’ 
the Winter, and the Blants will keep 
conftantly in Flower. . 
This Sort fhould be fown on a 
moderate Hot-bed in March; and 
when the Plants are flrong enough to © 
tranfplani, they fhould be pricked 
Out upon another moderate Hot-bed 
to bring them forward: but the’ 
Plants fhould have a large Share of 
Air in warm Weather, otherwie 
they will draw up very weak. About 
the Latter-end of A/zy the Plan 
may be planted out, fomeinto Pots, 
‘to place near the Apartments; and 
others into warm Borders, where 
they may remain to flower and feed. 
For the Piants which grow in the 
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full Ground, often produce more 
Seeds than thofe which are in Pots : 
but at the time when the Seed-veffels 
begin to fwell, the Plants are fre- 
quently infefted with green Cater- 
pillers, which, if they are not de- 
ftroyed, will eat off all the Seed- 
veffels. e 

The Flowers of this Plant have a 
{trong Scent like freth ay. irtin 
which will f{pread over a Room in 
which two or three Plants are plac’d; 
and for this are greatly efteem'd. ™ 

RHABARBARUM MONA- 
CHORUM. Vide-Lapathum. 

RHAMNOIDES, The 
Buckthorn. 

The CharaZers are ; 

It hath the whole Appearance of 
the Buckthorn ; but is Mae and Fe- 
male in different Trees: the Flowers 
of the Male have no Petals: the 
Flower-cup confifis of two Leaves, in 
the Centre of which are feveralymall 
Stamina: the Female Trees produce 
roundife Berries, each of which con- 
Zains a fingle Seed. 

The Species are ; 

1. RHAMNOIDES florifera, falicis 
foliis. T. Cor. Male willow leav’d 
Sea Bugkthorn. 

2, RHAMNOIDES fruaifera, foliis 
falicis, baccis léviter flavefcentibus. 
I. Cor. Female willow-leav’d Sea 
Buckthorn, with yellow Berries. 

Thefe Plants grow in great Plenty 
upon the Sea-coafts of Lincolnfrire, 
and at Saxdwich, Deal, and Folkfton, 
in Kent’; as alfo in divers Parts of 
Scotland. 

They are preferv’d in feveral Gar- 
dens near London for Variety ; where, 
being intermix’d with other Shrubs 
of the fame Growth, they afford an 
agreeable Profpect. 

Thefe Shrubs are eafily propa- 
gated frem Suckers, which they 
fend forth in great Plenty from the 


Sea 
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old Plants. Thefe Suckers may bé | 


taken off any time in February or 
March, and planted in a Nurfery, 
where they may be train’d up for 
two or ‘three Years ; after which 
they may be remov'd to the Places 
where they are to remain. There 
is no very great Beauty in thefe 
Plants; but as their Leaves and 
Flowers are very different from moft 
other Trees, they make a pretty 
Variety in fmall Wildernefs-quar- 
ters; or, when planted in Clumps 


- with various Trees, they will grow 


to be ten or twelve Feet high ; 
but it is very rare to fee them 
larger. inky 

RHAMNUS, The Buckthorn. 

The CharaGers are ; 

It hath a funnel -/oap'd Flower, 
confifting of one Leaf, which is divi- 
ded toward the Top into four or five 
Segments : out of the Flower-cup rifes 
the Pointal, which afterward be- 
comes a foft roundife Berry, very full 
of Fuice, inclofing four hard Seeds, 
which are round and fmooth on the 
Outfhide, but flatted on the other. 

The Species are ; 

1. Ruamnus catharticus. C.B.P. 
Common purging Backthorn. | 

z. RHAMNUs catharticus minor. 
C. B. P. Leffler purging Buck- 
thorn. ' 

3. Ruamnus Hifpanicus, folio 
buxi, minor. Tourn. Lefler Spani/b 
Buckthorn, with a Box-leaf. 

4. Ruamnus catharticus minor, 
folio longiori. Inf. R. H. Lefer 
purging Buckthorn, with a longer 
Leaf. 

5. Ruamnus fertius, flare her- 
baceo, baccis nigris.C. B. P. Clu- 
fias’s third Buckthorn, with an her- 
baceous Flower, and black Berries. 

6. Ruamnus Hifpanicus, buxi fo- 
lio ampliore: Inf. R. H. Spanifh Buck- 
thorn, with a larger Box-leaf. 

7. Rua- 
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7.Ruamnus Hifpanicus, olee fo- 
lio. Inf. R.H. Spanifo Buckthorn, 
with an Olive-leaf. 

8. Ruamnus Hifpanicus, hyperici 
folio. Inf. R. H. Spanifh Buckthorn, 
with a St. John’s-wort-leaf. 

9. Ruamnus Creticus, amygdali 
folio minori. Tourn. Cor, Candy Buck- 
thorn, with a {maller Almond-leaf. 

10. RuamMnus Orientalis, alaterni 
folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Buckthorn, 
with an Alaternus-leaf. 

11. Ruamnus Creticus, buxi fo- 
lio minori. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Buck- 
thorn, with a fmaller Box-tree-leaf. 

12. Ruamnus Orientalis, amyg- 
dali folio ampliore. Tourn. Cor, Eaft- 
ern Buckthorn, with a larger Al- 
mond-leaf. 

The firft of thefe Trees is very 
common in the Hedges in divers 
' Parts of England; the Berries of 
which are order’d by the College of 
Phyficians for medicinal Ufe; but 
particularly for making a Syrup, 
which was formérly in great Ufe ; 
but of late the Perfons who fupply 
the Markets, have gather’d feveral 
other Sorts of Berries, which they 
have either mixed with thofe of the 
-Buckthorn, or have wholly fubiti- 
tuted them in their place. Thefe 
are the Berries of the Frangula, Cor- 
nus foemina, &c. which Mixture hath 
{poiled the Syrup, and render’d it 
~ Jefsefteem’d. But whoever purchafes 
the Buckthorn-berries, may diftin- 
guith whether they are right or not, 
by opening them, and obferving the 
Number of Seeds in each ; for thefe 
have commonly four, whereas the 
Frangula has but two, and the Cor- 
nus. feemina but one; as alfo by 
bruifing of the Berries on\white Pa- 
per, the Juice giving a green Tin- 
cture. 

The fecond Sort is lefs common 
in England, and only to be found in 
Gardens where it is cultivated for 
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Variety: Both thefe Sorts may be 
propagated by laying down their 
tender Branches in Autumn; which, 
if duly water’d in dry Weather the 
fucceeding Summer, will take Root 
in the Compafs of one Year; and 
may then be tranfplanted, either 
where they are to remain, or in fome 
Nurfery, to be train’d up for a few 


¥ ears, and then remov’d to their_ 


Places of Growth. 

The firft Sort will grow to the 
Height of eighteen or twenty 
Feet ; but, being a ftraggling Grow- 
er, is feldom much cultivated in | 
Gardens, 

The fecond Sort feldom rifes 
above five Feet high; therefore 
fhould be planted amongft Shrubs of 
the famé Growth ; where it will add 
to the Variety, though it has little 
more Beauty than the former. 

They may alfo be propagated by 
Seeds, which muft be fown on a Bed 
of frefh Earth, foon after they are 
ripe; the Spring following the 


_ Plants will appear, when they moft 


be carefully clean’d from Weeds ; 
the Autumn following they may be 
tranfplanted out, and managed.-'as 

the Layers.’ -¢ 
The third Sort is alfo preferv’d in 
feveral curious Gardens for Variety: 
this produces vaft Quantities of pur- 
ple Flowers moft Part of the Sum- 
mer, and many times ripens its Seeds 
in England. This may be propagated 
by laying down the tender Branches 
in the Spring, which will take Root 
by the Spring following, when 
they fhould be planted into Pots; 
and require to be houfed in Winter, 
though they need only be fhelter’d 
from the extreme Froft; but fhould 
have as much free Air as poffible in 
mild Weather, and in Summer muft 
be often water’d. It delights in a 
frefh light Soil, and requires to be 
often remov’d ; becaufe the Roots 
increafe 
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increafe fo greatly, as to fill the 
Pots in a fhort time. . 

The fourth, fifth, fixth, feventh, 
and eighth Sorts grow wild in the 
Woods in Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
and the South of Frazce; and, for 
Variety, fome of the Sorts have 
been admitted into the Engli/> Gar- 
dens, though they are Plants of lit- 
tle Beauty. Thefe grow to the 
Height of fix or eight Feet, and are 
hardy enough to live. through the 
Winter in the open Air in England. 

The ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth Sorts grow in the Iflands of 
the Archipelago, where Dr. Tourne- 
fort colle€ied their Seeds, and fent 
them to the Royal Garden at Paris. 
Thefe are alfo hardy enough to live 
in the open Air in Exgland, and are 
all of them Shrubs growing about 
the fame Height as the former. 

Thefe may all be propagated by 
laying down their Branches in the 
fame manner as hath been before 
directed for the other Sorts, or from 
the Seeds: the latter Method is to 
be preferr’d, where the Seeds can 
be procured ; becaufe thofe Plants 
which arife from Seeds, will always 
be ftronger, and grow erect ; where- 
as thofe which come from Layers, 
are very fubjeé to fhoot out lateral 
Branches, whereby they are retarded 
in their upright Growth. 
~ RHUS, The Sumach-tree. 

The Chara@ers are ; 

The Flowers confif? of five Leaves, 
wvhich are placed in a circular Order, 
and expand in form of a Rofe ;, from 
evhofe Flower-cup rifes the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes a roundi/o 
or almoft hidney-foap dV effel, contain- 
ing one Seed of the fame Shape: to 
hich Marks may be added, The 
Flowers growing in Bunches, and the 
Leaves are either winged, or have 
three Lobes. 
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The Species are ; 
1.Ruus folio wi, 
Elm-leav’d Sumach. 

2, Ruus Virginianum. C. B. P. 
Virginian Sumach, by fome falfly 
call’d The Stag’s-horn-tree. 

(3. Ruus Americanum, panicula 
Jparfa herbacea, ramis patulis gla- 
bris. Hort. Elih. American Sumach, 
with loofe herbaceous Panicles, and 
{mooth Branches, commonly call’d 
New-England Sumach, 

4. Ruvus Canadenje, folio longiori, | 
utringue glabro. Inft.R.H, Canady 
Sumach, witha longer Leaf, fmooth 
on each Side. 

5. Ruus tenuifalia Virginiana hu- 
milis: Rhus anguftifolium. C.B. P. 
Pluk. Alm. Dwarf Virginian Su- 
mach, with narrow Leaves. 

6. Ruus Africanum trifoliatum 
majus, foliis fubtus argentets acutis, 
&F margine incifis. Pluk. Phyt. Great 
African three-leav’d Sumach, with 
narrow Leaves cut on their Edges, 
and white uhderneath. 

7-Ruus Africanum trifolium mi- 
nus glabrum,|plendente folio fubrotundo 
integro ; forte Lentifcus Africanus tri- 
phyllos quorundam. Pluk. Phyt. Lef- 
fer three -leav’d African Sumach, 
with a whole roundifh fhining 
fmooth Leaf. 

8. Ruus Africanum trifoliatum 
majus, folio fubrotundo integro, molli 
&F incano. Pluk. Phyt. Greater 
three-leav’d African Sumach, with 
a whole roundifh woolly Leaf. 

The firft Sort grows plentifully in 
the warm Parts of Europe, as alfo in 
Turky, where the Branches are ufed 
for Tanning of Leather ; and altho’ 
this is a Native of Europe, yet itis 
more rare in the Exglih Gardens, 
than any of the American Kinds. 
This grows to the Height of fix or 
eight Feet, and will refift the Cold 
of the ordinary Winters in England 3 

but 
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but in fevere Froft the Plants are of- 
ten deftroyed. 

The Leaves of this Sort are much 
rounder than thofe of the American 
Kinds, and each Lobe is fhaped 
fomewhat like the Leaves of Elm ; 
but there are many of thefe Pinae 
on each Mid-rib, fo that it hath as 
long pennated Leaves as any of the 
other; wherefore the Title of Elm- 
leaf is very improperly applied to 
this Plant : 
generally known by that Name, I 
have chofen to continue it. 

The fecond Sort is very common 
in many Gardens, where it endures 
the fevereft Cold of the Winters in 
the open Air ; and is ufually inter- 
mixed, in {mall Wildernefs- quarters, 
amongit other Trees of the like 
Growth, where it affords an agree- 
able Variety. This produces Bunches 
of {mall Flowers in Fune, at the 
x.xtremities of the Branches, which 
are f{ucceeded by Seeds, which are in- 
clofed in red Covers; fo that the 
whole Spikes appear of a fine red 
Colour. ‘Thefe Bunches are fome- 
times ufed in Dyeing; and the 
Branches of the’Trees are ufed for 
‘Tanning of Leather in America, 
where thefe Trees grow in plenty. 

This Tree will grow to be eight 
or ten Feet high; but is very fub- 
ject to produce crooked unfightly 
Branches; fo that it can’t be re- 
due’d to a regular Stem, which ren- 
ders it unfit to plant fingly in an 
open Situation: but amongift other 
Trees, where the Deformity of the 
Stem is ‘hid, it looks very well. 
This is by fome called Stags-horn- 
tree, from its having foft woolly 
Shoots, refembling the young Horns 
of a Stag. 

The third Sort has not been many 
Years introduc’d into the Engli/b 
Gardens ; yet is now become more 
common in the Nurferies than either 

Vou. Ii, 
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of the other. It was brought firt 
from Pen/y/vania; but fince, the 
Seeds have been brought from N 
England, and other Northern Parts 
of America. ‘This produces much 
ftronger Shoots, and grows more 
erect, than the others; but as the 
Spikes of Seeds are of an herbaceous 
Colour, they do not make fo good 
an Appearance as thofe of the fecond 
Sort. 

The fourth Sort hath fmooth 
long-pointed Leaves, which are of 
a glaucous Colour; the Spikes of 
Flowers are of a bright red Colour ; 
fo that this Sort makes a very beau- 
ful Appearance when in Flower ; 
but is of humbler Growth than ei- 
ther of the former. ‘This produces 
a great Number of Suckers from the 
Roots, and grows very irregular in 
its Branches. ‘There is another Va- 
riety of this, which differs in the 
Spikes of Flowers, being cover’d 
over with a white Powder, as if 
frofted ; but this is not a dijfting& 
Species. 

The fifth Sort is alfo a Shurb of 
humble Growth, feldom rifing more 
than four Feet high in England. 
This is by fome call'd the Lentifcus- 
leav’d Sumach. The Piane of thefe 
Leaves are join’d by a Border or 
Wing, which runs along the Mid- 
the Flowers of this Sort are not 
very beautiful; but as the Leaves 
of the Shrub are of a fingular Stru- 
Cture, they are admitted into theGar- 
dens of the Curious for Variety -fake. 
This Sort is hardy enough to endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well in the open Air, if it is planted 
in a thelter’d Situation. » 

All the Sorts may be propagated 
by Seeds, which ‘fhould be fown 
foon after they are ripe; and then 
the Plants will come up the follow- 
ing Spring: but if the Seeds are not 
fown till the Spring, it will be a 
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Year before the Plants will appear. 
The beft Method of raifing thefe 
Plants from Seeds is, to fow them in 
Pots of light Earth, and place them 
under an Hot-bed-frame in the Win- 
ter, where they may be conttantly 
expos’d to the open Air in mild 
Weather but fhould be cover’d in 
hard Froft. And if the Pots are 
plung’d into fome old Tanners Bark, 
which has no Heat, this will pre- 
vent the Earth from drying, as alfo 
keep out the Froft. When the 
Plants come up, they will require no 
other Care but to water them in dry 


Weather; and if, the following | 


Winter, the Pots are plac’d in Shel- 
ter, it will fecure the Plants from 
being injur’d by Froft; and in the 
Spring, before they begin to fhoot, 
they fhould be tranfplanted into 
Nurfery-beds, where they may grow 
a Year or two; by which time they 
will have obtained Strength enough 
to be planted where they are to re- 
main. 

The four firft-mention’d Sorts 
propagate themfelves fo fait by 
Suckers, that their Seeds are feldom 
fown ; but the fifth feldom produces 
any Suckers, which occafions its be- 
ing f{carce in the Gardens; for the 
Seeds do not ripen in England. 

The African Sorts are all pre- 
ferv’d in Pots or Tubs, and houfed 
in Winter, being too tender to en- 
dure the Cold of this Climate in the 
open Air. Thefg may be propagated 
by laying down their young Branches 
into frefh Earth ; obferving to water 
them duly in dry Weather, which 
will greatly forward their Rooting. 
In two Years they will be fit to tranf- 
plant ; when they may be taken from 
the old Plants, and each placed in a 


feparate’ Pot fill’d with frefh light 


Earth. The beft time for tranfplant- 
ing of thefe Plants is in 4pri/, ob- 
ferving to water and fhade them un- 
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til they have taken Root; after 
which they may be expos’d with 
Myrtles, Oleanders, and other hardy 
Exotics, during the Summer-feafon, 
and in Winter muft be houfed with 
them ; being equally as hardy, and 
only require to be fcreened from fe- 
vere Froft. 

Thefe Plants rarely produce Flow- 
ersin England; but as they retaia 
their Leaves all the Winter, and may 
eafily be reduced to a regular Head, 
they are preferved for the Diverfity 
of their Leaves, which adds to the 
Variety of a Green-houfe. 

RIBES, 'The Curran-tree. 

The Chara&ers are ; 

It hath no Prickles ; the Leaves 
are large; the Flower confifts only of 
fove Leaves, which are placed in a@ 
circular Order, and expand in form 
of a Rofe: the Ovary, which arifes 
Sirom the Centre of the Flower-cup, be- 
comes a globular Fruit, which is pro- 
ducd in Bunches. 

The Species are ; 

1.Rizes vulgaris acidus ruber. 
J. B. Common red Curran. 

2. Rises major, fru@urubro. A, 
Eyf?. The large Dutch red Cur- 
ran. 

3. Rises vulgaris acidus albas 
baccas ferens, J. B. Common white 
Curran, 

4. Rises gue groffularia hortenfis, 
majore frudiu albo. H.R. Par. Large 
Dutch white Curran. 

5. Rises major, fru&u carneo 
The Champaign Curran, wu/go. 

6. Rises Alpinus dulcis. F. B. 
The Goofberry-leav’d Curran. 

7. Rises frudu parvo. Merr. Pin, 
The fmall wild Curran, 

8. Rises xigrum vulgo dictum, fo- 
lio olente. °F .B. The black Curran. 


g. Rises tnlgaris, foliis ex luteo | 


The yellow. ftrip’d- — 


wartegaris. 

leav’d Curran. tile 

_ 10. Rises wulgaris, foliis ex albo 
eliganter 


| 
| 
| 
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eleganter variegatis. ‘The common 
Curran, with Leaves beautifully 
variegated with Green and White. 

11. Ripes frudétu albo, foliis ex 
albo variegatis. The white Curran, 
with ftriped Leaves. 

12. Rises Alpinus dulcis, folits 
wariegatis. The ftriped Goofberry- 
leav’d Curran. 

13. Rives fructu nigro, foliis va 
viegatis. The black Curran, with 
itriped Leaves. 

14. Rises Americanus, fruiu ni- 
_ gro. The American black Curran. 

The five firft-mention’d Sorts are 
preferv’d in all curious Gardens, for 
the fake of their Fruits : indeed, of 
late Years, the common red and 
white Currans have been neglefed, 
fince the Dutch red and white 
have become plenty in England; 
thefe producing much larger and 
fairer Fruit to the Sight than the 
common Sorts, though J think the 
common Sorts are much better fla- 
vour’d ; fo that they fhould not be 
intirely neglected by fuch as are curi- 
ous in Fruits. i 

The fixth Sort is preferv’d as a 

Curiofity, by fuch as delight in Va- 
riety ; but the Fruit is not valuable. 
_ The feventh Sort is found wild in 
England. ‘Vhe Fruit of this Kind is 
{mall, and ill-tafted ; which renders 
it unworthy of being cultivated in 
Gardens. 

The eighth Sort is preferved in 
fome old Gardens; but the Fruit 
having a difagreeable ftrong Tatte, 
has occafion’d its being but little 
cultivated of late Years, unlefs for 
- medicinal Ufe. There is a Rob 
made of this fruit, which is in great 
Requeft for the Cure of fore Throats 
‘and Quinfies ; from whence this 
Fruit has been called Squinancy-ber- 

» Yies. 
Thofe Sorts with variegated 
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Leaves are preferved by fuch as 
are fond of itrip’d Plants; but as 
their greateft Beauty is only in the 
Spring, before their Leaves grow 
large, after which they become more 


green, they are {carcely worth pre- 


ferving in a Garden. 

The fourteentK Sort was obtain’d 
by Mr. Peter Coliinfon from America, 
in whofe fine Garden it has produc’d 
Fruit; and from thence hath been 
communicated to feveral other curi- 
ous Gardens. The manner of this 
Plant’s Flowering is very different 
from the other Sorts of Currans, for 
which Variety it may have a Place 
amongft other Shrubs; but the Fruit, 
being fomewhat like our black Cur- 
ran, is not much efteem’d. 

All thefe Sorts may be cafily pro- 
pagated by pianting their Cut ings 
any time from September to March 
(but the Autumn is the beft), upon 
a Spot of frefh Earth, which in the 
Spring muft be kept very clear from 
Weeds; and.in very dry Weather, 
if they are water’d, it will greatly 
promote theirGrowth. Thefe may 
remain two Years in this Nurfery 5 
during which time they muft be 
pruned up for the Purpofes defign’d, 
z.e. either to clear Stems, if for 
Standards; or if for Walls, Pales, 
or Efpaliers, they may be trained up 
flat. 

Then they fhould be planted ont 
where they are to remain; the beft 
Seafon for which is foon after the 
Leaves begin to decay, that they 
may take Root before Winter; fo 
that they may be in no Danger of 
fuffering from Drought in the 
Spring. 

Thefe Plants are generally planted 
in Rows at about ten Feet afunder, 
and four Feet Diftance in the Rows; 
but the beft Method is to train them 
againit low Efpaliers, in which man- 
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ner they will take up much lefs room 
in a Garden, and their Fruit will be 
much fairer. 

The Diftance they fhould be plac’d 
for an Efpalier, ought not to be lefs 
than ten or twelve Feet, that their 
Branches may be trained horizon- 
tally; which is of great Importance 
to their Bearing. 

Thofe that are planted againft 
Pales or Walls, fhould alfo be allow- 
ed the fame Diftance; if they are 
planted againft a South-eaft Wall or 
Pale, it will caufe their Fruit to ripen 
at leaft a Fortnight or three Weeks 
fooner than thofe in the open Air; 
and thofe which are planted againft 
a North Wall or Pale, will be pro- 
portionably later; fo that by this 
Method the Fruit may be continued 
a long time in Perfection, efpecially 
if thofe againft the North Pales are 
matted in the Heat of the Day. 

Thefe Plants produce their Fruit 
upon the former Year’s Wood, and 
alfo upon {mall Snags which come 
out of the old Wood; fo that, in 
pruning them, thefe Snags fhould be 


preferved, and the young Shoots — 


fhorten’d in proportion to their 
Strength. ‘The only Method, very 
neceflary to be obferv’d in pruning 
of them, is, not to lay their Shoots 
too clofe, and never to prune their 
Snags to make them {mooth : this, 
with a {mall Care in obferving the 
manner of their Growth, will be 
f{ufficient ‘to inftruct any Perfon 
how to manage this Plant, fo as to 
produce great Quantities of Fruit. 
Thefe Plants will thrive, and pro- 
duce Fruit, in almoft any Soil or 
Situation, and are often planted un- 
der the Shade of Trees ; but the 
Fruit is always beft when they are 
planted to the open Air, and upon a 
dry Soil. . 
“RICINOIDES, Phyfic-nut, va/- 
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The Chara&ers are; 

The Male Flowers confiff of feverat 
Leaves, which are placed in a circu- 
lar Order, and expand in form of a 
Rofe: thefe are barren: and grow 
at remote Difances from the Female 
Flowers, upon the famePlant; inwhich 
are produc’d the Embryoes, which are 
wrapt upin the Flower-cup, and af- 
terward become tricapfular Fruits, 
containing one oblong Seedin each Cell. 

The Species are 5 

1. RicinoipEes Americana, goffy- 

pii folio. Tourn. American Phyfic-nut, 


_with a Cotton-leaf. 


2. Ricinoipes arbor Americana, 
folio multifido. Tourn. Tree American 
Phyfic- nut, with a multifid Leaf, 
commonly called in the We/-Indies, 
French Phyfic-nut. 

3. Ricrnoipes Americana, flaphy/- 
agrie folio. Tourn. American Phy- 
fic-nut, with a Staves-acre-leaf, call- 
ed in the We/?- Indies, Belly -ach-weed, 
and wild Caffada. 

4. Rictnoipes Americana, elzag- 
ni folio. Plum. American Phyfic-nut, 
with a Wild-olive-leaf. _ 

5. Ricrnoipes frute/cens, althee 
folio. Plum. Cor. Shrubby Phyfic- 
nut, with a Marfh-mallow-leaf. 

6.Riciniopes foliis populi bir- 
Jutis. Plum. Cat. Phyfic-nut with 
hairy Poplar-leaves. 

7. Ricinorves frutefcens, linarie 
foliis obtufis. Plum. Cat. Shrubby 
Phyfic-nut, with blunt Toad-fiax- 
leaves. 

8. RictnorvEs folio citrit, argen- 
teo polline con/perfo. Plum. Cat; Phy- 
fic-nut, with a Citron-leaf, powder’d 
over with Silver. 

9g. RicinoipEs 
Plum. Cat. 
lein-leaf. a. 

10. Ricrno1pes caffanee foho. 
Plum. Cat. Phyfic-nut witha Cheit- 
nut-leaf, - 

tt. Ricrnorpes herbaceum, foliis 

ir:fidis | 


verbalii folio, 


Phyfic-nut with a Mul- 
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trifidis vel quinguefidis F ferratis. 
Hou/?, Herbaceous Phyfic-nut, with 
three or five-fawed Leaves. 

12. Ricimoipes folio f/ubrotundo 
Jerrato, frudiu parvo conglomerato. 
Houf?, Phyfic-nut with a roundifh 
fawed Leaf, and fmall Fruit, grow- 
ing in Clufters. 

13. RictnoiDEs palufire, frucu 
Lifpido, foliis fubrotundis, nervofis (FP 
ofperis. Houff. Marth Phyfic-nut, 
with a prickly Fruit, and roundifn 
ribbed Leaves, which are rough. 

14. RicinoipEs frute/ccws, lauri 
folio, calyce ampliffima viridi. Houft. 
Shrubby Phyfic-nut, with a Bay- 
leaf, and a large green Flower-cup. 

15. RicINoIDES, ex gua paratur 
Tournesol Gallorum. Inf. R. H. App. 
Phy fie-nut, from which the Tourne/ol 
of the French is made. 

‘hele Plants are very common in 
the warm Parts of America. The firft 
Sort is planted in Hedges, in moft 
Parts of Famaica and Barbados; and 
is propagated by Slips or Cuttings, 
which will take Root very freely, 
and make a good Feice in a fhort 
time, being very quick of Growth. 
This rifes to be twenty Feet high, 
and produces a great Quantity of 
Nuts, which are given from three 
to feven, for a Vomit; but if the 
thin Film be taken off, they may be 
eaten in Quantities without any ill 
Effect. There is an Oil drawn from 
thefe Seeds, which is ufed for burn- 
ing in Lamps. 

The fecond Sort is cultivated in 
Gardens in Famaica and Barbados, for 
the Beauty of its Flowers, which are 
of a fine fearlet Colour, and produced 
in large Bunches on divers Parts of 
the Plant. ‘The Nuts of this Kind 
are larger than the other, but have 
much the fame Quality. This is not 

_a Native in any of the Exgl/> Set- 
tlements in the Weft-Indies; but was 
- Qrought thither either from the Spa- 
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nifo or French Settlements, from 
whence it had the Names of French 
and Spani/b Phyfic-nut. 

The third Sort is very common in 
the Savannas in Jamaica and Bar- 
bados : the Seed of this Kind is the 
common Phyfic among the poorer 
Sort, for the dry Belly-ach. 

The fourth Sort grows plentifully 
upon the Sea-coaft in divers Parts of 
the We/? - Indies, and is fometimes 
brought into Exg/and as a Curiofity, 
where, in fome very good Gardens, 
it is preferved with the former 
Sorts. 

The feven next-mention’d Sorts 
were difcover’d by Father Plumier 
in America: the firft and fecond Sorts 
have been found growing plentifully 
in the Ifland of Jamaica: the third, 
fifth, fixth, feventh, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth Sorts were found in plen- 
ty about La Vera Cruz, by the late 
Dr. William Houftoun, from whence 
he fent their Seeds to England: the 
eleventh Sort was alfo difcover’d by | 
the fame Gentleman at Jamaica. 
All thefe Sorts are very tenderPlants, 
being Natives of very warm Coun- 
tries, and require to be tenderly 
treated, otherwife they will not grow 
in this Country. The fecond, fe- 
venth, eighth, ninth, and tenth Sorts 
are annual; fo their Seeds muft be 
fown on an Hot-bed early in the 
Spring ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be tranfplant- 
ed each into a feparate {mall Pot fill- 
ed with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, obferving to fhade 
them, until they have taken Root; 
and then they fhould have frefh Air 
admitted to them by raifing the 
Glaffes every Day in warm Wea- 
ther ; and they muft be frequently 
watered. In about a Month’s time, 
the Plants will have filled thefe Pots 
with their Roots ; when they fhould 
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be fhaken out, and put into larger 
Pots filled with rich Earth, and 
plunged again into the Hot-bed, 
provided there is room for the 
Plants to grow in Height, without 
being prefled by the Glafles; in 
which’ Cafe it will be proper to put 
them into the Bark-bed in the Stove; 
for they are too tender to thrive in 
the open Air in this Country, in the 
warmett Seafon of the Year, In 
Fuly thefe Plants will flower, and 


~ their Seeds will ripen in Auguf? and 


September; foon after which time 
the Plants will decay. 

The feven firft-mention’d, as alfo 
the fourteenth Sort, are perennial 
Plants, which may be preferved in 
a warm Stove feveral Years; but 
the firft is by muchrthe largeft-grow- 
ing Plant of all the Sorts. This will 
grow to the Height of twelve or 
fourteen Feet; but rarely produces 
Flowers in England. 'The fecond 
Sort grows about eight or nine Feet, 
and produces its beautiful fcarlet 
Flowers every Year; and fome- 
times will ripen its Fruit with us. 

The third Sort feldom rifes more 
than three Feet high; but divides 
into many Branches, and frequently 
prodaces its Flowers and Seeds in 
England. 

he fourth is a flender-ftemm’d 
Plant, rifing four or five Feet high, 
having filvery Leaves; for which it 
is chiefly valued. This grows in the 
Bahama Iffands, and in moft of the 
warm Parts of America; and is much 
more nice in its Culture than either 
of the other Sorts. 

The fifth, fixth, feventh, and 
fourteenth Sorts are fhrubby Plants, 
which grow five or fix Feet high 
with us; but in their native Coun- 


tries they are much larger, and 


branch out on every Side. As thefe 
Plants produce Flowers of little 
Beauty, they are feldom cultivated 
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but in Botanic Gardens for the fake 
of Variety. . 

Thefe Plants muft be placed in a 
Bark-ftove (with other Plants which 
are the Produce of the fame Coun- 
tries); during which Seafon they 
fhould be often refrefhed with Wa- 
ter, and the Stove fhould be kept up 
to Anana’s Heat (as mark’d on the 
Botanical Thermometers) ; in this 
they will continue flourifhing all the 
Winter, and early the next Spring 
will produce Flowers, which will be 
fucceeded by Fruit. 

The eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth Sorts are an- 
nual Plants, which are alfo Natives 
of the warm Parts of America; fo 
thefe muft be fown ona good Hot- 
bed in the Spring ; and if the Plants 
are brought forward early, and 
placed in the Bark-ftove, they will 
perfe&t their Seeds in England. But 
thefe fhould have a large Share of 
Air in warm Weather, efpecially at 
the time when they are in Flower ; 
for as the Male Flowers grow at re- 
mote Diftances from the Female, on 
the fame Plants, there is a Neceflity 
for the Admiffion of Air to affift the 
waiting of the Farina for the Im- 
pregnation of the Seeds, otherwife 
they will be barren; which is often 
the Occafion of the Lofs of thefe 
Species in Europe. 

The twelfth Sort is an annual 
Plant, and is found wild in the 
South of France, Spain, and Italy, 
from which the Tournefol is made, 
that is us’d for colouring Wine and 
Jellies. This is made of the Juice 
which is lodg’d between the outer 
Cover and the Seeds ; and, if rubbed 
on Cloth, at firit appears of a lively 


green Colour, but foon changeth to | 
a bluifh- purple Colour: if thefe — 
Cloths are put into Water, and af- — 
terwards wrung, they will colour — 
the Water of a Claret-colour. The 


Rags, 
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Rags, thus dy’d, are brought to 
England, and fold in the Druggifts 
Shops, by the Name of Tourneiol. 

This Sort may be propagated by 
Seeds, which fhould be fown in the 
Autumn, foon after they are ripe, 
on a warm Border of frefh light 
Earth ;and if any of the Plants come 
up before Winter (which fometimes 
happens), they fhould be fhelter’d in 
hard Froft, otherwife they will not 
live through the Winter. But the 
Seeds generally remain in the 
Ground until the Spring, when the 
Plants will appear ; at which time 
they fhould be cleaned fromWeeds ; 
and where the Plants are too clofe, 
they thould be thinned, fo as to leave 
them about fix Inches afunder; and 
in very dry Weather, if they are 
now-and-then refrefhed with Water, 
it will promote their Growth. 
This is all the Culture they require, 
except the keeping them conftantly 
clear from Weeds ; for the Plants 
do not thrive well, if they are tranf- 
planted ; fo they fhould be fown 
where they are defigned to remain. 
In Fuly the Plants will flower, and 
their Seeds will ripen in Augu/f or 
September, and decay foon after. 

RICINUS, Palma Chrifti, vu/go. 

The ChgraGers are ; 

Tbe Flowers are apetalous (i.e. 
have no Leaves), confifing of many 
Stamina, which arife in the Centre 
of the Flower-cup : thefe are barren ; 
Sor the Embryogs are produced at re- 
mote Diffances, upon the fame Plant; 
whith afterward become triangular 
Fruits, having three Cells ; in each 
of which is contained one oblong Seed, 
which has an hard Shell. 

The Species are ; 

t. Ricinus walgaris. C. B. P. 
The common Palma Chrifti, com- 
monly known in the W/- Indies by 
the Name ef Oil- nat, or Agnus 
Cattus. 
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2. Ricinus vulgaris minor, C.B. 
P. Caule rutilante. The lefler Pal- 
ma Chrifti, with redifh Stalks, com- 
monly call’d- in Barbados, red Oil- 
feed. 

3. Ricinus vulgaris minor.C.B.P. 
Caule virefcente. Leffler Palma Chri- 
fti, with green Stalks, commonly 
call’d white Oil-feeds in Barbados. 

4. Ricinus Americanus major, 
caule virefcente. H. R. P. The great- 
er Palma Chrifti, with. green Stalks. 

5. Ricinus Africanus maximus 
caule geniculato rutilante. H. R.Par. 
The greateft African Palma Chrifti, 
with redifh jointed Stalks. 

6. Ricinus dndicus, fru@u rugofo 
non echinato. Indian Oil-feed, with 
a rough Fruit not echinated. 

7. Ricinus sdmericanus, fru€u 
raccmofo hifpido. Fohn. Dend. Aime- 
rican Oil-feed, with prickly Fruit 
growing in a Clufter. 

8. Ricinus Americanus, frudu 
racemofo glabro majore. Millar. Ame- 
rican Oil-feed, withlarger fmooth 
Fruit growing ina Clufter. 

g. Ricinus Amertcanus minor, 
Sru&u racemofo glabro.Millar. Small- 
er American Oil-feed, with {mooth 
Fruit growing in Clufters. 

10. Ricinus Zeylanicus, foliis 
profundius laciniatis. Inf. R. H. 
Oil-feed of Zeylon, with Leaves deep- 
ly cutin. 

11. Ricinus humilis, foliis fub- 
rotundis ferratis, S /ubtus argenteis, 
flore fruuque conglomeratis. Houft. 
Dwarf Oil-feed, with roundith faw- 
ed Leaves, which are filvery under- 
neath, and the Flowers and Fruit 
growing in Bunches, 

The five Sorts firft-mention’d are 
very common in divers Parts of 
Africa and America ; and one of them 
is alfo found in the warm Parts. of 
Europe ; but in Exgland they are 
preferv’d with great Care in feveral 
curious Gardens. 
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The firft Sort has been a long time 
in this Country, but was formerly 
treated as an annual Plant; whereas, 
if it be preferv’d in a good Green- 
houfe, it will abide two or three 
Years, and become a large Plant. 

The fecond and third Sorts grow 
promifcuoufly all over 4merica,where 
their Seeds are gather’d to draw an 


Oil from them, for the Ufe of 


Lamps ; thefe Seeds are frequently 
fent into Enz/and, intermixed with 
each other. 

The fourth Sort is alfo very com- 
mon in America, growing promifcu- 
oufly with the common Sort; the 
Seeds of both being gather’d indif- 
ferently to draw an Oil from them. 

The fifth Sort, though mention’d 
to be a Native of Africa, yet is alfo 
very common in divers Parts of 
America, from whence I have feve- 
ral times receiv’d the Seeds. ‘This 
produces very large Leaves and 
Seeds, and will grow toa large 
Size, if planted in a rich Soil. I have 
meafur’d one of the Leaves of this 
Plant (which was growing nearC7e/- 
Jea), which was upward of two Feet 
Diameter ; and the Stem was as 
large as a middle fiz’d Broom-ftaff, 
tho’ but of one Summer’s Growth. 

The Seeds of the fixth Sort were 
brought from the Ea/- Indies, which 
came up and fiourifh’d in the Phy- 
fic-garden at Chelfeaz. ‘This Sort 
grows about the fame Height as the 
common Kind ; but the Leaves are 
not fo deeply divided. The Cover- 
ings of the Seeds are not prickly, as 
in moft of the other Sorts (fomewhat 
refembling the outer Cover of the 
Cheftnut) ; but are rough, and full 
of Protuberances. 

The Seeds of the feventh and 
eighth Sorts were fent from Famai- 
ca by Mr. Robert Millar, who ga- 
ther’d them on the North Side of 


‘tinue two or three Years. 
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that Ifland. Thefe Plants grow, in 
their native Country, to be eigh- 
teen or twenty Feet high, and con- 
They 
are nearly alike in their outward 
Appearance ; but differ in the Co- 
vering of their Seeds, the feventh 
having prickly Covers, and the 
eighth being fmooth. 

The ninth Sort is a low Plant, 
feldom rifing above three Feet high, 
and differs from the common {mall 
Sort, in having fmooth Covers to 
the Seeds: this is lefs common, and 
hath not been remarked by any Bo- - 
tanical Writer. 

The tenth Sort is a Native of 
Ceylon, from whence the Seeds were 
brought to Holland; and hath been 
cultivated in many curious Gardens, 
The Leaves of this Kind are very 
deeply jagged, in which it chiefly 
differs from the common Sort. 

The eleventh Sort was difcover’d 
by the late Dr. William Hoxftoun at 
Campechy, from whence he fent the 
Seeds to Exgland. ‘This is a very 
low Plant, feldom rifing above nine 
Inches or a Foot high, and perifhes 
foon after the Seeds are perfeéted. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated 
by fowing their Seeds upon an Hot- 
bed ; and when they are come up, 
they fhould be each planted into a 
feparate Pot fill’d with frefh light 
Earth, and plunged into a frefh Hot- 
bed, obferving to water and fhade 
them until they have taken Root ; 
after which they mui have a great 
Share of free Air, when the Seafon 
is mild, otherwife they will draw up 
tall, and be very weak ; and as thefe 
Plants grow very fait, their Roots 
will in a fhort time fill the Pots : 
therefore they fhould be fhifted into 
larger Pots filled with the like frefh 
Earth ; and toward the Latter-end 
of May, when the Seafon is warm, 

they 


they may be harden’d to endure the 
open Air by degrees ; and then, if 
they are planted out into avery rich 
Border, and in dry Weather duly 
water’d, they will grow toa very 
large Size, particularly the firft Sort, 
which I have feen upward of ten 
Feet high in one,Seafon ; and thefe 
Plants have produc’d a great Quan- 
tity of Flowers and Seeds; but 
if you intend to preferve them 
through the Winter, they muft ne- 
ver be placed in the full Ground, 
becaufe after their Roots have been 
widely extended, there will be no 
tranfplanting them with Safety ; 
therefore the beft way is to fhift 
them into larger Pots from time to 
time, as their Koots fhall require, 
placing them in the open Air during 
the Summer-feafon, in fome warm 
Situation,where they may rema‘n till 
Ofober, when they muft be remov’d 
into the Houfe with other Exotic 
Plants, obferving duly to water 
them inWinter when they require it, 
and let them have free Air in mild 
Weather ; for they only require to 
be protected from Froit, and cold 
Winds, fo that they will endure the 
Winter in a warm Green - houfe 
without any Addition of artificial 
Warmth. 

The firft four Sorts will perfect 
their Seeds the firft Seafon in this 
Climate, provided they are fown 
early in the Spring; but the fifth 
Sort will rarely produce any till the 
fecond Year ; fo that there is a Ne- 
ceflity of preferving this through the 
Winter, otherwife it cannot be main- 
tain’d in England. 

Thefe Plants deferve a Place in 
every curious Garden for the fingu- 
Jar Beauty of their Leaves (notwith- 
ftanding their Flowers are not very 
valuable), efpecially thofe Sorts 
which may be propagated every Year 
from Seeds, becaufe thofe Perfons 


who have no Green-houfe to place 
them into in Winter, may cultivate 
them as other annual Plants; amongit 
which thefe, being placed either in 
Pots or Borders, afford an agree- 
able Variety : but it muft be ob- 
ferv’d, as thefe are large-growing 
Plants, never to place them too near 
other Plants of lefs Growth, becaufe 
thefe will overbear and deftroy them; 
and thofe which are planted in Pots, 
fhould be allow’d room for their 
Roots to expand, and muit be fre-- 
quently water’d, otherwife they will 
not grow very large. 

RICOPHORA, Yams. 

The CharaGers of this Genus of 
Plants are not fufficiently defcribed 
to afcertain what Clafs it belongs 
to; nor do thefePlants produceFlow- 
ers in any of the European Gardens ; 
fo that, unlefs the Flowers are exa- 
mined bya {kilful Perfon in their 
native Places of Growth, it will noe 
be known where to place it. 

Dr. Van Royen, Profeffor of Bota- 
ny at Leyden, has ranged thefe Plants 
under the Genus of Diofcorea; but 
from the imperfect Remains of fome 
Flowers brought from America, it 
appeared to me this fhould not be 
placed there, 

The Species are ; hame 

1. RicopHoralndica, feu In 
rubra, caule alato fcammonii, foliis 
nervofis conjugatis. Par. Bat. Prods 
The red-ftalk’d Yam. 

2. RicoPHora magnaVirginiana, 
bryonie nigre modo volubilis jingularé 
Solio nervofo flexili, caule tetragono, 
ad angulos elato. Pluk. Almag. ‘The 
great Virginian Yam, with a {quare 
Stalk climbing like Black-bryony, 
and a fingle-ribb’d Leaf. 

There are fome other Varieties 
of thisPlant in the warm Parts of 
the Ea/? and We/t-Indies ; but thede 
two are the moft commonly culti- 
vated for Ufe. Thefe Plants are 

wild 
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wild in theWoods in Zeylon, and are 
reckoned as good as thofe which are 
cultivated ; butas they are difficult 
to dig up, and grow {eattering at a 
great Diftance from each other, fo 
the Inhabitants of that Ifland plant 
them in open Fields for Food. Thefe 
are alfo cultivated by the Inhabit- 
ants of ‘Jamaica, and the other 
Hlands in America; and are efteemed 
a very wholfome Food. The man- 
ner of propagating them is the fame 
as for Potatoes; which is, to divide 
the Roots into feveral Pieces, pre- 
ferving a Bud or Eye to each, and 

lanting them in Drills, at about a 

oot and an half Diftance in the 
Rows, and three Feet afunder Row 
from Row. Théfe Drills fhould be 
made a Foot deep; and, after the 
Pieces of Roots are laid therein, 
muft be covered over with the Earth 
which came out of the Drills. After 
this they require no farther Care 
but to keep the Ground clear from 
Weeds, until the Shoots are grown 
ftrong, when they will over-top the 
Weeds, and preventtheir growing. 
In about ten Months after the plant- 
ing, the Roots will be fully grown 
fer Ufe ; when they will, fome of 
them, weigh five or fix Pounds per 
Root or more : when they are taken 
out of the Ground, they muft be 
laid up in drySand to preferve them 
for Ufe; but the Sand muft be kept 
very dry, otherwife the Roots will 
grow, and oftentimes they will rot 
with much Moiiture. With thefe 
Roots the Planters feed their Ne- 
groes inftead of Bread; and they 
grind the Roots to a Powder, and 
make Puddens of it, in the fame 
manner as Wheat-flour is ufed in 
England: but. the Roots muft be 


well foaked inWater before they are 


ufed, to draw out the fharp biting 
Tafte, which they have when taken 
owt of the Ground. 


Thefe Plants are preferved in fome 
curious Gardens in Europe for Va- 
riety ; but as there is little Beauty 
in them, they are hardly worthy of a 
Place ; for they muft be kept ina 
warm Stove, and plunged into the 
Tanners Bark, otherwife they will 
not thrive in this Country. The 
Shoots of thefe Plants will rife to the 
Height of ten or twelve Feet, and 
twine about the Plants which are 
near them ; fo that where thefe are 
preferved, they fhould be placed 
neara Trelace on the Back-fide of 
the Bark-bed ; and as the Shootsare 
produced, they fhould be trained 
up to the Poles of the Trelace to 
fupport them, that they may not 
ramble over the Plants, and deftroy 
them. The Shoots of thefe die to the 
Root in Winter ; after which time 
they fhould not have much Water 
given to them, left it fhould rot 
them ; but, during the Summer-fea- 
fon, they mutt be plentifully watered 
in hot Weather. Thefe Roots muft 
be taken up in March, before they - 
begin to fhoot, and new-potted ; and 
at the fame time, it will be proper to 
cut off the old decayed Parts of the 
Roots, preferving only the found, 
and fuch as have good Buds or Eyes 
for planting : for if the whole Roots 
are planted, as they were taken out 
of the Ground, they are very fubject 
torot ; fothat it is much better to 
cut the Roots into feveral Parts, and 
let thefe lie a few Days to heal their 
Wounds, before they are planted, 
Thefe fhould be pienged into an 
Hot-bed, and mult have very little 
Moifture until they fhoot; bat after- 
ward will require it more plentifully. 

RIVINIA. 

The Charafers are; 

The Flower is apetalous : the Em- 
palement confifis of four Leawes, 
awhich are placed circularly, and ex- / 
pand in form of a Rofe: the Pointal 
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is fituated in the Centre, attended by 
fix Stamina, which are extended be- 
yond the Empalement : the Pointal af- 
terward becomes a foft roundife Berry, 
full of Juice, in which is included a 
Single Seed. 

The Title of this Genus was giv- 
en to it by Father P/umier, who dif- 
cover’d the Plants in America, in 
Honour to Augu/fus Quirinus Rivi- 
nus, a famous Botaniit of Lezpfr, 
who publifh’d two Volumes of Plants 
in Folio, in which the Figures of 
the Plants are engraven on Copper- 
plates. Thefe were publifh’d in 
1690. 

Dr. Linaeus has applied the Ti- 
tle of this Genus to the Solanoides 
of Tourncfort, which is by Dr. Boer- 
baave join’d to the Phytolacca; fo 
has been of lateYears chiefly known 
by the Name of Phytolacca frudtu 
minori: but this is totally different 
from P/lumier’s Plants ; and the 
Doétor has charg’d Father Plumier 
with an Error in the engraving of 
the Characters of this Genus with fix 
Stamina, inftead of four: whereas 
Plumier’s Plants have fix Stamina 3 
but the Plant which the Do¢tor has 
applied to this Title has but four. 
Therefore the Miftake is the Doc- 
tor’s, and not Father P/umier’s. — 

The Species are ; 

1. Rivinta dumilis racemofa,bac- 
cis punice’s. Plum. Nov. Gen. Dwarf 
branching Rivinia, with fearlet Ber- 
ries, fometimes call’d Curran-tree 

2. Rivinia /candens racemofa, 
amplis folani foliis, baccis violaceis. 
Plum. Now. Gen. Climbing branch- 
ing Rivinia, with ample Night- 
fhade-leaves, and Violet-berries. 

The firft Sort grows about four or 
five Feet high, having very woody 
Stems and Branches ; the Leaves are 
fhaped fomewhat like thofe of the 
Pear-tree, but are more pointed : 
the Flowers are produc’d in a long 


Bunch, like thofe of the Curran-tree, 
toward the End of the Branches: 
Thefe are fucceeded by Berries 
about the Size of Currans, of a fear= 
let Colour. 

The other Sort hath climbing 
woody Branches, which twift them- 
felves about thofe Trees which 
grow near it; and rifes to the 
Height of twenty Feet ; the Leaves 
of this Sort are much larger than 
thofe of the other; the Flowers 
grow in clofer Clufters; and the Ber- 
ries are of a Violet -colour when 
ripe. This Sort was found grow- 
ing in Famaica, by the late Dr. 
William Houftoun, who alfo found 
the firft Sortat the Havannab. 

Both thefe Plants are tender; fo 
cannot be preferved through the 
Winter in Exgland, unlefs they are 
placed in a warm Stove. They may 
be propagated by Seeds ; but thefe 
commonly remain a whole Year in 
the Ground : fo that they fhould be 
fown in Pots,which may. be plung’d 
into the Tan-bed, where they muft 
be kept warm inWinter, and in the 
following Spring fhould be plung’d 
into a frefh Hot-bed of T'an, to 
bring up the Plants : and when they 
are fit to remove, they fhould be 
each planted into a feparate {mall 
Pot fill’d with frefh light Earth, and 
plung’d into the Tan-bed ; and then 
the Plants fhould be treated in the 
fame manner as hath been direéted 
for other tenderPlants fromthe fame 
Countries. 

I received the Berries of the firft 
Sort from Antigua, by the Name of 
Currans. 

ROBINITA, Falfe Acacia. 

The Chara&ers are; 

The Empalement of the Flower og 

of one Leaf, and divided iftto fotr 


Parts, the three Under-fegments being - 


narrow, but the upper one is broad: 
the Flower is of the pea- bloom 
Kind: 
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Kind: the Standard is large, roundifh, 
and fpreads open: the two Wings are 
aval and obtufe : the Keel is roundi/p, 
comprefs'd, cbtufe, and is extended the 
Length of the Wings: in the Centre 
of the Keel is fitugted the Pointal, at- 
tended by ten Stamina, nine of them 
being joined together, and the other 
fanding fingle: thefe are inclofed by 
the Keel: the Pointal afterward be- 
comes an oblong compre/s'd Pod, inclofe- 
ing hidney-foapd Seeds. 
The Species are ; 

1. Rosinia pedunculis racemofis. 
foliis pinnatis. Hort. Upfal. Com- 
mon Virginia Acacia, with fmooth 
Pods. 

2.Roxpinia foliis pinnatis, legu- 
minibus echinatis. Virginia Acacia, 
with fhort prickly Pods. 

3. Rowinia pedunculis fimpliciffi- 
mis, foliis pinnatis. Hort. Up/al. 
The Caragana. 

4. Rosinia pedunculis fimpliciffi- 
mis, foliis quaternatis petiolatis. Hort, 
Upfal. Falfe Acacia, with a fingle 
Footftalk, having four Lobes. 
> g. Rosinta pedunculis fimplicifi- 
mis, pinnis fubrotundis, leguminibus 
alatis. Falfe Acacia, with fingle 
Footitalks, round Lobes, and wing’d 
Pods ; commorly call’d Dog-wood 
in the We/?- Jadies. 

The firit Sort has beer long an In- 
habitant of many Exgli/> Gardens, 
where it was commonly known by 
the fimple Title of Acacia: but as 
this is of a very different Genus 
fromthe true Acacia, Dr. Tournefort 
has given the Tile of Pfeudoacacia 
to this Genus of Plants: but Dr. 
Linncus has rejeted this Name, as 
jt isa Compound ; and has call’d it 
Robinia, in Honour to Monfieur 
Robine, who introduced this Tree 
into the Gardens of France from 
North-America. . 

The fecond Sort is lefs common 
than the firit. ‘There was a large 
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Tree of this kind, fome Years age, 
growing in the Bifhop of London’s 
Garden at Fulham, which produced 
plenty of Seeds. The Pods of this 
Sort are much fhorter, and clofely 
befet with fhort Prickles; but in 
other refpects it agrees with the firft 
Sort. There is alfo anotherVariety 
of thisTree, which has rofe-colour’d 
Flowers; but this is not common in 
England, nor do I believe it is plenty 
in America; though I have been in- 
form’d, that in fome of the Woods 
in New-England, they are in as 
great Plenty as the common Sort ; 
which if true, in time this Sort may 
become common in Exgland. 

The third Sort is a Native of S7- 
beria, from whence the Seeds have 
been brought, and diftributed to 
many Gardens in Eng/and and Hol- 
land. This Sort grows to the 
Height of twenty or thirty Feet in 
its native Country, and produces 
long Clufters of {weet yellow Flow- 
ers: but in Exg/and there are few 
of thefe Plants which thrive well; 
for they generally begin to .fhoot 
with the firft warm Weather in Fe- 
bruary; and if Froft happens after 
(which is generally the Cafe in this 
Country), the Shoots are kill’d; and 
this ftints the Plants fo much, as that 
they do not recover it the following 
Summer. This is propagated by 
Seeds, which fhould be fown on a 
Bed of light Earth, in the Spring of 
the Year, covering them about half 
an Inch deep with the fame light 
Earth. The Plants will come up in 
about five or fix Weeks, and will re- 
quire no other Care but to keep © 
them clean from Weeds ; and in 
the Autumn they mutt be tranfplant- 
ed where they are defign’d to re- 
main, becaufe they do not beat 
tran{planting well. Thefe Plants 
fhould have a cool Situation, and a 
moult Soil, in which I find they thrive 

better | 
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better than when they have a warm 
Situation. Where thefe Plants have 
fucceeded beft, they have produc’d 
Flowers, and perfected their Seeds, 
the fourth Year from Seeds: but in 
other Places I have known the Plants 
ftand three or four Years after their 
Removal, without making the 
leaft Progrefs. 

The fourth Sort is alfo a Native 
of Siberia : this grows to be a Shrub 
of about five or fix Feet high, bear- 
ing Clufters of yellow Flowers, 
which come out early in the Spring. 
This Sort thrives better in Exgland 
than the former; but they both do 
beft in a cold Situation, and a moitt 
Soil. The firft Sort is generally propa- 
gated in the Engl Nurferies, by 
Suckers taken from the Roots of the 
_ old Trees: but thefe are not fo va- 

luable as thofe which are raifed from 
Seeds ; becaufe they do not make 
near fo great Progrefs in their 
Growth, and are very fubje&t to 
fend forth many Suckers from their 
Roots, whereby the Ground will be 
fill’d with them, toa great Diftance; 
and thefe Suckers will draw away 
the Nourifhment from the old Plants, 
whereby theirGrowth will be great- 
ly retarded. 

If this is propagated by Seeds, 
they fhould be fown on a Bed of 
light Earth, about the Latter-end of 
March, or the Beginning of April. 
If the Bed is well expofed to the 
Sun, the Plants will appear in 
about five or fix Weeks, and will 
require no farther Care but to keep 
them clear from Weeds. In -this 
Bed the Plants may remain till 
the following Spring, when they 
fhould be tranfplanted into a Nurfe- 
ry about the Latter-end of March, 
placing them in Rows at three Feet 
Diftance Row from Row, and a 
Foot and an half afunder in the 
Rows. In this Nurlery they may 
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remain two Years, by which time 
they will be fit to tranfplant where 
they are defign’d to grow: for as 
thefe Trees fend forth long tough 
Roots, fo, if they fland long unre- 
mov’d, the Roots willextend them- 
felves to a great Diftance ; therefore 
they muft be cut off when the Plants 
are tranfplanted, which fometimes 
occafions their mifcarrying. 


Thefe Trees will grow well upon- 


almoft every Soil, but beft in a light 
fandy Ground, in which they will 
fhoot fix or eight Feet in one Year ; 
and while the ‘Trees are young, they 
makean agreeable Appearance, be- 
ing well furnifh’d with Leaves; but 
when they are old, the Branches be- 
ing frequently broken by Winds, 
render them unfightly 5 efpecially if 
they ftand in an expofed Place. The 
Leaves of thefe Trees come out the 
Beginning of May, and they flower in 
June, and frequently ripen Seeds in 
England. 

Thefe Trees were formerly in 
great Requeft in England, and were 
frequently planted in Avenues, and 
for fhady Walks ; but theirBranches 
being frequently broken, or fplie 
down by the Wind in Summer, when 
they are cloath’d with Leaves, ren- 
der thefe Trees improper for this 
Purpofe ; and their Leaves coming 
out late in the Spring, and falling 
off early in the Autumn, occafion’d 
their being negle&ted for many Y ears: 
but of late they have been much in 
Requeft again, fo that the Nurferies 
have been clear’d of thefe Trees ; 
though in a few Years they will be 
as little inquired afier as heretofore, 
when thofe which have been lately 
planted begin to have their ragged 
A ppearance. 

The Flowers of this Tree are 
produced in long pendulousBunches, 
and, when they are in plenty, make 
a fine Appearance, being ot an ele- 

: gant 
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gant White, and they have an apree- 
able Odour; but they feldom lat 
longer than a Week in Beauty. 

The fifth Sort is a Native of the 
warmeft Parts of America, where it 
grows to the Height of thirty Feet, 
having a large Trunk : the Branches 
are produced irregularly on every 
Side: thefe are cloathed with wing- 
ed Leaves, which are generally com- 
pofed of feven large roundifh Lobes, 
each having a fhort Footftalk. The 
Flowers are produc’d on the Branches 
before the Leaves put out: for in 
their native Soil thefe Trees caft their 
Leaves in the great Droughts ;where- 
as thofe Plants which are preferved 
in England, retain their Leaves 
throughout the Year. 

This is a tender Plant ; fo will not 
live through the Winter in Exg/ana, 
unlefs it is placed in a warm Stove. 
It is ‘propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be fown in the Spring upon 
an Hot-bed; and, when the Plants 
come up, they muft be treated in the 
fame manner as hath been direéted 
for other tender Plants, and fhould 
be conftantly kept in the T'an-bed in 
the warm Stove. ‘There are fome 
of thefe Plants in Exg/and ten Feet 
high; but they have not produc’d 
Flowers. This is call’d Dogwood 
in America. : 

RONDELETIA. 

The CharaG&ers are; 

Tt hath a falver-fbap'd Flower, 
confsfting of one Leaf, which is tubu- 
fous, and refis on the Empalement ; 
which Empalement afterward becomes 
@ roundifh coronated Fruit, divided 
into two Cells, containing many fmall 
Seeds. eas ‘ 

We know but one Species of this 
Plant ; viz. 

Ronvevetia arborefcens, tini fa- 
cie. Plum. Nov. Gen. Tree-like Ron- 
deletia, with the Face of Laurus 
Tinos. 
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This Plant was difcover’d by Fa- 
ther Plumier in America, who gave 
it this Name in Honour to Gusiel- 
mus Rondeletius, a famous Phyfician 
of Montpelier. 

The Seeds of this Plant were fent 
to England by Mr. Robert Millar, 
Surgeon, who collected them on the 
North Side of the Ifland of Jamaica, 
where the Trees grow plentifully, as 
alfo in feveral Parts of the Spani/> 
W eft-Indies. 

This Plant, being very tender, 
cannot be preferv’d in England, un- 
lefs it is kept in a warm Stove. It 
is propagated by Seeds, which fhould 
be fown on an Hot-bed early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are 
come up, they muft be tranfplanted 
into feparate {mall Pots, and plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, where they muft be treat- 
ed in the fame manner as hath been 
dire€ted for the Perefkia ; and in 
Winter muft be plac’d in the Tan- 
bed in the Stove, where thefe Plants 
will thrive, and in two or three 
Years will flower; when they will 
make an agreeable Variety amongtt 
other tender Exotic Plants. 

ROSA, The Rofe-tree. 

The CharaGers are ; 

The Flower is compofed of feveral 
Leaves, which are placed circularly, 
and expand in a beautiful Order ; 
whofe leafy Flower-cup afterward 
becomes a roundifh or oblong flefoy 
Fruit, inclofing feveral angular hairy 
Seeds: to which may be added, It is 
a weak pithy Shrub, for the moft part 
befet with Prickles, and hath pinna- 
ted Leaves. 

The Species are ; 

1. Rosa /ylveftris inodora, feu ca- 
nina. Park. Theat. ‘The Wild-briar, 
Dog-rofe, or Hep-tree. 

2. Rosa /fylvefiris, frufiu majore 
hifpids. Rati Syn. Wild-briar, or 

1 Doz- 
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Dog-rofe, with large prickly 
Heps. : 

3. Rosa filveftris pomifera major 
noftras. Raii Syn. The greater Engli/b 
apple-bearing Rofe. 

4. Rosa pumila Spinofifima, foliis 
pimpinella glabris, fore albo. F. B. 
The Dwarf wild-burnet -leav’d 
Rofe. 

5. Rosa pumila /pinofifima, foliis 
pimpinelle glabris, ex luteo & viridt 
eleganter variegatis. The. Dwarf 
wild-burnet-leav’d Rofe, with varie- 
gated Leaves. 

6. Rosa pimpinella minor Scotica, 
floribus ex albo FP carneo eleganter 
variegatis. Pluk. Alm. The ttriped 
Scotch Rofe. 

7. Rosa fylveftris, foliis odoratis. 
C. B. P. The Sweet-briar, or Eg- 

- lantine. 

8. Rosa /ylvefiris odora five Eg- 
lanteria, flore duplici. Park. Parad. 
Sweet-briar with a double Flower, 

g. Rosa fylveftris, foliis odoratis, 
fore pleno. The Sweet-briar witha 
very double Flower. 

10. Rosa fylveffris, foliis odora- 
tis, fempervirens, flore plenoincarna- 
to. Ever-green Sweet briar, with a 
double pale Flower. 

11. Rosa rubra multiplex. C.B.P. 
The double red Rofe. 

12. Rosa Damafcena. Park.Parad. 
The Damatk Rofe. 

13.Rosa Provincialis, five Hol 
landica, Damafcena. Park. Parad. 
The Damafk Provence Rofe. 

14. Rosa Provincialis major, flore 
pleno ruberrimo. Boerb. Ind. Alt, 
The red Provence Rofe. 

15. Rosa centifolia Batavica. 
Cluf. H. The Dutch hundred-leav’d 
Rofe. 

16. Rosa Provincialis /pinofifima, 
pedunculo mufcofo. Boerh. Ind. Alt. 
The Mofs Provence Rofe. 

17. Rosa Provincialis rubra.Park. 
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Parad. Thecommon Provence Rofe. 

18. Rosa holofericea fimplex. Park. 
Parad. The fingle Velvet Rofe. 

19. Rosa holsfericea multiplex. 
Park. Parad. ‘The double Velvet 
Rofe. 

20. Rosa odore cinnamomi, flore 
pleno.C.B.P. ‘The double Cinna- 
mon Rofe. 

21. Rosa odore cinnamomi, fimplex. - 
C. B. P. The fingle Cinnamon 
Rofe. 

z2.Rosa lutea fimplex. C.B.P. 
The fingle yellow Rofe. 

23. Rosa lutea multiplex. C.B.P. 
The double yellow Rofe. 

24. Rosa fjlveftris Auftriaca, flore 
pheniceo. Park. Theat. The Auftriaz 
Rofe, 

25. Rosa /jlveffris Auftriaca, 
flore totum luteum. The yellow Aa- 
firian Rofe. 

26. Rosa uno ramo luteos, ceteris 
puniceos flores gerens fimplices. Boer’. 
Ind. Alt. The Auftrian Rofe, with 
yellow Flowers upon one Branch, 
and purple Flowers on the other. 

27. Rosa alba vulgaris M10} OF. 
C. B. P. The common white Rofe. 

28. Rosa alba minor. C. B. P. 
The leffer white Rofe. 

29. Rosa candida femiplena. F. 
B. The femidouble white Rofe. 

30. Rosa incarnata. Park. Parad, 
The Bluth Rofe, or Maiden-bluth. 

31. Rosa Preneftina variegata 
plena. Hort. Eyft. The York and Lan- 
cafter Rofe. 

32. Rosa rubro& albo variegata, 
Rofa mundi vulgo diGa. Raii Hift. 
The Rofe of the World, or Rofa 
mundi. 

33: Rosa Francofurtenfis. Park. 
Parad, The Frankfort Rofe. 

34. Rosa fempervirens, Park, 
Parad. ‘The ever-green Rofe. 

. Rosa omnium calendarum. H. 
R. Par. The monthly Rofe. 
36. Rosa 
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36. Rosa omnium calendarum, 


fore variegato. The ftriped monthly - 


Rofe. | 

37. Rosa fine fpinis, flore minore. 
C. B. P. The Rofe without Thorns. 

38. Rosa fine /pinis, fore majore 
ruberrimo. The royal Virgin Rote. 

39. Rosa fylvefris Virginienfis. 
Raii Hift. The wild Virginian Rofe. 

40. Rosa /plvefiris Virginiana, 
frore majore pallido. The wild Virgi- 
nian Rofe, with a larger pale Flow- 
er. 

‘41. Rosa Americana mofchata, 
frore minore. ‘The American Muik 
Rofe, with a {maller Flower. 

42. Rosa Americana odoratiffima 
Serotina, flore pallido pleno. The mot 
‘fweet-{cented American \ate-flower- 
ing Rofe, with a double Flower. 

43. Rosa mofchata, fimplici flore. 
C.B.P. The fingle Mufk Rofe. 

44. Rosa mofchata, flore pleno. 
C.B.P. The double Mufk Rofe. 

45. Rosa mofchata fempervirens. 
C. B. P. The ever-green Mutk 
Rofe. 

46. Rosa Belgica, five vitrea, 
frore rubro, Rea. Flor. The red Belgic 
Rofe. 

47.Rosa Belgica, five vitrea, 
frore rubicante. Rea. Flor. The Bluth 
Belgic Rofe. 

48. Rosa marmorea. Rea. Flor. 
The marbled Rofe. 

49. Rosa Provincialis, jiore fim- 
plict. The fingle Provence Role. 

50. Rosa Damafcena, flore fim- 
plici. The fingie Damafk Rofe. 

51. Rosa pimpinella minor Scotica, 
fore livide rubente. "The Dwart 

Scotch Rofe, with a bluifh-red Flow- 


er. 

The firft Sort of Rofe grows wiid 
in the Hedges in moft Parts of Exg- 
land : the Fruit of this Tree is made 
into a Conferve for medicinal Ufe; 
but this is feldom cultivated in Gar- 
dens. 
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The feeond, third, and fourth 
Sorts alfo grow wild in divers Parts 
of England; and are rarely preferved 
in Gardens, unlefs for Variety-fake. 

The third Sort is a very tall- 
growing Shrub, having ftrong up- 
right Shoots; the Flowers are fingle, 
and of a bright-red Colour; the 
Fruit is very large, and is by fome | 
Perfons made into a Sweet-meat ; fo 
the Plant is cultivated in many Gar- 
dens on that account. 

- The fourth Sort is of humble 
Growth, feldom rifing much above 
three Feet high ; the Leaves are like 
thofe of Burnet; the Flowers are 
white, fingle, and have a mufky 
Scent. 

The fifth Sort isa Variety of the 
fourth, and is preferved by fome for 
the Beauty of its ftriped Leaves. 

The fixth Sort is found wild in 
Scotland, and has been by many fup- 
pofed to be the fame as the fourth 
Sort, but only differing therefrom in 
having variegated Flowers; which 
is a great Miftake ; for I have ob- 
ferv’d, where the two Sorts were 
cultivated on the fame Soil for many 
Years, and yet retain’d a confider- 
able Difference in the Size of the 
Plants, the Scotch Sort being not half 
fo large as the other; yet the Flow- 
ers were much larger, the Leaves 
were lefs, and the Branches much 
weaker, than thofe of the fourth 
Sort. 

The laft Sort here mention’d was 
rais\d from the Seeds of the Scotch 
Rofe ; and altho’ the Flowers were 
plain-colour’d, yet the whole Ap- 
pearance of the Plant continues the 
fame as the original Kind; which is 
a plain Proof of its being different 
from the fourth Sort. < 

The Sweet-briar, altho’? wild in 
fome Parts of England, yet is pre- 
ferv’d in moft curious Gardens, for 


the extreme Swectnefs of its Leaves, 
which 
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‘which perfumes the circumambient 


Air in the Spring of the Year, e/pe- 
cially alter a Shower of Rain. The 
Flowers of this Sort, being fingle, 
are not valu’d ; but the Branches of 
the Shrubs are cut to intermix with 
Flowers to place in Bafons to adorn 
Halls, Parlours, Gc. in the Spring 
of the Year, the Scent of this Plant 


being agreeable to moft Perfons. 


Tae double-fower’d Sweet - briar 
is preferv’d on the account of its 
beautiful Flowers, as well as for the 
Sweetneis of its green Leaves. 

The other Sort, with very double 
Flowers, has been lately obtained 
from Seeds; and as the Flowers of 
this Kind are much more double 
than thofe of the other, it has ob- 


_ tained the Preference with moft Peo- 


ple: the Flowers of this Sort have 
little Scent. 

The ever-green Sweet-briar, with 
a double pale Flower, has been very 
jately obtained from Seeds: the 
Leaves of this Sort commonly con- 
tinue green till the Spring, which 
has occafion’d many Perfons to co- 
vet the Plants ; but this is what has 
been obtained from Seeds feveral 
times, the’ not with a double Flow- 
er. 

All the other Sorts of Rofes are 
originally of foreign Growth; but 
are hardy enough to endure the Cold 
of our Climate in the open Air, and 
produce the moft beautiful and fra- 
grant Flowers of any kind of Shrubs 
yet known: this, together with their 
Jong Continuance in Flower, has 
juftly render’d them the moft valuable 
of all the Sorts of flowering Shrubs; 
befide, the great Variety of different 
Sorts of Rotes make a Collection of 
Flowers, either for Bafons, or inthe 
Garden, without any other addi- 
tional Mixture ; and their Scent, be- 


ing the moft tmoffenfive. Sweet, is 


, 'ougenerally efteemed by moft Perfons, 


tt 
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But in order to continue thefe 
Beauties longer than they are natu- 
rally difpofed to lait, it is proper to 
plant fome of the monthly Rofes 
near a warm Wall, which will oc-— 
cafion their Budding at leaft three 
Weeks or a Month before thofe in 
the open Air: and if you give them 
the Help of a Glafs before them, it_ 
will bring their Flowers much for- 
warder, efpecially where the Dung 
is placed to the Backfide of the Wail 
(as is practis’d in railing early Frurts) : 
by this Method I have feen fair Rofes 
of this Kind blown in February ; and 
they may be brought much fooner, 
where People are curious this way. 

You fhould alfo cut off the Tops 
of fuch Shoots which have been pro~ 
duced the fame Spring, early in 
May, from fome of thefe Sorts of 
Rofeswhich are plaoted in the open - 
Air, and upon a ftrong Soil: this 
will caufe them to make new Shoots, 
which will ower late in Autumn; 
as will alfo the late removing™ the 
Plants in Spring, provided they do 
not fuffer by Drought, as I have fe- 
veral times experienced, but parti- 
cularly in the Year 1718. when I 
had Occafion to remove a large Par- 
cel of thefe Plants in May, juit as 
they were beginning to flower: in 
doing of which I cut off all the 
Flower -buds; and, after having 
open’d a Trench in the Place where 
they were to be planted, I poured a 
large Quantity of Water, fo as to 
render the Ground like a Pap ; then 
I took up the Plants, and placed 
them therein as {oon as poffible, thas 
their Roots might not dry; and af- 
ter planting them, I water’d the 
Ground well again, and cover’d the 
Surface over with Mulch, to pre- 
vent its' drying: after this I re- 
peated watering the Plants all over 
two or three times a Week, in the 
Evening, until they had taken Reot: 

4 il i 
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in about three Weeks time the Plants 
fhot out again, and produc’d a great 
Quantity of Flowers in Auguf and 
September, which were as fair as 
thofe produced in Fuze. This is the 
only Sort of Rofe for this Purpofe, 
there being no other Sort which will 
flower early and late, except this. 

The next Sort of Rofe which 
flowers in the open Air, is the Cin- 
namon, which is immediately fol- 
Jow’d by the Damafk Rofe ; then the 
Bluth, and York and Lanca/fter come; 
after which the Provence, Dutch, 
Hundred-leav’d White, and mof 
other Sorts of Rofes, follow; and 
- the lateft Sorts are the two Mufk 
Rofes, which, if planted in a fhady 
Situation, feldom flower tntil Sep- 
tember; and if the Autumn proves 
mild, will continue often till the 
Middle of Oober. 

The Plasts of thefe two Sorts 
fhould be placed againita Wall, Pale, 
or.other Building, that their Branches 
may be fupported ; otherwife they 
are fo flender and weak, as to trail 
upon the Ground: thefe Plants 
fhould not be pruned until Spring, 
becaufe their Branches are fomewhat 
tender; fo that when they are cut in 
Winter, they often die after the 
Knife. Thefe produce their Flow- 
ers at the Extremity of the fame 
Year’s Shoots, in large Bunches ; fo 
that their Branches muft not be 
fhorten’d in the Summer, left there- 
by the Flowers fhould be cut off. 
Thefe Shrubs will grow to be ten or 
twelve Feet high, and muft not be 
check’d in’ their Growth, if you in- 
tend they fhould flower well; fo 
that they fhould be placed where 
they may be allowed room. 

The loweft Shrub of all the Sorts 
here mentioned is the Scotch Rofe, 
which rarely grows above two Feet 
high; fo that this mutt be placed 
arnong other Shrubs of the fame 
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Growth. The red Rofe and the 
Rofa mundi commonly grow from 
three to four Feet high, bat feldom 
exceed that; but the Damafk, Pro- 
vence, and Frankfort Rofes grow to 
the Height of feven or eight Feet ; fo 
that in planting them great Care 
fhould be taken to place their feve- 
ral Kinds, according to their various 
Growths, amongft other Shrubs, that 
they may appear beautiful to the Eye. 

_ The yellow Rofe, as alfo the 4u- 
fivian Rofe, are both Natives of 
America: thefe were originally 
brought from Cazada, by the French: 
the other Varieties, which are now 
in the Gardens, of thefe Sorts, have 
been accidentally obtained, and are 
preferved by budding them on the 
other Sorts. The Shrubs of thefe 
Rofes feldom fhoot fo ftrong as moft 
of the other Sorts, efpecially in the 
light Land near London ; where they 
feldom produce their Flowers. Thefe 
are efteemed for their Colour, being 
very different from all the other Sorts 
of Rofes: but as their Flowers have 
no Scent, and are of fhort Duration, 
they do not merit the Price they are 
generally fold at. 

The Frankfort Rofe is of little 
Value, except for a Stock to bud 
the more tender Sorts of Rofes up- 
on ; for theFlowers feldom open fair, 
and have no Scent; but it be- 
ing a vigorous Shooter, renders 
it proper for Stocks to bud the 
yellow and Auffrian Rofes, which 
will render them ftronger than upon 
their own Stocks; but the yellow 
Rofes feldom blow fair within eight 
or ten Miles of London; tho’ in the 
Northern Parts of Great Britain they 
flower extremely weil. This-Sort 
muft have a: Northern Expofure ; 
for if it is planted too warm, it will 
not flower. 

Tne Damafk and monthly Rofe 
feldoin flower well in {mall confined 

Gardens, 
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4Gardens, nor in the Smoke of Lon- 


don; therefore are not proper to 
plant in fuch Places; tho’ they fre- 
quently grow very vigoroufly there: 
thefe always begin to fhoot the frft 
of any of the Sorts in the Spring; 
therefore frequently fuffer from 
Froft, in 4prz/, which often deftroy 
all their Flowers. 

The Provence Rofe, which is the 
moft common Sort in England, is by 
far the moft valuable of them all; 
tho’ moft of the other Sorts are pre- 
ferr’d to it on account of their Scar- 
city : but the Flowers of this Sort 
are the faireft, and have the mott 
agreeable Scent, of any Sort yet 
known : and this is alfo very hardy, 
flowering in many Places where 
‘many of the others will {carcely live; 
which renders it ftill more valuable : 
and if it was as rare to be feen as 
fome other Shrubs, would be efteem- 
ed perhaps more than any other. 

‘There are at leaft three Varieties 
of this Rofe, which are promifcu- 
oufly fold by the Nurfery-men, un- 
der this Title; one of which isa low 
Shrub, feldom growing above three 
Feet high: the Flowers are much 
fmaller, and the Buds rounder, and 
even ; fo that before the Flowers 
Open, they appear as if they had 
been clipp’d with Sciffars. This 
Mr. Rea calls the dwarf red Rofe ; 
there are few Thorns on the Branches 
The other Sort is taller, and the Flow- 
ers are large, but not fo well fcented 
as the common Provence Rofe. 

All the Sorts of Rofes may be 
propagated either from Suckers, 
Layers, or by budding them upon 
Stocks of other Sorts of Rofes ; 
which latter Method is only practifed 

for fome peculiar Sorts, which do 
not grow very vigorous upon their 
own Stocks, and {fend forth Suckers 
very {fparingly ; or where a Perfon 
is willing to have more Sorts than 
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one upon the fame Plant; but then 
it muft be obdferved, to bud fuch 


Sorts upon the fame Stock as are 
nearly equal_in their, Manner of 


Growth; for if there be a Bud of a © 


vigorous -growimg Sort, and fome 


others of weak Growth, the ftrong | 


one will draw all the Nourifhmene 


from the weaker, and intirely flarve ~ 


them. 

The beft Sort for Stocks is the 
Frankfort Rofe, which is a vigorous 
Grower, and produces {trong clean 
Shoots, which will take the Buds 
much better than any other Sort of 
Rofe: but you muft be very careful 
to keep the Stock after Budding in- 


‘trely clear from Suckers or Shoots 


at the Bottom; for if they are per- 
mitted to remain on, they will, in 
a fhort time, ftarve the Buds. The 
beft Seafon for budding of Rofes is 
in June; the Manner of doing it, 
being the fame as for Fruit-trees, 
need not be repeated here. 

If you would propagate them from 
Suckers, they fhould be taken off 
annually in O&ober, and tranfplant- 
ed out either into a Nurfery in Rows 
(as hath been direéted for feveral 
other Sorts of flowering Shrubs), or 
into the Places where they are to re- 
main: forif theyare permitted to ftand 
upon the Roots of the old Plants 
more than one Year, they grow 
woody, and do not form fo good 
Roots as if planted out the firft 
Year ; and fo there is more Danger 
of their not fucceeding. 

But the beft Method to obtain 
good-rocted Plants is; to lay down 
the young Branches in Autamn, 
which will take good Root ~by the 
Autumn following (efpecially if they 
are watered in very dry Weather), 
when they may be taken. from the 
old Plants, and tranfplanted where 
they are to remain. ‘The Plants 
which are propagated by Layers, are 

Poe eee not 
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not fo apt to fend out Suckers from 
their Roots, as thofe which are from 
Suckers; therefore fhould be pre- 
ferr’d before them; becaufe they 
may be much eafier kept in Com- 
pals : and thefe will alfo flower much 
itronger. Thefe Plants may be tranf- 
planted any time from Ofober to 
Aprif; but when they are defign’d 
to flower ftrong the firit Year after 
planting, they fhould be planted 
early ; tho’, as I faid before, if they 
are planted late in the Spring, it 
will caufe them to flower in Au- 
tumn, provided they do not fufter 
by Drought. 

Mok of thefe Sorts delight in a 
rich moift Soil, and an open Situa- 
tion, in which they will produce a 
greater Quantity of Flowers, and 
thofe much fairer, than when they 
are upon a dry Soil, or in a fhady 
Situation. ‘The Pruning which they 
require is only, to cut out dead 
Wood, and the Suckers cleared off, 
which fhould be done every Au- 
tumn: and if there are any very 
luxuriant Branches, which draw the 
Nourifhment from the other Parts 
of the Plant, they fhould be taken 
out, or fhorten’d, to caufe it to pro- 
duce more Branches, if there be Oc- 


cafion for them to fupply a Vacancy; 


but you muft avoid crouding them 
with Branches, which is as injurious 
to thefe Plants as to Fruit-trees; for 
if the Branches have not an equal 
Benefit of the Sun and Air, they 
will not produce their Flowers fo 
flrong, nor in fo great Plenty, as 
when they are more open, and bet- 
ter expos’d to the Sun ; fo that the 
Air may circulate the more freely 
between them. 

ROSA ‘SINENSIS. 
mia Sinenfis. 

ROSE THE GUILDER. /ide 
Opulus. 

ROSE-TREE. 


Vide Ket- 


Vide Rofa. 
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ROSEMARY. Vide Rofmari+ 
nus. 

ROSMARINUS, Rofimary. 

‘The Charaéers are ; 

It is a verticillate Plant, witha 
labiated Flower, confifting of one Leaf, 
avbofe Upper- lip or Crejt is cut into 
two Parts, and turns up backward, 
with treo Stamina, or Chives: - 
Lut the Under-lip, or Beard, is divi- 
ded into three Parts; the middle Seg- 
ment being hollow like a Spoon: out 
of the two or three teeth d Flower-cup 
arijes the Pointal, attended, as it 
avire, by four Embryoes, which after- 
ward turn to fo many Seeds, that are 
roundi/>, and are inclofed in the 
Flower-cup. 

The Species are; 

1. Rosmarinus hortenfis, latiore 
folio. Mor. Hifi. Broad-leav’d Gar- 
den Rofmary. 

2. Rosmarinus hortenfis, angu- 
fiiore folio~C. B. P. Narrow-leav’d 
Garden Rofmary. 

| 3. Rosmarinus frriatus, five au- 
reus. Park, Theat. The Gold-ftriped 
Rofmary. 

4. Rosmarinus hortenfis, angu- 
friore folio, argentcus. H. R. Par, 
The narrow -leav'd Silver - ftrip’d 
Rofmary. 

5. Rosmarinus Almerienfis, flore 
mojore Jpicato purpurafcente. Tourn. 
Rofmary of d/mria, with a large 
{piked purplifh Flower. 

6. Rosmarinus /pontaneus, folio 
eleganter variegato. Boerb. Ind. 
Broad-leav’d Rotmary, with an ele- 
gant flriped Leaf. 

Dr. Linazus has feparated this 
Genus, with fome others, from the 
Clas where they have by all Bo- 
tanifts been ranged, on account of 
their having but two Stamina in each 
Flower : whereas the other Plants of 
this Clafs have four, two long, and 
two fhort: but this is not altogether 
julifiable ; fince in every other Cha- 

racter, 
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racter, they agree with their Conge- 
ners. 

Thefe Plants grow plentifiilly i in 
the Southern Parts of France, in 
Spain, and in Italy, where, upon 
dry rocky Soils near the Sea, they 
thrive prodigioufly ; but, notwith- 
ftanding they are produc’d in warm 
Countries, yet they are hardy enough 
to bear the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well in the open Air, 
provided they are planted upon a 
poor, dry, gravelly Soil, on which 
they will endure the Cold much bet- 
ter than upon a richerGround,where 
the Plants will grow more vigoroufly 
in Summer, and fo be more fubject 
to Injury from Froft ; and they will 
not have fo ftrong an aromatic Scent 
as thofe upon a dry barren Soil. 

Thoie Sorts with ftriped Leaves 
are fomewhat tender, and {fhould 
either be planted near a warm Wail, 
or in Pots filled with freth light 
Earth, and fheltered in Winter un- 
der a Frame, otherwife they will be 
fubjeét to die in frofly Weather. 

Ail thefe Sorts may be propagated 
by planting Slips or Cuttings of them 
in the Spring of the Year, upona 
Bed of trefh light Earth ; and when 
they are rooted, they may be tranf- 


planted inte the Places where they 


are defign’d to grow; but it will be 
proper to do this about the Begin- 
ning of September, that they may 
take Root before the frofty Weather 
comes on; for if they are planted 
too late in Autumn, they feldom 
live thro’ the Winter, efpecially if 
the Weather proves very cold ; fo 
that if you do not tranfplant them 
early, it will be the better Method 
to let them remain uonremoved un- 
til March following, when the Froft 
is over, obferving never to tranf- 
plant them at.a Seafon when the dry 
Zaft Winds blow, but rather defer 
the doing of it until the Seafon is 
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more favourable; for if they are 
planted when there are cold drying 
Winds, they are apt to dry up their 
Leaves, and kill them: but if there 
happen to be fome warm Showers 
foon after they are removed, it will 
caufe them to take Root immediate- 
ly ; fo that they will require no far- 
ther Care, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds. 

Altho’ thefe Plants are tender 
when planted in a Garden, yet 
when they are by Accident rooted 
ina Wall (as I have feveral times 
feen them), they will endure the 
greateit Cold of our Winters, tho’ 
expofed much to the cold Winds; 
which 1s occafioned by the Plants be- 
ing more ftinted and ftrong, and 
their Roots being drier. 

The Flowers of the narrow-leav’d 
Garden Sort are ufed in Medicine, 
as are alfo the Leaves and Seeds. 

ROYENA, African Bladder-nat, 

The CharaGers are ; 

The Empalement of the Flower is 
of one Leaf, fwelling out in a Belly, 
and blunt at the Brim, where it is 
indented in five Parts: the Flower is 
of one Leaf, having a Tube the Length 
of the Empalement ; but {preads open 
at the Top, where it is flightly cut 
into five Parts: in the Centre is fr- 
tuated the hairy Pointal, which is 
attended by ten jbort Stamina: the 
Pointal afterward becomes an oval 
Capfule, having four Furrows open- 
ing in-one Cell, in which are contain- 
ed four oblong triangular Seeds. 

The Spec “ies are ; 

1. Royena foliis ovatis. Lin. 
Hort. Ciiff. African Bladder - nut, 
with a fingle fhining Leaf. 

2, RovENA eee lanczolatis gla- 
bris. Flor. Leyd. African Biadder- 
nut, wth fmooth {pear - fhap'd. 
Leaves; by fome call’d African 
W hortle-berry. 

3. Royena foltis iehcsolares hire 
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fetis. Flor. Leyd. African Bladder- 
nut, with hairy fpear-fhap’d Leaves. 
The firft Sort has been long an 
Inhabitant of fome curious Gardens 
in England: but it is not very com- 
mon here; for it is very difficult to 
propagate. The fureft Method of do- 
ing it, is by laying down the young 
- Branches, and theie will feldom take 
Root under two Years. I have alfo 
. raifed a few by Cuttings, but it was 
two Years before they put out 
Roots: and it was three Years be- 
fore they began to grow upward; 
and then they made but little Pro- 
grefs. 
This Plant will grow eight or ten 
Feet high, and puts out its Branches 
‘on every Side, fo may be tratned 
up toa rey es ur Flead: thefe Branches 
are cloa ed «with oval 
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laced aiternate- 
ly, and continue all the Year; fo 
that it makes an agreeable V ariety 
among other Exotic Plants in the 
Green-houfe, during the Winter- 
feafon: the Flowers are produced 
from the Wings of the Leaves, along 
the Branches; but as they have lit- 
tle Beauty, few Perfons regard them. 
I have not obferved any Fruit pro- 
duced by thefe Plants in Lagland. 
This was defcribed and figured by 
Dr. Herman, who was Profeffor of 
Botany at Leyden, under the Title of 
Staphylodendron Africanum, folio fin- 
gulari lucida. 

The otner two Sorts are at * pre- 
fent rare in the Exgli Gardens ; 
but in the curious Gardens in Hol- 
land they are in greatcr Plenty. They 
are all of them Natives of the Cape 
of Gcod Hope; fo are hardy enough 
to live in a common Green-houte, 
with Myrtles and Orange - trees 
‘thefe Plants a be treated in the 
fame way 

Thef two Sorts are as difficult to 
propagate as the firft; which is the 


Caufe of their Scarcity: the beft 
time to lay down the Branches of 
thefe Plants is in Auguf; but the 
Cuttings fhould be planted in Fuly+ 
they muft be planted in Pots, and 
fhaded from the Sun in Summer,and 
fheltered under a Frame in Winter. 

RUBIA, Madder. 

The Chara@ers are; . 

The Fliwer confifis of one fingle 
Leaf, which is eut into four or five 
Segments, and expanded at the Top: the 
Flower -cup afterward becomes a Fruit 
composed of two juicy Berries, clofely 
joined together, containing Seed, for 
the moft part hellaw'd like a Navel: 
to which may be added, The Leaves 
being rough, and furrounding the 
Stalks in Whorles. . 

The Species are; 

1, RuBiA fin&orum fativa.C. B. 
P. Cultivated Dyers Madder. 

2.RuBia filveffris afpera, que 
Srlvefiris Diofeoridis. C. B. ‘Pz Wild 
Madder, 

3. Rusia fplvefris Monfpefulenc 
mejor. J. B. Great wild Madder of 
Montpelier. 

The firft of thefe Sorts was for- 
merly cultivated in divers Parts of 
Exgland, for the Dyers Ufe; but of 
late Years it has been whollynegleét- 
ed; fo that at prefent f believe there - 
is fearce any of it cultivated, except 
in {mall Quantities for medicinal 
Ufe: how this Plant came to be fo 
much neglected in England, I can- 
not imagine, fince it will thrive as 
well here as in any Country in Ea- 
rope; and the Confumption of it in 
England is pretty large ; for I have 
been informed, that we pay up- 
wards of 30,000 /. aiinually forthis 
Commodity, .which might be eafily 
fav’d to the Nation, were it culti- 
vated here. At prefent the greateft 
Quantity of is is cultivated in Flan- 
ders and Holiand; from whence we 
are annually furnifn’d with it, in 

three 
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three different Manners, and diftin- 
guith’d by the Names of Madder in 

the Branch, Madder in the Bundle, 
and Madder unbundled. The frit 
Sort is brought to us in the Root, as 
it comes out of the Ground, with- 
out any other Preparation than that 
of being dried. The fecond Sort is 
that of Bunch Madder, or fuch as is 
made into Bundles, which is Mad- 
der-in Branch, firft freed from the 
Bark and the Pith, then ground by 
a Mill into grofs Powder, as we 
buy it. The third Sort is the Mad- 
der unbundled, that is, the Branch- 
ed Madder ground into Powder ; 
but the Bunched Madder, or that in 
Bundles, is the beft, which, for its 
‘Excellency, when it is frefh, is 
made into Bales, or put into Cafks : 
tis of a pale Red; but, as it grows 
older, increafes its Colour to a fine 
Red: that of Zealand is efteemed 
the beft for the Dyers Ufe. 

In the Year 1727. I obferv’d a 
great Quantity of this Plant culti- 
vated in Holland, between He/voet- 
fiuice and the Bri//; and it being 
the firft time I had ever feen any 
confiderable Parcel of it, I was 
tempted to make fome Inquiries 
about its Culture, and take fome 
Minutes of it down upon the Spot, 
which I fhall here infert, for the 
Ufe of fuch as may have Curiofity to 
attempt the Culture of it. 

In Autumn they plow the Land, 
where they intend to plant Madder, 
in the Spring, and lay it in high 
Ridges, that the Froft may mellow 
it; m March they plow it again ; 
and at this Seafon they work it very 
deep, laying it up in Ridges eighteen 
Inches .afander, and about a Foot 
high ; then about the Beginning of 
April, when the Madder will begin 
to fhoot out of the Ground, they 
open the Earth about their old 
Roots, aud take off all the Side- 


fhoots, which extend themfelves ho- 
rizontally, juft under the Surface of 
the Ground, preferying as much 
Root to them as poffible: thefe they 
tranfplant immediately upon the 
Tops of the new Ridges, at about a 
Foot apart, obferving always to do 


this when there are iome Showers, _ 


becaufe then the Plants will take 
Root in a few Days, and will re- 
quire no Water. 

When the Plants are growing, 
they carefully keep the Ground 
hoed, to prevent the Weeds from 
coming up between them; for if 
they are {mothered by Weeds, efpe- 
cially when young, it will either de- 
{troy or weaken them fo much, that 
they feldom do well after.. In thefe 
Ridges they let the Plants remain 
two Seafons, during which time 
they keep the Ground very clean; 
and at Michaelmas, when the Tops 
of the Plants are decay’d, they take 
up the Roots, and dry them for Sale. 
This is what I could learn of their 
Method of cultivating this Piant ; to 
which I will fubjoin a few Obferva- 
tions of my own, which I have fince 


made upon the Culture of Madder - 


in England. And, firit, I find there 
is no Neceflity for laying the Ground 
up in Ridges in England, as is prac- 
tifed by the Durch (efpeciaily in dry 
Land), becaufe the Places where I. 
faw it were very wet Land, which is 
often floated in Winter; fo that if 


the Plants were not elevated upon. 


Ridges, their Roots would rot in 
Winter. Secondly, They fhould be 
planted at a greater Diftance, in 
England; the Rows fhould be at 
leait three Feet Diftance, and the 
Plants eighteen Inches afunder in the 
Rows ; foras they extend themfelves 
pretty far under-ground, fo, where 
they are planted too near, their 
Roots will not have room to grow. 
And, thirdly, I find, that if all the 
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_ Situation, 


horizontal Roots are deftroyed from 


time to time, as they are produc’d, 
it will caute the large downnght 
Roots to be thuch bigger ; in which 
the Goodnefs of this Commodity 
chiefly confifts: for if the upper 
Roots are fuffered to remain, they 
will draw off the principal Nourifh- 
ment from the downright Roots, as 
I have experienced ; for I planted a 
few Roots upon the fame Soil and 
which were of equal 
Strength, and rooted equally well: 
half of thefe I hoed round, and cut 
off the horizontal Roots; #ad the 
other Half f permitted the horizon- 
tal Roots to remain on; and when I 
took them all up, thofe whichI had 
hoed about, and kept clear from ho- 


“ rizontal Roots, were almoft as large 


again as the other,and theRoots were 
double the Weight; which plainly 
proves it neceffary to cut off thofe 
juperficial Roots : fo that where 
this Plant is cultivated in Quantity, 
at will be an excellent Method to ule 
the Hoeing - plough, to ftir the 
Ground, and deftroy the Weeds : 
for, with this Inftrument, a large 
Quantity of Ground may be kept 
clean, at a {mall Expence: and as 
this will ftir the Ground much 
deeper than a common Hoe, it will 
cut off the fuperficial Roots, and 
thereby improve the principal Roots. 
This Crop of Madder fhould be 
fhifted into frefh Land ; for the 
Ground which has had one Crop, 
will not be fit to receive another in 
Jefs than four Years; during which 
time any other annual Crop may be 
cultivated on the Land. 
The manner of drying and pre- 
aring thefe Roots for Ufe, lam not 
acquainted with, having never had 
an Opportunity of feeing that Part, 


fo can give no Inftru€tions concern- 


ing it; but‘whoever fhall have Cu- 
siofity enough to cultivate this ufgful 
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Plant, might eafily inform them- 
felves, by going over to Helland at 
the Seafon of taking up the Roots. 

What I could learn from the Peo- 
ple with whom 1] converfed in Hel- 
fand on this Affair, was, that they > 
pared off the outfide Rind of the 
Roots, which is dried by itfelf, and 
is called Mull-madder. ‘Then they 
pared off another flefhy Part of the 
Root, which is made into another 
Madder, and is called Number O; 
but the Infide, or Heart of the Root, 
is called Crop-madder. The firft 
Sort is not worth above fifteen or 
fixteen Shillings per hundred Weight; 
the fecond Sort is fold at about forty 
Shillings; but the third Sort will 
fell for five Pounds per Hundred. I 
have fince been inform’d, that there 
is no Neceflity of dividing it into 
thefe three Sorts for Ufe ; for if the 
Whole is dried, and ground toge- 
ther, it will anfwer the Dyers Pur- 
pote full as well. Theie Roots muft 
be dried on a Kiln, before they are 
ground to Powder: for which Pur- 
pofe, I fuppofe, the fame as are ufed 
tor drying of Malt might be made 
ufeful for this Commodity. 

By fome few Experiments which 

I made, I imagine that one Acre of 
good Madder, when fit to take up 
for Ufe, will be worth above one 
hundred Pounds ; fo that if it were 
to ftand three Years in the Ground, 
and to be planted on Land of three 
Pounds per Acre, it would pay ex- 
ceeding well ; confidering the annual 
Culture (if perform’d by a Plough) 
will be no great Expence ; the prin- 
cipal Charge being in the firft pre- 
paring of the Land, and the plant- 
ing: but whoever has a mind-to 
cultivate this Plant, might rent 
very good Land for this Purpofe, 
for twenty five or thirty Shillings 
per Acre, at a Diftance from London, 
but near fome Navigation. 
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are of no Ufe; though their Roots 
feem to be of the fame Quality with 
the manured Sort ; and as they are 
never cultivated in Gardens, it is 
needlefs to fay any thing more of 
them in this Place. 

Thefe Plants love a loofe Soil, nei- 
ther too dry nor over-wet ; but will 
do better on a dry than on a wet 
Soil, becaufe im fuch Places the 
Roots are apt to rot in Winter. 

RUBEOLA, Petty-madder. 

The Charafers are ; 

It hath a funnel-feaped Flower, 
confifiing of one Leaf, which is fight ly 
cut into four Parts at the Brim; 
refling on the Empalement, which is 
Sometimes double,and fometimes fingle : 
this Empalement afterward becomes 
a Fruit, compofed of two naked 

” Seeds, 
The Species are ; 

1. Ruseota Jatiori folio. Inft. 
R. H. Broad-leav’d Petty - mad- 
der. ‘: 

2. RuBEOLA angu/ftiore folio. Inft. 
R. H. Narrow-leav'd Petty-mad- 
der. 

3. RuBEoLa wulgaris quadrifo- 
hia levis, floribus purpurafcentibus. 
Inft. R. H. Common {mooth four- 
leav'd Petty-madder, with purplifh 
Flowers, commonly called Squinan- 
cy-wort. . 
_ 4. Rupeora Lufitanica afpera, 
foribus purpurafcentibus. Inf. R. Hi. 
Rough Petiy-madder of Portugal, 
with purplifh Flowers. | 

5- Rupeonta Cretica faxatilis 
Sfruticofa, galiii folic, flore purpureo 
wviolaceo. 1ourn, Cor, Shrubby rock 
Petty-madder of Cady, with a La- 
dies-beditraw-leaf, and a violet pur- 
ple Flower. 

6, Rureora Cretica faratilis 
fruicfcens, flore fiavefcente. Tourn. 
Cor. Shrubby rock Petty-mrdder 
et Canay, with a yeliowith Flower, 


_fuave - rubente. Tourn. Cor. 
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7. Ruseota Cretica fetidi ffi 
ma frutefeens myrtifolia, flore magne 
The 
moft ftinking fhrubby Petty-madder 
of Candy, with a Myrtle-leaf, and a 
large pale-red Flower. 

8. Rupeowa Orientalis fetida 
fruticofa ferpyllifolia, flore parvo fua- 
ve-rubente. Tourn, Cor. Shrubby 
ftinking Eaftern Petty-madder, with _ 
a Mother-of-thyme-leaf, and a finall 
pale-red Flower. 

9. Rupeora Orientalis, foliis 
galli, flore multiplici ex viridi flave- 
Seente. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Petty- 
madder, with many greenifh-yellow 
Flowers. 

The firft, fecond, fourth, and ninth 
Sorts are annual Plants, which decay 
foon after they have perfected 
their Seed. ‘Thefe are preferved 
in the Gardens of thofe Perfons who 
are curious in Botany, for the fake 
of Variety. They are very hardy 
Plants, which require no other Care 
than to clear them from Weeds : for 
if they are permitted to fcatter their 
Seeds, the Plants will come up, and 
maintain their Place, if they are 
not overborne with larger Weeds, 
The Seeds of thefe Plants may be 
{own either in Spring or Autumn, in 
the Places where they are to remain, 
which may be in almoft any Soil; 
but they love an open Situation. 

The third Sort grows wild on 
chalky Hills, in divers Parts of Exg- 
/and, where the Branches trail on 
the Ground, and produce Tufts of 
purplith Flowers from the Joints 
where the Leaves are fet on ; which 
open in Fuse, and the Seeds are ripe 
in Auguf? ; but the Roots abide ma 
ny Years. ‘his Plant is efteemed 
efficacious in the Cure of Quinfeys, 
either taken inwardly, or outwardly 
appiied, 

} he fifth, fixth,feventh.and eighth 
Soris were difcover’d by Dr. Tourne- 


Sort 


My 


| fort in the Levant. Thefe are abide- 


ing Plants, which become fhrabby, 
and, by their different Appearances, 
make an agreeable Variety in a 
Garden. ‘They may be propagated 
by fowing their Seeds on a Bed of 
frefh undunged Soil, in the Spring ; 
and when the Plants come up, they 
mutt be kept clear from Weeds, and 
in very dry Weather they fhouid be 
refrefhed with Water; and when 
the Plants are about three or four 


Inches high, they fhould be tranf- 


planted, fomie of exch Sort, intoPots, 
thatthey may be fhelter’d under an 


Hot-bed-frame m Winter ; and the 
Others into dry warm Borders of 
poor Earth ; for in fuch Places 


where the Plants grow flowly, they 
will live threngh the Winter, better 


than wien they are planted im a rich 
a 
wOtll. 


RUBUS, The Bramble, or Rafp- 
oerry-buth. mary 
The Goaraers are; 

ft bath a Flower confihing of frve 
Leaves, which are placed circularly, 
aud expand in form of aRofe: theFlow- 
er-cup is divided into five Parts con- 
taing many Stamina, iz the Bofom of 
the Flower ; in the Centre of which 
vifes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes the Fruit, confifiing of many 
Protuberances, and full of Juice. 

The Species are ; 

1. Rusus major, fruu nigra 7. 
B. ‘The common Bramble, or 
Blackberry -buth. 

z. Rubus minor, frudiu cevruleo, 
F. B. The Dewberry - bufh, or 
ieffer Bramble. 

3. Rusus vulgaris major, frudiu 
albo. Raii Syn. The common great- 
er Bramble-bufh, with white Fruit. 

4. Rusus wulgaris major, folio 


‘eleganter variegato. © The, greater 


Bramble-bofh, with a beautiful ftri- 
ped.Leaf. 
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5. Rugws ldeus fpinofus, fruftu 
rubro. F.B. The Rafpberry-buth, 
Framboife, or Hind-berry. 

6. Rusus Ideus fpinofus, fru@u 
alto. F. B. The Rafpberry-buth, 
with white Fruit. 

7. Rusus Ideus fpinofus, fru@u 
rubro ferotino, The Rafpberry-buth, 
with late-red Fruit: 

8. Rusus Ideus non fpinofus. F. 
B. The Ralpberry. bait, iis 
Thorns, 

9g. Rusus Ideus, fruu nigro, 
Virginianus. Banifier. The Virgi- 
nian Raf{pberry - bufh, with black 
Fruit. 

10. Rusus odoratus. Cornut. Vir- 
ginian flowering Rafpberry, vulgo. 

11. Rusus Americanus, magis 
erectus, fpinis rarioribus, ftipite caru- 
leo. Pluk. Alm. ‘The Upright Pen- 
Sylvania Bramble, or Raipberry- 
bufh. 

12. Rusus Alpinus humilis. F. 
5. Dwarf Bramble of the 44s. 

13. Rusus vulgaris, fpinis ca- 
rens. H. R. Par. Common Bram- 
bie, without Spines. 

14. Rusus /pinofus, foliis’S flare 
elegantex laciniatis. Inft.. R. RH. 
Prickly Bramble, with Leaves and 
Flowers elegantly jagged. 

15. Rusus flore albo pleno. H.R. 
Par. 'The Bramble with double 
white Flowers. | 

16. Rusus non fpinofus, fruiu 
nigra majore, Polonicus. Barr. Icon. 
Pcland Bramble without ‘Thorns, 
and a larger black Fruit. 

The firft and fecond Sorts are ve- 
ry common in Hedges, and upon 
dry Banks, in moft Parts of England, 
and are rarely cultivated in Gardens. 
The third Sort was found by Mr. 
Facob Bobart, in an Hedge not far 
from Oxford ;and hath fince been 
cultivated in feveral Gardens asa 
Curiefity. This docs not only aif- 

fer 
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fer from the common Brambie in the 
Colour of the Fruit, but alfo in that 
of the Bark and Leaves, which, in 
this Sort, are of a lively Green; 
whereas thofe of the common Sort 
are of a dark-brown Colour. The 
fourth Sort is a variety of the com- 
mon Bramble, differing therefrom 
only in having ftriped Leaves, for 
which it is preferv’d by fome Per- 
fons who are curious in collecting 
variegated Plants. 

The thirteenth Sort is in all re- 
fpects like the commonBramble, ex- 
cepting in this Particular, that there 
are no Thorns on the Branches or 
Leaves of this Sort. 

The fourteenth Sort differs from 
the common Bramble in having the 

Leaves and Flowers curioufly jag- 
Svea. 

The fifteenth Sort prodaces large 
Spikes of Flowers, which are very 
large and double, fo that they make 
a fine Appearance, being almoft as 
large and double as Rofes. This 
merits a Place in every good Gar- 
den; becanfe it may be planted in 
any abjeét Part of the Garden, under 
Treesin Wildernefs- quarters ; where 
it will thrive and flower as well as 
when planted in a more open Situa- 
tion. 

The fixteenth Sort is not very 
common in £zgland, but is 2 Native 
of Polaad. This produces mnch 
larger Fruit than the commonBram- 
ble ; fo is preferv’d in the Gardens 
of fome curious Perfons for the fake 
of Variety, 

The Rafpbderry-buth is alfo very 
common in divers Woods in the 
. Northern Counties of Fucland ; but 
is cultivated in all curious Gardens 
for the fake of its Fruit. Of this 
there are three Kinds, which arecul- 
tivated commonly in Gardens near 
Loncon ; which are the common red, 
Jate-red, and the white Sorts ; but 
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the Sort without Thorns is lefs com- 
mon at prefent than the other. | 

The ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth Sorts are preferv’das Curiofi- 
tiesin feveral Gardens near London ; 


as their Fruits are of no Value, they 


are {carcely worth cultivating, ex- 
cept in Botanic Gardens for Va- 
riety. 


propagated by layingdown of their 
Shoots, which in one Year will be 
fufficiently rooted to tranfplant; fo 
may then be cut off from the old 
Plants, and planted where they are 
defign’d to remain ; which fhould 
be in Wildernefs-quarters, or other 
abject Parts of the Garden, where 
they may have room to fpread,with- 
out incommoding other Plants. 

The Rafpberry is always cultiva- 
ted in Gardens, for the fake of the 
Fruit. ‘There is a Variety of this 
Plant, which produces two Crops 
of Fruit every Year; one in the 
ufual Seafon in Fu/y, and the fecond 
Crop in OGober ; and when the Au- 
tumn proves favourable, the fecond 
Crop will ripen extremely well; and, 
in fome Years, have been in as great 
Plenty as the firft Crop. 

The Rafpberries are always pro- 
pagated by Suckers, tho’ I fhould 
preter fuch Plants as are raifed by 
Layers ; becaufe they will be better 
rooted, and not fo liable to fénd 
out Suckers as the other ; which ge- 
nerally produce fuch Quantities of 
Suckers from their Roots, as to fill 
the Ground; and where they are 
not carefully taken out, or thinn’d, 
caufe the Fruit to be fmall, and in 
lefs Quantities ; efpecially when 
the Plants are placed near each other, 
which is too often the Cafe; for 
there are few Perfons who allow 
thefe Plants fufieient room. 

In preparing thefe Plants, their 
Pibres thouid be fhortened; but the 

Buds, 


All the Sorts of Bramble are eafily - 


“ 
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Buds, which are placed at a fmall 
Diftance from the Stem of the Plant, 
muft not be cut off, becaufe thofe 
produce the new Shoots the follow- 
ing Summer. Thefe Plants fhould 
be planted about two Feet afunder 
in the Rows, and four or five Feet 
Diftance Row from Row ; for if 
they are planted too clofe, their 
Fruit is never fo fair, nor will ripen 
fo kindly, as when they have room 
for the Air to pafs between the 
Rows. The Soil in which they 
thrive beft, is a frefh fandy Loam, 
neither too moift nor over-dry; the 
Extreme of either being injurious to 
thefe Plants. 

. The time for drefiing of them is 
in O&ober, when all the old Wood, 
which produced Fruit the preceding 
Summer, fhould be cut down to the 
Surface of the Ground, and the 
young Shoots muit be fhorten’d to 
about two Fect in Length; then the 
Spaces between the Rows fhould be 
well dug, to encourage their Roots ; 
and if you bury a very little rotten 
Dung therein, it will make them 
fhoot vigoroufly the Summer fol- 
lowing, and their Fruit will be much 
fairer. During the Summer-feafon 
they fhould be kept clear from 
Weeds, which, with the before-men- 
tion’d Culture, is all the Manage- 
ment they will require: but it is 
proper to make new Plantations 
ence in three or four Years, becaufe 
thofe are better than where thePlants 
are fuffer'd to remain longer. 

The Virginian flowering Rafpber - 
ry is commonly propagated in the 
Nurferies as a flowering Shrub. T’he 
Flowers of this Sort are as large as 


. {mall Rofes ; and there is a Succef- 


fion of them for two Months or 
more, fo that they make an agree- 
able Variety during their Contina- 
ance. This Sori has prac Fruit 
la 1 England, which were larger than 
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thofe of the common Sort ; but had 
little Flavour. Thefe were ripe in 
September, and the Plants on which 
they produc’d, grew on a ftrong 
Soil ; but itis very rare to fee any 
Fruit upon thefe Plants. 

The eleventh Sort frequently pro- 
duces Fruit in Exg/and, which are in 
Appearance very like the common 
Blackberry ; but have a different 
Flavour. Thefe ripen late in the 
Autumn, and are_ not worth culti- 
vating for their Fruit. 

RUDBECKIA, Dwarf Sunflow- 
er, vulgo. 

The Charadters are ; 

It hath Male and Hermaphrodite 
Flowers inclosd in one common Em- 
palement: the Empalement is com- 
pos'd of twoOrders of Leaves: the 
Flower has a Border of Rays, and the 
Middle is occupicd by a great Number 
of Hermaphrodite Flowers, which 
Sorm a Cone : the Hermaphrodite 
Flowers are tubulous, and cut into five 
Parts at the Brim; thcfe have the 
Potatal fituatcd in their Centre,which 
ts attended by five flender Stamina : 
the Male} Se ieek which grovs rcuud 
the Border, and form the Rays, are 
Jiretched out on one Side like a Tongue, 
which is cut inte two or three Parts, 
andis plain: thefe are barren ; but 
the Hermaphrodite Flowers have each 
a fingle oblong Seed, auhich is four 
cornered, fuccecding ‘thd 

This Genus of Plants was by Mon- 
fieur Vaillant titled Obclifcotheca ; 
but this being a compound Name, 
Dr. 
Ruabeckia, in Honour to Dr. Rud- 
beck, who was Profefior of Botany 
at Ui pfadin Saweden, 

‘The Species are 3 
. Ruppeckia foliis lancadtiec 
ouatis alternisindivifis, petals radii 
integris. Flor. Pigs Dwarf Sun- 
flower, wieb ycllow Rays, and a dark 
Middle. 
z. Rup- 


Linneus has altered 1t to this of 
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2. Rupseckia /folits lanceolatis 
alternis indivifis, petalis radii bifi- 
dis. Flor. Vir. Dwarf American 
Sunflower, with purple Rays, which 
are bifid. 

3. Rupseckia foliis compofitis 
laciniatis. Lin. Virid. American 
Sunflower, with Leaves which are 
compofed of many Parts, and deeply 
cut. 

4. Ruppeeckxia foliis compofitis 
anguftioribus laciniatis American 
Sunflower, with narrow cut com- 
pound Leaves. 

5. Rupseckia foliis compofitis 
integris. Flor. Leyd. American 
Sun-flower, with whole compound 
Leaves. 

6. Ruppecktia /foliis oppofitis lan- 
ccolato-ovatis, petalis radit bifidis. 
Flor. Vir. American Sunflower, 
with oval fpear-fhap’d Leaves plac’d 
oppofite, and the Petals bifid. 

The firft Sort has been many 
Years preferv’d in feveral curious 
Gardens in England. ‘The Seeds of 
this Sort were fent from Virginia, 
under the Title of Chry/anthemum 
Americanum, doronici folio, fore Luteo, 
umbone atro-purpureo. This is a 
perennial Plant, which has rough 
oval Leaves growing clofe to the 
Ground; from between thefe, in 
the Spring, the Footitalks of the 
Flowers come out, which grow 
about two Feet high, having two or 
three {mall Leaves placed alternately 
oneach. The Top is crowned by 
a fingle Flower, about the Size of a 
large Marigold, having a Border of 

ellow. Rays, and a conical dark 
Middle or Umbone. ‘Thefe Flow- 
ers are of long Duration ; each fingle 
Flower will continue a Month in 
Beauty ; and as there is commonly 
a Succeffion of them on the fame 
Plant, they continue from the Mid- 
dle of Fu/y to the Middle of Ocober 
in Flower; which renders thefe 
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Plants valuable. As this Sort rarely | 


produces good Seeds in England, the 
Plants are commonly propagated by 
parting their Roo:s, ‘The beft time 
for this is in March, before they be- 
gin to fhoot ; but there muft be Care 


had not to part the Roots into fmali 


Heads, efpecially where they are ex- 
pected to flower tirong the fame 
Summer; but in the Nurferies they 
are ufually divided very {mall for 
the Increafe of the Plants. But the 
Plants which are raifed from Off-fets 
never flower fo ftrong as thofe pro- 
duced from Seeds; fo that where the 
Seeds can be obtained, it is by much 
the beft Method to ‘propagate them 
that way. 

The fecond Sort is alfo a Native 
of Virginia and Carolina, and is more 
rarely to be found in the Exgli/s Gar- 
dens than the firit. ‘The Leaves of 
this are longer, and more pointed, 
than the fir, and are not fo hairy. 
‘The Stalks of the Flowers are taller, 
and are frequently naked, having no 
Leaves coming out. The Flower 
has a Border of narrow long purple 
Rays, which are reflexed ; fo that 
thefe Flowers make not any great 
Appearance. However, as it is a 
{carce Plant, it is generally fold at 
a good Price by thote who deal in 
curious Plants. 

This Sort is propagated in the 
fame manner as the former; but doth 
not produce fo great Plenty of Of-. 
fets as the firft, which occaiions the 
prefent Scarcity of the Plants. 

When the Seeds of thefe Plants 
can be procured, they fhould be 
fown in Pots filed with frehh light 
Earth, and placed where they may 
have only the morning Sun, and fre- 
quently watered in dry Weather. 
Some of the Plants may probably 
come up the firit Year;.but the great- 
eft Part of them will not appear till 
the Spring following; fo that the 

Earth 
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. Earth fhould not be difturbed ; and 
if any of the Plants fhould come up, 
they may be drawn out, and planted 
each into feparate Pots; but the 
Seed-pots fhould be placed under a 
Frame, where they may be fhelter’d 
from fevere Froft, but in mild Wea- 
ther have a large Share of free Air ; 
and in the Spring following thePlants 
willcome up: when they have obtain- 
ed Strength,they may be planted out 
into a Border of light Earth, about 
four Inches afunder each Way. In 
this Bed they may remain until the 
Autumn foliowing, when they fhould 
be tranfplanted where they are to 
ftand for Flowering, which should 
be in a warm Situation; otherwife, 
if the Winter proves fevere, they 
will be deftroyed : therefore it is ad- 
vifeable to plant a few lants of each 
Sort in Pots, that they may be placed 
under an Hot-bed-frame in Winter, 
to fhelter them from hard Froft, in 
order to preferve the Kinds. 

The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts 
are very hardy Plants, though they 
came originally from the fame Coun- 
try as the others. ‘Thefe grow fix 
or eight Feet high, and produce a 
great Number of Flowersin a fort of 
Umbel on the Tops of the Branches ; 
which are in Shape like fmall Sun- 
flowers, fo have been by many ran- 
ged in that Genus. Thefe Plants 
flower in Fuly and Augu/?, and are 
proper Furniture for the Borders of 
large Gardens. They are propa- 
gated by Off-fets, which the Roots 
furnifh in plenty; and fhould be 
planted in Oober, that they may 
get good Root before the Froft fets 
in ; and then they will flower ftrong- 
- Jy the following Summer: for when 
the Plants .are removed in the 
Spring, they will not get good Root 
in the Ground before they put out 
their Flower-ftems ; fo cannot pro- 
duce their Flowers fo large. “TPhefe 
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alfo perfe€t their Seeds in England 
in favourable Years. : 

The fixth Sort fhould be treated 
in the fame manner as the two firft; 
but it is fomewhat hardier, and will 
perfect its Seeds in good Summers in 
England, {o may be propagated in 
greater Plenty. 

RUELLIA. 

The Chare@ers are; Brey” 

It hath a funnei-foaped Flower, 
confifting of one Leaf, «which is cut in- 
to feveral Parts at the B-im, from 
whofe Empatement arifes the Pointal, 
which is fixed like a Nail in the, Bot- 
tom of the Flower, and afterward be- 
comes a membranaccous Pod, which 
opens into feveral Parts, and is filled 
with {mall Seeds. ; 

The Species are ; 

1. Rueviia Americana humilis, 
alphodeli radice. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Dwarf American Ruellia, with an 
Afphodel-root. -s 

2. Ruevtia Caroliniana, foliis 
oblongis anguftis, fore purpuréo. Houft. 
Caro/iza Ruellia, with narrow oblong 
Leaves, and a purple Flower. 

3. Ruettia Americana humilis, 
parvo flore ceruleo, capfulis tereti- 
bus. Houft. Dwarf American Ruel- 
lia, with a {mall blue Flower, and a 
taper Pod. 

The firft Sort was difcovered by 
Father Plumier in America, who 
gave this Name to the Genus, in 
Honour of Dr. Rue//ius, who was a 
very learned Perfon in Natural Hi- 
ftory, and lived about two hundred 
Years pait. 

The fecond Sort grows plentifully 
in South-Carelina, from whence-tt 
was brought into the ExglifS Gar- 
dens. This Sort grows much taHer 
than the other two. 

The third Sort was difcover’d by 
the late Dr. Wi/liam Heufteun in Fa- 
maica, who fent the Seeds into Exg- 
lazd. ‘The Fiowers of tnis Kind are 

much 
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mach {maller than thofe of the other 
Sorts, and are of fhort Duration, 
feldom continuing above one Day. 


Thefe Plants are propagated by 
Seeds, which muft be fown early in 


the Spring in Pots filled with light 


rich Earth, and plunged into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed ; and when the Plants 
come up, they mult be tranfplanted 
each into a feparate {mall Pot filled 
with rich Earth, and plunged into 
an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, where 
they muft be fhaded from the Sun, 
until they have taken new Root ; af- 
ter which time they muft have frefh 
Air admitted to them every Day in 
warm Weather, and be conftantly 


watered three or four times a Week — 


during the Summer-feafon. If the 
Plants thrive well, thofe of the firft 
and third Sort will produce Flowers 
the Fu/y following, and will perfect 
their Seeds in 4ugu/? ; but the Roots 
will continue, provided they are 
plunged into the Bark-bed in the 
Stove, and kept in a moderate Tem- 
perature of Heat. 

The fecond Sort, which rifes 
much higher than either of the other, 
will require to be fhifted into larger 
Pots, by the Beginning of Fuze; 
and then they fhould be remov’d in- 
to the Stove, or a Glafs-cafe, where 
they may have a larger Share of 
Air ; otherwife they will draw up 
very weak, which will prevent their 
Flowering. This Sort dies to the 
Root every Winter ; but if the Pots 
are placed in a warm Stove, their 
Roots will live, and put out again 
the following Spring, fo may be 
continued feveral Years. ‘This Sort 
will ripen Seeds very well, provided 
the Plants are fhelter’'d when they 
are in Flower. ? 

The firft Sort is by much the moft 


_ beautiful Plant, the Flowers being 


four times as large as thofe of either 


_ of the other Sorts, and are of a fine 


blue Colour ; fo that it makes a fine 
Appearance when it flowers ; and as 
the Plants are {mall,’they may be 
kept in a little Compafs, and are as 
well worth preferving, as moit ten- 
der Exotic Plants. When this Plane 
is fhifted (which fhould be the Be- 
ginning of 4pri/, before the new 


Leaves are put out), great Care ~ 


fhould be taken, that the Roots are 
not broken or bruifed ; for as they 
confift of many thick Tubers, if theie 
are injured, the Plant is frequently 
deftroy’d. 

RUSCUS, Knee-holly, or But- 
chers-broom. 

The Chara&ers are; 

The Flower-cup confifts of one Leaf, 
which is cut into feveral Divifions, 
out of which ts produc’d a globular 
belljbaped Flower, confifting alfo of 
one Leaf; in the Centre of which 
arifes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes a foft roundije Fruit, in 
which are inclos'd one or two hard 
Seeds. q 

The Species are ; 

1. Ruscus myrtifolius aculcatus. 
Tourn. The common Knee-holly, 
or Butchers-broom. 

2. Ruscus anguffifolius, fru@u 
folic innafcente. Tourn. _ Narrow- 
leav’d Butchers-broom, or Alexan- 
drian Laurel, with the Fruit grow- 
ing on the Leaves. 

3.Ruscus latifelius, fru&u folio 
innafcente. Tourn. Broad-leav’d 
Butchers- broom, or A/exandrian 
Laurel, with the Fruit growing on 
the Leaves. 

4. Ruscus anguftifolius, fru@u 
Jummis ramulis innafcente. Tourn. . 
Narrow-leav’d Butchers - broom, or 
Alexandrian Laurel, with the Fruit 
growing upon the Tops of the Bran- 
ches. 

5. Ruscus J/atifolius crenatus, 
frudiue crenis foliorum prodcuntibn;. 
Broad leav’'d Alexandrian Laurel, 

with 
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with the Fruit growing upon the 
Edges of the Leaves. 

6. Ruscus vulgaris, folio am- 
pliore. Hort. Paf. Butchers-broom 
with a larger Leaf. 

7. Ruscus vulgaris, folio angu- 
fiore. Narrow-leav’d Butchers- 
broom. 

The firft Sort is very common in 
the Woods in divers Parts of Exg- 
land, and is rarely cultivated in Gar- 
dens. 
fometimes ufed in Medicine ; and the 
green Shoots are cut, and bound 
into Bundles, and fold to the But- 
chers, who ufe it as Befoms to fweep 
their Blocks; from whence it had 
the Name of Butchers-broom. 

The fecond, third, fourth, fixth, 
and feventh Sorts are hardy Plants; 
and though not Natives of Exgland, 
yet may be preferv’d in Gardens, if 
planted in a fhady Situation, as in 
Wildernefs-quarters, c. where they 
ferve to intermix with other Wood- 


plants, to make Variety. The fecond | 


and third Sorts are fometimes ufed in 
Medicine. 

~The fecond Sort has fmall Leaves 
growing out of the Middle of the 
larger; fo itis called Bis-Lingua by 
fome Writers. ‘The other ftands in 
the Difpenfaries under the Title of 
Laurus Alexandrina. 

Thefe Plants produce their Flow- 
ers and Fruit on the Middle of their 
Leaves, which are of the Size of 
{mall Cherries ; and being of a fine 
red Colour, make a pretty Appear- 
ance, efpecially when there is plenty 
of the Fruit on the Plants. The 
Fruit is ripe in Winter ; fo that there 
are fome Perfons who cut the Bran- 
ches with their ripe Fruit, to put in- 
to Bafons, for adorning their Rooms 
at that Seafon, when there are few 
other Plants in Beauty; and thefe 
will keep frefh along time, when 
put into Water. 


The Roots of this Kind are. 


OR U 


Thefe Plants may be propagated 
by parting their Roots in the Spring 
of the Year, before they begin to 
make new Shoots; obferving, if the 
Seafon be dry, to water them until 
they have taken Root ; after which 
thev will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds ; 
obferving not to tran{plant or dif- 
turb their Roots oftener than once 
in three Years; for when they are 
often removd, they feldom thrive 
well, and rarely produce Fruit. 

The fifth Sort is tender, and muft 
therefore be placed in Pots filled 
with frefh Earth, and in Winter put 
into the Green houfe; but it fhould 
be placed where it may have free Air 
in mild Weather, and be conftantly | 
watered: in which Management 
this Plant will fend forth Stems fix 
or eight Feet high, furnifh’d with 
Leaves from Bottom to Top; and in 
June will be clofely fet with Flowers 
upon their Edges, which make a 
a very beautiful and odd Appear- 
ance, and renders it worthy-of a 
Place in every good Collection of 
Plants. This is alfo propagated by 
parting the Roots, as the former, 
which fhould not be done very of- 
ten; becaufe, if the Roots are not 
permitted to remain fome time to 
get Strength, they will produce but 
weak Shoots, and very few Flowers; 
and in the Strength of their Shoots, 
and Number of Flowers, the great- 
eft Beauty of thefe Plants confitts. 
This Sort grows plentifully at JZa- 
deira, from whence the Seeds may 
be procur’d ; but this commonly lies 
in the Ground a Year befere the 
Plants come up; {fo fhould be fown 
in Pots filled with frefh Earth, and 
placed under an Hot-bed-frame in 
Winter, to {creen the Seeds from 
the Froft; and the following Spring 
the Plants will appear. . 

It is generally fuppofed, that it 

was 
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Was one of thefe Plants which the 
a@ntient Vidtors were crown’'d with; 
fince from the Pliablenefs of their 
Branches, whereby they- are very 
proper to wreathe into any Figure, 
as alfo from the Refemblance thofe 
Coronets, which we fee furrounding 
the Heads of fome antient Bufts, 
have to the Leaves of thefe Plants, 
it is a probable Conjecture at leait. 

RUTA, Rue. 

The Charaers are; 

The Flewer for the moft part con- 
Sifts of four hollow Leaves, which are 
placed orbicularly, and expand in form 
of a Rofe 3 out of whofe Flower-cup 
arifes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes a roundifo Fruit, which is 
generally four-cornered, aud compos'd 
of four Cells fix’d toan Axis, and full 
of mall angular Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Ruta major bortenfis latifolia. 
Mor. Hiff. The common broad- 
leav’d Garden-rue. 

2. Ruta hortenfis minor tenutfolia. 
Mor. Hift. . The leffer Garden-rue, 
with narrow Leaves. 

3. Ruva hortenfis minor tenuifolia. 
foliis variegatis argenteis. Boerh. 
Jind. 'The leffer Garden-rue, with 
narrow Leaves, variegated with 
White. 

4. Ruta Chalepenfis latifolia, flo- 
rum petalis willis featentibus. H.L. 
The broad-leav’d A/eppo Rue, whofe 
Flower-leaves are befet with Down. 

gs. Ruta. Chalepenfis tenuifolia, 
Jisrum petalis villis featentibus. Mor. 
Hifi. WNarrow-leav’d Aleppo Rue, 
whofe Flower-leaves are befet with 
Down. 

6. Ruta /lveftris major. C. B. P. 
Greater wild Rue. 

7. Ruta /ylveftris minor. C. B, P. 
Smaller wild Rue. 

8. Rura /ylveffris linifolia. Hi- 


Jpanica, Bace. Muf.» Spanifh wid 


Rue, witha Flax-leaf, 
Vor. III. 


. former. 
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The firft Sort here mention’d is 
that which the College of Phyficians 
have direGed to be ufed in Medicine, 
and is the moft commonly cultivated 
in England. 

The fecond Sort is propagated 
but in few Gardens in Exgland ; tho’ 
the third, which is a Variety of the - 
fecond, and only differing from itin 
having its Leaves variegated with 
White, is very commmon in Ezg- 
land, being greatly cultivated by 
thofe Gardeners who fupply the 
London Markets with Plants in the 
Spring-feafon ; at which time this 
Plant makes a beautiful Appear- 
ance: but as the Seafon advances, 
and the Plants increafe in Vigour, 
the Variegation of the Leaves goes 
off, and they appear almoit green ; 
but their Colour returns in Winter. 

The two Sorts of Aleppo Rue are 
only preferv’d in fome curious Gar- 
dens, being rarely ufed in Medi- 
cine ; though of late Years the broad- 
leav’d Sort was become fo plenty, as 
to be brought to the Markets inftead 
of the firlt Sort: but being much 
ranker, and of a more offenfive 
Smell, it was neglected. 

The greater wild Rue is lefs com- 
mon in Exg/and than either of the 
This I raifed from Seeds, 
which were fent me by my honoured 
Friend Mr. Henry Hopkey, from Gi- 
braltar, where this Plant grows up- 
on the Hills in great Plenty. 

The {maller wild Rue is alfo un- 
common: the Leaves of thisSortare 
fmall, and neatly fet on the Branches, 
fo as to make a very pretty Appear- 
ance ; but this, and the former Sorts, 
are tender; fo are frequently de- 
ftroy’d by Cold in the Winter. Thefe 
two Sorts produced plenty of Seeds 
in the Phyfic-garden at CheJ/ea,which 
feemed very perfect; but not one of 
them came up when fown. _ 

The eighth Sort is alfo tender, and. 

41 comes 
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comes from the fame Country ; there- 
fore thefe three fhould be planted in 
Pots, and fhelter’d in Winter from 
fevere Froft ; but they muft have 
free Air in mild Weather. 

All thefe Plants may be propagated 
either by fowing of their Seeds, or 
by planting Slips or Cuttings; both 
of which muft be done in the Spring. 
The manner of propagating them 
from Cuttings being the fame with 
Rofmary, &c. I fhall not repeat it 
here, but refer the Reader to that 
Article ; and if they are propagated 
by Seeds, there needs no farther Care 
but to dig a Bed of frefh Earth in 
the Spring, making it level; then to 


’ fow the Seeds thereon, and rake the 


Ground fmooth: after which you 
muft obferve to keep the Bed clear 
from Weeds until the Plants are 
come up about two Inches high; 
when they fhould be tranfplanted out 
into frefh Beds, where they may re- 
main for Ufe. All thefe Plants muft 
have a dry Soil, otherwife they are 
very fubject to be deftroy’d in Win- 
ter. ‘Thetwo Aleppo Rues, and the 
wild Rue, are fomewhat tenderer 
than the common Sort; but thefe 
-will endure our ordinary Winters 
very well in the open Air, efpecially 
if they are planted on a dry Soil. 
The firft Sort was formerly ufed 
to plant for Edgings on the Sides of 
Borders; it was then called Herb of 
Grace; but was by no means pro- 
per for this Ufe; for the Plants 
fhoot fo vigoroufly, that there is no 
keeping them within the Bounds of 
an Edging ; befides, when they are 
kept clofely fhear’d, they appear 
Very ragged and ftlumpy ; and their 
Roots {pread fo far, as to exhauft the 
Goodnefs of the Soil, fo that the 
other Plants would be depriv’d of 
their Nourifhment ; which Reafons 
have caus’d them to be wholly neg- 


“leGed for this Purpofe; fo that at 
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prefent they are chiefly cultivated 
for medicinal Ufe, or to furnith the 
Balconies for the Citizens in the 
Spring. 


RUTA CANINA. Jide Seroe 


phularia. 
RUTA MURARIA, Wall-rue, 
or White Maiden-hair. 


This Plant is found growing out 


of the Joints of cld Walls in divers 


‘Parts of Exgland, where it is gather’d 


for medicinal Ufe ; but as it cannot 
be cultivated in Gardens, fo as to 
grow to Advantage, I fhall not fay 
any thing more of it in this Place. 

RUYSCHIANA, 

The Chara@ers are; 

It hath a labiated Flower confift- 
ing of one Leaf, whofe Upper-lip (or 
Creft) is divided into tao Parts ; but 
the Beard is cut into three Segments, 
the middle Segment being divided into 
tevo Parts, andis tewifted like a Screav: 


out of the Empalement arifes the Poin- , 


tal, fixed like a Nail in the hinder 
Part of the Flower, attended by four 
Embryoes 3 which afterward become 
fo many Seeds inclofed in the Empale- 
ment. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant; which is, 

RuyscHiaNna fore caeruleo ma- 
guo. Boerh.Ind, alt. Ruy{chiana with 
a large blue Flower. 

This Nate was given to this 
Plant by the learned Dr. Boerhaave, 
Profeflor of Botany at LAéden, in 
Honour to Dr. Ruy/ch, who was Pro- 
feffor of Anatomy and Botany at 4m- 
frerdam. It was by fome Writers in 
Botany ranged among the Hyflops ; 
by others it was made a Ground- 
pine; and by fome a Self-Heal ; to 
neither of which it exaétly agreed: 
which occafion’d Dr. Boerhaave to 
conftitute a new Genus. of it by this 
Name.- ; 

This is a perennial Plant, which 
dies to the Root in Autumn, and rifes 

; again 
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again the following Spring. It com- 
monly grows about two Feet high, 
and has leng narrow Leaves, fome- 
what refembling thofe of Rofmary ; 
on the Tops of the Stalk, the Flow- 
ers are produced in a clofe thick 
Spike, growing in Whorle$ round 
the Stalk; which are of a fine blae 
Colour, and make a very pretty Ap- 
pearance during their Continuance in 
Beauty ; which in a cool Seafon is 
fometimes fix Weeks, beginning in 
May, and lafting till Fzly. 

It is propagated by Seed, which 
fhould be fown in the Middle of 
March, in a Bed of freth light Earth, 
in an open Eypofure; and in about 
_ five Weeks after the Plants will ap- 
pear, when they fhould be carefully 
cleared from Weeds ; and if the Sea- 
fon fhould prove dry, they muft be 
refrefhed now-and-then with Water, 
which will greatly promote their 
Growth. When the Plants are about 
two Inches high, they fhould becare- 
fully tranfplanted into a Bed or Bor- 
der of frefh light undunged Earth, 
obferving to fhade them from the 
Sun until they have taken Root; as 
alfo to refrefh them frequently with 
Water, until they are well eftablifh’d 
in this Bed; after which time they 
will require no farther Care, but to 
keep them conftantly clear from 
Weeds, till Michaelmas, when they 
are to be removed-into the Places 
where they aredefigned to remain 
for good. 

When the Plants are firft tranf- 
planted from the Seed-bed into a 
Nurfery-bed, they fhould be plant- 
ed about fix Inches afunder every 
Way, which will be fufficient room 
for them the firft Seafon ; and this 
will admit of the Hoe to come be- 
tween the Plants to deftroy the 
Weeds, which is by mach a better 
Method than the pylling them out 


ee 
by Hand, and is much fooner per- 


form’d. 

At Michaelmas, when the Plants 
are tranfplanted for good, they 
fhould be carefully taken up with 
Balls of Earth to their Roots; and 
they muft be planted in the Middle of 
the Borders in frefh light Earth, in- 
termixing them with other hardy 
Plants of the fame Growth ; where 
they will make a pretty Appearance, 
when they are in Flower, and will 
continue three or four Years ;_and 
in fome pocr ftony Soils I have 
known the Roots live fix or feyen 
Years ; but .thefe did not produce 
fo large Spikes of Flowers, as thofe 
younger and more vigorous Plants. 

Tt will be proper to have fome of 
the Plants in Pots, which, in cafe of 
a fevere Winter, may be fhelter’d 
under a Frame, for fear thofe Plants 
which are expos’d fhould be defiroy- 
ed; and thefe Plants in Pots, if they 
are duly fupply’d with Water in dry 
Weather, will flower very ftrong ; 
wherefore they may be placed among 
other Plants, to decorate Courts, &c. 
where they will have a good Effect. 

But as thefe Plants do not continue 
many Years, it will be proper to raife 
a Supply of young Plants to fucceed 
them; for the old Plants will pro- 
duce Seeds plentifully, which are 
ripe in 4ugu/f, when they fhould be 
gather’d in dry Weather, and kept 
in a warm dry Room, till the time 
for fowing them. 
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ABINA, The Savine-tree, 
The CharaGers are ; 
It hath compa, rigid, and prich- 
ly ever-green Leaves: the Fruit is 
412 fnall, 
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Small, fpherical, and warted; and 
the whole Plant has a very rank 
rong Smell. . 

The Species are; 
. .1.Santna folio tamarifci Diofcori- 
dis. C.B. P. The Male or common 
‘Savine.. ) 

2, Sapina folio cuprefi. C.B. P. 
‘The berry-bearing, or upright Sa- 
vine. 

3. SaBINA folio variegato. 

ftriped Savine. 
. 'Thefe Plants are commonly culti- 
‘vated for medicinal Ufe, and are 
rarely planted in Gardens for Plea- 
fure, becaufe their ill Scent renders 
them difagreeable in frequented Pla- 
ces; but yet they may be admitted 
for planting in Clumps, or to form 
‘Amphitheatres of ever-green Trees ; 
where, if thefe are intermix'd among 
other low growing Plants, they will 
add to the Variety. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated 
by laying down their young Branches 
in the Spring; which, if duly wa- 
tered in dry Weather, will take 
Root in a Year’s time, and may then 
be tranfplanted out either into a Nur- 
fery, or the Places where they are to 
remain: they may alfo be propaga- 
ted by Cuttings, which fhould be 
planted on a moift Soil about the 
Beginning of Odober; which, if 
‘duly water’d in dry Weather, will 
take Root, and the Autumn follow- 
jng may be removed, as was directed 
for the Layers. . 
_ The time for tranfplanting thefe 
Plants is the fame with Laurels, 
Laurus Tinus, &c. obferving to do 
it in moift Weather, laying a little 
Mulch upon ¢the:Surface of the 
Ground about their Roots, to pre- 
vent their drying: after they are 
reoted, they will require no farther 
are, but.to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and to dig the Ground about 
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their Roots every Spring, which 
will greatly promote their Growth. 

Thefe Plants are ufually ranged 
with the Junipers; to which Genus 
they properly belong by their Cha- 
racters; but as they have been long 
known by the Title of Savine in the 
Shops, I have continued this Name 
to them. | 

The firft Sort feldom produces 
Berries in this Country, nor in many 
other Places; which has occafion’d 
many Perfons to give it the Epithet 
of Male, and \to the upright Sort 
that of Female, from its bearing 


plenty of Berries ; and from hence 


fome have fuppofed them to be but 
one Species ; but they are certainly 
two diftin& Plants; for they totally 
differ in the manner of their Growth, 
as alfo in their Leaves. I have fome:- 
times found Berries on the firft Sort; 
but thefe are produc’d {paringly, and 
never but on old Plants. 

The firft feldom rifes above three 
or four Feet high; the Branches 
fpread horizontally to a great Di- 
{tance from the Stem ; fo thefe Plants 
are very proper to plant for cover- 
ing of Rocks, or to hang over Wa- 
ter, where the dark Green of the 
Leaves will havea very good Effect ; 
and being extremely hardy, is an- 
other Recommendation: for if the 
fevere Froft in the Year 1739-40. 
when there were few Plants efcap’d, 
thefe retain’d their Verdure, and 
were not igjur’d. 

The other Sort grows more erect, 
and will rife-to the Height of ten or 
twelve Feet. The Leaves of this 
refemble thofe of the Virginian Ce- 
dar, and have the fame rank Scent 
as the common Savine ;° but this 18 
not common in Exgland at prefent : 
however, it deferves to be propa- 
gated, as it makes a Variety-among 
other ever-ereen Shrubs. 

SAFFRON, 
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SAFFRON. (Vide Crocus. 
SAGE. Vide Salvia. 

SALICARIA, Willow-wort, or 

Spiked Loofe-ftrife. 
The Charaéers are; 

The Flowers confi? of feveral 
Leaves, which are placed circularly, 
and expand in form of a Rife: thefe 
Leaves are produced from the Incifures 
of the Flower-cup : from the Centre 
of the Flower-cup rifes the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes a Fruit, or 
oval Hujfk, confifting of two Cells, and 
generally full of Jmall Seeds, which 
adhere to the Placenta, and are com- 
monly wrapped up in the Flower-cup. 

The Species are ; 

1. SALICARIA wulgaris purpurea, 
foliis oblongis. Tourn. Purple {piked 
Willow-herb, or Loofe-ftrife, with 
long Leaves, 

2. Sacicaria purpurea, foliis fub- 
rotundis. Tourn. Purple fpiked 
Willow-herb, or Loofe-ftrife, with 
roundifh Leaves. 

3. Saticaria Ayfopi folio latiore. 
Inf. R. H. Broad hyffop - leav’d 
Willow-wort, or Hedge-hyflop. 

4. SaLicaria byffopi folio angu- 
fiiore. Inf. R. H. Narrow hyflop- 
leav’d Willow-wort, or Grafs poly. 

5. Sacicaria Luftamca, angu- 
ftiore folio. Inf. R. HH. Portugal 
Willow-wort, with a narrow Leaf. 

6. Saticaria Hifpanica, hyffopi 
folio, floribus oblongis, faturate ca- 
ruleis. Int. R. H. Spanifh Willow- 
wort, with an Hyffop-leaf, and ob- 
long deep blue Flowers. 

7. SALICARIA minima Lufitanica, 
nummularie folio. Inf. R. H. The 
leat Portugal Willow-wort, with a 
Moneywort-leaf, 

8. Saricaria Orientalis, falicis 
falio acutiffime ZS glabro. Tourn. Cor. 
Eattern Willow-wort, with a fharp- 
pointed {mooth Willow-leaf. 

9, Sauicaria Gretica, punice fo- 
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fio. Tourn. Cor. Candy Willow- 
wort, with a Pomgranate-leaf. : 

The two Sorts firft-mention’d are. 
very common by the Sides of Ditches, 
and other moift Places, in divers 
Parts of Exgland, and are rarely cul- 
tivated in Gardens: yet, far the 
Beauty ef their long Spikes of pur- 
ple Flowers, they deferve a Place in. 
a good Garden, as alfo for their long 
Continuance in Flower: however, 
if there happens to be a moift boggy 
Place in a Garden, where few other 
Plants will thrive, thefe may be 
placed there to Advantage, and will 
afford a great deal of Pleafure. They 
propagate themfelves very fait by 
their creeping Roots ; and if they de- 
light in the Soil, will in a fhort time 
multiply exceedingly. Thefe pro- 
duce their Flowers in Fune and Fuly, 
and often continue till Auguf in 
Beauty. 

The two next Sorts are found wild 
in Exgland, on moift Soils, where 
the Water ftands in Winter; but 
they are pretty rare near London. 
Thefe are feldom preferved in Gar- 
dens, but are here mentioned to in- 
troduce the next Sort, which is a 
very beautiful Plant, and deferves a 
Place in every curious Garden, for 
its long Continuance in Flower. This 
Sort is a Native of Portuga/; but is a 
tolerable hardy Plant, and will en- 
dure the Cold of our ordinary Win- 
ters in the open Air; but in very fe- 
vere Froft, is fometimes deftroyed ; 
fo that fome Plants of this Kind may 
be planted in Pots, which may be 
fhelter’d under a common Frame in 
Winter, where they should have as 
much free Airtas poflible in mild’ 
Weather; for they only require to 
be protected from very hard Frofts. 
In Summer they may be placed 
abroad with other flowering Plants ; 
butin dry Weather they mutt be daly 

4ia watered, 
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watered, otherwife they will not 
flower ftrong, nor continue fo long 
in Beauty. ‘Thefe Flowers are pro- 
duced from the Wings of the 
Leaves, beginning at the Bottom 
of the Stalks near the Root, and are 
continued all the Way upto the Top 
of the Stalks, which are about two 
Feet in Length ; for this Sort feldom 
rifes any higher: the Flowers are 
pretty large, and of a bright purple 
Colour. This Plant begins to flower 
the Beginning of ‘fuze, and continues 
till Augu/. 

As this Sort very rarely produces 
ripe Seeds in Exg/and, it muft be 
propagated by parting of the Roots, 
or by laying down the Branches, 
which will take Root in a few 
Months (provided they are conftant- 
ly watered in dry Weather); and 
may then be taken from the old 
Plants, and planted into Pots, that 
they may be fhelter’d in Winter ; 


and the Spring following, fome of 


them may be fhaken out of the Pots, 
and planted into a Border, where 
they may have the morning Sun ; 
and in dry Weather, if they are wa- 
tered conftantly, they will flower 
very well, and make a fine Appear- 
ance. 

The fixth Sort is alfo a very beau- 
tiful Plant, and well deferves a Place 
in every good Garden. This grows 
about the fame Height with the for- 
mer ; fo may be inter{pers’d with it 
jn the Borders of the Flower-gar- 
den; as may alfo the feventh and 
eighthSorts, for Variety, tho’ they 
are not near fo beautiful as either of 
the former Sorts. Thefe may be 
treated in the fame manner as hath 
been direéted for the fifth Sort; with 
which Management they will thrive 
vety well. 

The eighth Sort grows much tall- 


_ erthan either of the other; fo fhould 


be plac’d amongtt larger Plants. ‘This 
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is very hardy, and may be propa- 
gated either by Seeds, or by parting 
of the Roots, which is the fureft 
way ; becaufe the Seeds do not ripen 
every Year in this Climate. The 


_beft time to part the Roots is in Au- 


tumn, that they may be well fixed in 
the Ground before the Spring; be~ 
caufe thofe which are parted in the 
Spring, feldom flower very ftrong, 
efpecially if the Seafon proves dry. 
This Sort may be intermix’d with 
the two large Kinds firft-mention’d, 
and will grow in almoft any Situa-~ 
tion, provided they are watered in 
dry Weather. ° 

SALICORNIA, Jointed Glaff- 
wort, or Saltwort. 

The Chara@ers are; 

It hath an apetalous Flower, want- 
ing the Empalement ; for the Stamina 
(or Chives), and the Embryoes, grow 
on the extreme Part of the Leaves ? 
thefe Embryoes afterward become Pods 
or Bladders, which far the maft part 
coutain one Seed. 

The Species are; 

I. SALICORNIAa geniculata fempers 
virens, Tourn. Cor. Jointed ever-, 
green Glaflwort. 

2. SALICORNIA geniculata annua. 
Tourn. Cor. Annual Jointed Glaff- 
wort. 

Thefe Plants grow on the Sea- 
coaft in many Parts of Europe, and 
upon the Shores in feveral Places in 
England,which are wafhed every Tide 
with the Salt-water; but are rarely 
planted in Gardens, becaufe it is very 
difficult to make them grow in any 
other Situation, than in Salt-marfhes, 
and on the Shores, where the Salt- 
water frequently flows. Of thefe 
Plants there feem to be two or three 
Varieties, which appear remarkably 
different ; but are not fuppofed to be 
diftin& Species. bese 

The Inhabitants near the Sea- 
coaft, where thefe Plants grow, cut 

| them 
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them up toward the Latter-end of 
Summer, when they are fully 
grown ; and after having dried them 
in the Sun, they burn them for their 
Afhes, which are ufed in making of 
Glafs and Soap. Thefe Herbs are, 
by the Country-people, call’d Kelp ; 
and*are promifcuoufly gather’d for 
Ufe. 

From the Afhes of thefe Plants is 
extracted the Salt, called Sal Kai, 
or Alkali, which is much ufed by 
the Chemifts. 

The manner of gathering and 
burning of thefe Herbs is already 
mention’d under the Article of Kai; 
fo I fhall not repeat it in this Place. 

In fome Parts of England thefe 
Herbs are gather'd and pickled for 
Samphire, though it is very different 
from either of thefe. 

SALIX, ‘The Sallow, or Willow: 
tree. 

The Chara@ers are ; 

It hath amentaceous Flowers, con- 
Sifting of feveral Stamina, which are 
collected into a Spike, but are barren: 
the Embryoes are produced upon dif- 
Serent Trees from the Male Flowers, 
and afterward become a Fruit or Hufk, 


- foaped like a Cone, opening in two 


Parts, and containing downy Seeds. 
The Species are ; 

1. Sarix vulgaris alba arbare- 
Scens. C. B.P. The common white 
Willow. 

2. Savix folio laureo, feu late gla- 
bro odorato. Phyt. Brit. The bay- 
leav'd {weet Willow. 

3-Satix folio longo utringue vi- 
rente odorata. ‘The long-leav’d {weet 

illow. 

4. Sawix folio longo latogue /plen- 
dente, fragilis. Raiz Syn, The Crack 
Willow. 

5. Satix folie amygdalino, utrin- 
gue aurito, corticem abjiciens. Raii 
Syn. ‘The abmond-leav'd Willow, 
that cats its Bark, x ij 
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6. Sartx folio auriculato “fplen- 
dente, flexilis. Cat. Cant. The 
round-ear'd fhining Willow. . 

7. Satix folio longo fubluteo, non 
auriculato, viminibus luteis. Ratt Syn. 
The long-leav’d yellowith Willow. 

8. Sarix latifolia rotunda. C. 
B. P. Round-leav'd Sallow. 

g. Savix latifolia rotunda varie- 


gata. ‘The ftriped Sallow. 


low. ‘ 
11. SaLix Ovientalis, flagellis de- 
orfum pulchre pendentibus. T. Cor. 
The weeping Willow. 

12. SALIX caprea, acuto longoque 
folio. Raii Syn. Mountain Willow, 
with a long-pointed Leaf. 
~ 13.SaLix minime fragilis, folits 
longiffimis utrinque viridibus non fer- 
ratis. Raii Syn. Smooth long green- 
leav’d Willow. 

14. Sattx folio longifime. Cat. 
Cant. The Ofier. 

15. SaLix humilior, foliis anguftis 
fubceeruleis ex adverfo binis. Rait 
Syn. The yellow dwarf Willow. 

16. Savix Alpina, alni rotundo foe 
lio, repens. Bocce. Muf. Mountain 


creeping Willow, with a round Al. 


der-leaf. 

There are a greater Number of 
Species to be found in England than 
are here mention’d, efpecially of 
the Sallows, as I have been in- 
formed by a very ‘judicious Ba- 
fket-maker: there are at leat 
thirty Sorts, which they diftinguifh 
by Name, commonly in Ufe in their 
Trade; and befides thefe, there are 
a great Number of mountain Wil- 
lows, which grow upon dry Grounds, 
and are cultivated as Under-wood, 
in many Parts of England. 


The firft Sort here mention’d is’, 


the common white Willow, which 
grows to the largeft Size of all the 


Sorts. Thg¢ Shoots of this are brit-_ 
tle, 
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10. Sarix Jatifolia, folio Splen- 
Raii Syn. Broad: fhining-leav’d Sal- 
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tle, fo are not fit for the Bafket- 
makers or Gardeners ; but the Wood 
of this Tree was much efleem’d by 
the Shoemakers for Heels of Shoes, 
being a Jight fmooth Wood : fo that 
this Sort is only proper for fuch 
Plantations as are defigned to grow 
tall, either for Shade or Shelter ; 
therefore is generally planted in low 
marthy Lands, for that Purpofe. 

Thefecond Sort fhoots very ftrong, 
but is not inclinable to grow toa 
large Size; fo is chiefly planted for 
the Ufe of Bafket-makers ; the Twigs 
of this being pliable. The Leaves of 
this are as large as thofe of the Bay- 
tree, and have an agreeable Scent ; 
for which Reafon many People plant 
_ this in the low wet Parts of Planta- 
tions, where better Things will not 
thrive. 

The third Sort hath alfo an agree- 
able Scent ; fo is by many preferved 
in their Gardens and Plantations. 
The Twigs of this are pliable, which 
renders them fit for the Bafket-mak- 
ers and Gardeners. 

The fourth Sort is brittle, fo un- 
fit for Ufe. This grows to be a large 
Tree; therefore may be planted for 
Shade and Shelter. 

The fifth, fixth, feventh, thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
Sorts have pliable Twigs; fo are 
planted in the Ofier-grounds for the 
Basket-makers; but the thirteenth 
' Sort is efteem’d the beft. The Twigs 
of this may be twiited about like 
Thread, being exceeding tough and 
pliable; therefore thefe are the beft 
Sort for the Gardeners Ule, and par- 
ticularly for faftening of Fruit-trees 
to the Efpalier; fo that where there 
is Room and Conveniency, a few of 
' thefe thould be planted, becaufe they 
are yery ufeful ina Garden. 

The eleventh Sort is not a Native 
of this Country ; but has been in- 

troduc’d of late Years from the Le- 
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vant, where it is a Native. .The 
Branches of this Sort are very flen- 
der, and always hang downward ; 
which occafion’d this Title of weep- 
ing Willow. This is very proper to 
plant at the Termination of Water, 
where the Head is defign’d to be hid, 
and the Sight deceiv’d, by the Wa- 
ter being loft under the Boughs of 
the Willow. 

The eighth, ninth, and twelfth 
Sorts are frequently planted in Cop- 
pices, for Underwood ; and are of- 
ten cut for Hoops, as alfo for make- 
ing Hurdle-fences about Fields. 
Thefe Sorts grow upon dry chalky 
Lands, where few other Kinds will 
thrive. 

The ninth Sort is only a Variety 
of the eighth, having variegated 
Leaves, which in the Spring make 
a pretty Appearance ; fo is preferv’d 
in the Gardens of thofe who are 
curious in having Plants with varie- 
gated Leaves. . 

The fixteenth Sort is of very hum- 
ble Growth, feldom rifing to be one 
Foot high. The Roots of this Kind 
creep in the Ground ; fo it propa- 
gates very faft in acold moift Situa- 
tion. This grows plentifully in the 
mountainous Parts of Wales and 
Cumberland, as alfo upon the Alps ; 
and I have alfo received it from Da- 
vis’s Streights ; {o that I believe it is 
common in moft cold Countries : 
but it is difficult to get this to thrive 
in the South ; for where fome curi- 
ous Perfons have procur’d Plants of 
it from the Places of its Growth, 
they have not been able to keep it 
many Years; for it delights to grow 
upon Moors and Swamps, where 
the Soil is of a peaty Nature. But 
as this Plant is of no Ufe or Beau- 
ty, it is rarely preferved in Gardens. 

There are. feveral of the Sorts 
which are planted in the Ofier- 
grounds, and always kept low, that 

when 
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when they are not cut down, and 
have room to grow, will rife toa 
confiderable Height, and become 
large Trees: fo that they may be 
planted for the fame Purpofes as the 
firft Sort, and will make a Variety 
when intermix’d with it; though 
they are commonly cultivated for 
their Twigs, which are annuaily 
cut, and produce good Profit to the 
Owner of the Land. 

All the Sorts of Willows may be 
eafily propagated by planting Cut- 
tings or Sets in the Spring, which 
readily take Root, and are of quick 
Growth. Thofe Sorts which grow 
to be large Trees, and are culti- 
vated for their Timber, are gene- 
rally planted from Sets, which are 
about feven or eight Feet long: thefe 
are fharpen’d at their larger End, 

and thruft into the Ground by the 
Sides of Ditches and Banks, where 
the Ground is moift; in which Pla- 
ces they make a confiderable Pro- 
grofs, and are a great Improvement 
to fuch Eftates; becaufe their Tops 
will be fit to lop every fifth or fixth 
Year. The larger Wood, if found, 
is commonly fold for making wood- 
en Heels or Soles for Shoes; as 
alfo to the Turners, for many Kinds 
of light Ware. 

The Sallows are commonly plant- 
ed in Cuttings made from ftrong 
Shoots of the former Year, and are 
about three Feet long: thefe are 
commonly thruft down two Feet 
deep into the Ground, and are one 
Foot above it. The Soil fhould al- 
ways be dug or plow’d before they 
are planted, and the Cuttings plac’d 
about three Feet Row from Row, 
and eighteen Inches afunder in the 
Rows; obferving always to place 
the Rows the floping Way of the 
Ground (fpecially if the Tides 
overflow the Place); becanfe if the 
Rows are plac‘d the contrary Ways, 
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all the Filth and Weeds will be de- 


tain’d by the Plants, which will 


choak them up. 

The beft Seafon for planting thefe 
Cuttings is in February; for if they 
are planted fooner, they are apt to 
peel, if it proves hard Froft;. which 
greatly injures them. Thefe Plants 
are always cut every Year; and if 
the Soil be good, they will produce 
a great Crop; fo that the yearly © 
Produce of one Acre has been often 
fold for fifteen Pounds; but ten 
Pounds is a common Price, which is 
much better than Corn-land ; fo that 
itis great Pity thefe Plants are not 
more cultivated, efpecially upon 
moift boggy Soils, upon which few 
other Things will thrive, 

SALVIA, Sage. 

The Characers are ; 

It hath a labiated Flower, confift- 
ing of one Leaf, whofe Upper-lip 
is fometimes arched, and fome- 
times hooked ; but the Under-lip, or ; 
Beard, is divided into three Parts, 
bunching out, and not hollowed, as 
the Clary: out of the Flower-cup 
rifes the Pointal, attended, as it were, 
by four Embryoes, which afterward 
become fo many Seeds, which are 
roundifb, fbut up in an Hufk, which 
was before the Flower-cup: to which 
may be added, That the Stamina fome- 
what refimble the Os Hyoidis. 

The Species are; 

1. Satvia major, an Sphacelus 
Theophrafti. C. B.P. The greater 
or common Sage. . 

2.Sarvia aigra, C.B. P. Com- 
mon red Sage. 

3. Sauvia major, foliis ex virids 
€F¥ albo variegatis. Boerh. Ind. The 
greater Sage, with Leaves variega- 
ted with White and Green. 

4.Saivia foliis verfiesloribus. C. 
B. P, Party-colour’d Sage.. 

5. Satvia latifolia ferrata. C, B, 
P, The Broad-leav’d notch’d Sage, 

6. Salvia 


‘ 
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6. Satvta latifolia ferrata, foliis 
ex albo variegatis. Broad-leav’d 
Sage, with variegated Leaves. 

7. Satvia abfinthium redolens. 7. 
B. Wormwood Sage. 

8.SALVIA minor aurita, §F non 
aurita. C.B.P. Sage of Virtue. 

g.Satvia minor, folits variega- 
tis. H.R. Par. Sage of Virtue, 
with firiped Leaves. 

tO. Satvia Ortentalis latifolia 
abfinthium redolens, flore carnco ma- 
gn0. Boerb. Broad-leav’d Eaftern 
Sage, fmelling like Wormwood, 
with a large flefh-colour’d Flower. 

rt. Satvia Orientalis latifolia 
hirfutifima vifcofa pinnata, fore &F 
calyce purpureis, inodora. Boerh, Ind. 


Faitern Sage, with broad hairy 


clammy wing’d Leaves, with a pur- 


ple Flower and Flower-cup, without 
Smell. 

1z, Sauvia Africana frutefcens, 
folie feorodonie, flore violaceo. H. A. 
Shrubby 4/rican Sage, with a Wood- 
fage-leaf, anda violet-colour’d Flow- 
er. 


13. Sarvia Africana frutefcens, 


folio fubrotundo glauco, flore aureo 
magzno. H. A. Shrubby African Sage, 
with roundi(h fea-green Leaves, and 
a large golden Flower. 

14. Sauvia Orientalis abjinthium 
vedolens, foliis pinnatis, flore carneo, 
elatior. Sher. Eaftern upright Worm- 
wood Sage, with wing’d Leaves, and 
a flefh-colour’d Flower. 

15. Satvia Hifpanica, folio laven- 
dulz. Tourn. Spanifo Sage, with a 
Lavender-leaf. 3 


There are feveral other Species, 


or at leaft Varieties, of this Plant, 
which are preferved in fome curious 
Botanic Gardens abroad; but thofe 
nere mentioned .are what [ have 
obierved in the Exg/i/b Gardens. 
The firft Sort, tho’ the moft com- 
mon in many Parts of Europe, yet 
is butrarely to be'feen in the Eng- 
Bran 
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li Gardens; but the red Sort is mot 
commonly cultivated in this Coun- 
try, which many Perfons fuppofe to 
be only 2 Variety of the common 
Sort ; but it conftantly preferves its 
Difference when raifed from Seeds, 
as I have two or three times experi- 
mented ; fo that I don’t fcruple to 
make it a diftinét Species, fince its 
Difference from the common is 
much greater than in fome of the 
other Sorts of Sage, particularly the 
Sage of Virtue, and the Lavender- 


leav'd Sage; both which, when cul- 
tivated in a good Soil, are fo nearly ~ 


alike, as not to be diftinguifh’d by 
the beft Botanifts. This red Sage, the 
Wormwood Sage, and Sage of Vir- 
tue, are the principal Sorts cultivated 
for Ufe in England; tho’ the Broad- 
leav’d Sage is much preferable to 
the Sage of Virtue for Tea, it giving 
the Watera much more grateful Fla- 
vour, and is efteemed to be of a lefs 
drying Quality ; fo that moft Per- 
fons, who are Lovers of Sage-tea, 
prefer this for that Purpofe. 

All the Sorts of Sage, except the 
eleventh Sort, which is but annual, 
may be propagated by planting Cut- 
tings or Slips, during any of the 
Summer-months, obferving to wa- 
ter and fhade them until they have 
taken Root; after which they may 
be taken up, and planted where they 
are defigned to remain, which fhould 
always be upon adry Soil, and where 
they may have the Beneft of the Sun; 
for if they are planted on a moitft Soil, 
or in a fhady Situation, they are very 
{ubjef&t to be deftroyed in Winter ; 
nor will thefe Plants endure the Cold 


fo well, when planted upon a rich 


Soil, as thofe which have a barren, 
dry, rosky Soil, which is the Cafe 
of moft of the verticillate Plants. 
The Side-fhoots and Tops of theie 


Plants may be gathered in the Sum- 


mer, and dried, if defigned for Tea ; 
other- 
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otherwife they are beft taken green 
from the Plants for moft other Ufes. 
The twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth Sorts are fomewhat tender ; 
therefore thefe muft be planted into 
Pots filled with frefh light fandy 
Earth; and in Winter muft be re- 
moved into the Confervatory, where 
they fhould be placed as near the 
Windows as poflible, that they may 
have a great Share of frefh Air when- 
ever the Seafon is mild; for if they 
are too much drawn, they feldom 
flower well, and make but an indif- 
ferent Appearance : in Summer they 
mutt be expofed amongft other Exo- 
tic Plants in fome well-fheltered Si- 
tuation; for they are pretty hardy, 
and only require to be fheltered from 
the Froft, and ftrong Winds. Thefe 
Plants muft be often refrefed with 
Water, efpecially in warm Weather, 
otherwife they will fhrivel and de- 
cay ; and they fhould be tranfplant- 
ed at leaft twice every Summer, be- 
caufe their Roots will greatly in- 
creafe ; which, if confin’d in the Pots 
too long, will turn mouldy, and de- 
cay. ‘The other Oriental Sorts are 


hardy enough to endure the Cold of- 


our ordinary Winters in the open 
Air, provided they are planted ina 
dry Soil, and a warm Situation. 
Thefe Plants may alfo be propa- 
gated by fowing their Seeds in the 
Spring upon a Bed of frefh Earth, 
obferving to keep the Ground clear 
from Weeds until the Plants are come 
up; when they fhould be tranfplant- 
ed into Beds of frefh Earth, and 
treated as thofe raifed from Cuttings 
or Slips. 
SALVIA AGRESTIS. Vide 
Scordium. 
SAMBUCUS, The Elder-tree. 
The Chara&ers are; ; 
The Branches are full’ of Pith, 
baving but tittle Wood: the Flowers 
pre monopetatous, divided into feveral 
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Segments, and expand in form of a 
Rofe : thefe are, for the moft part, 
collected into an Umbel, and are fuc- 
ceeded by foft fucculent Berries, hav« 
ing three Seeds in each. 
The Species are ; 

1. SamBucus frudtu in umbella 
nigro. C.B.P, Common Elder, 
with black Berries. 

z.SamBucus frufu in umbella 
viridi. C, B.P.. Common Elder, 
with greenifh Berries. | 

3. SamBucus fradéu albo, Lob. 
The white-berried Elder. 

4. SamBucus racemofa rubra. C. 
B. P. The mountain red-berried 
Elder. 

g.SamBucus Jaciniato folio. C. 
B.P. The Cat or Parfley-leavd 
Elder. 

6.SamBucus wulgaris, foliis ex 
luteo variegatis. The blotch’d-leav’d 
Elder. 

7.SamBucus hymilis, five Ebu- 
dus. C.B.P. Dwarf Elder, or 
Danewort. 

The firft of thefe Trees is very 
common in the Hedges in moft Parts 
of England; but the fecond and third 
Sorts are more rare: thefe are pro- 
pagated for the fake of their Berries, 
whith are by fome Perfons ufed for 
making Wine, and for other Pur- 
pofes. The fourth Sort is lefs com- . 
mon in Exg/and than either of the 
former, it being only to be found in 
fome curious Gardens at prefent. - 
The fifth and fixth Sorts are preferv’d 
for the Variety of their Leaves, by 
fuch as are curious in collecting the 
various Kinds of Trees and Shrubs. 

All thefe Sorts may be eafily pro- 
pagated from Cuttings, or by fowing 
their Seeds ; but the former, being 
the moft expeditious Method, is ge- 
nerally prattifed. The Time for 
planting of their Cuttings is from 
September to March ; in the doing of 
which, there needs no mere Care 

| than - 
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than to thruft the Cuttings about fix 
er eight Inches into the Ground, and 
they will take Root faft enough, and 
maay afterward be tran{planted 
where they are to remain, which 
may be upon almoft any Soil or Si- 
amation: they are extreme hardy ; 
andif their Seeds are permitted to 
fall upon the Ground, they will pro- 
duce Plenty of Plants the fucceeding 
Summer. 

‘Thefe Trees are often planted for 


making Fences, becaufe of their . 


quick Growth; but as their Bot- 
toms become naked in a few Years, 
they are not fo proper for that Ufe: 
neither would I recommend them to 
be planted near Habitatians ; becaufe 
at the Seafon when they are in Flow- 
er, they emit fuch a ftrong Scent, as 
will occafton violent Pains in the 
‘Heads of thofe who abide long near 
them : befides, the crude Parts which 
ere continually perfpired thro’ their 
Leaves, are accounted unwholfome ; 
the’ the Leaves, Bark, and other 


Parts, are greatly efteemed for many _ 


Ufes in Medicine. 

The Dwarf Elder is found wild in 
feme Counties of Exg/and; but near 
Lendox it is propagated in Gardens 
for medicinal Ufe; tho’ very often 
the Herb-women in the Markets give 
the tender Shoots of the Elder-cree 
- anthead of this, to fuch Perfons as 
can’t diftinguifh them afunder. 

This Plant multiplies exceeding 
faft by its creeping Root, which, if 
permitted to run, will foon overfpread 
a large Spot of Ground: the Oft-fets 
of thefe Roots may be tranfplanted 
any time from September to March, 
and will grow in any Soil or Situa- 
tron ; but fhould be allowed room 
to fpread; for if they are planted 
wear other Plants, they. will over- 
yan and deftroy them. 

SAMOLUS, Round-leay’d We- 
ter Pimpernel. 

She Charafers are ; 
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It hath a wheel - foaped Fhaver, 
confifting of one Leaf, which is cut 
into feveral Segments: the Pointal 
arifes from the Empalement, and is 
Sixed like a Nail in the Centre of the 
Flower; which, uniting with the 
Empalement, is turn’d into a Fruit or 
Pod, opening at the Top, and inclofing 
many {mall Seeds. 

We know but one Species of this 
Plant ; which is, 

Samoius Valerandi. i aes 
Round-leav’d Water-pimpernel, | 

This Plant grows wild in fwampy 
Places, where the Water ufually 
ftands in Winter ; and is feldom pre- 
ferved in Gardens: it is an annual 
Plant, which flowers in June, and 
the Seeds are ripe in Auguf; at 
which time, whoever hatha mind to 
cultivate this Plant, fhould fow the 
Seeds on a moift Soil, where the 
Plants will come up, and require no. 
farther Care, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds. 

SANGUINARIA, Puccoon. 

The CharaGers are’; 

The Flower is inclofed in a Sheath, 
compofed of tavo oval concave Leaves, 
which falloff: the Flaver hath eight 
oblong Petals, which are alternately 
narrow : thefe fpread open; and in the 
Centre is fituated the Pointal, attend- 
ed by feveral fhort Stamina: the 
Pointal afterward becomes an oblong 
Swelling Pod, opening both ways, and 
including many round-pointed Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant; wz. 

SANGUINARIA minor, flore fimplici. 
Hort. Elth. ‘The {mall Puccoon, 
with a fingle Flower. 

There are fome other Varieties of 
this Plant mentioned in the E/thaw 
Garden ; but they are not diftiné 
Species, for they vary annually ; 
therefore tt is to no purpofe to men- 
tion their Variations. 

This Plant was formerly ranged | 
in the Genus of Celaudine, by the 


Tithe 
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Title of Chelidonium maximum Cana- 
denfe acaulon; and this Name of Saz- 
guinaria was applied to it by Dr. 
Dillenius, who was Profeffor of Bo- 
tany at Oxford. We have no pro- 
per Englife Name for this; but as 
the Inhabitants of America call it by 
the Indian Name Puccoon, I have 
continued it here. 

It is a Native of moft of the 
Northern Parts of America, where it 
grows plentifully in the Woods ; and 
in the Spring, before the Leaves of 
the Trees come out, the Surface of 
the Ground is in many Places cover- 
ed with the Flowers, which have 
fome Refemblance of our Wood Ane- 
mone; but they have fhort naked 
Pedicles, each fupporting one Flow- 

eratthe Top: fome of thefe Flow- 

ers will have ten or twelve Petals ; 
fo that they appear to have a double 
Range of Leaves, which has occa- 
fioned their being termed double 
Flowers: but this: is only acciden- 
tal, the fame Roots, in different 
Years, producing different Flowers: 
the Roots of this Plant are tuberous, 
and the whole Plant has a yellow 
Juice, which the Indians ufe to paint 
themfelves. 

This Plant is hardy enough to live 
in the open Air in Exgland; but it 
fhould be planted in a loofe Soil, 
and a fheltered Situation, but not too 
much expofed to the Sun: it is pro- 
pagated by the Roots, which may 
be taken up and parted every other 
Year: the belt time for doing of 
this 1s in September, that the Roots 
may have time to fend out Fibres 
before the hard Froft fets in. The 
Flowers of this Plant appear in 
April; and when they decay, the 

- green Leaves come out, which will 
continue ull Midjummer ; then they 
decay, and the Roots remain un- 
active ull the following Autumn: 
fo that unlefs the Roots are marked, 
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it will be pretty difficult to find 
them, after their Leaves decay ; for 
they are of a dirty-brown Colour on 
the. Outfide ; fo are not eafily di- 
flinguifhed from the Earth. 

‘This Plant is very proper to mix 
with the Dogs-tooth Violet, Spring 
Cyclamen, ezyian Tris, Bulbeco- 
dium, Sifyrinchium, and fome other 
low- growing bulbous and tuberous- _ 
rooted Flowers, which require the 
fame Culture; where thefe will add 
to the Variety when they are in 
Beauty: for when the Roots are 
ftrong, and grow in a good Soil, 
they will produce a great Number 
of Flowers upen each Root: the 
Roots may be planted about four or 
five Inches afunder every Way. 

SANGUISORBA, Burnet, called 
by the Freach Pimpernel, 

'. The Charaders are; 

The Empalement of the Floever com- 
Sifts of two Leaves, which fall aways 
the Flower zs of one Leaf, divided in- 
to four Parts, which are joined at 
the Bottom: the quadrangular Poin- 
tal, which is fituated in the Centre, 
becomes a fall Capfule, opening both 
Ways, and inclofing /mall Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. SANGUISORBA minor. C. B. P. 
Common Burnet, or Pimpernel. 

2. SANGUISORBA mcjor pratenfis. 
Rupp. Flor. Great Meadow Burnet. 

3. SancursorBa Canadenjis, fore 
albo\ fpicato. Rupp. Flor. Canada 
Burnet, with a white f{piked Flower. 

4. SANGUISORBA major, foliis au-~ 
riculatis glabris. Great Burnet, with 
fmooth-ear’d Leaves. 

5. SANGUISORBA birfuta, agri- 
monte foliis. Hairy Burnet, with 
Leaves like Agrimony. 

6. SancuisorBsa fpinofz, caule 
fruticofo. Prickly Burnet, with a 
woody Stalk, 3 

7. DANGUISORBA major{Hi/panica, 
conglomerate fiore. Great Spanifo 

: Burnet, 
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Burnet, with Flowers growing in a 
clofe Head. 

8. SANGUISORBA minor, femine 
majore {FS craffiore. Small Burnet, 

with a larger and thicker Seed. 

This Genus of Plants has been by 
fome old Writers titled Sangui/orba, 
by others Pimpine/ia ; and by fome 
both Titles have been applied to it: 
but Dr. Linneus has divided the Spe- 
cies of this Genus, to fome of which 
he applies this Name of Sanguiforba, 
and to the others Poterium: the firft 
Genus he places in his Clafs of Ze- 
trandria, as they have but four Sta- 
mina in their Flowers: the other he 
places in his Clafs of Monoccia Poly- 
andria, thefe having Male and Fe- 
male Flowers in the fame Spike ; 
and the Flowers have many Stamina: 
fo, by his Method, thefe two Genera 
are feparated to a great Diftance : 
but as thefe Species have bcen al- 
ways brought under one Genus be- 
fore his time, I choofe to continue 
them together. 

The firft Sort grows wildin many 
Parts of Exgland, particularly upon 
chalky Land, where it grows fo 
{mall, as to appear different from 
what it does when tranfplanted into 
Gardens. ‘This is the Sort which is 
directed by the College for medicinal 
Ufe ; and it has been ufed as a cool- 
ing Herb in Drinks; but of late 
Years the People cultivate it for Sal- 
lads: the young Leaves in the Spring, 
being mixed with other {mall Herbs 
in Sallads, give a very agreeable 
Flavour to them. 

The fecond Sort alfo grows wild 
in moift Meadows, in fome Parts 
of England. The third Sort was 
brought from the Northern Parts of 
America. ‘The fourth Sort isa Na- 
tive of the Mountains in Savoy. The 
feventh Sort grows wild in Spaiz and 
Portugal; and the eighth Sort in 
Ifria and Dalnatia; from whence 
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I received the Seeds, which were 
procured for me by my much ho- 
noured Friend the Chevalier Rath» 
geb. Thefe are all of them hardy 
‘perennial Plants, which will eAfily 
rife from the Seeds, if they are fown 
on a Bed of common Earth in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are fit 
to remove, they fhould be tranf- 
planted into Beds: the {mall Sorts 
may be planted one Foot afunder, 
and the large Sorts two Feet : thefe 


. Roots will abide feveral Years, and 


produce plenty of Seeds. 

The fifth Sort feldom lafts longer 
than two Years; fo that when the 
Plants have perfected their Seeds, 
they foon after perifh: therefore 
whoever is willing to preferve this 
Species, fhould annually fow fome 
of the Seeds : this is hardy, and may 
be propagated in the fame manner 
as the former Sort. 

The fixth Sort grows with woody 
Stalks about three Feet high, which 
continue feveral Years; and fends 
out many irregular Branches, which 
are furnifhed with Spines toward 
their Extremities: this Sort is not 
fo hardy as the former; fo fhould 
be preferved in Pots, and fheltered 
from fevere Froft in Winter; other- 
wife the Plants will be deftroyed : ic 
may be propagated by Seeds, as the 
former Sorts, or by Cuttings, which 
may be planted any time in Sum- 
mer: and if they are duly watered 
and. fhaded, they will foon take | 
Root ; and may afterward be planted 
into Pots. 

SANGUIS DRACONIS. Vide 
Palma. | 

SANICULA, Sanicle. 

The Charaéfers are ; “iy 

Lt ts an umbelliferous Plant, whafe 
Flower confifts of five Leaves placed 
orbicularly ; but are generally bent 
Lack to the Centre of the Flawer, reft- 
ing on the Empalement, which be- 

comes 
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eomes a Fruit compos d of tava Seeds, 
that are gibbous and prickly on one 
Side, but plain on the other: fome of 
the Flowers are always barren. 

There is but one Species of this 
Plant at prefent in England; vix. 

SaNIcuLA oftcinarum. C. B. P. 
Sanicle, or Self-heal. 

This Plant is found wild in 
Woods, and fhady Places, in moft 
Parts of Exg/and; but being a me- 
dicinal Plant, may be propagated in 
Gardens for Ufe: it may be in- 
creafed by parting of the Roots, any 
time from September to March; but 
itis beft to do it in-Autumn, that 
the Plants may be well rooted before 
the dry Weather in Spring comes 
on: they fhould have a moift Soil, 
and a fhady Situation, in which they 
‘will thrive exceedingly. 

SANTOLINA, Lavender -cot- 
ton. 

The Chara@ers are 3 - 

It hath a globofe-flofculous Flower, 
confifting of many Florets, divided in- 
to feveral Segments, fitting on the 
Embryo, contained in the intermediate 
little Leaves, hollowed like a Gutter, 
and a fquamous hemi/pherical Empale- 
ment: the Embryo afterward becomes 
a Seed, not at all furnifbed with 
Down: to thefe Notes muft be added, 
Larger Flowers than thofe of Worm: 
avood and Southernwood, and alfo the 
whale Face of the Plant. 

The Species are ; 

t. SanroLina /foliis teretibus, 
Tourn, Common Lavender -cot- 
ton. 

_2: SANTOLINA flore majore, foliis 
willofis FP incanis. Tourn. Lavender- 
cotton, with a larger Flower, and 
hoary Leaves. 

3. Sanrourna foliis eryce vel fa- 
bine. Tourn. Green-leav’d Laven- 
der-cotton, with a Scent like Oint- 
ment. 

4. SANTOLINA foliis cupreffi. 


Tourn. 
cotton. 

5: SANTOLINA repens & canefcens, 
Tourn. Creeeping and hoary La- 
vender-cotton. 

6.SANTOLINA folits minus incanis, 
Tourn. Lavender-cotton with lef 
hoary Leaves. 

7- SantToutna foliis obfcure a3; 
rentibus, flore aureo, Tourn. 
der-cotton with dark-green Leaves, 
and a golden Flower. ; 

8. SantToxina foliis rorifmarint, 
major. Tourn. Greater Lavender- 
cotton, with Rofmary-leaves. . 

g. SaAnTOLINA vermiculata Cre- 
tica. Tourn. Wermiculated Laven- 
der-cotton of Candy. ! 

The firft of thefe Plants is culti- 
vated in Gardens for medicinal Ufe; 
as is the third, for furnifhing Balco- 
nies, and other little Places in and 
near the City, by way of Ornament; 
bit the other Sorts are rarely to be 
found, but in the Gardens of thofe 
who are curious in Botanical Studies. 

Mott of thefe Plants may be cuiti- 
vated fo as to become Ornaments to 
a Garden, particularly in fmall Bof- 
quets of ever-green Shrubs; where, 
if thefe are artfully intermix’d with 
other Plants of the fame Growth, and 
placed in the front Line, they will 
make an agreeable Variety; efpe- 
cially if care be taken to trim them 
twice in a Summer, to keep them 
within Bounds; otherwife their 
Branches are apt to ftraggle, and, 
in wet Weather, to be borne down, 
and difplaced, which renders them 
unfightly ; but when they are kept 
in Order, their hoary and different- 
colour’d Leaves will have a pretty 
Effeé&t in fuch Plantations. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated 
by planting Slips or Cuttings of any 
of the Kinds during the Spring, which 
fhould be put into a Border of freth 
light Earth, and water'd and thaded 

in 


Cyprefs-leav’d Lavender- . 


Laven- - 


ip hot dry Weather, until they have 
taken Root; after which they will 
require no farther Care, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds till Autumn, 
when they fhould be carefully taken 
up, and tranf{planted where they are 
' defigned to remain: but if the 
Ground is not ready by that time to 
receive them, it will be proper to 
let them remain in the Border until 
Spring ; for if they are tranfplanted 
Jate in Autumn, they are hable to 
be deftroyed by a little Cold in 
Winter. 

Thefe Plants are very hardy, and 
if planted in a lean, gravelly, or 
fandy dry Soil, will continue many 
Years, and refift the Cold very well: 
but if they are in a wet or rich Soil, 
they are often deftroyed in Winter. 

SAPINDUS, The Soapberry. 

The Charaers are ; 

Tt hath a Flower, which, for the 
moft part, is compofed of four Leaves 
expanding in form of a Rofe: from 
avhofe four-leav'd Empalement arifes 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes 
a fpherical Fruit, having a thick o'ly 
Cover, inclofing a Nut of the fame 
Form. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant ; which is, 

Sapinpus foliis cofe alate inna- 
feentibus. Infi.R. H. ‘The Soapberry, 
or Soap-apple-tree. 

- 'This Tree is very common in Fa- 
maica, Barbados, and moft other 
Places in the We/?-Jndies, where it 
rifes to the Height of thirty Feet, or 
more; but in Europe itis preferv’d 
by thofe Perfons who are curious in 
cultivating Exotic Plants, for the 
fingular Structure of the Leaves, 
which are very long and narrow, 
having Borders on each Side, which, 
at about every two Inches, have 
Pinna, or Wings, oppotite to each 
other, and terminated by an odd 
one. The Flowers are produc’d at 


the Ends of the Branches, which are 

{mall and white, growing in Clu- 

fters. Thefe are fucceeded by fpheri-. 
cal brown Berries, about the Size of 
Cherries, which have very: little 

Pulp; but a brown Skin covering 

the Nut, which is round, black, and 

hard. Thefe Nuts were formerly 

brought into England to make But- 

tons; for which Purpofe they were 

very proper, becaufe they never 
crack. ‘The Skin which furrounds 

the Nut, wiil lather like Soap, and 

is ufed in America to wath Linen ; 

though many People fay it will burn 

it, when it is often ufed. | 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds 

(which muft be obtain’d from the 
Countries where they naturally grow; 
for they do not produce Fruit in 
Europe): thefe muft be put into fmall 
Pots filled with frefh rich Earth, and 
plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark. ‘The Pots mult be frequently 
watered, otherwife the Berries, whofe 
outer Cover is very hard, will not 
vegetate. In a Month or five Weeks 
the Plants will begin to appear, 
when the Glaffes of the Hot-bed 
fhould be raifed every Day in warm 
Weather, to admit frefh Air to the 
Plants. Jn three Weeks or a Month 
after the Plants appear, they will be 
fit to tranfplant; when they muft be © 
fhaken out of the Pots, and care- 
fully parted, fo as not to injure ther 
Roots, and each planted into a fe- 
parate {mall Pot filled with light rich 
Earth, and then plunged into the 
Hot-bed again; obferving to fhade 
them from the Sun every Day, un- 
til they have taken new Root ; after 
which time, they muft have free Air 
admitted to them every Day, when ~ 


‘the Weather is warm; and will re- 


quire to be frequently watered. 
After the Plants are well rooted, 

they wil! make great Progrefs, fo as 

to fll thefe Pots with their Roots 11 


a 
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a few Weeks time; therefore they 
mutt then be fhifted into larger Pots ; 
and as the Plants advance, they 
fhould be inured to bear the open 
Air by degrees ; for if they are forc’d 
too much in Summer, they feldom 
live through the Winter. I have 
frequently rais’d thefe Plants from 
Seeds, to the Height of two Feet in 
one Summer; and the Leaves of 
thefe Plants have been a Foot and an 
half in Length, fo that they made a 
fine Appearance: but thefe Plants 
did not furvive the Winter; where- 
as thofe which were expos’d to the 
open Air in July, and thereby 
ftinted in their Growth, continued 
their Leaves frefh all the Winter. 
Thefe were plac’d in a Stove upon 
Shelves, where the Warmth was very 
moderate ;' with which thefe Plants 
will thrive better than in a greater 
Heat. 
SAPONARIA. Vide Lychnis. 
SAPOTA, The Mammee Sapo- 

ta, 
The CharaGers are; 
It hath a rofe-foaped Flower, con- 

Sifting of feveral Leaves, which are 

placed ina circular Order ; from whofe 

Empalemeut arifes the Pointal, which 

afterward becomes a large oval foft 

Jiefhy Fruit, inclofing an oblong pointed 

Stone or Fruit, which is finely polifh- 
ed, having a rough Fifure on one of 

the Edges, of an Afb-colour. 

~The Species are; 

1.Sapota frud&u turbinato mi- 
nori. Plum. Nev. Gen. Sapota with 
a leffer Fruit, fhaped like a Top. 

2. Sapota frudu' ovato majori. 
Plum. Now. Gen. Sapota with a 
larger oval Fruit. 

The Name of Sapota is what thefe 
Fruit are call’d by the Natives of 

_ America ; to which fome add the Ap- 

pellation of Mammee: but there is 

_ mo other Name given to thefe Fruits 

‘by the Engl, fince they have fet- 
peo Vov. Ill. ¢ 
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tled in the Wc? Indies, fo faras Tecan | 
learn. 

The firft of thefe Trees is com- 
mon about Pazama, and fome other 
Places in the Spanifo Weft-Indies ; 
but is not to be found in any of the 
Englifo Settlements in America. The 
fecond Sort is very common in Fa- 
maica, Barbados, and moft of the 
Iflands in the We/t- Indies, where the 
Trees are planted in Gardens for 
their Fruit, which is by many Per- 
fons greatly eiteemed. 

Thefe Trees grow in America to 
the Height of thirty five or forty 
Feet, having a ftrait Trunk, cover- 
ed with an afh-coloured Bark. The 
Branches are produc’d on every Side, 
fo as to form a regular Head: thefe 
are befet with Leaves, which are a 


-Foot in Length, and near three 


Inches broad. The Flowers, which 
are produced from the Branches, are 
of a Cream-colour ; when thefe fall 
away, they are fucceeded by large 
oval or top fhaped Fruit, which are 
covered with a brownifh Skin, un- 
der which is a thick Pulp of a Ruflet- 
colour, very lufcious, cail’d Natural 
Marmelade, from its Likenefs to 
Marmelade of Quinces. 

As thefe Trees are Natives of very 
warm Countries, they cannot be pre- 


ferv’d in England, unlefs they‘ are 


plac’d in the warmeft Stoves, and 
manag’d with great Care. They 
are propagated by planting the 
Scones; but as thefe will not keep 
good long out of the Ground, the 
fureft Method to obtain thefe Plants 
is, to have the Stones planted in 
Tubs of Earth, as foon as they are 
taken out of the Fruit, and the Tubs 
placed in a Situation where they may 
have the morning Sup, and kept 
duly water’d. When the Plants are 
come up, they mult be fecur’d from 
Vermin, and kept clear from Weeds; 
but fhould remain in the Country 
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til they are about a Foot high, when 
they may be fhipp’d for England: 
but they fhould be brought over in 
the Summer-feafon, and, if poflible, 
time enough for the Plants to make 
good Roots after they arrive. Du- 
ring their Paflage, they muft have 
fome Water, while they continue 
in a warm Climate; but as they 
come into colder Weather, they 
fhould have little Moifture; and 


they muft'be fecured from falt Wa- - 


ter, which will foon deftroy the 
Plants, if it gets at them 

When thefe Plants arrive in Exg- 
Jand, they fhould be carefully taken 
out of the Tubs, preferving fome 
Earth to their Roots, and planted 
into Pots filled with frefh Earthy and 
then plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark ; obferving, if 
the Weather is hot, to fhade the 
Glaffes with Mats every Day, to 
fcreen the Plants from the Sun, un- 
til they have taken new Root; ob- 


ferving alfo, not to water them too. 


much at firft, efpecially if the Earth 
in which they come over is moilt; 
becaufe too much Water is very in- 


jarious to the Plants before they are ~ 


well rooted; but afterward they 
mutt have plenty of Water in warm 
Weather: and they muft havea large 
Share of Air admitted to them, other- 
wife their Leaves will be infefted 
with Infeéts, and become foul; in 
which cafe they muit be wafhed 
witha Sponge, to clean them; without 
which the Plants will not thrive. 

In the Winter thefe Plants muft 
be plac’d in the warmett Stove; and 
in cold Weather they fhould have 
but little Water given to them, tho’ 
they muft be frequently: refrefhed 


when the Earth is dry ; efpecially, . 


if they retam their Leaves all the 
Winter, they will require a greater 
Share of Water, than when they drop 
their Leaves: fo that this mul be 
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done with Difcretion, according to 
the State in which the Plants are. 
As thefe Plants grow in Magnitude, 
they fhould be fhifted into Pots of a 
larger Size; but they muft not be 
over-potted ; for that will infallibly 
deftroy them. 

SARRACENA, The Side-faddle 
Flower. 

The Charaéers are; 

It hath a Flower confifting of fe- 
veral Leaves, which are placed cir- 
cularly, and expand in form of a Rofe, 
and refting in a many leav'd Empale- 
ment : from the Middle arifes the 
Pointal, which is membranaceous, 
and fvaped like an Hood, and after- 
ward becomes a roundifo Fruit divi- 

ed into five Cells, which contain ob- 
long Seeds. 
The Species are ; 

1. Sarracena Canadenfis, foliis® 
cavis & auritis. Inft..R. H. Canady 
Sarracena, with hollow eared Leaves. 

2.Sarracena foliis longioribus F 
anguftioribus. Catefo.- Biff, Carel. 
Long narrow-leay’d Sarracena. 

Thefe ftrange Plants are Natives 
of New-England, Virginia, and fe- 
veral Places in North-America, where 
they grow on Bogs, and in fuch Pla- 
ces where the Waters ufually ftlandin | 
Winter. The Leaves of the firft Sort 
arife from the Root every Spring, — 
being eight or nine in Number ; 
which are fmall at the Bottom, but 
{well larger toward the Top, and 
are hollow like a Pitcher ; having a 
fort of an Appendage at the Top, 
fomewhat refembling a Flap: fo 
that in thefe Leaves there is com- 
monly a large Quantity of Water 
contain’d. ‘T'hefe are feven or eight 
Inches in Length: between the) 
Leaves drifes the Flower-ftem, which 
is naked ; and each of thefe fuftains | 
one purple Flower, growing on the 
Top, which is fucceeded by a round= 
ith Fruit, | 

° The 
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The Leaves of the fecond Sort 
grow near three Feet high; being 
{mall at the Bottom, but widening 
gradually to the Top. Thefe are 
hollow, and are arched over at the 
Moath like a Friar’s Cowl. The 
Flowers of this graw on naked Pe- 
dicles, rifing from the Root to the 
Height of three Feet: thefe Flow- 
ers are green. 

The Name was given to this Plant 
by Dr. Tourzefort, in Honour of Dr. 


- Sarrazin, a curious Botanift, who 
-fent the Plant from Canady to Dr. 


~ 


Lourncfort at Paris. 

As thefe Plants grow on Bogs, it 
is very difficult to cultivate them in 
England: for altho’ the Winters are 
much more fevere in the Places. of 
their natural Growth, than they ge- 
nerally are in England; yet their 
Summers being much warmer, they 
thrive much better, and produce their 
Flowers and Fruit annually ; where- 
as it is with great Difficulty they are 
kept alive for a Year or two in Eng- 
dand ; and they have not yet ilower- 
ed in this Country, asI could learn. 


By the Appearance of fome Plants, © 


which I receiv’d from Nea-Exg- 
fand, which were taken up on the 
fame Spot, the two Sorts grow pro- 
mifcuoufly ; but whether they are 
only accidental Varieties, I canuot 
fay. 

Thé only Method to obtain thefe 
Plants. is, to procure them from the 
Places of their Growth, and to have 
them taken up with large Balls of 
Earth to their Roots, and planted in 
Tubs of Earth ; which muft be con- 
ftantly watered during their Pafiage, 
otherwife they will decay before they 


"arrive ; and there is little Probability 
~ of raifing thefe Plants from Secds: 


fo that young Plants fhould be taken 
up to bring over, which are more 
hikely to ftand here, than thofe which 
have flower’d two or three times. 
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When the Plants are brought overs 
they fhould be planted into pretty 
large Pots ; which fhould be filled 
with foft {pongy Earth, mixed with 
rotten Wood, Mofs, and Turf, 
which is vety like the natural Soil in 
which they grow. Thefe Pots muf 
be conftantly fupplied with Water, 
and placed in a thady Situation in 
Summer; but in the Winter they 
muft be covered with Mofs, or fhel- 
ter’d under a Frame, otherwife they 
will not live in this Country; tho’ 
they have much more fevere Froft in 
the Countries where they naturally 
grow; but there they are covered 
with Snow, which may be a great 
sane cothem., Withthis Ma- 
nagement I have kept fome of thefe 
Plants alive two Years; but th 

made very little#Progrfs. * 

SATUREIA, Savory. 
The Charaéers are ; 

It is a Plant of the verticillate 
Kind, with a labiated Flower, whofe 
upper Lip (or Creft) is divided into 
two Parts; but the lower Lip (or 
Beard) is divided into three Parts, 
the middle Part being crenated + thefe 
Flowers are preduc’d from the Wings 
of the Leaves, in a loofe Order, end 
not in Whorles or Spikes, as are moft 
of this Tribe of Plants. 

The Species are ; 

1. Sarureta fativa. ¥B. Gar- 
den or Summer-favory. 

2. SaTureia montana. C.B.P. 
Winter-iavory. 
°3. Satureia Virginiana. Par. 
Bat. Virginian Savory. = 

The firit of thefe Piants is annual, 
and is “propagated by fowing the 
Seeds upon a Bed of freth light 
Earth in March; and when the 
Plants are come up, they muft be 
tranfpianted into other Beds, place- 
ing them about four or five Inches 
afunder each Way; obferving to do 
this in moift cloudy Weather, be- 
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caufe at fuch times the Plant will 
Joon take Root: but if the Seafon 
fhould prove hot and dry, they muft 
be diligently watered until they have 
taken Root; after which they will 
require no farther Care, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds ; and in ‘uly 


they will flower ; at which time they - 


will be fit to cut for medicinal Ufe : 
but thofe Plants which are left uncut 
will produce ripe Seeds in September, 
provided the Autumn be favourable. 

The Winter-favory is an abiding 
Plant, and may be propagated by 
Slips or Cuttings ; which, if plant- 
ed ina Bed of frefh light Earth in 
the Spring, and carefully watered, 
will take Root in a fhort time, and 
may then be tran{planted wherdlthey 
are toremain. There feem to be 
two Species of this, differing in their 
manner of Growth, and alfo in the 
Size of their Flowers. ‘This Plant 
fhould have a dry Soil, in which it 
will endure the Cold very well, as 
may be feen by its growing in fome 
Places upon the Tops of Walls, 
where it defies the fevereft Cold of 
our Climate. 

Thefe Plants were antiently more 

cultivated in England than at pre- 
fent, they being very little in Ufe to 
what they were formerly, when they 
enter’d moft Difhes of Soups, &c. 
but at prefent they are very little 
ufed in the Kitchen, being chiefly 
cultivated for medicinal Ufe. _ 

SATYRION. Vide Orchis. 

SAVINE. Vide Sabina. 
. SAVORY. Fide Satureia. 

SAURURUS, Lizards-tail 

"The Charaers are ; 

Tt hath an apetalsus Flower, con- 
Sifting of two Chives, which open two 
aways, andare full of very fmall Pow- 
der (or Farina) : the Embryo refts be- 
taveen two Chives, which afterward 
becomes an oval Fruit, inclofing a 


firgle Seed: ta thefe Notes muft be 
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added, The Flowers and Fruit are fix- 
ed to one Axis, fo as to refemble the 
Tail of a Lizard. 
The Species are; 

1.Saururus racemofus, feu bo- 
tryites major. Plum. Now. Gen. Great 
er branching Lizards-tail. 

2.SauruRus racemofus, feu bo- 
tryites minor. Plum. Now. Gen. Lefier 
branching Lizards-tail. 

' 3. Saururus cauda adunca. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Lizards-tail with 
a crooked Tail. 

4.Saururus foliis plantagineis, 
cauda breviori. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Lizards - tail with Plantain - leaves, 
and a fhorter Tail. 

5. Saururus Sotryites major, fo- 
liis plantagineis. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Greater clufter’d Lizards-tail, with 
Plantain-leaves. 

6. Saururus fohis amplis rotun- 
dis &F umbilicatis. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Lizards-tail with large round umbi- 
licated Leaves. 

7. Saururus foliis amplis maw, 
tis, non umbilicatis. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Lizards-tail with large heart-fhaped 
Leaves, not umbilicated. 

8. SauruRus procumbens minor 
botryites, folio carnofo cordato. Plum, 
Nov. Gen. Smaller creeping clufter’d 
Lizards-tail, with a flefhy heart- 
fhap’d Leaf. 

9. Saururus alius humilis, folio 
carnofo fubrotundo. Plum. Nov.+Gen. 
Low Lizards-tail, with a roundifh 
flefhy Leaf. 

10. Saururus repens, folia orbi- 
culari, nummularia facie. Plum.Nov. 
Gen. Creeping Lizards-tail, with 
a round Leaf, having the Appear- 
ance of Moneywort. 

11.SauruRus repens triphyllus, 
folie rotunda. Plum. Nov. Gen. Creep- 
ing three-leav’d Lizards-tail, with a 
round Leaf, 

12. SAURURUS cli cule matulo- 

fis, repens. Plum, Nov, Gen. Creep- 
ing 
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ing Lizards-tail, with a fpotted 
Stalk. . 
13. Saururus frutefcens, lauro- 
cerafi folio, frudtu breviore & craf- 
fiore. Houff. Shrubby Lizards-tail, 
with a Laurel-leaf, and a fhorter 
and thicker Fruit. 

14. Saururus arborefcens latifo- 
fia vilbfa, frufu gracili. Houft. 
Tree-like Lizards-tail, witha broad 
hairy Leaf, and a flender Fruit. 

The feven Sorts firft - mention’d 
grow to be fhrubby, and rife to the 
Height of four or five Feet, having 
Leaves plac’d alternately on their 
Branches. The Ju/us comes out 
from the Wings of the Leaves, which 


is fhap’d likea Lizard’s Tail; from 


whence they had their Names. By 
fome they are called long Pepper, 
from the Refemblance their Li/i 
bear to the long Pepper ; but the 
Fruit of thefe are not ufed, nor have 
they the Tafte of Pepper. Thefe 
Sorts were d:fcover’d to grow in 
Jamaica, by the late Dr. Houffoun; 
and fome of them are defcribed by 
Sir Hans Sloane, in his Natural Hi- 
ftory of that Ifland. 

The eighth, ninth, and tenth 
Sorts are Plants of humbler Growth: 
thefe trail on the Ground, and emit 
Roots from their Joints, which faften 
themfelves into the Earth where-ever 
it is loofe; by which Method they 
fpread to a great Diftance. The 
Leaves and Staiks of the ninth Sort 
are very thick and fucculent, and re- 
main always green. 

The eleventh and twelfth Sorts 
are creeping Plants, which faften 
themfelvesto Trees ; by which means 
they rife to the Height of eight. or 
ten Feet, faften their Roots into the 
Bark of the Trees, and receive Part 
of their Nourifhment from thence. 

All thefe twelve Sorts were difco- 
ver'd by Father Plumer in the Weft- 


_ dedie:, woo has figur'd and defcrib’d 
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them in his Hiftory of American 
Plants; but feven of them were be- 
fore defcrib’d by Sir Hans Sloane, in 
his Natural Hittory of Famaica. 

The two laft Sorts were difcover- 
ed by the late Dr. Houffoun at La 
Vera Cruz, from whence he fent 
Samples of them into England. Thefe - 
two Sorts grow much larger than 
either of thofe before-mention’d. 

Some of thefe Plants are called, 
by the Inhabitants of Jamaica, Spa- 
nifh Elder, from their being jointed, 
and their Branches having a great 
deal of Pith in them. Others of 
them, efpecially thofe which have 
Leaves fhaped like an Heart, are 
call’d Santa Maria Leaves. 

at Plants moft of them grow 
in moilt fhady Places, in the warmett 
Parts of America ; where many of 
them root into the decayed Trunks 
of Trees, and rotten Wood (efpeci- 
cially thofe which trail), and there- 
by they propagate fafter than by 
Seeds ; for as they emit Roots at al- 
moft every Joint, each of thefe will 
make a feparate Plant. 

But as thefe Plants are too tender 
to bear the open Air in this Climate, 
they mu& be preferved in a Stove, 
where the Air may be kept in a mo- 
derate Temperature for Heat; and 
if they are placed in the Bark-bed, 
and their Branches permitted to trail 
on the Surface of the Bark, the Plants 
will fend forth Roots at every Joint, 
and faften themfelves ftrongly into 
the Bark; fo will thrive exceeding 
fait, and produce their Flowers and 
Fruit. 

The Seeds of thefe Plants, when 
brought from abroad, feldom fuc- 
ceed in England; fo that the moit 
proper Method to obtain the Plants 
is, to have fome of their Cuttings 
planted into Boxes of Earth, in the 
Countries where they naturally 
grow ; and when they are-well raot- 
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ed, they may be fent over to Eng- 


fand, with Directions given to the 
Perfons. to whofe Care they are in- 
truited, not to let them have too 
much Water (efpecially when they 
come into acool Climate) ; becaufe 
Moifture then will be very prejudi- 
cial to them. They muft alfo be 
carefully guarded again{t the Salt- 
water, which will infallibly deftroy 
them, if it be fuffered to come to 
them. When the Plants arrive in 
England, they fhould be careiully 
taken out of the Boxes, and each 
planted into a feparate {mall Pot fill- 
ed with frefh light Earth, and then 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark ; obferving to fhade 
them from the Sun at frft, until 
they have taken Root; after which 
time they fhould have frefh Air ad- 
mitted co them, in proportion to the 
Warmizh of the Seaton ; but in Win- 
ter they muft be kept pretty warin, 
otherwife they will not live in this 
Country. 
_ The fpreft Method to make thefe 
Plants thrive in Zxg/and is, to plunge 
the Pots inio the Bark in the Stove, 
and to fuffer che Branches of the 
creeping Kinds to trail on the Sur- 
face of the Bed; where they will 
ftrike Koots into the Tan, and will 
thrive exceedingly. Thefe Plants 
merit a Place in every Colleétion of 
Plants, for their remarkable Lea thi 
and the fingular StruGture of their 
Branches ; as alfo for the Oddnefs 
of their Flowers and Fruit, which 
are, “for the moft part, produc’d 
from the Wings of the Leaves. 

SAXIFRAGA, Saxifrage. 

The Chara&ers are; | 

The Flower confifis of feveral 
Leaves placed orbicularly, which ex- 
pand in form of a Rafe: out of whofe. 
multifid Flower-cup r ifes the Pointal; 
which commonly ends in two Horns, 
aad afterward taras, together with 
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the Flower - cup, into a roundi/b Fruit, 
which has likewife two Horns, and 
two Cells, which are full of fmall 
Seeds, 

The Species are ; 

1. SaAxiFRAGA rotundifolia alba, 
C. B. P. White round-leav'd Saxi- 
frage. 

2. Saxirraca rotundifolia alba, 
fiore pleno. Boerh. Ind. White round- 
leav’d Saxifrage, with a double Flow- 
er. 

3. SaxIFRAGA Alpina erycoides, 

fore ceruleo. Tourn, Mountain heath- 
like Sengreen, with a blue Fiower. 
_ 4. SaxiFraca fedi folio, flore albo, 
multiflora. Tourn. Many - flower’d 
Saxifrage, with an Houfleek -leaf, 
and a white Flower, commonly calle 
ed Pyramidal Sedum. 

5. SaxiFraca fedi folio anguftiore 
ferrato. Tourn, Saxifi age with a nar- 
row ferrated Houfleek-leaf. 

6. Saxitrraca ad folia bulbos ge- 
rens, C. B. PP. Saxi frac e bearin 
Bulbs at the Wings of the Leaves. 

Fe SAXIFRAGA « verna anna humi- 


lior. Inft. R. H. Dwart Spring an- 


nual Saxi ifrage, commonly ¢ call d 
Rue-leav’d Vj Wh itlow- <3 "als. 
8. PaylEws GA mulcoheeak rifido fos 


lio. Infi. R. Mofty Saxifrage, 
with a trifid ae commonly call’d 
Mountain Sengreen, or Ladies Cu- 
fhion. 

9. SaxiFracs tridadylites Alpina, 
pallide lutca. Inf, R. H. Moun- 
tain Saxitrage, of a pale-yellow Co- 
lour, with a Leaf cut into three Seg- 
ments. 

10, SaxiFRAGA trida@ylites Al- 
pina minor &F wvillofa. Inf. R. Hi, 
Small hairy Saxifrage of the 4/ps, 
with a Leaf cut into three Seg- 
ments. 

tr. SAxIFRAGA alba petrea 
Pong, Inf. R. H, White Rock 
Saxifrage. . 

12. SAKIFRAGA Si file Pyre- 

naicag 
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naica ferrata. Inft. R..H. Pyrenean 
Saxifrage, with a fawed Houfleek- 
leaf. _ 

13. SAx1ERAGA foltis fubrotundis 
Serratis. Inf. R. A. Saxifrage with 
roundifh fawed Leaves.. 

14. SaxtFRaca Alpina, fedi foliis 
crenatisafperis. Inft. R. H. Saxikrage 
of the 4s, with rough notched 
Leaves like Houfleek. 

15. Saxirraca foliis oblongo-ro- 
tundis dentatis, floribus compadtis. 
Raii Syn. Ed.3. Saxifrage with an ob- 
long roundifh indented Leaf, and the 
Flowers growing in clofe Bunches. 

16. SaxteRaGA montana pyrami- 
data, folio longiore. Inf. R. H. 
Mountain pyramidal Saxifrage, with 
a long Leaf. 

17. SaxirraGa Pyrenaica lutea 
minima, fedi foliis denfijjime cangeftis. 
Inf. R. H. ‘The leatt yellow Pyre- 

mean Saxifrage, with Houfleek - 
leaves growing very clofe together. 

15. SAXIFRAGA Alpina minima, 
folits cafiis, deorfum incurvis. Inft. 
R. H. The leatt Saxifrage of the 
Alps, with tky-colour’d Leaves, 
which bend downward. 

ig. Sax1FRAGA Alpina lutea, fedi 
folio. Ini. R. H. Yellow Saxifrage 
of the dps, with an Houfleek leaf. 

20. SaxiFraGa Pyrenaica trida- 
étylites latifolia. Inft. R. H. Pyrenean 
Saxifrage, with broad Leaves cut 
into three Segments. 

21. SaxtrraGa Cantabrica lati- 
Solita tridactylites rigidior. Inf. R. 
H. Broad ftiff-leav’d Saxifrage of 
Bifcay, with Leaves cut into three 
Segments, 

22. SaxiFraGa trida&ylites Pyre- 
naica, pallide lutea, minima. Inf. R. 
H. The leaft pale-yellow Saxifrage 
of the Pyrexees, with Leaves cut into 
three Segments. 

23. Saxirraca Pyrenatca, foliis 
partim integris, partim trifidis, Inft. 
RH. Pyrenean Saxifrage, with 
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Leaves partly intire, and 
into three Segments. 

24. SAXIFRAGA Pyrenaica minima 
lutea, mufco fimilis. Inf. R.H. The 
leaft yellow Saxifrage of the Pyre-. 
nean Mountains, refembling Mofs. 

25. SAXIFRAGA annua Cretica mi- 
nina, hederacco folio. Tourn, Cor. 
The leaft annual Saxifrage of Can- 
dia, with an Ivy-leaf. 

26. Saxrrraca Penfylvanica, flo- 
ribus mufcofis. Hort. Elth. Saxifrage 
of Penfy/vania, with greenifh Flow- 
ers, growing branchy. 

The firti of thefe Plants is very 
common in moift Meadows in di- 
vers Parts of England, and is rarely 
cultivated in Gardens. This is what 
the College of Phyficians have di- 
rected to be ufed in Medicine, under 
the Title of White Saxifrage, to di- 
ftinguifh it from Meadow Saxifrage ; 
which is an umbelliferous Plant, of 
a very different Nature and Appear- 
ance from this. 

The fecond Sort is a Variety of 
the frft, which was found wild by 
Mr. Fo/eph Blind, Gardener at Barns, 
who tran{planted it into his Garden, 
and afterward diftributed it to feve- 
ral curious Perfons ; fince which time 
it hath been multiply’d fo much, as 
to become a very common Plant in 
moit Gardens near London ; where it 
is commonly planted in Pots, to ad- 
orn Court-yards, &¥c. in the Spring. 

This Piant is propagated by Off- 
fets, which are {ent forth from the 
old Roots in great Plenty. ‘The beft 
Seafon for tranfplanting thein is in 
Fuly, after their Leaves are decay’d ; 
when they mutft be putinto frefh un- 
dung’d Earth, and plac’d in the 
Shade until Autumn: butin Winter 
they mult be expos’d to the Sun, 
which will caufe them to flower 
fomewhat ear'ier in the Spring. In 
April thefe Plants will flower; and 
if they are in larze Tuts, will at 
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that time make a very handfome 
Appearance ; for which Reafon moft 
People {fuffer them to remain three 
or four Years unremov’d, and when 
they are tranfplanted, always plant 
them in Bunches, that they may pro- 
duce a greater Number of Flowers. 
if thefe Plants are put into the full 
Ground, they muft have a -fhady 
Situation; otherwife they will not 
thrive. 

The third Sort is a low creeping 
Plant, which lies upon the Surface 
of the Ground, fomewhat like Mofs: 
this grows wild in the Northern 
Counties of England; and is rarely 
cultivated in cardens; tho’ it de- 
ferves a Place better than many 
other Plants, which are treated with 
great Care; for in the Month of 
March the woole Plant is covered 
with fine blue Flowers, which make 
a beautiful Appearance on the Sur- 
face of the Ground. This Sort mul- 
tiplies very faft, by its trailing Bran- 
ches, which put out Roots at their 
Joints, and may be parted at Mz- 
cpaclmas, which is the proper Seafon 
to remove the Plants. . This Plant 
muft have a fhady Situation, and 
fhou!d be duly watered in dry Wea- 
ther ; otherwife it will not thrive. 

The fourth Sort is propagated for 
the fake of its {pecious Flowers : this 
js brought from the A/ps, and Pyre- 
nean Wiountains, where it grows 
wild. It is ufuaily planted in Pots 
filled with frefh light Earth, and in 
the Summer-feafon placed in the 
Shade; but in the Winter it fhould 
be expofed to the Sun; and all the 
Off-fets fhould be taken off, leaving 
the Plant fingle, which will caufe it 
to praduce a much ftronger Stem for 
flowering : for when there are Of- 
fets about the old Plant, they cxhauft 
the Nourifhment from it, whereby 
it is rendered much weaker. Thefe 


Off-fets muit be cach planied in a 
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feparate Halfpeny Pot filled with 
frefh Earth, in order to fucceed the 
older Plants, which generally perifh 
after flowering : thefe Off-fets will 
produce Flowers the fecond Year ; 
fo that there fhould be annually fome 
of them planted, to fucceed the 
others. When thefe Plants are ftrong 
and healthy, they will produce a 
Stem of Flowers full three Feet high, 
which divides into Branches in a py- 
ramidal Order, and are befet with | 
Flowers from Bottom to Top, fo as 
to make abeautiful Figure: and as it 
ufually flowers in ‘une, it is com- 
monly placed in Chimneys of Hails, 
where it will continue in Flower a 
long time, provided it have Water 
duly given it; and will afford an 
agreeable Profpect. 

The fifth Sort is alfo a Native of ’ 
the A/ps, but will grow very well in 
Gardens: and tho” the Flowers are 
not very beautiful; yet, for the Va- 
riety of its ferrated ever - green 
Leaves, it may havea Place in every 
good Garden. This may be propa- 
gated by Off-fets, and requires the 
fame Management as the former. 

The fixth Sort is a Variety of the 
common white Saxifrage, from which 
it differs in bearing {mall Bulbs at 
the Leaves. This is not common in 
England; but is found wild on the 
Pyrenean Mountains, and in other 
moift Places in Spain and Italy ; and 
propagates very faft by the Bulbs; 
which grow on the Stalks in the 
fame manner as the firy Lily. 

The feventh Sort is a low annual 
Plant, which ufually grows on the 
Tops of Walls, and on dry rubbifhy 
Piaces, and flowers in April. ‘This 
Plant has been eiteemed a very good 
Remedy for the King’s-evil, and 
other fcrophulous Diforders: Mr, 
Boyle, in his Treatife concerning the 
Uiefulnefs of. Natural Philofophy, 
has recommended this Herb to be 
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Snfufed in fmall Beer, and drank for 
fome Days ; which he fays will cure 
the King’s-evil, without any fenfible 
Exacuation, by confuming the Hu- 
mour, mitigating the Pain, difcufling 
the Tumours, and drying up the U1- 
cers. The Time for gathering of 
this Herb to dry, is in the Middle 
of April, when it is in Flower ; for 
it foon after perfects its Seeds, and 
dies away. 

The eighth Sort grows wild in 
feveral Paris of York/bire, and other 
cold Countries. This fpreads on the 
Surface of the Ground, and forms 
itfelf into a roundifh Tuft, which is 
exceeding clofe and foft, and has 
the Appearance of Mofs at a {mall 
Diftance ; from whence fome of the 
Country-people give it the Name of 
Lady’s Cufhion. This Sort may be 
‘propagated in Plenty by its trailing 
Shoots; which, if they reft on the 
Ground, will put out Roots, and 
multiply exceedingly. It loves a 
moift fhady Situation. 


The ninth, tenth, eleventh, fe- 


venteenth, twenty-fecond, and twen- 
ty-third Sorts are alfo {mall Plants, 
which lie clofe to the Ground, fome- 
what like the eighth Sort; by which 
means they propagate themfelves 
plentifully: they are all hardy 
Plants, being Natives of the 4/ps’s 
Pyrenees, and other mountainous 
Places : they require to be planted in 
a moift Soil, and a fhady Situation ; 
for if they are too much expofed to 
the Sun, they will not thrive; nor 
will they continue long, if they ar 
planted on a rich Soil. ; 
As thefe Plants do not produce 
very beautiful Flowers, they are 
feldom regarded; and are rarely 
planted in Gardens, unlefs by fome 
Perfons who are curious in Botany, 
for the fake of Variety. But yet 


thefe Plants may be introduced to 


plant about Rock-work, or between 
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the Joints of ruftic Buildings, where,’ 
if they are in the Shade, they will 
thrive very well, and have a very 
good Effect to the Sight: for thefe 
will fucceed, where Mofs cannot be 
planted ; and having fo much the 
Appearance of Mofs, will be by moft 
People taken for it at a {mall Di- 
ftance : and as thefe continue green 
throughout the Year, they will much 
better anfwer the Purpofe. 

The twelfth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and nineteenth 
Sorts have broader Leaves, and ap- 
pear very much like fome Sorts of 
Houfleeks. ‘Thefe are very hardy 
Plants, being Natives of Northern 
Countries ; therefore they mult be 
planted in a fhady Situation, and a 
poor Soil; but they will grow on 
drier Places than the former Sorts. 
Thefe Plants are eafily propagated 
by Off-fets, which they fend out in 


great Plenty, and may be adapted to 


the fame Purpofes as the former, to 
adorn Rock - work, &c, and will 
make a pretty Diverfity. 

The twenty-fifth Sort is an annaal 
Plant, which was found by Dr. 
Tournefort in the Ifland of Crete, and 
is by fome preferv’d for the fake of 
Variety ; but there is no great Beauty 
in it. 

The twenty-fixth Sort was brought 
from Penfylvania to Mr. Peter Col- 
finfon; who hath diftributed it to fe- 
veral Perfons who are curious in 
preferving rare Plants. This Sort 
hath long Leaves, which fpread on 
the Surface of the Ground; from 
between which arife the Flower 
ftems, which grow about two Feet 
high, and branch toward the Top, 
bearing Clufters of {mall greenith 
Flowers. ‘This is propagated by 
parting of the Roots, and fhould be 
planted in a fhady Situation; where, 
if it is duly water’d in dry Weather, 
it will thrive and flower every Year 

| plenti- 
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_ plentifully ; and may be allowed a 
: sal in a fhady Border, for Variety - 


SCABIOSA, Scabious. 
. The Charaéers are ; 

dt bath a fiofeulous Flower, con- 
Sifting of many unequal Florets, con- 
tained in a common Empalement : fome 
of thefe, which occupy the Middle, are 
cat inte four or five Segments; the 
weft, urhich are placed at the Edge, 
axe bilabigted: each of thefe fit on the 
Top of an Embryo, which is crowned; 
@nd is contained in a proper Empale- 
euent, which afterward becomes a 
Caplale, either fimple, or funnel-Jhap- 
“4, preguant with a Seed crown'd, 
aphich before was the Embryo. 

The Species are ; 
¥. ScaBiosa pratenfis hirfuta, 
que officinarum. C.8.P. Common 
* Field Scabious. 

2. Scasiosa integrifolia glabra, 
cadice pramorfa. H. L, Whole-leav’d 
Scabious, or Devil’s-bit. 

4. Scanrosa fellata, folio non dif- 
fe&e. G.B.P. Starred Scabious, 
witk an undivided Leaf. 

4.Scasiosa frellata, folio laci- 
wmato, major. €. B. P: Greater 
ffarred Scabious, with a cut Leaf. 

5. SCABIOSA peregrina rubra, ca- 
ptale eblongo. C.B.P. Red Indian 
Scabious, with longifh Heads, com- 
monly called Mutk Scabious. 

6. Scapiosa peregrina, eupitulo 
eblonge, fore carneo. H.R. Par. In- 
dian or Miufk Scabious, with longifh 
Heads, and a'flefh-cajour’d Flower. 

7. ScaBlosa perrgrina, capitulo 
eblongo, fare atro-purpureo. H.R, 
Par. Infiar or Mui Scabious, with 
Jongith Heads, and a dark - purple 
Flower. . | 

8. Scaniosa peregrina, capitule 
ehlongo, flore variegato. H. R. Par. 

_ dndian or Mufk Scabious, with ob- 
- Jong tleads, and a variegated Ilow- 
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9- Scaziosa Indica prolifera, He 
Edinb. Indian Raines 

bo. ScaBiosa Africang frutefecns. 
Par: Bat. kc. Africay thrubby S¢a- 
bious. | 

11. ScaBiosa Africana frute/ceys 
Solio rigida /plendente ferrato, - a 
bicante. H. 4. African Saxubby 
Scabious, with a hiff fhining ferrated 
Leaf, and a whitifh Flower. 

¥2. Scanlosa Alpina, folio cey- 
taurii majoris. C. B. P. Alpine Sca- | 
bious, with a greater Centaury- 
leaf. 

13. Scapiosa fruticans latifolia 
alba. C. B. P. White broad-leav’d 
fhrubby Scabious. 3 

14. SCaBlosa fruticans latifolia, 
foribus ad ceruleym inelinantibus. 
C. B. P. Broad-leav’d fhrubby Sca- 
bious, with Flowers inclining to 
blue. | 

rs. Scapiosa frutefcens anguflifo- 
fia alba, C. B. P. White narrow- 
leay’d fhrubby Scabious.. 

16. Scaniosa multifide folio, flore 
SJlavefcenie. €C. B. P. Scabious with 
a varioufly-divided Leaf, and a yel- 
lowith Flower. 

17. ScaBlosa montana glabra, fo- 
Ms feabicye vulgaris. C. B. P. Moun- 
tain {mooth-leav’d Scabious. 

18. Scasiosa montana latifolia 
non lacinigta, rubra S prima. C. B. 
P. The firftt red broad-leav’d moun- 
tain Scabious, not jagged. 

19. ScaBiosa latifolia rubra non 
laciniata, fecunda. C.B.P. The 
fecond red broad-leav’d Scabious, 
not jagged. 

20. SCABIOSA argentea anguftifo- 
lia. C. B. P. Warrow &ilver-leay’d 
Scabious. 

21. ScapBlosa Sicula fruticans, 
laureole folio; fubtus incano. Inft. R. 
H. dhrubby Sicilian Scabious,-with 
a Spurge-laure!-leaf, hoary under- 
neath. 

az. Scagiosa frutefcens, foliis 

leucoté 


o 
Teucoii hortenfis. Hort. Cath. Shrubby 
Scabious, with Stockgilly - flower- 
leaves. : 

23. Scapiosa Cretica frutefcens, 
auricule urfi folio, Tourn. Cor. 
Shrubby Candy Scabious, with a 
Bear’s-ear-leaf. 

24. ScaBiosa frutefeens, foliis in- 
fra integris, flore caruleo, Boerb. 
Ind. Shrubby Scabious, with the 
lower Leaves intire, and a blue 
Flower. 

25.ScaBiosa perennis Sicula, flore 
Julphureo. Boerb. Ind. Perennial S:- 
cilian Scabious, with a brimitone- 
colour’d Flower. 

26.ScaBiosa ftellata frutefcens, 

leucoii_ folio minori, una alterave crena 
incifo. Flor, Bat. Shrubby flarry- 
feeded Scabious, with a fmaller 
Stockgillyflower-leaf. 
' 27. Scasiosa Africana frutefcens 
maxima, foliis rugofis FP crenatis, 
minor. Par. Bat. Greateft fhrubby 
African Scabious, with rough and 
lefs notched Leaves. 

28. Scasiosa Africana frutefcens 

maxima, foliis tenuiffimeincifis. Boerh. 
Ind. alt, Greateft thrubby African 
Scabious, with Leaves very finely 
jagged. 
- 2g. Scasiosa altiffima annua, fo- 
hits agrimonie nonnihil fimilibus. H. 
L. The talleft annual Scabious, with 
Leaves fomething like that of Agri- 
mony. 

30.ScaBiosa fraxinelle foliis. 
Inf. R.H. Scabious with white 
Dittany-leaves. 

31. ScaBiosa virge paftoris folio. 
C.B. P. Scabious with a lefler Tea- 
fel-leaf. 

32. ScaBiosa Lufitanica, Indice 
fimilis. Inft. R. H. Portugal Scabi- 
ous, like the Indian one. 

33. ScaBlosa fiellata Hifpanica, 
ampliffimo folio. Inf. R. H. Spanij/b 
ftarred Scabious, with a very large 


Leaf. 
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4. SCABIOSA ellata annua prolia 
fers H. Par. A | 

ftarred Scabious. 

35. ScaBiosa Orientalis ftellata, 
Soltis variis, flore carneo, femiflofculis 
Jorum fimbriatis. Eaftern ftarred Sca- 
bious, with variable Leaves, and a 
flefh-colour’d Flower, whofe Half- 
florets are fringed. 

The firft Sort here mentioned 
grows wild in divers Parts of Exg- 
fand, wpon arable Land; as doth the 
fecond in Woods, .and fhady Places, 
almoft every-where. The firft of 
thefe is what the College of Phyfi- 
cians have directed to be ufed, under 
the Title of Scabious; tho’ the Peo- 
ple who fupply the Markets gene- 
rally bring the fecond Sort inftead 
thereof ; but it may be eafily known 
therefrom by its hairy divided 
Leaves. ‘The fecond Sort the Col- 
lege have directed to be ufed un- 
der the Title of Devils-bit ; which 
Name it received from the lower 
Part of its Root being commonly 
eaten off, 

Both thefe Plants are very com- 
mon in the Fields and Woods; but 
may be propagated in Gardens, by 
fowing their Seeds in the Spring up- 


‘on a Bed of frefh-Earth; and when 


the Plants are come up, they muft 
be tranfplanted into other Beds of 
frefh Earth, at about eight or ten 
Inches Diftance ; obferving to wa- 
ter them until they have taken Root; 
after which time they will require 
no farther Culture, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds ; and the 
fecond Summer they will flower, and 
produce Seeds: but their Roots will 
abide many Years, and may be part- 
ed to propagate the Species. 

The third Sort will grow to the 
Height of four or five Feet, and 
have a woody Trunk: this is pre- 
ferved in Green houfes in Winter, 


_ by fuch as are curious in foreign 
Plants, — 


Annual proliferous _ 
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Plants. It may be propagated by 
planting Slips or Cuttings in Pots of 
freth Earth, during any of the Sum- 
mer-months ; which, if placed ina 
moderate Hot-bed, watered and 


fhaded, will take Root in a fhort. 


time ; after which they may be in- 
ured to the open Air by degrees, in- 
to which they fhould be removed to 
continue abroad until Ocfobcr, when 


they muift be carried into Shelter ; 


but muft have as much free Air as 
‘poilible in mild Weather ; for they 
only require to be protected from 
hard Froft, and frequently watered. 
This Plant produces Flowers moft 
Part of the Year, for which it is 
- chiefly preferved ; tho’ the Flowers 
have not more Beauty nor Scent than 
the common Field-fort. 

The fourth Sort is an annual 
Plant, which is preferved in the Gar- 
dens of the Curious; but the Flow- 
ers of this are very like thofe of the 
Former Sort, and have no Scent. 

The Indian or Mufk Scabious’s are 
preferv’d for the Beauty and {weet 
scent of their Flowers, which con- 
tinue along time. Thefe are pro- 
pagated by fowing of their Seeds ; 
the beft time for which is about the 
Latter-end of May, or the Begin- 
ming of Fune, that the Plants may 
get Strength before Winter ; for if 
they are fown too earlyin theSpring, 
they will Hower the Autumn follow- 
ing ; and the Winter coming on 
foon, will prevent their ripening 
Seeds : befides, there will be fewer 
Flowers upon thofe, than if they had 
remained ftrong Plants thro’ the 
Winter, and had fent forth their 
Flower-ftems in Spring; for thefe 
will branch out on every Side, and 
produce a prodigious Number of 
’ Flowers, and continue a Succeffion 
of them on the fame Piants from 
Fune toSeptember, and produce good 
Seeds in Plenty. 
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The Seeds of thefe Plants fhould 
be fown upon a fhady Border of 
freth Earth (for if they are fown up- 
on aPlace too much expofed to the 
Sun, and the Seafon fhould prove 
dry, few of them will grow). When 
thePlants are come up, they may be 
tranfplanted into other Beds or Bor- 
ders of frefh Earth, obferving to 
water and fhade them until they 
have taken Root ; after which they 
will require no farther Care, but to 


_keep them clear from Weeds till 


Michaelmas, when they may be 
tranfplanted into the Middle of the 
Borders in the Pleafure-garden ; 
where the feveral Sorts being inter- 
mix’d, will make an agreeable Va- 
riety. 

They are extremely hardy, be- 
ing rarely injar’d by Cold, unlefs 
they have fhot up to flower before 
Winter ; but feldom continue after 
ripening their Seeds. ; 

The two 4frican Tree Scabious’s 
are abiding Plants, which are pre- 
ferved in Pots, and houfed in Win- 
ter, as the third Sort: thefe may be 
propagated by Slips or Cuttings, as 
the third, and require the fame Ma- 
nagement. , 

The twelfth Sort is preferved by 
fuch as are curious in collecting Va- 
ricties of Plants; but the Flowers 
have no Scent: however, as it is an 
hardy Plant, requiring no other Cul- 
ture than the common Field Sort, it 
may be admitted, for Diverfity, in- 
to the Pleafure-garden; becaufe it 
will thrive in fhady Places, where 
few other Plants will grow, 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, fixteenth, feventeenth, eigh- 
teenth, nineteenth, twentieth, twen- 
ty-fourth, twenty-fifth, thirtieth,and 
thirty-firft Sorts are all of them 
abiding Plants, which are hardy 
enough to live in‘thée open Air in 

Englaid ; 


‘Exgland; fo may be managed as 
hath been directed for the common 
Sorts of Scabious. 

The twenty-firft, twenty -fecond, 
twenty-third, and twenty -fixth 
Sorts, are alfo abiding Plants ; but 
are fomewhat tenderer than thofe 
before-mention’d: fo fome Plants 
of each Kind fhould be kept in Pots, 
that they may be fhelter’d in Winter 
under a common Hot-bed-frame ; 
and the others muft be planted in 
warm Borders, otherwife they will 
not live thro” the Winters in this 
Country : and if the Soil in which 
thefe are planted, is poor and dry, 
they will grow ftinted, and bear the 
Cold much better, than thofe which 
are planted in a rich Soil, and grow 
freely. ‘Thofe Plants which are in 
Pots, and are placed in Shelter in 
Winter, muft have as much free Air 
as poifible in mild Weather ; other- 
wite they will draw up weak, and 
appear very unfightly ; fo they 
fhould only be cover’din very hard 
Frofts, and continually expos’dwhen 
the Weather is mild. 

The twenty-feventh and twenty- 
eighth Sorts were brought from the 
Cape of Good Hope ; fo are more ten- 
cer than the former : therefore thefe 
mult always be kept in Pots, and in 
Winter fhould be placed in an airy 


Glafs-cafe, where in mild Weather. 


they may have as much free Air as 
poffible ; they fhould be frequently 
water’d, for they are very thirily 
Plants. In fevere Froft they mutt 
be carefully guarded ; but they will 
bear a little Cold pretty well. 

Ail the fhrubby Sorts of Scabious 
may. be propagated by Cuttings, 
which may be taken off during any 
of the Summer-months ; and fhoufd 
be planted in a fhady Border, and 
duly water’d in dry Weather, which 
will promote their taking Root; and 

. then they may be potted, and placed 


ina fhady Situation, till they have 
taken new Root ; after which time 
they may be placed amongft other 
hardy Exotic Plants, in a fhelter'd 
Situation, where they may remain 
until the End of Of&edcr, when they 
muit be removed into Shelter. In 
fome favourable Seafons thefe Plants 
will produce good Seeds in Exgland, 
fo that the Plants may be railed 
from thefe, by fowing them in an 
open Border of light Earth about 
the Middle of March; and if the 
Spring fhould prove very dry, it wilt 


be neceflary to water the Ground: 


now-and-then, which will forward 
the Vegetation of the Seed ; fo that 
the Plants will appear in about three 
Weeks after the Seeds are fown. 
When they come up, they muft be 
kept clear from Weeds, and in dry 
Weather duly water’d; and whea 
they are ftrong enough to tran{plant, 
they fhould be planted in Pots, and 
managed in the fame manner as 
thofe Plants which are propagated 
by Cuttings. 

The twenty-ninth, thirty-fecond, 
thirty-third, thirty-fourth, and thir- 
ty - fifth Sorts are annual Plants, 
which are only propagated by Seeds, 
Thefe may be managed in the fame 
manner as hath been direéted for the 
Indian Scabious’s. 

All the Sorts of Scabious continue 
along time in Flower, for which 
they are regarded ; for there is no 
very great Beauty in many of their 
Flowers : but as moft of the hardy 
Sorts produce Flowers near three 
Months fucceffively, they may be 


allowed a Place in the Borders of | 


large Gardens, becaufe they require 
very little Care to cultivate them. 
Ard as the fhrubby Kinds continue 
in Flower moftPart ef the Year, 
they make an agreeable Variety 
amongit hardy Exotic Plants in 
Vinter. 
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SCANDIX, Shepherds Needle, 

@r Venus-comb. ‘ 
The Charaéers are ; 

It hath a rofeJoaped umbellated 
Flower, confifting of feveral Petals, 
which are ranged orbicularly, and 
veft on the Empalement ; which be- 
comes @ Fruit confifting of tevo Parts, 
having two Seeds, which refemble a 
Needle, when joined. 

The Species are ; 
_ 4. Scanpix femine rofrata, vul- 
garis. C. B. P. Common Shep- 
herds Needle, with beaked Seeds. 

z. Scanvix Cretica major. C. B. 
P. Great Shepherds Needle ofCrere. 

- 3. Scanpix Cretica minor. C.B.P. 
Smaller Shepherds Needle of Creve. 

4. Scanpix Orientalis, fore ma- 
ximo. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Shep- 
herds Needle, with a very large 
Flower. 

The firft of thefe Plants grows 
wild amongift Corn, in moft Parts of 
England. The fecond and third 
Sorts grow wild in the Ifland of 
Candia; and the fourth Sort was 
difcovered by Dr. Yournefort in the 
Levant. 

Thefe Plants are preferv’d by the 
Coriousin Botany, for the fake of 
Variety ; but are feldom admitted 
into other Gardens. The Fruit of 
thefe Plants, having Beaks greatly 
refembling CranesBills, may be taken 
forthem at a {mall Diftance ; but 
being ranged fomewhat like the 
‘Teeth of a Comb, occafion’d the 
Name given to it. 

They may be propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be fown in Autumn, 
foon after they are ripe, in the Place 
where they are defign’d to remain, 
which fhould be in a fhady Situa- 
tion ; and when the Plants are come 
up, they will require no farther 
Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds. In May the Plants will 
flower, and in the Beginning of July 
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they will perfeé&t their Seeds, and 
foon after decay. But if their Seeds 
are permitted to fcatter, the Plants 
will come up without any manner of 
Care, and become Weeds in the 
Garden. 

SCILLA, Squills. 

The Charafers are; 

It hath a large, acrid, bulbous 

Root, like an Onion: the Leaves are 


broad : the Flowers are like thofe of 


- Ornithogalum, or the Starry Hya- 


cinth: they grow ina long Spike, and 
come out before the Leaves. 
The Species are ; 

1. SciLia vulgaris, radice rubra, 
C. B. P. Common red Squill. 

2. Sciuia radice alba. C. B.P. 
The white Squill. 

Thefe Plants are very common 
upon the fandy Shores of Spain, and 
the Lewant, from whence theirRoots 
are annually brought to Exg/and, for 
medicinal Ufe: but altho’ thefe 
Roots are brought over chiefly for 
medicinal Ufe, yet are they worthy 
of being cultivated in every good 
Garden, for the Beauty of their 
Flowers ; which make.a very hand- 
fome Appearance when they are 
ftrong Roots. 

The beft time to tranfplant thefe 
Roots is in May, when their Leaves 
are decay’d: and if the Roots are 
brought from Abroad, if they can 
be procur’d firm at that Seafon, or 
a little after, they fhould be plant- 
ed in Potsof light fandy Earth, and 
placed in the Windows of theGreen- 
houfe ; where, if they are blowing 
Roots, they will flower the Fuly 
following. . "a4 

Thefe Plants mutt be preferv’d in 
Shelter during the Winter - feafon ; 
becaufe, if their Leaves are deftroy’d 
by Froft in Winter, the Roots are 
fubje& to perifh: but in Summer 
they fhould be expos’d to the open 
Ais, and in dry Weather muft be 

frequently 


frequently Water’d ; efpecially du- 
ring the Seafon their Leaves are on, 
Or that ‘they are in Flower: but 
when the Roots are in a State of 
Reft, they fhould have but little 
Moifture ; for Wet at that time will 
rot theth. They are pretty hardy, 
and only reqitire to be fitelter’d 
from hard Froft; but muft Have as 
much free Air as poffible in open 
Weather. 

SCLAREA, Clary. 

The CharaGers are; 
it is a verticillate Plant, with a 


labiated Flower, confifing of oneLeaf, 


cuhofe Upper-lip (or Creft ) is hooked 


but the Udder-lip (or Beard) is di- 
wided into three Parts, the midile 
Segment being hallow and bifid: out 
of the Flower-cup rifes the Pointal, 
attended by four Embryces, which af- 
terward turn to fo many roundi/pSeeds 
iuclofed in an Hufk, which was before 
the Flower-cup. ~ 
The Species are ; 

1. Scrarga. TZabern. Ic. 
mon Garden Clary. 

2. Scrarea vulgaris lenuginofa, 
anplifimo folio. Tourn. Common 
downy Clary, with a large Leaf. 

3. Scvarea Jaciniatis foliis. Tourn. 
Clary with a jagged Leaf. 

4. Scranga Liftanica glutinofa, 
amplifimo folio, Tourn. Portugal 
Clary, with a large glutinous Leaf. 

5. ScLaAREA Indica, flore varie- 
gato. Tourn. Indian Clary, with a 
variegated Flower, 

6. <CLAREA rugofo, verrucofo, & 

laciniato folio. Tourn. Clary with 
a rough, warted, and jagged Leaf. 
- 9. SCLAREA glutino/a, forts luted 
wariegati barba ampla cava. Boerd. 
dad. Glutinous Clary, with a yel- 
low variegated Flower, haviog a 
large hollow Beard, commonly cail’d 
Jupiter's Diftaff. 

8. Scrarea folio falvice, minor, 
feve glabra. Tourn. Lefler or fmooth 
‘Clary with a Sage-leaf, 


Com- 
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o. Scrarea Orientalis, folio Bea 
tehice acutiffimo, coma purpura/cente. 
T. Cor. KEaftern Clary, with a 
fharp - pointed Betony - leaf, and a 
purplifh Top. 7 

10. SCLAREA pratenfis, foliis fer- 
ratis, flore fuave - rubente. Toure, 
Meadow Clary,with ferrated Leaves, 
and a foft-red Flower. 

The comnion Garden Clary is 
chiefly Cultivated in England for me- 
dicinah Ufe ; but the other Sorts are 
preferv’d in Botanic Gardens for the 
fake of Variety, With many other 
Sorts of lefs Note : however, thole 
hete mention’d ate worthyof aPlace 
in- large Gardens, where, if they are 
intermix’d among other large-grow- 
ing Plants, they will afford a prett 
Variety ; efpecially the fifth, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth Sorts, which pro- 
duce long Spikes of beautiful Flow- 
ers, and continue a long time im 
Beauty. 


The Flowers of the feventh © 


Sort ate us’d in Hb/land, to give a 
Flavour to the Rheni/>b Wines which 
are brew'd at Dort. 

All thefe Sorts may be propagated 
by fowing their Seeds upen a Bed of 
frefh Earth in March or April; and 
when the Piants are come up, they 
fhould be tranfplanted inte Beds of 
frefhEarth, about eight Inches afua- 
der, obferving to water them un- 


til they have taken Root; after . 


which they will require no farther 
Care, but to keep them clear from 


Weeds until Michaelmas, when they — 


fhould be stran{planted into the 
Places where they are to remain, 
placing them at a large Diftance ; 
for they ipread pretty far, provided 
the Soil be good. If thele Plants 
are planted for a Crop intended for 
medicinal Ufe, they fhould be piant- 
ed in Rows two Feet and an half 
afunder, and the Plants eighteen 
Inches diitant in the Rows; but the 

other 
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other Sorts to be placed in Borders 
fhould be planted eight or ten Feet 
diftant, being intermix’d with other 
Plants. Some of thefe Sorts will 
‘endure many Years, provided they 
are planted ona frefh Soil, not over- 
moift or rich; but others rarely 
continue longer than the fecond 
Year, perifhing foon after they have 
perfected their Seeds: thefe fhould 
therefore be often renewed from 


‘Seeds, to have a Continuance of. 


them; but the other Sorts may be 
increafed by parting their Roots, 
the beft time for which is at Michae/- 
mas, when their Stems begin to de- 


cay. 

$ COLYMUS, The Golden- 
thiftle. 

The CharaGers are; 

The whole Plant hath the Appear- 
ance ofa Thiftle: the Flower confisfts 
of many Half-florers, which reft on 
the Embryoes ; each of thefe are fepa- 
rated by a thin Leaf; and on the Top 
of cach Embryo is faften'd a little 
Leaf: thefe are contain’d in a fealy 
Empalement, which inclofes the 
Seed. 

The Species are; 

t. Scorymus chryfanthemus. C. 

B. P. The Golden-thiftle. 


2. Scotymus chryfanthemus an- — 


nuus. H.R. Par. Annual Golden- 
thiftle. 

3. Scotymus chryfanthemus 
Africanus procerior. H.R. Par. Tall- 
er African Golden-thiftle. 

The firft and fecond Sorts grow 
wild in the South of France, and in 
Spain; but the third Sort is a Na- 
tiveof Africa. The firft and third 
Sorts are biennial Plants; but the 
fecond is an annual, and _ perifhes 
foon after it has perfected its Seeds. 

‘They are propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be fown in March, on 
a Bed of frefh undung’d Earth, in an 
open Situation ; and when thePlants 


ol 
are come up, they fhould be kept 
clear from Weeds ; and where they 
grow too clofe, fome of them fhould 
be pulled out, fo as to leave thofe 
which are defign’d to remain, about 
two Feet afunder.. This is all the - 
Culture which thefe Plants require ; 
for as they fend fosth Tap-roots, 
they do not bear tranfplanting well ; 
therefore they muft be fown where 
they are to remain ; and if they 
are kept clear from Weeds, theywill 
thrive very well ; and when the 
Seafons prove dry, will perfect their 
Seedsin Autumn ; but in wet Sea- 


fons they rarely ever produce good 


Seeds in England; which renders it 
difficult to continue the Species,with- 
out procuring frefh Seeds from A- 
broad. 

ThefePlants are preferved by thofe 
Perfons who are curious in Botany, 
for Variety - fake ; but are rarely 

lanted in other Gardens. 
P SCORDIUM, Water-german- 
er. 
The CharaZers are ; 

The Flowers are like thofe of Ger- 
mander, which are produc’d from the 
Wings of the Leaves : the Flower- 
cupistubulous; and the whole Plant 
Smells like Garlick. 

The Species are ; 

1. Scorpium. C, B. P. Com-' 
mon Water-germander. 

z. ScorpiuM alterum, five falvia 
agrefis. C. B. P. Wild - fage, 
vulga, 

3. Scorpium frutefcens, folio an- 
gufto falvie, flore luteolo. Boerh. Ind. 
Shrubby Wild-fage, with a narrow 
Sage-leaf, and yellowifh Flowers. 

The firlt of thefe Plants grows 
wild in moift Places in the Me of 
Ely, in great Plenty ; but near Zon- 
don it is propagated in Gardens for 
medicinal Ufe. This Plant. is-in- 
creafed by parting the Roots, or 
from Cuttings or Slips: the beft 

time 
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“dime for this Work is the Beginning 
of March. Thefe Slips muft be 


planted in Beds of moiit Earth, 
about four or five Inches afunder, 
obferving to water them well until 
they have taken Root ; after which 
they will require no further Care 
but to keep them clear from Weeds, 
and in ‘Fuly the Plants will be fit to 
cut for medicinal Ufe, being at that 
time in Flower ; but it is not pro- 
per to tranfplant them every Year, 
for then the Crop will be fmaller; 
therefore every other Year will be 
fufficient to renew thefe Beds : nor 
fhould they be planted again upon 
the fame Ground, but upon a freth 
Spot ; otherwife they will not 
thrive. | 

The Wild-fage is very common 
in Woods, and fhady Places,-in di- 
vers Parts of England; and is rarcly 
cultivated in Gardens, except by 
thofe who are curious in Botany. 
‘This may be propagated by fowing 
the Seeds in the Spring upon a Bed 
of frefh Earth ; and when thePlants 
are come up, they fhould be trant- 
planted out, at about a Foot afunder, 
upon a frefh light Soil, obferving to 
water them until they have taken 
Root ; after which they will re- 
quire no farther Care but to keep 


-. them clear from Weeds ; for they 
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are extremely hardy, and will abide 
many Years in aimoit any Soil or 
Situation. 

The third Sort is of a more ten- 
der Nature, and requires to be fhel- 
ter’d from fevere Froft; to which if 
it be expos’d, it is often deftroy’d. 
This may be propagated by iowing 
the Seeds as the former ; but when 
the Plants come up they fhould be 
plac’d in Pots of frefh Earth, and in 
Winter put in an airy Part of the 
_Green-houfs, where they may enjoy 


the free Air when the Weather is 
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mild ; for if they are too much 


drawn, they are fubje€t to mould 
and decay. In the Summer-feafon 
they fhould be expos’d to the open 
Air, with Myrtles, and other foreign 
Plants; and muft be frequently re- 
frefh’d with Water. 

SCORPIURUS, Caterpillers. 

The CharaGers are ; 

ft hath a papilionaceous Fheaver, 
out of whofe Empalement rifes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
jointed Pod, convoluted like a Snail 
or Caterpiller, having a Seed in each 
Joint, which is, for the moff part, of 
an oval Figure. 

The Species are; 

1. Scorpiurus bypleuri folio. C. 
a P, The great rough Caterpil- 

er. 

2. Scorriurus bupleuri folio, cor- 
niculis afperis, magis in fe contortis &F 
convolutis, Mer. Hifi, Prickly Ca- 
terpiller. 


3. Scorpiurus bupleuri folio, fix. 


liquis levibus. Park. Theat. Smooth- 
podded Caterpiller. 

4. Scorpiurus filigua craffa 
Boelii. Ger. Emac. Thick - pedded 
Caterpiller. 

§. ScorPiurus filigua cochleata 
&F firiata Olxfiponenfis. H.R. Pare 
Caterpiller with a twifted furrowed 
Pod. | 

6. ScorPiurus foliis vicie, mini- 
The {mallett Cae 
terpiller, with Vetch-leaves. 

Thete Plants are preferv’d in feve- 


ral curious Gardens, for their Odd- - 


nefs more than for any great Beag- 


ty: they are ail of them annual. 


Plants, which are propagated by 
fowing their Seeds upon a Bed of 
frefh light Earth ; and when the 
Plants are come up, they fhould be 
thinned, fo as to leave them abort 
ten Inches or a Foot afunder; be- 
caufe their Branches trail upon the 
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Ground ; and if they have not 
room, they are apt to overbear each 
other, and thereby are very often 
rotted, efpecially in moift Seafons. 
The Weeds fhould alfo be diligently 
clear’d from them, otherwife theywill 
grow over and deftroy them: in ‘Fune 
thefePlantswill produce {mall yellow 
papilionaceous Flowers, which are 
f{ucceeded by Pods, which of the firft 
Sort are fo much like Caterpillers, 
that a Perfon, at a {mall Diftance, 
would imagine they were real Ca- 
terpillers feeding on the Plants ; and 
it is for this Oddnefs of their Pods 
that thefe Plants are chiefly pre- 
ferv’d. 

Thefe Plants will feldom thrive 
well, if they are tranfplanted ; there- 
fore the beft Method is, to put in 
three or four good Seeds in each 
Place where you would have the 
Plants remain (which may be in the 
Middle of large Borders in the Plea- 
fure-garden, where being intermix’d 
with other Plants, they will afford a 
pleafing Variety). Whenthe Plants 
come up, there fhould be only one 
of the moft promifing left in each 
Place, which fhould be conftantly 
kept clear from Weeds; and when 
their Pods are ripe, they fhould be 
gather’d and preferv’d in a dry 
Place till the foilowing Spring, in 
order to be fown. 

The firft, third, and fourth Sorts 
are the beft worth cultivating, their 
Pods being large, and more vifible 
than the other,and are more in form 
of a Caterpiller. 

SCORZONERA, Vipers-grafs. 

The Charafers are ; 

It hath a femifio{culous Flower, con- 
fifting of many Half-florets, which 
reft upon the Embryoes, which are in- 
eluded in one common Empalement, 
avbich is fealy: the Embryoes after- 
auard become oblong Seeds, which are 
fucnifed with Dows, 
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The Species are; 


1.ScorzoneEra J/atifolia finuata, 


C. B. P. Common or broad-leav’d 
Vipers - grafs, with an indented 
Leaf. 

2. Scorzonera Jatifolia alterai 
C. B. P. Another broad - leav’d 
Vipers-grafs, 

3. ScorzoneRa /aciniatis foliis. 
Tourn.  Vipers-grafs with jagged 
Leaves. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is what 
the College of Phyficians have di- 


- reted for medicinal Ufe; and it is 


alfo cultivated for the Ufe of the 
Kitchen in divers Gardens near Lon- 
don ; tho’ at prefent it is not fo much 
propagated as it hath been. fome 
Years fince, when it was more com- 
monly brought to the Markets. 
The fecond Sort is equally as good 


as the firft for all the Purpofes for. 


which that is cultivated ; but as it is 
lefs common, it is rarely found in 
England, except in Botanic Gardens; 
where the third Sort is alfo cultiva- 
ted for Variety, but is never apply’d 


.toany Ufes. 


Thefe Plants may be propagated 


by fowing their Seedsin the Spring 


upon a Spot of frefh light Soil. The 
beft Method of fowing them is, to 
draw fhallow Furrows by a Line 
about a Foot afunder, into which 
you fhould {catter the Seeds, thinly 
covering them over about half an 
Inch thick with the fame light 
Earth; and when the Plantsare come 
up, they fhould be thinned where 
they are too clofe in the Rows, leav- 
ing them at leaft fix Inches afunder ; 
and, at the fame time, you fhould 
hoe down all the Weeds to deftroy 


them : and this muft be repeated as . 


often asis neceflary ; for ifthe Weeds 
are permitted to grow among the 
Plants, they will draw them up weak, 
and prevent their Growth, 

, There 
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There are many People who fow 
thefe Seeds promifcuoufly in a Bed, 
and afterward tran{fplant them out 
at the Diftance they would have 
them grow : but this is not fo well 
as the former Method, becaufe their 
Roots commonly fhoot downright, 
which, in being tranfplanted, “are 
often broken ; ; fo that they never 
will make fuch fair Roots as thofe 
which remain in the fame Place 
where they are fown : for when the 
extreme Part of the Root is broken, 
it never extends itfelf in Length af- 
terward ; but only fhoots out into 
many forked fmall Roots, which are 
not near fo valuable as thofe which 
are large and ftrait. Thefe Roots 
* may be taken up when the Leaves 

begin to decay ; at which time, they 
have done growing ; tho’ they may 
remain in the Ground until Spring, 
and may be taken up as they are 
ufed : but thofe which remain in the 

Ground after March will fhoot up 

their Flower - ftems; after which 

they are not fo good, being fticky 
and firong. 

If you intend to fave Seeds of 

_thefe Plants, you fhould let a Parcel 
of the beft remain in the Places 
where they grew ; and when their 

Stems are grown to their Height, 
_ they fhould be fupported with Stakes, 

to prevent their falling to the 

Ground, or breaking. "Tn Fune 

they: will flow er ; and about the Be- 

ginning of Auguf their Seeds will 

_ripen, when they fhould be gather’d, 
and preferv’d dry till the Spring fol- 
lowing, for Ufe. 

SCROPHULARIA, Figwort. 

The Chara&ers are ; 

Tt bath an anomalous Flower, con- 
Sites of one Leaf, gaping on bath 
| Sides,and generally globular, cut, as it 

wee, info tavo Lips; under the up- 
ure one of whichare fwo fmallleay es: 
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the Pointal rifes out of tlhe Floaver- - 
cup, which afterward turns to aFruit 
or Hufk, with a roundifb-pcinted End, 
opening into two Divifions » parted i in- 
to two Cells by an intermediate Par- 
tition, and full of Jmall Seeds, which 
adbere to the Placenta. 

The Species are; 

. SCROPHULARIA n0do/a fatida. 
C. 'B. P. Stinking ‘knobbed-root- 
ed Figwort. 

2. SCROPHULARIA aquatica ma- 
jor. C.B, P. Greater Water Fig- 
wort. 

- SCROPHULARIAHi/panica, fam- 
buss Solio glabro. Tourn.  Spanij/h 
Figwort, with a fmooth Elder -: 
leaf. 

4. ScRoPHULARIA maxima Luji- 
tanica, fambuci folio lanuginofo.Tourn. 
Greateft Portugal Figwort, with a 
woolly Elder-leaf. 

5. SCROPHULARIA ruta caning 
dia vulgaris. C. B. P. Figwort, . 
commonly called Dog’s-rue. 

6. Scropuuraria /axatilis luci- 
da, laferpitii Mafjilienfis foliis. Boc. 
Muf. Shining Rock Figwort, with 
Leaves like the Mar/ez/les Lafer- 
wort. 

7. ScropHuLaRia glauco folio, 
tz amplas lacinias divifo. Tourn, Fig- 
wort with a fea-green Leaf, divided 
into large Segments. 

8. ScRoPHULARIA foliis filicis 
modo laciniatis, vel ruta canina lati- 
folia. C. B.P. Figwort withLeaves 
jagged after the manner of Fern, or 
broad-leav’d Dog’s-rue. 

g. ScRoPHULARIA flere Luteo, ft 
B.P. Figwort with a yellow Flow- 
er. 

10. ScroPHULARIA folio urtica, 
C. B. P. Figwort with a Nettle- 
leaf, 

11. SCROPHULARIA betonice fo- 
fio, Inf. R. A. Figwort-with a 
Betony-leaf, 


4L 2 12. Scro- 
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12. ScRoPHULARIA fcorodonia 
Selio. Mor. Hif, Figwort with a 
W ood-fage-leaf. 

13. SCROPHULARIA peregrina 
Srutefcens, foliis teucrii craffiufculis. 
Breyn. Cent. Foreign thrubby Fig- 
wort, with a thick Tree German- 
der-leaf. 

14. Scropuuraria Lujfitenica 
Srutefcens, verbenace foliis. Inft. R. 
Hl, Shrubby Portugal Figwort, with 
Vervain-leaves. : 

15. ScropHuLaRia Cretica fra- 
tefcens, folio vario craffiori. Tourn. 
Cor. Shrubby Figwort of Candia, 
with a thicker variable Leaf. 

16. ScropuuLaria Greca fru- 
tefcens & perennis,urtice folio. Tourn. 
Cor. Greek fhrubby and perennial 
Figwort, with a Nettle-leaf. 

17. ScropHuraria Ephefia, lu- 
narie folio, fore rubro. Tourn. Cor. 
Ephefian Figwort, with a Moon- 
wort-leaf, and a red Flower. 

18. ScroPpHuLaria Orientalis, 
Foliis canuabinis. Tourn. Cor. Eatt- 
«rn Figwort, with Baftard-hemp- 
leaves. 

1g. ScropHuaria Orientalis, 
amplifimo folio, caule alato. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaftern Figwort, with a large 
Leaf, anda winged Stalk. 

20. ScroPHULARIA Orienta/is, 
vilie folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern 
Figwort, with a Lime-tree-leaf. 

21. ScROPHULARIA Orientalis, 


-thryfanthemi folio, fore minimo va- 


riegato. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Fig- 
wort, witha Corn-marigold-leafjand 
the leaft variegated Flower. 

The firft Sort here mention’d 


~ grows wild in great Plenty inWoods, 


and other fhady Places, in divers 
Parts of England, and is rarely cul- 
tivated in Gardens: but this being 
the Sort which the College of Phy- 
ficians have directed for medicinal 
Ufe, under the Title of Scrophularia 


Feo 
major, it is by fome preferved in 
their Phyfic-gardens. . 

The fecond Sort is alfo very com- 
mon in moift Places, and by theSides 
of Ditches almoft every-where : this 
is alfo an officinal Plant, and ftands 
in the Catalogue of Simples, under 
the Title of Betonica aquatica, i. e. 
Water-betony, becaufe the Leaves 
are fomewhat like thofe of Be- 
tony. 

Thefe two Plants may be eafily 
propagated in Gardens, by fowing 
their Seeds early in the Spring upon 
a Bed of frefh Earth, in a fhady Si- 
tuation ; and when the Plants are 


‘come up, they fhould be tranfplant- 


ed out intoa itrong moift Soil,about © 
two Feet afunder, obferving to water 
them until they have taken Root ; 
after which they will require no far- 
ther Care, but to hoe down the 
Weeds between them, from time to 
time, as they are produced. The 
fecond Year thefe Plants will fhoot 
up to flower ; and if their Stems are 
fuffered to remain, they will pro- 
duce Seed: but the Herb is general- 
ly cut for Ufe, juft as the Flowers 
begin to open ; for if it flands long- — 
er, the Leaves change, and the whole 
Plant contains much lefs Juice. | 
Thefe Roots will abide many Years _ 
without renewing: but it will be | 
proper to tranfplant them every | 
other Year, otherwife their Roots | 
will fpread over each other, and — 
thereby deftroy themfelves. 
The third and fourth Sorts are 
very beautiful Plants, being worthy — 
of aPlace in every goodGarden: thefe. 
are fomewhat tenderer than the for- 
mer Sorts ; tho’ they will endure 
the Cold of our ordinary-Winters, 
if planted in a light Soil, and a 
warm Situation. Thefe may be | 
propagated by fowing their Seeds in | 
the Spring, upon a Bed of frethi 
Earth 5) 


Earth ; and when the Plants are 
‘come up, they fhould be tranfplant- 
ed into Beds of frefh Earth, at about 
fix Inches Diftance from each other, 
obferving to water and fhade them 
until they have taken Root; after 
which they will require no farther 
Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and in very dry Weather to 
refrefh them with Water. 

At Michaelmas fome of them may 
be tranfplanted into the Middle of 
warm Borders in the Pleafure-gar- 
den ; and the reft maybe planted in- 
to Pots fill’d with freth light Earth, 
which in Winter fhould be theltered 
under a common Hot-bed-frame, 
~ where they may be covered in frofty 
Weather ; but in mild Weather 
they fhould have as much free Air 
as poflible. Thefe Plants, thus fhel- 
ter’d,will flower very ftrong inMay; 
and if duly watered in dry Weather, 
will produce ripe Seeds in Fuly, 
which may be gathered in the Pods, 
afid preierved for fowing. The 
Roots of théfe Plants will abide three 
er four Years, unlefs deftroyed by 
great Cold ; and may be parted, to 
increafe them : but thefe Plants 
which are propagated from Slips, 
feldom flower fo ftrong as thofe pro- 

* duced from Seeds ; fo that it is the 
beft Way to raife every Year fome 
from Seeds» to fucceed. the old 

. Roots. 

The fifth, fixth, feventh, and 
eighth Sorts are alfo tender, and 
_ will rarely endure the Cold of our 
Winters without Shelter, unlefs in 
fome very warm Situations ; there- 
fore thefe fhould be pianted in Pots 
fill’d with frefh ight Earth, and fhel- 
tered in Winter as the two former 
_ Sorts. Thefe may be propagated 
from Seeds, as the former Sorts. 
‘Thefe Sorts feldom abide longer 
_ than two Years, and muit be defend: 
~ ed from Fro in Winter ; fo that 


they fhould be often renew’d from 
Seeds. 

The ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twenty-firft Sorts are biennial Plants, 
which very rarely live longer than 
two Years. Thefe feldom flower 
the fame Seafon their Seeds are 
fown ; or if they do, it is generally 
pretty late in Autumn ; fo that they 
do not produce good Seeds: but 
when the Plants grow fhort, and do 
not put out their Flower-ftems the 
firft Year, they flower very ftrong 
early in the following Summer, and 
produce good Seeds. ‘Thefe Sorts 
are hardy enough to endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very 


_ Well, provided they are planted in a 


dry undunged Soil. 

The twelfth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth, fifteenth, fixteenth,eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and twentieth Sorts are 
abidingPlants, theirRoots continuing 
many Years ; and the eighteenthSort 
creeps at the Root, fo that it pro-— 
pagates very faft that way, as alfo 
by Seeds.. This is an extreme har- 
dy Plant, and will live in almoft any 
Soil and Situation ; but fhould not 
be planted too near other Plants, be- 
caufe it creeps fo far, as to interfere 
with fuch Plants as grow near it. 

The other Sorts will endure the 
Cold of. our ordinary Winters very 


‘well, if they are planted in a fhel- 


tered Situation ; and when they are 
planted in a lean rubbifhy Soil, they 
will not grow too freely, but will be 
flinted, and endure a much greater | 
Share of Cold, than when they are 
planted in a rich Soil,where they be- 
come very luxuriant. 

All thefe Sorts are propagated by 
Seeds, which fhould be fown ona 
Bed of lightEarth in the Spring ; but 
it often happens, that the Seeds will 
lie in the Ground a Year, or longer, 
before the Plants come up ; fo that 
the Ground fhould not be difturbed, 


4b 3 if 


if the Plants do not appear the firft 
Year: but it fhould be kept clean 
from Weeds, and wait until the 
Plants come up ; and when they are 
fit to remove, they fhould be tranf- 
planted where they are to remain. 
Thefe Sorts are preferved by thofe 
who are curious in the Study of 
Plants; but are rarely propagated 
in other Gardens. 
SCUTELLARIA, Scull-cap, 
The Charafers are; 


The Expalement of the Flower is ; 


of the Lip-kind ; the upper Segment 
refembling an Helmet; and is divi- 
~ded into three Segments ; the middle 
being broad and concave ; but the 
other two are narrow and plain ; the 
Beard, or lower Lip, is divided into 
#wo equal Segments : theCalyx, bav- 
ang aCover,contains aFruit refembling 
‘the Heel of aS lipper orShoe; whiehCha- 
racter is fufficient to diflinguifh itfrom 
all the otber Genera of this Cla/s. 
The Species are ; 
1.ScureLuaria /foliis ovatis fer- 
vatis, fpica interrupta. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff, Scull-cap with oval fawed 
Leaves, and an interrupted Spike. 

2. Scurenraria foltis cordato- 
banceolatis crenatis. Lin. Hort, Chiff. 
Marfh common Scull-cap, . 

3. Scurettaria folis ovatis 
erenatis, /picis imbricatis. Lin. Hort. 
Clif, A/pine Scull-cap, with a large 
Flower, and an imbricated Spike, 

4. ScuTELLARIA feltis inci fo-fer- 
ratis utringue glabris, rica tetragoua, 
Lin. Hort. Upfal. Alpine Scull-cap, 
with fmooth fawed Leaves, and a 
Jarge Flower with a fquare Spike. 

5. SCUTELLA RIA foltis corduto- 
lanceolatis ferratis, pedunculis mylti- 
Jioris. Flor, Leyd. Sceull-cap. with 
heart -fhaped fawed Leaves, and 
many long Flowers growing upon 
each Footftalk. 

— 6. ScuTErraRia folis cordatis 
ebtafis obtuse fervatis, fpicis foliofs. 


sc 


Flor. Leyd. Scull-cap with blun? 
heart-fhaped fawed Leaves, and a 
leafy Spike. 


7. SCUTELLARIA foliis cordata- 


_ oblongis acuminatis ferratis, {picis fub- 


nudis. Flor. Leyd. Scull-cap with 
oblong pointed heart-fhaped Leaves, 
which are fawed, and the lower Parg 
of the Spike naked. 

8. Scurervaria foliis pinnatifix 
dis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Eaftern Scull- 
cap, with elegant cut Leaves. 

g. ScurELLARIA incana, foliis 
magis laciniatis, fore luteo, Hoary 
Eaftern Scull-cap, with Leaves much 
cut. : 
The fecond Sort is a common 
Weed, which grows plentifully by 
the Side of Ditches, in moft Parts of 
England; therefore is not admitted 
into Gardens : this was formely: ti- 
tled Lyfimachia galericulata. 

The firft Sort grows plentifully in 
Italy, and other warm Countries, in 
moift Places: this is a Plant of no 
great Beauty ; but is kept in Botanic 
Gardens for the fake of Variety. 

The third and fourth Sorts are 
Natives of the 4/ss ; the Branches 
of thefe trail upon the Ground ; and 
at the End of each there is a Spike 
of large Flowers, which in one Sore 
are blue, with yellow Falls; and 
thofe of the other are white: the 
Flowers of thefe Plants continue a 
longtime ; foa few Plants of each 
Sort may be admitted to have a_ 
Place in large Gardens, where they 
will add to the Variety: thefe per- 
fect their Seeds very well in Eng- 
land ; fo that they may be propa- 
gated in plenty : the Seeds may. be’ 
fown upona Bed of common Earth 
about the Latter-end of March; and 
when the Plants are fit to remove, 
they may he either planted in the 
Borders of the Pleafure-garden, or 
into Nurfery-beds, where they may 
iiay tdi the following Autumn ; and 

| ; then 


then they fhould be planted where 


they aredefign’d to remain: they 


are very hardy Plants ; therefore 
will thrive in anySituation, and con- 
tinue feveral Years. 

The fifth, fixth, and feventh Sorts 
have upright Shoots ; and the Flow- 
ers of thefe are produc’d in long 
Spikes; but they are {mall, and have 
little Beauty ; fo the Plants are only 
preferved in the Gardens of the Cu- 
rious, for the fake of Variety : they 
are hardy perennial Plants, and per- 
fect their Seeds in plenty every Year; 
fo may be propagated in the fame 
manner as the former. 

The eighth and ninth Sorts have 
trailing Branches, which are garnifh- 
ed with elegant Leaves ; thefe of the 
eighth Sort being fhaped like Ger- 
mander, and are hoary underneath : 
thofe of the ninth Sort are deeply 
fawed, and are hoary onboth Sides : 
thefe produce Spikes of yellow 
Flowers, which make a pretty Ap- 
pearance, and contiaue long in 
Beauty ; fo that they deferve a Place 
in every curious Garden : thefe Sorts 
are pretty hardy, in refpect to Cold ; 
but they fhould be planted on a dry 
Soil, otherwife they will not live 
thro’ the Winter ; nor do thefe 
Plants thrive well in Pots ; there- 
fore they fhould always be planted 
in the full Ground: they perfe 
their Seeds well every Year; fo 
young Plants fhould be annually 
raifed, becaufe they feldom continue 
longer than two Years. 

SECALE, Rye. 

‘The CharaGers are ; 

The Flowers have no Leaves, but 
confift of feveral Starnina, which are 
produc'd from the Flower-cup: thefe 
Flowers are colle&ed into a fat Spike, 
and are difpofed almoff fingly: from 
the Flower = cup rifes the Pointal; 
which afterward becomes an eblong 


fender Sced, inclofed in an Hufr, 


SE | 
which was before the Flower-cup ¢ 
this differs from Wheat, in having a 
Jfiatter Spike, the Awn larger, and 
more naked. 

The Species are ; 

1. Secaxe hybernum, vel majus. 
C. B. P. Commen or Winter 
Rye. , 

2. SECALE vernum FP minus. 
B. P. Leffler or Spring Rye. 

The firft Sort is what the gene- 
rality of Farmers propagate, and is 
ufually fown in Autumn, at the 
fame Seafon with Wheat: and in 
many of the Northern Counties, as 
alfo in Wales, they are often mixed 
together: tho’? I think it muft be 
very bad Hufbandry ; for the Rye 
will always ripen fooner than W heat; 
fo that if the latter is permitted to 
ftand to be fully ripe,the former will 
fhatter : nor can this be practifed 
where the People are not accuftom’d 
to eat Rye-bread ; for altho’ it is by 
fome accounted good when mixed, 
yet it being fo very clammy, few 
People, who have been fed with 
Wheat, will ever care to eat the 
Bread made of this. 

It is generally fown on poor,dry, 
gravelly, or fandy Land, where 
Wheat will not thrive ; and in fuch 
Places may anfwer very well: but 
on fuch Land as will bear Wheat, it 
isnot proper to fow Rye; fince of 
late Years that Wheat has been ata 
low Price, the other has been worth 
little. | 

When Rye is fown, the Ground 
fhould not be too wet; and if it 
fhould happen, that much Rain falls 
before the Rye iscome up, it often 
rots in the Ground; but it is not 
Jong in coming up, it being much 
fooner out of the Ground than 
W heat. 

The fmall Rve may be fown in 
the Spring, about the fame time 
with Oats, and is ufually ripe as {oon 
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¢s the other Sort: butif the Seafon 
froves wet, itis apt torun much to 

Straw ; and the Grain is generally 
lighter than the other; fo the only 
Ufe of this Sort is to fow upon fuch 
Lands, where the Autumnal Crop 
may have mifcarried. 

- The general Ufe of Rye is fer 
Bread, either aione, or mixed with 
Wheat; but (as was before obferv- 
ed) it is only fit for fuch Perfons 
who have always been ufed to this 
Food, few oiher Perfons caring to 
eat of it: nor have | ever heard of 
its having been exported; fo can ne- 
ver be worth cultivating in gene- 
ral ; tho’ I have been informed it 
will yield a ftrong Spirit, which per- 
haps may occafion its being more 
cultivated, fince ‘the pernicious 
Ule of Spirituous Liquors is now 
tolerated. 

Rye is alfo fown in Autumn to 
aford green Feed for Ewes and 

Lambs in the Spring, before there is 
* plenty of Grafs: when this is in- 
tended, the Rye fhould be fown 
early in Autumn, that it may have 
‘Strength to furnith early Feed: the 
great Ufe of this 1s, to fupply the 
want of Turneps, in thole Places 
where they have failed; as alfo af- 

er the T'urneps are over, and before 
the Grafs is grown enough, to fup- 
ply green Feed for the Ewes: fo 
that in thofe Seafons, when theT ur- 
neps in general fail, it is very good 

Hufbandry to fow the Land with 
lye, efpécially where there are 
Siocks of Sheep, which cannot be 
well fupported, where green Feed is 
wanting early in the Spring: there- 
fore thofe Farmers, who have large 
_ Jive S ocks, fhould have feveral Mé- 
thecs f fupplying themfelves with 
- fu* cient Feed, left fome fhould fail ; 

for as Turneps are a very precari- 
o s Crop, fome Land fhould be 
fow:. with Cole-feed,which will fup- 
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ply the Want of Turneps in Win- 
ter: and if fome of the Ground, 
which was fown late with Turneps, 
which had failed, was fown in Au- 
tumn with Rye, that would be pro- 
per to fupply the want of Cole-feed 
afterward. | 

SECURIDACA, Hatchet-vetch. 

The CharaG&ers are ; 

It hath a pepilionaccous Flower, 
out of whofe Empalement rifes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomes an 
upright, plain, articulated Pod, con- 
taining in cach foint a rhomboid 


Sced, having a Notch on the inner 


Side. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plantin England; viz. 

Securrpaca lutea major. C. B. 
P. The greater yellow Hatchet- 
vetch. 

This Plant grows among the 
Corn in Spain, Italy, and other warm 
Countries ; but in Englandit is pre- 
ferv’d in Botanic Gardens, for the 
fake of Variety : this may be pro- 
pagated by fowing the Seeds in 
Borders of frefh light Earthin the 
Spring, in the Places where they are 
to abide ; for they feldom fucceed 
weil, if they are tranfplanted: they 
fhould be allowed at leaft two Feet 
Diftance, becaufe their Branches 
trail upon the Ground. In Fune 
thefe Plantswill flower, and in 4z- 
guff their Seeds will ripen, when 
they fhould be gathered, and pre- 
ferved. for Ufe. A few. of thefe 
Plants may be admitted into every 
good Garden for Variety ; tho’ 
there is no great Beauty in their 
Flowers. . 

SEDUM, Houfleek. 

The Charaders are; 

The Flower confifis of feveral 
Leaves, which are placed orbicular- 
ly, and expand in form of a Rojé% out 
of whofe Flower-cup rifes the Pointal, 
which afterward turns to a Fruit, 

compofed, 


> E.. 


tompofed, asit were, of many Seed- 
weffels, refembling Hufks, which are 
colle&ed into a fort of Head, and full 
of {mall Seeds. 

The Species are 5 

1. SepuM majus vulgare.C.B.P. 
Common great Houfleek. 

2.SepuM minus luteum, folio acu- 
to. C.B.P. The moft ordinary 
Prickmadam, or Sharp-pointed yel- 
low Houtleek. 

_ 3. Sepum minus luteum, ramulis 
refiexis. C. B. P. Yellow Stone- 
crop, with reflex’d Branches. 

4. SEDUM parvum acre, flore lu- 
teo. F. B. Wall-pepper, or Stone- 
crop. . 

5. SepumM minus, a rupe Sanéi 
Vincentii, Raii Syn. Stonecrop of 
St. Vincent's Rock, 

6. Sepum minus teretifolium al- 
bum. C. B. P. White - flower’d 
Stonecrop, with taper Leaves. 

7. SEDUM minus, circinato folto. 
C.B.P. Leffler Stonecrop, with 
round Leaves. 

8. Sepum majus vulgari fimile, 
globulis decidentibus. Mor. Hif. 
Houfleek like the common Sort, 
throwing off the young ones. 

g. SEDUM montanum tomentofum. 
C. B. P. Mountain woolly Houf- 
leek, commonly called Cobweb 
Houtleek. 

10. SepuM majus arborefcens. F. 
B. Greater Tree Houfleek. 

a1. SEDUM majus arborefcens, fo- 
liis clegantiffime wvariegatis tricolori- 
bus. Boerb. Ind. Gyeater Tree 
Houfleek, with beautiful variegated 
Leaves. 

12. Sepum Cazarinum, foliis om- 
nium maximis. H. A. ‘The greateft 
Houfleek of the Cazaries. 

12. Sepum Afrum faxatile, folio- 
lis edi vulgaris, in rofam vere compo- 
 fstis. Boerb, Ind. African Rock 
Houfleek, with fmall- Leaves, 


—— 
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like the common Sort, colleéted liké 
a Rofe. rae oo | 

14. Sepum Afrum montanum, fo- 
liis fubrotundis, dentibus albis ferratis 
confertim natis. Boerb. Ind.  Afri- 
can mountainHoufleek, with round- 
ifh indented ferrated Leaves, with 
white Edges. 

15. Sepum Africanum frutefcens, 

folio longo ferrato confertim nato. 
Boeri. Ind. African fhrubby Houf- 
leek, with long ferrated Leaves. 

16. SEDUM majus montanum, den- 
tatis foliis, altcrum. C. B. P. An- 
other great mountain Houfleek, with 
indented Leaves. 

17. SEDUM majus montanum, fo- 
hits non dentatis, floribus rubentibus. 
C. B&B. P. The great mountain 
Houfleek, with indented Leaves, 
and redifh Flowers. 

18. Sepum ‘feretifolium majus, 
fore atbo. Mor. Hort. Rv Blef. 
GreaterHoufleek, with taperLeaves, 
and a white Flower. 

19. SEpuM minus, latoS craffa 
caule, Portlandicum Belgarum. H. 
R. Par. Small Portland Houfleek, 
witha broad and thick Stalk. 

20. Sepum Alpinum rofeum me- 
dium, acuto folio, hamatodes majus. 
H. R. Par. Greater bloody Rofe 
Houfleek of the 4/ps, with a fharp- 
pointed Leaf. 

21. SepuM Alpinum rofeum medt- 
um, aculeo rubente. H. R. Par. 
Middle Rofe Houfleek of the A/ps, 
with redifh Prickles. 

22. Sepum Alpinum rofeum mi- 
nus, viride (S fubhirfutum. H. R, 
Par. Small Rofe green and hairy 
Houfleek of the 4/ps. 

23. Sepum Alpinum fubbirfutum, 
folio longiore. H. R. Par, Hairy 
Houfleek of the 4/ps, with a longer 
Leaf. | 

24. Senum Alpinum (ubhirfutum, 
corcna flor.s purpurafeent:, difco vi- 

Vide 


giz. H.R, Par. Hairy Houfleek 
of the 4/ps, with the Borders of a 
purplifi Colour, and the Middle 
green. 

25. SrpuM minus teretifolium lu- 
teum. €. B. P. Small taper-leav’d 
yellow Houfleek. 

26. Sepum minus teretifolium 
elterum. C. B. P. Another {mall 
taper-leav’d Houfleek. 

27. Senum Jongifelium, citrine 


ins Mor. H. R. Blef. Long- 
‘ Feaw’d Houfleek, with a citron-co- 
Rour’d Flower. 


28. SepuM minimum luteum, non 
acre. F. B. The fmalleft yellow 
Houfleek, which is not acrid. 

29. Suman winimum nor acre, 
pore aléo, Rait Hift. "The leat 
Etoufleeck, which is not acrid, with 
~ @ white Flower. 

30, Sepum Alpinum, flore palii- 
@. €C. B. P. Alpine Houtleek, 
with a pale Flower. 

at. Sepum Alp:num, rabro magno 
fore. C. B. P. Alpine Houfleek, 
with a large red Flower. 

gz. Sepum Ei/panum, folio glauco 
acute, love albide. Boerb. Ind. alt. 
Spani/o Houfleek,witha pointed fea- 
green Leaf, and a whitifh Flower. 

33. Sepum palujire fubhirfutum 

purcum. C. B. P. Hairy purple 
marfh Houifleek. 

34. Sppum echinatun, vel frella- 
zune, fore albo. F. B. Starry Houf- 
eek, with a white Flower. 

. Sepum echinatum, flore lateo. 
F.- B. Prickly Honfleek, with a 
yellow Elower. 

The firft Sort is very common in 
England, beiag often planted upon 
the Tops of Houfes, and other 
Buildings ;. where, being preferv’d 
dry, it will endure the greateft Cold 
of our Climate. This 1s directed by 
the College of Phyficians to be ufed 
ia Medicine, as a great Cooler: It 


‘Fincent’s Rock in Cornwall, 
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may be propagated by planting the 
Off-fets (which are produced in 
great Plenty from the old Plants) 
any time inSummer. [It requires 
to he placed verydry ; for if its 
Roots are moift, the Plants will rot 
in cold Weather. 

The fecond, third, fourth, fixth, 
and feventh Sorts grow in plenty 
upon Walls and Buildings in divers 
Parts of Exgland, where they pro- 
pagate themfelves by their trailing 
Branches, fo-as, in a fhort time, to 
cover the whole Place, provided 
they are not cut of. The fixth Sort 
isalfo preferibed by the College of 
Phyficians, to enter fome officinal 
Compofitions ; but the People whe 
fupply the Markets, commonly fell 
the Wall-pepper inftead of this : 
whiclris a very wrong Practice ; be- 
eaufe the fixth Sort is a very cold 
Herb, and is accordingly directed 
to be put into cooling Ointments : 
and the Wall-pepper is an exceed- 
ing fharp acrid Plant (from whence 
it received the Name of Wall-pep- 
per), which renders it contrary to 
the Intention ef the Phyfician : 
therefore whoever makes ufe of 
thefe Plants, fhould be very careful 
to have the right; otherwife it is bet- 
ter to ufe the common great Sort, in 
which they are not fo liable to be 
impos’d on. 

The fifth Sort is a Native of Sz. 
from 
whence it hath been taken, and dif- 
tributed into the feveral Gardens of 
fuch Perfons as. are curious in pre- 
ferving a Variety of Plants. 

Thefe Plants are all extreme har- 
dy, and will thrive exceedingly, if 
pianted in a dry Soil, and an open 
Situation, where they will propa- 
gate themfelves by t their trailing 

ranches, which take Root where- 
ever they touc: tae Ground, «= 

oer Dhe 
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The eighth and ninth Sorts pro- 
pagate themfelves by Off-fets, in the 
manner as the common Sort; tho” 
the eighth throws off the young ones 
from the Top of the éld Plants, 
which, falling on the Ground, take 
Root, and thereby are increafed very 
plentifully. Thefe are both very 
hardy ; and if planted in a dry rub- 
bifhy Soil, will thrive, and endure 
the fevereit Cold of our Climate. 

The tenth Sort is propagated by 
planting Cuttings during any of the 
Summer-months, which fhould be 
laid in ‘a dry Place a Fortnight af- 
ter they are cut from the old Plants, 
that their wounded Parts may heal 
over before they are planted, other- 
wWe they are fubje& to rot. Thefe 
fhould be planted in Pots filled with 
frefh light fandy Earth, and placed 

‘in a fhady Situation (but not under 
the Drip of Trees), obferving to give 
them now-and-then a little. Water, 
when the Earth is dry : but you muft 
be very careful not to let them have 
too much Moifiure, which will rot 
them. 

When they have taken Root, they 
may be removed into a more open 
Situation, placing them amongfit 
other Exotic Plants, in a Place where 
they may be defended from ftrong 
Winds; in which Situation they 
may remain until Autumn, when 
they muft be removed into the Con- 
fervatory, to be preferved from Cold 
in Winter, which will deftroy them. 
Tho’ they do not require any arti- 
ficial Heat, but only to be protected 
from Froft; yet do: they require as 
much free Air as poffible in mild 
Weather; therefore the beft way of 
preferving thefe Plants is, to have 
an airy Glafs-cafe;sin which many 
Sorts of Ficoides, and other fuccu- 
Jent Plants, may be intermix’d with 
thefe, where they will thrive much 
better than if placed amongit O- 
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ranges, Myrtles, and other Trees; 
in a Green-houfe ; becaufe the Per- 
fpiration of thofe Trees renders the | 
Air of the Place damp ; and when 
the Houfe is clofely thut up, this | 
Air is often rancid; which, being 
imbibed by the Honfleeks, wiii 
caufe their Leaves to fall off, and 
the Plants will decay foon after 5 
whereas, in an open airy Glafs-cafe, 
where there are none but fucculent ~ 
Plants, there will never be a. fo . 
much Damp in the Air; and in fuch 
Places they will thrive and flower 
almoft every Winter, when the Plants 
have gotten fufficient Strength. Thefe 
Plants, in moift Weather, will fend 
forth long Roots from their Bran- 
ches, four or five Feet from the 
Ground : and if the Earth is placed: 
near to thefe Roots, they will ftrike 
into it, and the Branches may be 
afterward feparated from the old 
Plants. . 

The eleventh Sort is a Variety of 
the tenth, which was accidentally 
obtained in the Gardens of the late 
Duchefs of Beaufort at Badmington, 
from a Branch which broke off from 
one of the plain Sort of Houfleck- 
trees by Accident ; and being plant- 
ed in Lime-rubbifh afterward, be- 
came beautifully variegated ; from 
which Plant there have been vaft 
Numbers raifed, and diftributed inta. 
many curiousGardens, both at home 
and abroad. ‘This is propagated in 
the fame manner as the former, and” 
requires the fame Management in 
Winter: but the Soil in which it is. 
planted fhould be one Half freth 
fandy Soil, and the other Half Lime- 
rubbifh and Sea-fand, equally mix- 
ed, in which it will thrive much 
better than in a rich Soil: you mu 
alfo be very careful not to give it toa 
much Water in Winter, which will 
caufe it to caft its Leaves, and de- 
cay. With this Management thefe 

Plants. 


large Leaves. 
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Plants will grow to be eight or ten 
Feet high, and will produce beauti- 
ful Spikes of Flowets every Year, 
which \are commonly in Beauty in 
Winter ; and are thereby more va- 
luable, for coming at a Seafon when 
few other Plants do flower. Some- 
times thefe Plants will produce ripe 
Seeds, which, if permitted to fall 
upon the Earth of the Pots, will 
come up the Summer following, 


- from¥ whence a great Stock of the 


Plants may be produced; tho’ as 
they fo eafily take Root from Cut- 
tings, there will be no occafion to 
Propagate them any other way. 
The twelfth Sort feldom produces 


| any Side-branches, but grows up to 


one fingle large Head, with very 
This is only propa- 
gated from Seeds; for when the 


Plants produce their Flowers, they 


always decay as foon as the Seed is 
ripe; therefore the Seed fhould 
either be fown in Pots filled with 
fight fandy Earth, as foon as it is 
mipe, or permitted to fhed upon the 
Pots where they grow ; which mutt 
be fheltered from the Froft in Win- 
ter; and the Spring following the 
young Plants, will come up. in 
Pienty ; when they fhould be tranf- 
planted into Pots filled with frefh 
light Earth, and expofed in Sum 
mer, with other Exotic Plants, in 
fome well - fheiter’d Situation, where 
they may remain until OGober, 
when they fhould be hous’d with 
the foregoing Sorts, and managed in 
the fame manner as hath been di- 
rected for them. ‘Thefe Plants will 


‘flower in four or five Years from 


Seed, provided they ‘are well ma- 
naged ; after which (as was before 
faid) they ufually decay ; therefore 
it is neceflary to have a Succeffion of 
young Plants, that there may be an- 
nually fome to flower. ‘This Sort 
rather belongs to the Saxifrage than 
this Genus. 
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The thirteenth and fourteenth 

Sorts are of a fmaller Growth : thefe 
rarely rife above fix Inches high; 
but fend forth a great Quantity of 
Heads: from their Sides ; which, if 
taken off, and planted in freth light 
fandy Earth, will take Root, and 
make frefh Plants, which may be 
preferved in, Pots, and houfed in 
Winter with the other Sorts before- - 
mentioned, aud require to be treated 
in the fame way. 
’ The fifteenth Sort grows to be 
fhrubby, and may be propagated by 
planting the Cuttings in the manner 
directed for the Tree Houfleek, and 
muft alfo-be hous’d in Winter, and 
treated in the fame manner as hath 
been already direéted for that Sort. 

Thefe are all of them very orna- 
mental Plants in the Green-houfe, 
and add greatly to the Variety, when 
placed amongtt other curious Exotic 
Plants. 

The other Sorts of Houfleek are 
very hardy Plants, which wall thrive 
in the open Air in Exglend; and 
may be ealily propagated by Off fets 
or Braaches, which will readily take 
Root. Thofe Kincs which trail on 
the Ground (as many of thefe do), 
will pufh out Roots. from their 
Branches, and thereby fpread them- 
felves to a great Diftance: but the 
thirty -fecond, thirty-fourth, and 
thirty-fifth Sorts are annual Plants, 
which are only propagated by Seeds; , 
but if their Seeds are permitted to 
{catter on the Ground, the Plants 
will come up in Autumn, and re- — 
quire no other Care, but to clear 
them from. great Weeds, which, if. 
permitted to grow amongf them, 
would overbear and deftroy them. 

Thefe Plants are preferved in the 
Gardens of fome Perfons, who are 
curious in Botany ; but are very rare- 
ly admitted into other Gardens ; tbo’ 
they may be very ornamental, when 

‘ rightly 
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rightly difpofed; for there are no 
Plants fo proper to plant on the 
Walls of Ruins, or other ruftic 
Buildings, where. they will thrive 
without any. Trouble, and endure 
the greateft Drought, and are never 
injured by F'rofts. And as there is 
a great Variety of Species, which 
differ greatly from each other, not 
only in their Flowers, but alfo in 
the whole Face of the Plants; fo 
they will afford an agreeable Varic- 
ty, if they are properly difpofed. In 
planting of thefe Plants, there 1s no 
other Care required, but to lay a 
little moift Earth on the Joints of 
the Walls or Buildings where they 
are defigned to grow, and therein to 
_ plant fome of the Plants in {mall 
Bunches; which will foon take Root, 
and in one Year’s time will fpread to 
a confiderable Diftance. ‘The bef 
Seafon for this Work is a little be- 
fore Michaelmas, that the Plants may 
be rooted before the hard Froit comes 
on. The annual Kinds will alle 
grow in the fame manner, and will 
fhed their Seeds, and maintain them- 
felves without any Trouble, when 
they are once fix’d in the Place. 
Thefe Sorts will moft of them grow 
from the Joints of Walls, which are 
perpendicular, where fearce any 
other Plants will live; which renders 
them more valuable, efpecially as 
they are fo eafily propagated. 

The eighteenth, twenty-fifth, and 
twenty -fixth Sorts produce long 
Branches, which hang down from 
the Walls where they grow ; there- 
fore fhould be cifpofed near the 
Edges of Buildings, or on the Tops 
of ruftic Houfes, and near the Sides, 
where they will trail, and make a 
pretty Appearance. 

The twenty-eighth, twenty-ninth, 
and thirty -fecond Sorts have the 
Appearance of the Stone - crop: 
thefe have fhort Branches, and {mail 
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Leaves, producing their Flowers Gu 

the Tops of Shoots, which are fel- 

dom above three or four Inches higt, 
but fpread and form into clofe large 

Bunches; and where they fcatter 

their Seeds, if there is but a {mail 

Share of Earth, the Plants will:come 

up, and multiply fo faft, as to co- 

ver the Top of an Houfe in a few © 

Years. 
The fixteenth, feventeenth, nine- 

teenth, twentieth, twenty-firft, and 

twenty-fecond Sorts grow in clofe 

Heads, fomewhat like the common 

Houfleek, and are propagated by 

Oif-fets in the fame manner: thefe 

may be difpofed on the Tops of 

Walls and Buildings, intermixed 

with the common Sorts of Houfleek, 

where they will make a pretty Di- 

verfity, being very different in their 

Appearance, and producing a great 

Variety in their Flowers, 
SEED: The Seed of a Plant con- 

fifts of an Embryo, with its Coat or 
Cover. ‘The Embryo, which con- 
tains the whole Plant in Miniature, 
and which is called the Germ or Bud, 
is rooted in the Placenta or Coty/e- 
don, which makes the Coat or Jnwe- 
lucrum, and ferves the fame Purpofes 
as the Secundines, i. e. the Chorioz 
and Amis, in Animals. 

A Method for raifing fuch Seedswhich 
have hard Coats or Shells fur- 
rounding them, and that bave bees 
judged very difficult, if not impof- 
fibie, to be raifed in England. 

In the Year 1724. I had a Parcel 
of frefh Cocoa-nuts given me, which 
was brought over from Barbados: 
Part of thefe"Nuts I divefted of their 
outward Coat or Hafk, and the other 
Parc I left intire, as 1 receiv’d them. 

Both thefe Parcels I planted in 
large Pots fill’d with good freth 
Earth, and plunged the- Pots into 

Tot-beds made of Tanners Bark, 
giving them gentle and frequent. 
ater- 
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W/aterings, as the Earth in the Pots 
_ feem’d to require; but not one out 

ef the whole Number lad made any 
Attempt to fhoot, as I could per- 
ceive ; and upon taking them out of 
the Pots, I found they were rotten. 

Abont four Months after, I re- 
eeived another frefh Parcel of Co- 
coa-nuts from Barbados, which I 
treated in another manner: from 
’ Part of thefe I cut off the outer Coat 
or Hufk, and the other Part I left 
intire, as before: but fuppofing it 
was owing to my planting the other 
Parcel in Pots, that they did not 
fucceed, I made a frefh Hot-bed, 
with Horfe-dung, and covered it 
over with frefh Earth about eighteen 
Inches thick, in which I planted the 
Nuts; obferving, as before, to fup- 
ply it with convenient Moilture, as 
alfo to keep the Hot-bed in an equal 
Temper of Heat, which Iwas gui- 
ded to do by a Thermometer, gra- 
duated for the Ufe of Hot-beds ; but, 
with all my Care, I had no better 
' Succefs than before, not one of the 
Nuts making an Effay towards fhoot- 


ing. 

“The Year following, I had ano- 
ther Parcel of Cocoa-nuts given me, 
which, confidering my former ill 
Succefs, I planted in a different man- 
‘ner, as follows: — 

Having an Hot-bed, which had 
been lately. made with Tanners 
Bark, and which was fill’d with Pots 
of Exotic Plants, I remov’d two of 


the Jargeft Pots, which were plac’d’ 


in the Middle of the Bed ; and, open- 
ing the Tanners Bark under the 
Place where the two Pots ftood, I 
plac’d the two Cocoa-nuts therein, 
laying them fide-ways, to prevent 
the Moitture (which might defcend 
from the Pots) from entering the 
Hole at the Bafe of the Fruit, and 
thereby rotting the feminal Plant 
upon its frit germinating. 
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I then cover'd the Nuts over with 
the Bark two or three Inches thick, 
and plac’d the two Pots over them in 
their former Station. 

In this Place I let the Nuts re- 

main for fix Weeks; when remove- 
ing the two Pots, and uncovering 
the Nuts, I found them both thot 
from the Hole in the Bafe of the 
Fruit an Inch in Length ; and from 
the other End of the Fruit were fe- 
veral Fibres emitted two or three 
Inches in Length. 
_ Upon finding them in fuch~a For- 
wardnefs, I took them out of the 
Bark, and planted them in large 
Pots filled with good frefh Earth ; 
plunging the Pots down to the Rims 
in Tanners Bark, and covering the 
Surface of the Earth in the Pots half 
an Inch with the fame; foon after 
which, the young Shoots were above 
two Inches long, and continued to 
thrive very well. 

I communicated this Method to 
fome of my Acquaintance, who have 
tried it with the fame Succefs; and 
if the Nuts are frefh, fcarce any of 
them mifcarry. 

This led me to try, if the fame 
Method would fucceed as well with 
other hard -fhell’d Exotic Seeds ; 
which I could not, by any Method 
I had before tried, get to grow; as 
the Bonduc or Nickar-tree, the 44rus 
or Wild Liquorice, the Pha/eolus 
Brafilianus lobis villofis pungentibus, 
Maximus Hermanni, or Horfe-eye 
Bean, with feveral others; and [ 
have found it both a fure and expe- 
ditious Way to raife any Sort of 
hard-fhell’d Fruits or Seeds. i: 

For the Heat and Moifture (which 
are abfolutely neceflary to promote 
Vegetation) they here enjoy in an 
equal and regular manner, the Fan- 
ners Bark (if rightly manag’d) keep- 
ing near an Equality of Heat for 
three Months ; and the Water which 

defcends 
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defcends from the Rots, when they 
are water’d, is by the Bark detain’d 
from being too foon diflipated; 
which cannot be obtain’d in a com- 
mon Hot-bed, the Earth in fuch be- 
ing work’d away by the Water, and 
thereby leaving tue Seeds often de- 
ftitute of Moifture. 

Some of thefe Seeds I have had 
fhoot in a Fortnight’s ume; which, 
J am inform’d, would not have fo 
done in 2 Month, in their natural 
Soil and Climate. 

I have alfo found this to be an ex- 
cellent Method to reftore Orange 
(or any other Exotic) Trees, which 
have fuffer’d by a tedious Paflage, in 
being too long out of the Ground ; 
infomuch that I recovered two 
Orange-trees, which had been ten 
Months without either Earth or Wa- 


ter. : 
SENECIO, Groundfel. 
The CharaGers are 5 

Kt bath a flofculous Flower, con- 
fifing of many Florets, divided into 
feveral Segments, fitting on the Em- 

bryo, contained in an Empalement, 
confifting of one Leaf, and divided in- 
to many Parts, afterward becoming of 
‘a conical Figure: the Embryo after- 
avara becomes a Seed, furnife’d with 
Down; at which time, the Empale- 
ment is reflex'd, tomake way for the 
Seeds to efcape. 
The Species are; 

1.SENECIO minor vulgaris. CB. 
-P. Common Groundfel. 

2. Senecio Africanus altifimus, 
blattarie vel hieracii folio. H. L. B. 
Tallet African Groundfel, with a 
Mothmullein-leaf. 

3. Senecio Maderafpatanus, rapi 
folio, floribus maximis, cujus radix a@ 

- nonnullis China dicitur. Hort. Elth. 
The China Root. 

4. SENECIO Ai gyptius, folio ma- 

tricarie. Boerb. Ind. alt. Ezzptian 
Groundfel, with a Feverfew-icaf. 
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§. Senecio Bonarien/is purpurae 
feens, foliis imis coronopi. Hort. Elte, 
Purplith Groundfel of Buenos Ayres 
with Under-leaves like Buckfhora- 
plantain. ° 

The firft Sort here mention’d is 
one of the moft common Weeds up- 
on Dunghils, old Walls, and Gare 
dens, that we have in £xgland; fo 
that, inftead of cultivating it, it re- 
quires fome Pains to deftroy it in 
Gardens; for if it be fuffer’d to feed 
in a Garden (which it foon will do, 
if permitted to ftand), it will be very 
difficult toextirpateit. ‘This is fome- 
times ufed in Medicine; but its chief _ 
Ufe in England is to feed Birds. 

The fecond Sort is an annua’ 
Plant, which grows three or four 
Feet high; having large Leaves, 
which are flightly cut on the Edges. 
This is in plenty in the warm Parts 
of America, as well as in Africa: im 
both Places it is a troublefome 
Weed ; but in Exg/and it rarely pro-— 
duces good Seeds, unlefs the Plants’ 
are raifed on an Hot-bed ; and being 
a Plant of no Ufe or Beauty, it is 
rarely cultivated in Gardens. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts are alfa 
annual Plants: the fourth isa Na- 
tive of Egypt, and is of humble 
Growth : the fifth Sort was bronghe 
from Buenos Ayres: this grows up- 
ward of two Feet high. Both thefe 


are very hardy Plants; and if their 


Seeds are permitted to fcatter in a 
Garden, the Plants will come up, 
and become Weeds there, 

The third Sort hath large tuber- 
ous Roots, which are order’d for 
medicinal Ufe, under the Title of 
China Root. This is a perennial 
Plant, whofe Roots remain feveral 
Years; but the Stalks and Leaves 
decay annually in the Autumn; fo 
that the Roots remain in an unaétive 
State ali the Wimter and Spring, and 
in May the new Leaves and Stalks 

come 
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come out; but the Flowers do not 
appear till the Middle of Fu/y; and 
if the Seafon proves favourable, the 
Seeds will ripen very well: however, 
as the Roots increafe pretty fait, the 
Seeds are feldom fown. 

This Plant is too tender to live 
abroad in the Winter; fo the Roots 
muft be planted in Pots filled with 
light rich Earth; and, daring the 
Summer-feafon, the Plants may be 
expos’d in the open Air, with other 
Exotic Plants, in a fhelter’d Situa- 
tion; but in Winter they muft be 
Placed in a warm Stove. During 
the Summer-feafon, when the Plants 
are growing, they will require con- 
ftant Watering in dry Weather ; but 
after the Leaves and Stem decay, 
they fhould have but little Water ; 
for too much Moitfture will rot the 
~ Roots, while they are inactive. 

The beft time to part the Roots of 
this Plant is in the Spring, about the 
Middle of Apri/, before they begin 
to fhoot; but if the Stalks of the 
Plant are earthed up, while they are 
growing in the Summer-time, they 
will put out Roots; fo that it may 
be propagated in plenty. 

Thefe Plants, having no great 
Beauty in their Flowers, are feldom 
admitted into Gardens, unleis by 
thofe who are curious in Botanical 
Studies: however, the third, being 

‘a medicinal Plant, may be allowed 
a Place in fuch Gardens where there 
are Conveniencies for preferving 
Exotic Plants. 

SENNA. | 

The Charaers are ; 

The Flower, for the, moj? part, con- 
[ifts of fve Leaves, which are placed 
orbicularly, and expand in form of a 
Rofe: the Pointal afterward becomes 
a. plain incurved binalve Pod, wwhich 
is full of Seeds, each being separated 
by a double thin Membrane. 


There are feveral Plants which 
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have been ranged in this Genas; 
moft of which are now plac’d under 
that of Cafiaz, under which Title 
they are mention’d ; but as the offi- 


cinal Species of this Genus has been 


long known in the Shops by the 
Title of Senna, I have chofen to 
continue it under that Name here; 
Vik. | 

SENNA Alexandrina, five foliis 
acutis.C.B.P, Alexandrian Senna, 
with pointed Leaves. | 

The Leaves of this Plant are an- 


‘nually imported from the Lewant, 


being much us’d in Medicine ; and 
in the fame Bales, there are frequent- 
ly many of the Pods with their Seeds 
intermix’d with their Leaves: fo that 
from thefe Seeds the Plants may be 
rais'd in England, by fuch as are 
curious in Exotic Plants. 

The Seeds fhould be fown early 
in the Spring, upon a good Hot- 
bed ; and when the Plants are come 
up, and are ftrong enough to tranf- 
plant, they fhould be each planted 
in a fmall Pot fill’d with. light rich 
Earth, and plung’d into a frefh Hot- 
bed, in order to bring the Plants for- 
ward : for as this is an annual Plant, 
unlefs the Plants are brought forward 
in the Spring, they will not flowerin 
this Country: therefore they muft 
be conftantly kept in the Hot-bed all 
the Summer, obferving to admit 
plenty of Air in warm Weather ; by 
which Method I have frequently had 
this Plant in Flower ; but it is very 
rare that they perfect their Seeds in 
England. 

If the Seeds of this Plant were 
fent to South-Carolina, the Plants 
might be propagated there, fo as to 
furnifh plenty of the Leaves, to fup- 
ply the Confumption of Great-Bri- 
tain. 

In the We? Indies, the Inhabit- 
ants make ufe of the Leaves of fe- 
veral Species of Caffia, inftead of 

this 
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this Plant; and alfo of thofe of the 


Poinciana, or Flower-fence, which 
is frequently by them call’d the true 
Se 


nna. 

SENNA THE BLADDER. Vide 
Colutea. 

SENNA THE SCORPION, 
Vide Emerus. 

SENSIBLE PLANT. ide Mi- 
_mofa. - 
SEPTINERVIA. Vid Planta- 


go. 

SERJANIA. 

This Name was given to this 
Genus of Plants by Father P/umier, 
who difcover’d them in America, in 
Honour to the Reverend Father P/;- 
lip Serjeant; who was of the Order 
of the Mixims, and a Perfon well 
verfed in the Knowlege of Botany 
and Phyfic. 

The Char&ers are ; 

It hath a rofe-/oaped Flower, con- 
Sifting of four or more Leaves, which 
ware placed in a circular Order: from 
whofe Flower-cup arifes the Pointal, 
avhich afterward becomes a Fruit 
compofed of three Cells having three 
Wings, and each Cell containing one 
round Seed. 


The Species are; 
_  ¥.Seryanta feandens polyphylla 
€S racemofa. Plum. Nov. Gen. 


Climbing and branching Serjania, 
with many Leaves. 
2. Seryanta fcandens enzeaphylla 

ES raccmofa. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Climbing and. branching’ Serjania, 
swith nine Leaves. 

3. Seryania /candens, triphylla 
ES racemofa. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Climbing and branching Serjania, 

with three Leaves. | 

Thefe Plants were found by the 
late Dr. William Houffoun, at La 
Vera Crux and Campechy; where 
they grow toa great Height, when- 
‘ever they grow near large Trees to 
fupport them ; for they have Ten- 
* You, Il, 
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drils by which they faften themfelves 


to whatever Trees crow near them, 

They may be propagated either 
by Seeds, or from Layers; for if 
their Branches are laid in the Ground 
in the Spring, they will make good 
Roots before Winter; fo may be 
taken off from the old Plants, and 
planted into feparate Pots. | 

If they are propagated by Seeds 
(which muft be obrain’d from the 
Countries of their natural Growth, 
for they do not perfeét them in Eng- 
land), they muit be fown on an’ 
Hot-bed early in the Spring; and 
when the Plants are come up, and 
are fit to tranfplant, they fhould be 
each put into feparate Pots fill’d with 
frefh light Earth, and plung’d into 
a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obferving to fhade them until 
they have taken new Root; after 
which time they fhould have a large 
Share of free Air admitted to them 
every Day, when the Weather is 
warm, otherwife they will draw up 
too weak. As thefe Plants advance, 
their Branches muft be fupported by 
Stakes, to prevent their trailing 
over other neighbouring Plants; and 
when their Shoots are too tall to re- 
main under the common Frames, 
they fhould be fhifted into larger 
Pots, and plung’d into the Bark-bed 
in the Stove; where they muft be 
placed on the Backfide, with Gra- 
nadilla’s, and other climbing Plants; 
which fhould be fupported by an 
Efpalier, on which they will climb 
to the Top of the Stove, and make 
a Variety, as their Leaves always 
remain green. ; 

In the Summer-feazfon, when the 
Weather is warm, they fhould have 
a great Share of free Air admitted 
to them, by drawing down the 
Glafies of the Stove every Day ; but 
they are too tender to thrive in the 
open Air in Exgland, even in the 

4M Middle 
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Middle of Summer ; fo they fhould 
be conftantly kept in the Stove, 
where they fhould have a moderate 
Degree of Warmth in Winter ; in 
which they will thrive better than in 
a greater Share of Heat. 

SERPYLLUM, Mother -of- 
thyme. . 

- The CharaGers are; 

It hath trailing Branches, which 
are not fo woody and hard as thofe of 
Thyme ; but in every other refped is 
the fame. 

The Species are ; 

1. SERPYLLUM wulgare majas, 
fore purpureo. C.B.P, Greater 
common Mother-of-thyme, with a 
purple Flower. 

2. SERPYLLUM wulgare mixus. 
CB. P. Common fmaller Mother- 
of-thyme. 

3. SERPYLLUM wuleare, flore am- 
plo. Raii Syn. Common Mother-of- 
thyme, with a large Flower. 

4. SERPYLLUM citratum. Ger. 
Emac. Lemon-thyme. 

5. SERPYLLUM odore juglandis: 
J.B. Mether -of-thyme {melling 
like Walnuts. 

6. Serpyiium vulgare hirfutum, 
Hairy wild Thyme. 

7. Serpytium Jatifelium birfu- 


tum. C. B.P.  Broad-leav’d hairy 


wild Thyme. 

8. SeERPYLLUM vulgare minus, 
Sore albo. C.B. P. Greater wild 
Thyme, with a white Flower. 

g. SERPYLLUM wulgare majus, 
folio ex allo &S viridi vario. H. L, 
Leffler wild Thyme, with variegated 
Leaves, 

The ejght firft- mention'd Sorts 
grow wild upon Heaths, and other 
large open Places, in divers Parts of 
Englaid; where, in the Summer- 
time, when they are in Flower, they 
afford an agreeable Profpect ; and 
being trod upon, emit a grateful 
aromatic Scent. Their common 
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Places of Growth are upon {mall 
Hillocks, where the Ground is dry 
and uncultivated ; where, in a fhort 
time, they propagate themfelves 
plentifully, both from Seeds, and by 
their trailing Branches, which take 
Root at their Joints, and extend 
themfelves every way. 

There are but two of thefe Spe- 
cies commonly cultivated in Gar- 
dens; viz. the Lemon-thyme, and 
that with ftriped Leaves; the firft 
for its agreeable Scent, and the other 
for the Beauty of its variegated 
Leaves. Thefe were formerly plant- 
ed to edge Borders ; but as they are © 
very apt to fpread, and difficult to 
preferve in Compafs, they are difufed 
at prefent for that Purpofe. 

All thefe propagate themfelve, 
very faft by their trailing Pranches, 
which ftrike out Roots from their 
Joints into the Earth, and thereby 
make new Plants ; fo that from a 
Root of each there may foon be a 
large Stock increas’d. ‘They may 
be tranfplanted either in Spring or 
Autumn, and love an open Situa- 
tion, and a dry undung’d Soil; in 
which they will thrive and flower 
exceedingly, and continue feveral 
Years. 

It may not be improper here to 
take notice of a common Mittake, 
which generally prevails concerning 
this Plant ; which is, that the Sheep 
which feed upon this Plant, afford 
the fweeteft Mutton: whereas it is 
very certain, that the Sheep will not 
eat its; nor, fo faras I have been 
capable of obferving, is there any 
Animal that will, it being extreme- 
ly bitter to the Tafte. 

SERRATULA, Saw wort. 

The CharaGers are;”~ 

It hath a flofculous Flower, confi /- | 
ing of fiweral Florets, diwided into 
many Parts refling on the Embryo, and 
contained in a fealy Empalement, like 

: fo. 
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40 the greater Centaury; from which 
” this differs in having Jmaller Heads ; 


and from the Knapweed, in having 


the Borders of the Leaves cut into 


fmall foarp Segments, refembling the 
Teeth of a Saw. 
The Species are ; 

1. SERRATULA vulgaris, fiore 
purpureo. C.B. P. Common Saw- 
wort, with a purple Flower. 

2. SERRATULA flore candido. C. 
B.P. Common Saw-wort, with a 
white Flower. 

_ 3. Serratuta Virginiana, foliis 
vigidis. Par. Bat. Saw-wort of 
Virginia, with ftiff Leaves. 

4. SERRATULA prealta altera, 
anguflo plantaginis folio. Bocc. Mu/. 
The talleft Saw-wort, with a narrow 
Plantain-leaf. 

5. SERRATULA prealta centauroi- 
des montana Italica. Bocc. Maf. The 
talleft Saw-wort of the Italian 
Mountains, refembling Centaury. 

6. SerRaTuLa Noveboracenfis al- 
tifima, foliis dorie mollibus fubinca- 
nis. Par. Bat. The talleft Saw-wort 
of New-York, with foft Doria-leaves, 
which are white on the Under-fide. 

7. SERRATULA annua, femine ci- 
liari elegantiffimo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
Annual Saw-wort, with Seeds fur- 
nifh’d with elegant Hairs, common- 
ly call'd Crupiva Belgarum. * 

8. SERRATULA annua, feminibus 
nitidiffimis, ad bafin compreffis. Hort. 
Chelf. Annual Saw-wort, with very 
neat Seeds, comprefled at their 
Bate. 

‘The firft and fecond Sorts are 
pretty common in the Woods, in 
divers Parts of Exgland ; {o are {el- 
dom admitted into Gardens ; but as 
they are Plants which will grow in 
the clofeft Shade, they may be in- 
troduc’d to plant under Trees in 


» large Plantations; where they will 


thrive and flower extremely well, 
and add to the Variety. ThefePlants 


“« 
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are eafily propagated by parting of 
their Roots in Autumn, fo as that 
they may be well-rooted before 
Spring : otherwife they will not flow- 
er very ftrong the following Seafon. - 

The third and fixth Sorts are Na- 
tives of North-America, where they 
are very common in the Woods. 
Thefe are hardy Plants, and will en- 
dure the Cold of our ordinary Win- 
ters very well; but if they are plant- 
ed in the full Ground, they fhould 
have a moift light Soil; otherwife 
they will perifh in dry Weather, un- 
lefs they are duly watered. The third 
Sort feldom rifes above two Feet 
high in this Country; but the fixth 
Sort will fometimes grow to the 
Height of five or fix Feet, if it is 
planted in a moift rich Soil; but this 
laft Sort is very late in Flowering ; 
fo that if the Seafon proves cold, it 
many times will not flower in this 
Country. Thefe are both abiding 
Plants, which may be propagated 
by parting of their Roots; the bef 
time for which is in the Spring, jut 
before they begin to fhoot; for as 
thefe continue growing in Autumn, 
until the Froft puts a Stop to them, 
it would be dangerous to tranfplant 
them in Winter. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts grow 
wild in the mountainous Parts of 
Italy and Spain; but are hardy 
enough to refift the Cold of this Cli- 
mate; fo may be intermix’d with 
the other Sorts in Woods, or undef 
Plantations of ‘Trees, where they 
will make an agreeable Variety. 
Thefe Plants may be propagated by 
Seeds, which fhould be fown early 
in the Spring on a Border of frefh. 
Earth; and when the Plants appear, 
they fhould be carefully weeded, and, 
in very dry Weather, muit be fre- 
quently water’d ; which will bring 
them forward, and make them foon 
fit totranfplant. When they are re- 
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mov'd, they muft be planted in a 
fhady Border, about fix Inches apart, 
and kept duly watered, until they have 
taken new Root; after which time 
they will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds, 
till Michaelmas, when they fhould 
be tranfplanted where they are de- 
fign’d to remain. : 
'. The feventh and eighth Sorts are 
annual Plants, which grow about 
three Feet high. The Leaves of 
thefe Plants are very curioufly cut 
into many Segments, which are fine- 
fawed on their Edges: thofe of the 
eighth Sort are the mott beautiful, 
being cover’d with an hoary Meal, 
and the Seeds flatted at their Bafe. 

The Flowers of thefe Plants are 
fmall; fo make no great Appear- 
ance; but the Seeds are clofely fur- 
nifh’d on their Crowns with fine foft 
‘Hairs, which expand at the Top, 
and appear like the Hairs of a Pain- 
ter’s Pencil fpread open; fo that 
when the Seeds fall on the Ground, 
they are moved about by the leait 
Motion of the Air ; and when they 
are laid upon Paper, it is difficult 
to clofe them up; for by moving of 
the Paper, the Seeds are apt to creep 
out, by their Hairs moving each 
other ; from whence the Durch have 
titled the Seeds Creepers. 

If thefe Seeds are fown upon a 
Bed of light Earth in March, in the 
Place where they are to remain, they 
will require no other Culture, but 
to thin them where they are too 
clofe. In Fu/y they will flower, and 
ripen their Seeds in September. 

SESAMUM, Oily-grain, 

The Charafers ate; , 

The Klowers are produc’d from the 
Wings. of the Leaves, without any 
Foot-falk: the Flower-cup confifis of 
one Leaf, divided into fue long flen- 


der Segments: the Flower is of one 


Leaf, in Shape like thofe of the Fox- 
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glove: the Pointal, which rifes in the 
Middle of the Flower, afterward be- 
comes an oblong four-corner’d Pod, a- 
vided into four diftintt Cells, vshich 
are replete with efculent Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1.Sesamum. F. B. Common 
Oily-¢grain. 

2. SesamumM alterum, foliis trifi-. 
dis, Orientale, Jemine obfcuro, Pluk. 


Phyt. Another Eaftern Oily-grain, 


with trifid Leaves, and dark - co- 
lour’d Seeds. 

3. SEsaAMuUM Orientale trifidum, 
Jlore niveo. Hort. Compt. Eaftern 
Oily-grain, with trifid Leaves, and 
white Flowers. 

Thefe three Sorts are often pro- 
mifcuoufly cultivated in the Fields 
of Syria, Egypt, Candia, &c. where 
the Inhabitants ufe the Seeds for 
Food; and of late Years the Seeds 
of this Plant have been introduc’d in 
Carolina, where they fucceed ex- 
tremely well. The Inhabitants of 
that Country make an Oil from the 
Seed, which will keep many Years, 
and not take any rancid Smell or 
Tafte, but in two Years becomes 
quite mild; fo that when the warm 
Tafte of the Seed, which is in the 
Oil when firft drawn, is worn off, 
they ufe it as Sallad-oil, and for all 
the Purpofes of Sweet-oil. 

The Seeds of this Plant are alfo 
ufed by the Negroes for Food; which 
Seeds they parch over the Fire, and 
then mix them with Water, and ftew 
other Ingredients with them ; which 
makes an hearty Food. Sometimes 
a fort of Pudden is made of thefe 
Seeds, in the fame manner as with 
Millet or Rice, and is by fome Per- 
fons efteem’d ; but is never ufed for 
thefe Purpofes in Europe. This is 
call’d Benny or Bonzy in Carolina. 

In England thefe Plants are pre- 


ferv’d in Botanic Gardens, as Curio- 


Their Seeds muft be fown m 
the 


fities. 


Se 
the Spring upon an Hot-bed; and 


whén the Plants are come up, they 
muft be tranfplanted into a frefh 


Hot-bed, to bring them forward. 


After they have acquir’d a tolerable 
Degree of Strength, they fhould be 
planted into Pots fill’d with rich 
light fandy Soil, and plung’d into 
another Hot-bed, managing them as 
hath been directed for Amaranthus’s; 
to which I fhall refer the Reader, to 
avoid Repetition: for if thefe Plants 
are not brought forward thus in the 
former Part of the Summer, they 
will not produce good Seeds in this 
Country; though after they have 
flower’d, if the Seafon is favourable, 
they may be expos’d in a warm Si- 
tuation with other annual Plants. 
‘When thefe Plants have perfected 
their Seeds, they decay, and never 
continue longer than one Seafon. 

The Seed of the firft Sort is men- 
tion’d in the Lift of.Officinal Simples 
in the College Difpenfatory ; but 
is rarely us’d in Medicine in Exgland. 
From nine Pounds of this Seed, 
which came from Carolina, there 
were upwards of two Quarts of Oil 
produc’d; which is as great a Quan- 
tity as hath been known to bedrawn 
from any Vegetable whatever ; and 
this, I fuppofe, might occafion its 
being call’d Oily-grain. 

SESELI, Wild-{pignel. 

The Chara&ers are; 

It bath a rofe and umbellated Flhw- 
er, confifing of feveral Leaves, plac’d 
in a Circle, and refting on the Em- 
palement, which afterward becomes 
@ Fruit, compos'd of two long Seed:, 
evbhich are chanelled: to thefe Notes 
mufi be added, That the Leaves are 
Bo and ater than thofe 7 Fe- 
we 

The Species are ; 

1. SESELI perenne, folio glauco bre- 
wiore, Vaill, Perennial Wild {pig- 
pel, with a fhorier fea-green Leat. 
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z. SESELI perenne, folio glauco 
dongiori. Vaill, Perennial Wild- 
fpignel, with a longer fea- green 
Leaf. 

3. SESELI, que ferule facie, Thap- 
fia five Turbith Gallorum. F. B. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. Wiid-fpignel with 
the Face of Giant-fenel, {uppos’d 
to be the Turbith of the Gawis. 

4. SESELI gue Saxifraga Panno- 
nica. Cluf. Hiff. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
Wild-{pignel, or the Portugal Saxi- 
frage of Clufius. 

The three firft Sorts are abiding 
Plants, whofe Roots will continue 
feveral Years; but the fourth Sort 
is a biennial Plant, which perifhes 
foon after it ‘has perfected its Seeds. 

Thefe may be propagated by 
fowing their Seeds, which is beit 
done in the Autumn; for when the 
Seeds are fown in the Spring, they 
frequently lie in the Ground till the 
next Year, before the Plants will 
appear; whereas thofe which are 
fown in Autumn, always rife the 
following Spring. ThefeSeeds fhould 
be fown in Drills, about eighteen 
Inches afunder, in a Bed of frefh 
Earth, where they are defign’d te 
remain ; and in the Spring, when 
the Plants come up, they fhould be 
thinn’d where they are too clofe, 
leaving them about fix Inches Di- 
ftance in the Rows ; 3; after this the 
Plants will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them conftantly clear 
from Weeds ; and the feccnd Seafon 
they will produce Seeds. ‘Thefe 
Sorts, which are pérmitted to re- 
main after they have feeded, fhould 
have the Ground gently dag every 
Spring between the Rows, to loofen 
the Earth; but there fhould be Care 
taken not to injure their Roots with 
the'Spade. The Plants love a moift 
Soil; for when they are fown ona 
dry Seil, they do not thrive near fo 
well ; and feldom perfect their Seeds, . 
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unlefs. the Seafon proves moift, or 
they are duly watered. 
SHERARDIA. 
This Name was given to this Ge- 
nus of Plants by Monfieur /as//ant, 


who was Profeflor of Botany at Paris, 
in Honour to Dr. William Sherard, 


_who was the moft famous Botanift of 


his Age. 

There have been feveral Plants, to 
which this Name has been applied 
by various Perfons ; one of which 1s 
nearly akin to the Blites; but that 
Plant has been fince named Ca/enia. 
Another is very like the Aparine or 
Goole-grafs; fo that there requires 


-fome other Epithet to be apply’d to 


diftinguith each Genus. But as this 
Genus of Plants has been long efla- 
blith’d by Monfieur Vail/ant, I have 
chofen to continue it under that 
Title, notwithftanding Dr. Linneus 
has join’d this to the Vervain ; but 
as thefe have but two Seeds, and the 
Vervain four, they may be fepara- 
ted. 

_ The Charaéers are ; 

It both a labiated Flower, con- 
fifing of one Leaf, which is divided 
into five Parts at the Brim; the Up- 
per-lip being divided into two, and 
the Under-lip into three Parts: the 
Ovary, which is at the Bottom of the 
Flower-cup, afterward becomes a dry 
Capfule, containing two oblong Seeds : 
to thefe Notes may be added, That the 
Leaves grow ofpofite by Pairs. 
The Species are ; ; 

1. SHERARDIA repens nodiffora. 
Vaill. Nov.Gen. Creeping Sherar- 
dia, with Flowers growing in round 
Heads. 

2. SHERARDIA repens, folio /ubro- 
tundo craffo, nodiflara. Vaill. Now. 
Ge. Creeping Sherardia, with a 
roundifh thick Leaf, and Flowers 
colleéted in round Heads. 

q. SHERARDIA incana nodifiora, 
Vaill. Nov. Gen. Hoary Sherardia, 
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with Flowers colleéted in round 
Heads. 

4. SHERARDIA 204i flora, frachadis 
Serrati folii folio. Vaill. Now, Gen. 
Round-flowering Sherardia, with a 
Leaf like the fawed-leav’d Stoechas. 

5. SHERARDIA ocymi folio lanugi- 
nofo, flore purpureo. Vaill. Nov. Gen. 
Woolly Sherardia, with a Bafil-leaf, 
and a purple Flower, 

- 6. SHeraroia teucrii folio, flore 
purpureo. Vaill. Now. Gen. Sherardia 
with a 'Tree-germander-leaf, and a 
purple Flower. 

7-SHERARDIA frutefcens, teucrii fo- 
lio, flore ceruleo purpurafcente amplif- 
Simo, Vaill. Now. Gen. Shrubby She- 
rardia, with a Tree-germander-leaf, 
and a large purplifh-blue Flower. 

8. SHERARDIA teucrii folio, flore 
coccineo. Vaill. Nov. Gen. Sherardia 
with a ‘T'ree-germancer-leaf, and a. 
{carlet Flower. 

9. SHERARDIA /picata, folio an- 
gufo ferrato, flore caruleo, Houft. 
Spiked Sherardia, with a narrow 
fawed Leaf, and a blue Flower. 

10. SHERARDIA /picata, flore pur- 
pureo, feminibus majoribus, longioris 
bus, S laxius digeftis. Houft. Spiked 
Sherardia, with a purple Flower, and 
larger longer Seeds, which are loofe- 
ly difperfed in the Spike. 

11. SHERARDIA verbene folio fub- 
rotundo craffo, floribus caeruleis, fpica 
longiffima  craffiffima. Houft. She- 
rardia with a thick roundifh Ver- 
vain-leaf, and blue Flowers, grow- 
ing in a very long Spike. 

12. SHERARDIA foltis oblongis fer- 
ratis, fore ceruleo, fpica longiffima. 
Hout. Sherardia with oblong faw- 
ed Leaves, a blue Flower, and a-very 
long Spike. - 

13. SHERARDIA arborefcens nodi- 
frora, foliis rugofis S ferratis, fore 
purpureo, Houf?. Tree-like Sherardia, 
with rough fawed Leaves, and purple 
Flowers growing in a round za 

The 
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The firft of thefe Plants, being a 
Native of Europe, will thrive in the 
open Air in this Country. The 
Seeds of this Kind fhould be fown 
in the Spring, on a Bed of frefh 
light Earth, ina warm Situatiou, 
where the Plants are defign’d to re- 
main (for they do not bear tranfplant- 
ing,unlefs thePlants are very young): 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they fhould be thinned, fo as to leave 
them a Foot afunder ; and if they 
are kept clear from Weeds, they will 
require no farther Care. The 
Branches of this Plant trail on the 
Ground, and fend forth Roots from 
their Joints, whereby they may be 
propagated ; but if they are not 
confin’d, they will not produce ma- 
ny Flowers. 

All the other Sorts, being Natives 
of the warm Parts of America, 
are too tender to. thrive in the 
open Airin England; butas moft of 
them are annual, they may be rais’d 
by fowing of their Seeds on an Hot- 
bed ; and if the Plants are brought 
forward early in the Spring, they 
will flower, and produce ripe Seeds 
before Winter, 

_ The fecond Sort was found by Dr. 
William Houftoun, growing plentiful- 
dy in Famaica, This Plant trails 
its Branches on the Ground, and 
emits Rootsfrom the Joints, as the 
former; therefore doth not pro- 
duce many Flowers. 


The fourth Sort was found in great 


Plenty at La Vera Cruz, by Dr. 
Houjtoun ; as were the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
Sorts at Cawpechy, by the fame 
Gentleman, 

The third, fifth, and fixthSort grow 
plentifully in Jamaica, and feveral 
other Piaces in the We/f-Indizs ; from 
whence I have receiv’d their Seeds. 

The teventh Sort is a very {peci- 
Gus Piant, and therefore merits a 
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Place in every good Colleétion. 
This produces long Spikes of large — 
blue Flowers, which continue a long 
time, and make a fine Appearance. 
This is alfo an annual Plant, not- 
withftanding it has the Epithet of 
Shrubby given to it; for it always 
flowers the fameSummer it is rais‘d: 
but if it is not brought forward ear- 
ly in the Spring, and conftantly kept 
in the Stove or Glafs-cafe, it will net 
perfeé Seeds in this Country. The_ 
Seeds of this Kind were fent to Exg- 
land by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, 
who gather’d them near Panama. 

The thirteenth Sort rifes to be 
nine or ten Feethigh, and hath a 
woody Stem. This will abide ma- 
ny Years, provided it is preferv’d in 
a Stove in Winter. During the 
Summer-feafon, this Sort may be 
plac’d in the open Air in a warm Si- 
tuation; and in hot Weather mutt 
be frequently water’d: but in Au- 
tumn, when the Nights grow cold, 
the Plants muit be remov'd into the 
Stove, and in Winter they fhould 
have a moderate Share of Heat ; 
with which Management the Plants 
will thrive very well, 

All thefe Plants are propagated 
by Seeds, which fhould be fown 
early in the Spring on a moderate 
Hot-bed ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be each tranf- 
planted into a feparate {mall Pot fill- 
ed with light rich Earth, and plung'd 
into a moderate Hot bed of Tanners 
Bark ; obferving to fhade them from 
the Sun every Day, until they have 
taken new Root; after which time 
they fhould have a large Share of 
free Air admitted to them in warm 
Weather, and muft be frequently 
water’d. When the Plants have 
fill’d thefe Pots with their Roots, 
they muit be fhifted into larger!’ots; 
and if there is rocm for the Plants 
to grow under the Glafles of the. 
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the Sun, ‘they fhould be plung’d in- 
to the fame Bed agai: but if there 
Is notroom, they muft be placed in 
the Stove, where they may have 
room to growin Height. In Fuly 
thofe Sorts which are annual will 
begin to flower, and their Seeds will 
ripen the Beginning of September. 

SICYOIDES, Single-feeded Cu- 
cumber. 

The C hara€iers are; 

Tt hath an expanded bell -foap'd 

Flower, confifiing of one Leaf, which 


zs cut into feveral Segments at the _ 


Brim: of thefe Flowers, fome are 
Male, which adhere to no Embryo ; 
and others are Female, which reft on 
the young Fruit, which is afterward 
‘ gnlarged to the Si ize of an Almond-kher- 
nel, and is flat and prickly, containing 
one Seed of the fame Shape.. 
The Species are ; 
1. S1cyotDEs Americana, fru€iu 


echinato, foliis angulatis. Inft. R.H. 


American Sicyoides, with a prickly 
Fruit, and angular Leaves. 

z. Sicroipes Americana, frudu 
echinato, foliis laciniatis. Plum. Ame- 
rican Sicyoides, with a prickly Fruit, 
and jagged Leaves. 

Thefe Plants are preferv’d in fome 
curious Gardens, for the fake of Va- 
riety ; butas they have little Beau- 
ty, and are not ufeful, they are not 
much cultivated in Exgland. ‘They 
are both annual Plants, which may 
be propagated by fowing their Seeds 


_ in the Beginning of 4ri/, on a Bor- 


der of frefh Earth, in the Place 


_ where they are defign’d to remain ; 
‘and in abouta Fortnight’s time the 


Plants will appear; which at firft 
are very like Cucumber-plants, and, 
as they grow, will trail on the 


_ Ground, and faften themfelves to 


whatever Plants grow near them, by 
their Tendrils ; fo that they fhould 
be either fown near an Hedge, where 


they may climb up, or be allowed 4 
confiderable Share of room ;_ other- 
wife they will run over the Plants 
which are near them. When the 
Plants are come up, they will re- 
quire no farther Care, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds, and thin 
them where they grow too clofe to- 
gether. In fuse they will produce 
their Flowers, and in dugu/? the 
Seeds will ripen; which, if permit- 
ted to fcatter, will produce a Sup- 
ply of young Plants the following 
Spring, without any Care. . 

SIDERITIS, Tronwort. 

The Chabodiche are ; 

ft is a Plant with ea babiated 
Flower, confifting of one leaf, whafe 
Upper- lip or Creft is uprignt, but the 
Under-lip or Beard is divided into 
three Parts: out of the Flower-cup 
rifes the Pointal, attended, as it were, 
by four Embryées, which afterward 
turn to fo many cblong Seeds, fout up 
in an Hufk, which was before the 
Flower-cup: to thefe Marks muff be 
added, The Flowers growing in 
Whorles at theWings of the Leaves, 
which are cut like a Creft, and differ 
from the other Leaves of the Plant. 

The Species are ; 

. SipeRitis hirfuta procumbens, 
C. 'B. P. Hairy trailing Iron- 
wort, 

2. Siperitis Alpina, hyffopi fo- 
fio, C.B. P. Hyslop-leav’d Iron- 
wort of the 4/ps. 

3. Siperiris Orientalis, phlomi- 
dis folio. T. Cor. Eaftern Tranwort, 
with a Phlomis-leaf. 

A. Siperitis Axglica, frumofa 
vadice. Park, Theat. Englife trone 
wort, with a itrumofeRoot, common- 
ly call’d: Clowns All-beal. 

. SIDERITIS arwvenfis rubra, 
Park. Theat. Nato; meen: All- 
heal or Ironwort. 

6. Srperrris foliis binfuis, prot 
Junde crenatis, C. B. P. SIronwor 

of 
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or All-heal, with hairy crenated 
Leaves. , ; 

7. Siperitis Hilpanica ereda, 
folio augufiiore. Inf. R. H, Up- 
right Spani/o All-heal, with a nar- 
row Leaf. 

8. Siperitis Hifpanica crenata 
procumbens, fore albo, major. Inft. R. 
H. Greater trailing Spanif All- 
heal, with a white Flower. 

g. Siperitis Hifpanica bitumi- 
nofa anguftifolia crenata. Inft. R. 
H. Spanifb All-beal, with a bitu- 
minous Scent, and a narrow crena- 
ted Leaf. 

10. Siperitis Hi/paniza fati- 
difima glabra, flore purpurafcente, 
&F coma canefcente. Inf. R. H. 
Spanifa ftinking fmooth All-heal, 
with a purplifh Flower, and whitifh 
Tops. 
it. Srperitis Hifpanica frute- 
feeus, feu lignofior. Inff.R.H. Shrub- 
by or more woodySpani/> All-heal. 

1z. SipERITIs Pyrenaica hy fopi- 
folia minima procumbens, Inff. RH. 
The leaf trailing hyffop-leav’d All- 
heal of the Pyrenees. 

13. SipERITIS moxtana, trifido 
folio. Barrel. Icon. Mountain All- 
heal, with a trifid Leaf. 

14. SipERiT1s, Cretica maxima, 
ocymaftri Valentini facie. Tourn. Cor. 
The greater All-heal of Cand, 
with the Face of Ocyma/trum Va- 


, dentinum. 


15. SriperitTis Cretica tomentofa 
eandidiffima, flore lutco. Tourn. Cor. 
The whiteft woolly All-neal of 
Candy, witha yellow Flower. 

The fourth Sort here mention’d 
grows plentifully by the Sides of 
Ditches, and in other moif Places, 
in divers Parts of Exg/and; {o is ve- 
ry rarely introduc’d in Gardens, be- 
caufe it is a very bad Weed’ where- 


ever it once gets Place: for the 


Roots creep very far under-ground, 
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and will foon over-run a large Spot 
of Ground, if they are not confin’d. 
This Plant receiv’d the Name of 
Cheawans All-beal from Mr. Gerard, 
who was looking for Herbs in Kent, 
where he faw a Man who had cut 
his Legtothe Bone with a Scythe, 
as he was mowing the Grafs, to 
whom he offer’d his Affiftance ta 
cure his Wound; which the Coun- 
try-man churlithly refufing, crept to 
the Ditch-fide, where there was plen- 
ty of this Plant growing ; fome of 
which he gather’d, and bruifed, and 
applied it to the Wound, tying it 
clofe with his Handkerchief; which 
in few Days healed the Wound, 
without any other Application ; for 
which Reafon Gerard has recorded 
the Story in his Herbal, for the Be- 
nefit of Mankind. ‘ 

The fifth Sort is alfo a Native of 
England, and grows amongft the 
Corn, or other Crops on arable 
Land. This is an annual Plant, 


which perifhes foon after it has ri- 


pen’d Seeds. , 
The other Sorts are moft of them 
biennial Piants, which commonly 
perfect their Seeds the fecond Sum- 
mer, and feldom continue much 
longer. Thefe may be all propa- 
gated by Seeds, which fhould be 
fown in Autumn, foon after they 
are ripe; for when they are kept out 


_of the Ground till Spring, they very 


often fail. 

Thefe Seeds fhould be fown on a 
Bed of frefh undung’d Earth, in an 
open Situation ; and when the 
Plants come up, they fhould be 
thinned where they grow too clofe ; 
and if they are kept clear from 
Weeds, it is all the Culture they re- 
quire. If, when thefe Plants are 
eftablifh’d in a Garden, their Seeds 
are permitted to fcatter, the Plants 


will come up, and maintain their © 
pg EO 


; 
& 
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Place, provided they are not over- 
borne by large Weeds. 

All the Sorts of Afl-heal are fup- 
pos’d to have an aftringent Quality, 
and are accounted good to heal 
Wounds, and may be applied either 
inwardly or outwardly. 

SIDEROXYLUM, Iron-wood. 

The CharaGers are; 

The Empalement of the Flower 
eonfifts of one Leaf, which is cut into 
five Segments: the Flower is bell- 
feaped, and divided into frveParts at 
the Brim : ia the Centre of the Flow- 
ar is fituated the roundifb Peintal, 

‘attended by five Stamina: the Pointal 
afterward becomes aroundifo Berry, 
having one Cell, containing four 
Szeds. 

. The Species are; 

- 4. SIDEROXYLUM inerme. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. Smooth Iron-wood. 

2. SipERoxYLUM /folis lanceola- 
tis ex adverfo fitis. ron-wood with 
fpear-fhap’d Leaves growing oppo- 
fite. 

3. SIDEROXYLUM /pinofum. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. Prickly Iron-wood. 

The Wood of thefe Trees being 
very clofe and folid, has given oc- 
cafion for this Name being applied 
to them, it being fo heavy as to fink 
in Water; and the Title of Iron- 

’ wood having been apply’d to the 
Wood, by the Inhabitants of the 
Countries where it grows, has occa- 
fion’d the Botanifts to conftitute a 
Genus by this Name. But as the 
Charafters of the Plants have not 
been fo well examin’d as could be 
wifh’d,occafion’d bytheir not flower- 
ing in Europe, it is very probable, 
that the three Species here mention’d 
may not agree in every Part; as I 
think the third will not: for in 
fome dried Samples of the Tree, 
which I- have receiv’d from Ameri- 
e2, it appears, that this is Male and 
Female in different Plants, waich 
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the others are not : ‘but as this Plant | 
has been joined to them by other 
Botanifts, I have chofen to continue 
it here, as [ have not been able to 
examine the Characters myfelf. 
Thefe Plants areNatives of warm 
Countries ; fo cannot be preferv’d in 
England, unlefs they are placed in a 
warm Stove. They are propagated 
by Seeds, when thefe can be pro- 
cured from abroad. Thefe muft be 
fown in Pots fill’d with rich light 
Earth, and plung’d into a good 


- Hot-bed in the Spring, in order to 


get the Plants forward early in the 
Seafon. When the Plants are fit to 
tran{plant, they fhould be each put © 
into a feparate {mall Pot filled with 
good Earth, and plung’d into a 
freth Hot-bed. In the Winter they 
muft be plung’d into the Tan-bed 
in the Stove, and treated in the fame 
manner as hath been directed for 
feveral tender Plants from the fame 
Countries. As the Plants obtain 
Strength, they may be treated more 
hardily, by placing them in the dry 
Stove in the Winter, and giving 
them a greater Share of free Air in 
Summer ; but they muft not be pla- 
ced abroad; for they are too tender 
to live in the open Air in the Sum- 
mer-feafon in Exgland. 

The firft and fecond Sorts I have 
propagated by Layers; but thefe 


‘were two Years before they had 


made good Roots: and fometimes 
they willtake from Cuttings ; but 
this is a very uncertain Method of 
propagating them: nor do ¢. € Plants 
fo rais’d ever grow {o vigorouily as 
thofe which come from Seeds; fo 
that when thofe can be procur’d, it 
is the beft Method to propagate 
them. — 

The firft Sort hath large oval 
Leaves, fhaped fomewhat hike thofe 
of the Bay-tree; but fmoother, and 
blunter at the Ead. - Thete are pla- 

ced 
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ced on the Branches without Order ; 
as the Branches alfo are produc’d. 
This rarely. flowers in England ; 
but the Leaves continue all the 
Year green. . 

The fecond Sort grows more up- 
right and regular ; the Leaves, 
which are fmaller,and more pointed, 
than thofe of the firft, are plac’d op- 
pofite on the Branches; and thefe 
continue green through the Year. 

The third Sort has pennated 
Leaves, which are fomewhat like 
thofe of the Maftich-tree; and the 
Branches are armed with Spines, 
which are produc’d in Clufters, and 
arefmall. The Leaves of thisTree 
fall off in the Spring, a little before 
the new Leaves appear, when the 
Flowers come out; but it has not 
produc’d any Flowers in Eng/nad. 

SIGESBECKIA. 

The Chara@ers are ; 

It hath compound Flowers, which 
have an Empalement compos d of five 
narrow Leaves, which f{pread open, 
and extend beyond the Flower: the 
Hermaphrodite Flowers are tubulous, 
which are plac’d on the Dife: the 
Female Flowers, which are fituated on 
the Border, are ftretched out like a 
Tongue: each of thefe are fucceeded 
by one oblong narrow black Seed, 
which is inclofed in the Empalement. 

We have but one Species of this 
Genus; viz. 

Sicespeckia. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
Sigefbeckia. “We have no Englifh 
Name for this Plant : this here 
mention’d was apply’d to it by Dr, 
Linnaeus, in Honour to Dr. Sigefeck, 
who was Profeffor of Botany at 
Peterfourgh. 

This Plant is an Annual, perifh- 
ing atthe Approach of Winter. The 
Seeds of it were brought from the 
Eaft- Indies, where it is a troublefome 
Weed; but in Exgland it will not 
produce ripe Seeds, unlefs thePlants 
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are rais‘d on an Hot-bed, and brought 
forward in the Spring: then they 
may be planted out in warm Bor- 
ders the Beginning of June : and if 
they are fupply’d with Water in dry 
Weather, they will grow near four 
Feet high, and fend out many Branch- 
es. The Flowers are produc’d at 
the Extremity of the Shoots, which 
are {mall, and of a yellow Colour; fo 
make no great Appearance ; there- 
fore it is only preferv’d in the Gar- 
dens of thofe Perfons who are curi- 
ous in the Study of Plants. 

SILAUM, Meadow-faxifrage, 

The Chara&ers are; 

It bath a rofe and umbellated 
Flower, confifing of Jeveral Leaves, 
placed circularly, and refting upon the 
Empalement, which afteravard be- 
comes a Fruit composd of tavo phort 
chanell'd Seeds : to which Notes muff 
be added, That the Leaves are wery 


narrow, and theFlowers are of apalee — 


yellow Colour. 
The Species are ; 

1. Sitaum quibufdam, flore luteo- 
fo. 7. B. Common Meadow faxi- 
frage. 

2. Siraum quod liguflicum, fera- 
lz folio. Inf. R. H. Boer. Ind. alt. 
Saxifrage with the Leaf of Giant- 
fenel. 

3. Sttaum guod ligufticum Creti- 
cum, folio feeniculi, caule nodofo.Tourn. 
Cor. Boerb. Ind. Candy Meadow- 
faxifrage, with a Fenel-leaf, and a 
knobby Stalk. 7 

4. SILAUM quod lisufticum, cicus 
te folio, glabrum. Tourn. Boerh. Ind. 
alt. Meadow - faxifrage, with a 
{mooth Hemlock-leaf. 


The firft Sort is dire€ted by the 
College of Phyficians to be us‘d in 


Medicine : this,rows wild in Mea- 
dows, and other moift Paftures, in di- 


vers Parts of Exgland; butthe other | 


Sorts, not being Natives of this 
Country, are only to be met with in 
Botanic 


are oe = 
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Botanic Gardens ; where they are 
preferv'd for the fake of Variety. 
All thefe Sorts are propagated by 
Seeds, which may be fown in Au- 
tumn on a Border of frefh Earth in 
a fhady Situation ; and when the 
Plants are come up, they will 
require no farther Care, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds; and, where 
they grow too clofe, to thin them, 
fo as to leave them about eight or 
ten Inches afunder ; which may be 


done by hoeing them, in the fame- 


manner as is practis’d for Carrots. 
Thefe Plants will flower and feed 
the fecond Summer, and the Roots 
of the three firftSortswill abide fome 
Years; but the fourth Sort com- 
monly perifhes foon after it has pro- 
duc’d Seed. 

SILER, Sefeli or Sermountain. 

The Charafers are ; 

it hath a rofe and umbellated 
Flower, confifting of feveral Leaves, 
evhich are ranged orbicularly, and 
weft on the Empalement, which be- 


comes a Fruit compofed of two large . 


shlong furrowed Seeds, having folia- 
ceous Ridges om one Side : to thefe 
Notes may be added, That the Lobes of 
the Leaves ave large, long, and intire, 
excepting their Extremity, where they 
are flichtly cut into three Parts. 
The Speczes are; 

1. SILER montanum majus. Mor. 
tind. Greater Sermountain. 

2. SILER montanum anguftifoliune. 
Park. Narrow-leav’d Sermountain. 

The firft Sort is ufed inMedicine, 
by the Direétion of the College of 
Phyficians. The Seeds of this Sort are 
the Semen Sefeleos of the Shops,which 
enters in Compofitions ; and the 
green Herbis alfo ufed; for which 
fome of the People, who fupply the 
Shops, often impofe on their Cufto- 
mers the Mountain Offer, which, by 
tranflating Sé/er an Ofier, may afford 
them fome Pretence. 
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_ The fecond Sort differs from the 
firft, in being fomewhat lefs, and 
having narrow Leaves : this is found 
wild in Au/fria, and the former Sort 
grows on the 4/ps and Apennines,and 
other mountainous Parts of Jtaly and 
Spain, 

Thefe Plants may be propagated 
by Seeds, which fhould be fown in 
Autumn, foon after they are ripe, on 
a Border of frefh undang’d Earth ; 
and in the Spring, when the Plants 
will appear, theyfhould be kept con- 
ftantly clear fromWeeds; and in very 
dry Weather fhould be watered, 
which will greatly promote their 
Growth. Where the Plants come 
up too clofe together, they fhould be 
thinned, fo as to leave them three or 
four Inches apart ; which will be 
fufficient room for them the firft 
Seafon : and at Michaelmas, when 
their Leaves decay, fome of the 
Plants may be carefully taken up, 
fo as not to cut or break theirRoots, 
and tranfplanted into a moift fhady 
Border, about eighteen Inches afun- 
der, where they may remain for 
Continuance, If thefe Plants thrive 
well, they will produce Seeds the 
fecond Seafon ; otherwife it will be 
the third Summer before they fow- 
er and feed ; after which the Roots 
will abide many Years, and greatly 
increafe in their Size, and will pro- 
duce Seeds every Year. 

The Culture which thefe Plants 
require, is only to keep them clear 
from Weeds ; and every Spring, juft 
before thePlants put out theirLeaves, 
to dig the Ground between them 
gently, fo as not to injure their 
Roots ;and when their Flower-ftems 
are advanced, to place fome Sticks 
down by them, to which their Stems 
fhould be faftened with Bafs, to fup- 
port them from being broken down 


by Winds; for as thefe Stemsrife 


to the Height of four or five Feet, 


fo,” b 
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fo, when their Umbels of Seeds are 
formed, which ‘are generally pretty 
large and heavy, thty often occafion 
their Stems falling to the Ground, 
wherethey are notfupported. _ 
Thefe Plants flower the Latter-end 
of June ; and their Seeds ripen to- 
ward the Latter-end of dugu/?, or 
the Beginning of September. | 

SILIQUA. Vide Ceratonia. 

SILIQUASTRUM. Vide Cercis. 

SILPHIUM, Shrubby Baftard 
Chryfanthemum. 

The CharaGers are ; 

It hath a ctmpound Flower, compo- 
Sed of feveral Florets, which are in- 
cluded in one common fcaly Empale- 
ment ; thofe Florets in the Middle be- 
tug Hermaphrodite, which are funnel- 
Joaped, and indented at the Brim: but 
the Border is occupied by Female lo- 
rets, which compofe the Rays: the 
Hermaphrodite Fiowers are barren 3 
but the Female Flowei's have each one 
membranaceous Seed jucceeding them, 
abich is fout up in the Empalement. 

The Species are 5 

1. SippHium /ruticofum, leucoit 
Sfoliis viridibus & fplendentibus. 
Shrubby Baittard Chryfanthemum, 
with a green fhining Stock-gilliflow- 
er-leaf. ; 


2. SinpHium fruticofum, leucoit — 


folits fericeis (F incanis, Shrubby 
Baftard Chryfanthemum, with a 
white filky Stock-gilliflower-leaf. 

3. StnpHiUM fruticofum angufti- 
folium &F incanum. Shrubby Ba- 
ftard Chryfanthemum, with a nar- 
row hoary Leaf. 

4. SinpHium fruticofum humile, 
folizs leucott latioribus minus incants. 
Dwarf Shrubby Baftard Chryfanthe- 
mum, with broad Stock-gilliflower- 
leaves, which are lefs hoary. 

5: SELPHIUM berbaceum, coronz 


folis facie. Baltard herbaceous Chry- 


. fanthemum, with the Appearance 
of Sunflower. | 


— es ae Se 


Thefe Plants are Natives of Are 


rica: the firft, third, and fifth Sorts 
I received from South-Carolina; but 
the fecond Sort, which has been 
long in England, came from Virgi- 
wia : this grows much taller than ei- 
ther of the other Sorts, rifing to the 
Height of ten or twelve Feet, with 
many flender Branches, which are 
garnifh’d toward their Tops with 
whitifh filky Leaves: the Flowers 
are produced at the Ends of the 


Shoots, which are yellow: thefe, 


make no great Appearance ; fo that 
the Plant is kept for the fake of Va- 


riety, more than for its Beauty : this 


is too tender to live in the open Air 
in Eag/and; therefore it muft be kept 
in Pots, and placed in the Green- 
houfe in Winter,withMyrtles, Olives, 


and the hardier Sorts of Green-houfe. 


Plants, where it may have as much 


free Airas poflible in mild Weather, . 


otherwife the Shobts will draw up 
weak, and render the Plants un- 
fightly: this Sort is apt to put out 
Suckers from the Root, by which it 
may be propagated in plenty; as al- 
fo by Cuttings, which ‘will eafily 
take Root, if planted, during any of 
the Summer-months, in a fhadybor- 
der. 

The fourth Sort is alfo hardy 
enough to livein the Green-houfe in 
Winter, and may be treated in the 
fame manner as the former : this 
creeps very much at the Root, aad 
fends up a great Number of young 
Plants, which fill the Pots; which 
fhould be frequently taken off, other- 
wife they willdraw away the Nou- 
rifhment from the old Piant, and 
flarve it: this Sort deldom grows more 
than three or four Feet high; the 
Leaves are broader and greener than 
thofe of the third Sort, and are not 
fothick. Father Plimier calls this 
Piant Corona folis frutefcéns, laurecle 


Solia, 
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Jelic, in his Catalogue of American 
Plants: the Seeds of this Plant were 
fent me from La Vera Cruz, by the 
late Dr. William Houffouz. 

The firft and fecond Sorts are 
fhrubby Plants, but of humbler 
‘Growth than either of the former : 
thefe never rife above two Feet high 
in England, and produce many 
Branches on every Side the Stem; 
but do not put out Suckers as the 
two former Sorts : the Leaves of the 
firft Sortare narrow, and very thick, 


being full of Juice, and covered over 


with a mealy Powder, fo as to be 
very white : the Flowers are yellow, 
which are produced at the Extremity 
of the Branches; thefe are larger 
than thofe of the other two Sorts ; 
and the Plants growing regular, and 
in lefs Compais, it deferves.a Place 
among other Exotic Plants. 

The Leaves of the firft Sort are 
much broader, and are very fuccu- 
Jent, ofa fhining-green Colour ; the 
Branches of this are fucculent, and 
never become fo woody as thofe of 
the fecond : the Flowers are fome- 
what larger ; but of the fame Shape 
and Colour as thofe of that Sort. 

Thefe Plants grow in Scurh-Caro- 
dina, and alfo in the Bahama-Ifand:, 
from whence I ‘have received their 
Seeds ; but thefe are much tenderer 
than the other Sorts; fo will not live 
through the Winter in Exgland, un- 
lefs they are placed in a warm dry 
Green-houfe; for if they are placed 
in a moift damp Situation, their fuc- 
culent Branches become mouldy, and 
rot off in Winter; fo that! have 
always found, that thefe Plants fuc- 
ceed beft, when they are placed in a 
dry airy Glafs cafe, where there is 
Conveniency of Fires, in very cold, 
frofty, or damp Weather, to dry and 
warm the Air. ye. $i 

Thefe are propagated by. Cuttings 


§ I 
during any of the Summer-months s 
but thefe fhould be planted in Pots, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed, to promote their putting out 
Roots. 

The fifth Sort is herbaceous : this 
hath an annual Stalk, and a peren- 
nial Root : the Shoots rife near three 
Feet high, when they grow in a 
moift rich Soil, and produce their 
Flowers at the Top, which are fha- 
ped like thofe of thefmall Sunflower: 
thefe appear the Latter-end of July, 
and continue till September : the 
Plants are hardy; fo will thrive in the 
full Ground, and mav be propaga- 
ted by parting of the Roots in Ofo- 
ber: this grows in Virginia in the 
Woods. 

Thefe Plants have been ranged 
under the Genus of Aferifcus, by 
fome Writers, and by others, under 
that of Corona folis ; but Dr. Linnaeus 
has taken them away from both, 


and conftituted'a Genus for them by ~ 


this Title of Si/phium ; therefore I 
have given the Englif/ Name of 
Baftard Sunflower to it. ~ 

SINAPI, Muftard. 

The Charafers ares _ 

The Flower confifts of four Leaves, 
which are placedin form of a Crofs ; 
out of whofe Flower-cup rifes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
Fruit or Pod, divided inta tevo Cells 
by an intermediate Partition, to which 
the Valves adhere on both Sides, and 
ore fill’d with roundifh Seeds: thefe 
Pods generally end in a fungous Horn, 
containing the like Seeds: to thefe 
Marks muft be added, An acrid burn- 
ing Tafte, peculiar to Muftard, 

The Species are ; 

1. SinaPi filiqua latiufcula gla- 
bra, femine rufo, five vulgare. F. B, 
Common orRed Muftard. = 

2. Sinawi hortenfe, femine alba. 
C. B, P. Garden or White Muftard. 

3. SI- 
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~ 3, SrnapiIndicum, la&uce folio. 
Par. Bat. Indian Muftard, with a 
Lettuce-leaf. 


4. SINAPI arvenfe preccox, femine 
nigro. Mor. Hift. Early Field Mu- 


. fiard, with a black Seed. 


gs. SinaPiHi/panicum pumilum al- 
bum. Inf. R. H. Low white Spa- 
nile Muftard. 

6. Sinavi Hi/panicum, nafturtii fo- 
lio. Inf. R. H. Spanifo Muftard, 
with a Crefs leaf. 

The firft Sort is very common in 
the ile of Ely in Cambridgefbire, and 
in many other Places, where the 
Land has been flooded with Water 
for many Years; but upon being 
drained, this Plant comes up in a 
moft plenteous manner ; which has 
given Occafion for fome Perfons to 
imagine, that it was produced {pon- 


‘taneoufly. without Seeds; but the 


contrary of this has been fully pro- 
ved by feveral learned Gentlemen, 
and therefore would be needlefs to 
repeat here; for the Reafon why 
thefe Seeds remain good for fo many 
Years, when cover’d with Water, is, 
becaufe they abound with fo fharp 
an Oil, that it prevents the Water 
from prevading its Body ; and, being 
kept from the Air, is preferved from 
Corruption. 

This Sort isalfo cultivated inGar- 
dens, as a Sallad-herb, by fome Per- 
fons ; tho’ in general the Sort with 
white Seeds is preferr’d to it for this 
Purpofe ; and in Fields, in divers 
Parts of England, for the fake of its 
Seeds. The Method of cultivating 
this Plant is, to fow the Seeds upon 
an open Spot of Ground, which has 
been well dug or plow’d, in the 
Spring ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be hoed, in 
order to deftroy the Weeds, as a!fo 
to cut out the Plants where they are 
too thick, leaving them about ‘<x 
Inches afunder ; for when they are 


roe | 


left too thick, they draw up w 

and the Seeds - never fo ee 
and well nourifhed; and if the 
Weeds fhould grow again before the 
Plants have gotten Strength enough 
to bear them down, they muft be 
hoed a fecond time; after which 
they will require no farther Care, 
until the Seeds are ripe, when the. 
Haulm fhould be cut down, and 
fpread upon the Ground te dry; but 
it muft not lie long on the Ground 5 
for the Pods will foon open, and let 
out the Seeds, efpecially after a 
Shower of Rain, if the Sun fhines 
warm ; therefore the Seeds fhould 
be threfh’d out as foon as poflible. 

The fecond Sort is chiefly culti- 
vated in Gardens, for a Sallad-herb 
in the Winter-feafon. The Seeds 
of this are commonly fown very. 
thick in Drills, either upon 2 warm 
Border, or in very cold Weather 
upon an Hot-bed, with Creffes, and 
other {mall Sallad-herbs, which are 
commonly fit for Ufe in ten Days 
ora Fortnight from fowing ; for if 
they are large, they are too dlrong 
to put into Sallads.. In order to 
fave the Seeds of this Plant, a Spot 
of Ground muft be fown with it in 
the Spring, which fhould be mana- 
ged in the fame manner as the for- 
mer. 

The third Sort may alfo be ufed 
in Sallads, when it is very young, at 
which time it has no difagreeable 
Tafte ; but as it grows large, fo its 
Strength increafes, and a certain Bit- 
terneis, which renders it very difa- 
greeable. ‘This is very hardy, and, 
when allow’d fufficient room, will 
{pread very far, and produce large 
Leaves. ‘This sort is eaten by the 
Chincf2, as a boiled Saliad herb ; and 
tic Seeds have been frequently 
brought to Aurope, for an efculent 
Herb. | 
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‘The Seeds of the two firft Species 
are order’d for medicinal Ufe ; but 
the third Sort is feldom cultivated 
for Ufe in England. 

The fourth Sort isa pretty com- 
mon Weed on arable Lands, in moft 
Parts of England: this comes up 
early in the Spring, among theCorn; 
fo flowers and feeds in May: there- 
fore where it is not weeded out, the 
Seeds will fcatter long before the 
Corn is ripe, and the Ground will be 


ftock’d with the Weed : the Leaves 


ofthis Sort are large, and, for the 
moft part, inure: the Flowers are 
yellow ; and it is generally taken 
for Charlock, by moft Country-peo- 
le. 
Tt is from the Seeds of this Sort 
that the Durham Flower of Muftard- 


feed is made ; and it is there culti- 


vated for this Purpofe. 

The fifth and fixth Sorts are pre- 
ferved in the Gardens of fome Per- 
fons, who are curious in Botany, for 
the fake of Variety ; but they are 
not cultivated for Ufe. 

SINAPISTRUM, Baftard Mu- 
ftard. 

The CharaGers are ; 

The Flower confifis of four Leaves, 
which are placed in form of aCro/s, 
but are eredtid: under thefe Petals 
are placed fix Stamina, which occup» 
the under Part of the Flower ; out of 
avhofe Flower-cup rifes the Pointal ; 
avbich afterward becomes a cylindri- 
cal Pod, with twoValves, and fll'd 
with roundifh Seeds. 

The Species are ; . 

1. SrnaPisTRUM Jndicum penta- 
phyllum, flore carneo, minus non /pino- 
fum. H. L, Indian five-leav’d Si- 
napifirum, with a flefh - colour’d 
Flower, and not prickly. 

2. SINAPISTRUM 4egyptzacum he- 
biaphyllum, flore curnio, mojus fpino- 


fum. H. L. Greater prickly feven- 
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leav’d Egyptian Sinapiftrum, with a 
flefh-colour’d Flower. “ 

3. SinaPistRum Zeylanicum tri- 
phyllum & pentaphyllum vifcofum,flore 
Jiavo. Boerh, 'Three and five-leav’a 
vifcous Sinapiftrum from Ceylon, 
with a yellow Flower. 

4. SINAPISTRUM Lufitanicum tri- 
phyllum, fore rubro, filiquis cornicula~— 
tis. H. L.  Three-leav’d Portugal 
Sinapiftrum, with an horned Pod. 

5. SinaPistRuM Orientale tri+ 
phyllum, ornithopodii filiquis. Tourn. 
Cor. ‘Three-leav’d Eaftern Sinapi- 
itrum, with Birds-foot-pods. 

The firft and fecond Sorts are 
very common in Jamaica, Barbados, 
and other warm Countries in the 
Weft-Indies; but the third Sort E 
received from Dr. Boerhaave, who 
had it from Ceylon, with many other 
curious Seeds. 

Thefe Plants are preferved as Cu- 
riofities by thofe who delight in Bo- 
tanic Studies; butas they are not 
verybeautiful, nor of any great Ufe, 
they are rarely cultivated in other 
Gardens. ‘They are annual Plants, 
which perifh foon after their Seeds 
areripe; and in Eglavd muft be 
raifed in an Hot-bed in the Spring ; 
and when the Plants have acquired 
Strength, they fhould be planted in- 
to Pots, and managed as hath been 
direfted for the Female Balfamines ; 
to which Article the Reader is di- 
fired to turn, to avoid Repetition. In 
July thefe Plants maybe placed in 
the oven Air, at which time theywill 
flower ; and in S: ptember their Seeds 
will ripen ; when they fhould be 
gather’d, and preferv’d in their Pods, 
until the Seafon for fowing them. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts will 
thrive in the open Air; fo the Seeds 
of this may be fown on a Bed of 
light Earth in 4gr7/, where the Plants 
are toremain; and will require no 

other 
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other Culture, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds: in ‘une they 
will flower, and the Seeds will ripen 
in Auguft; and the Plants will foon 
after perifh. 

SISARUM, Skirret. 

The CharaGers are; 

It produces its Flowers in an Um- 
bel, which confift of feveral Leaves 
placed circularly, and expand in form 
of a Rofe: the Empalement afterward 
becomes a Fruit, compofed of two nar- 
row Seeds, that are gibbous and fur- 
row'd on one Side, but plain on the 
other: to thefe Marks muft be added, 
That the Roots are Joaped like long 
Turneps, and are joined to one Head. 

We have but one Speeres of this 
Plant; viz. 

Sisarum Germanorum. C. B. P. 
Skirret. 

This is one of the wholfomeft and 
moft nourifhing Roots that is culti- 
vated in Gardens; and yet it is at 
prefent very rare to meet with it in 
the Gardens near London: what may 
. have been the Caufe of its not being 
- more commonly cultivated, I can’t 
imagine, fince there are many Kit- 
chen-gardens which are Proper for 
this Plant. 

It may be propagated two ways ; 
viz. either by fowing the Seeds, or 
planting the Slips. ‘The former Me- 
thod is what I would chiefly recom- 
mend; becaufe the Roots which 
come from Seeds are much larger 
than thofe produced from Off-fets, 
and are much tenderer. ‘The $ea- 
fon for fowing the Seed is in the 
_ Beginning of 4pri/, and upon a moitt 
rich Soil, which fhould be well dug 
and loofened ; and being laid level, 
the Seeds fhould be fown thereon, 
and then trod in, after the common 
Method of fowing Radifhes, raking 
the Ground over them {mooth. 
In May the Plants will come up, 
at which time the Ground fhould be 
Vou. IIT, * 
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hoed over, as is practifed for Carrots, 
to deftroy the Weeds, and to cut 
out the Plants where they are too 
clofe, leaving them the firft Hoeing 
about three Inches afunder; but at’ 
the fecond Hoeing, which fhould be 
performed about a Month after the 
firft, they fhould be cut out to fix 
Inches apart at leaft, obferving to 
cut down all the Weeds; and, du- 
ring the Summer-feafon, the Weeds 
fhould be diligently hoed down, as 
faft as they are produc’d; for if 
thefe Plants are ftifled by Weeds, 
Se. they feldom come to good. 
When their Leaves are decav’d, 
their Roots may be taken up for 
Ufe ; but this fhould be done only 
as they are wanted ; for if they are 
kept long above-ground, they will 
be good for little. ‘The Leaves com- 
moniy decay in O@ober ; fo that from 
that time, till the Beginning of 


» March, when they begin to fhoot 


again, they arein Seafon; but after 
they have fhot forth green Leaves, 
the Roots become fticky, and are 
not fo good. 

The Method of propagating this 
Plant from Off-fets is as follows: 
About the Latter-end of February, 
or Beginning of March, you fhould 
dig a moift rich Spot of Ground, in 
Size proportionable to the Quantity 
of Plants intended ; then you fhould 
carefully dig up the old Roots, from 
which you fhould flip off ali the Off- 
fets, preferving their Buds on the 
Crown of each intire; after this 
you fhould open a Drill crofs the 
Spot of Ground with a Spade, in @ 
firait Line, about eight or nine 
Inches deep; into which you fhould 
place the Off-fets, about fix Inches 
apart, as upright as poffible; then 
fill the Drill up again with the Earth 
which came out of it; and at a Foot 
Diftance from the firft, make another 
Trench, laying the Off fets therein, 
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as before ; and fo continue the Drills 
ata Foot Diftance, thro” the whole 
Spot of Ground ; and if the Seafon 
fhould prove verydry, it will be proper 
to water them until they have taken 
Root in the Ground; after which 
they will require no other Care, but 
to keep the Weeds conftantly de- 
ftroyed as they are produced, in the 
manner before directed for the feed- 
ling Plants; and when their Leaves 
decay, they will be fit for Ufe, as 
before ; but after any of thefe Roots 
have feeded, they are fticky, and 


good for nothing ; fo that the Off-fets_ 


fhould never be taken from Plants 
more than one Year old. 
SISYMBRIUM, Water-creffes. 
The CharaGers are; 
It haih a Flower compofed of four 
Leaves, which are placed in form of 


a Crofs ; out of whofe Empalement 


rifes the Pointal, which afterward 


becomes a Fruit or Pod, which is di- 
wided into two Cells, by an interme- 
diate Partition ; to which the Valves 
adhere on both Sides, and furnifbed 
with Seeds that are roundifh : to thefe 
Marks muft be added, That the 


whole Appearance of the Plants is pe- 


culiar to the Species of this Genus. 
The Species are; 
1.SIS¥MBRIUM aguaticum. ‘Math. 
Common Water-creffes. 

2. SisyYMBRIUM aguaticum, foltis 
minoribus, precocius, Raii Syn. Early- 
flowering Water-crefles, with {mall- 
er Leaves. 

3. SISYMBRIUM aguaticum, ra- 
phani folio, filiqua breviori. Inf. R. 
#f, Water-radifh. 

4. SISYMBRIUM aguaticum, foliis 
Zi profundas lacinias divifis, filiqua 
breviori. Inft.R. H. Water-radith 
with deeply jagged Leaves. 

5. SISYMBRIUM pele repens, 
nafi furtii folio. Inf. R. H. Water- 
rocket. 

6. SisymBrium palufre minus, 
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filiqua afpera. Inft. R. H. The lefi- 
er Marfh-rocket, with a rough Pod. 
oH SisyMBRIUM eruce folio gla- 
bro, flore luteo. Inft. R.H, Common 
Winter-crefs. 

8. SisymBrium eruce folio’ gla- 
bro, flore pleno. Inf. R. H. Winter- 
crefs with a double Flower. 

g. SisyMBRiuM eruce folio gla- 
bro, minus FP precocius. Inft. R. H. 
Small early-flowering Winter-rocket 

10. SIsyMBRIUM eruce@ folio af- 
pero, flore luteo. Inf. R.H. Win- 
ter-crefs with a rough Rocket-leaf, 
and a yellow Flower. 

The firft and fecond Sorts of Wa- 
ter-crefles grow promifcuoufly in 
flanding Waters in moft Parts of 
England, and are indifferently ga- 
thered for Ufe. Thefe Plants have 
of late Years been generally ufed as 
Sallad-herbs in the Spring of the 
Year, and are by many People pre- 
feri’d to all other Sorts of Sallads, 
for the agreeable warm bitter Tafte ; 
and being accounted an excellent 
Remedy for the Scurvy, and to 
cleanfe “the Blood, as alfo a good 
Diuretic, they have generally ob- 
tained with moft People. Thefe are 
generally gathered in the Ditches, 
and in other ftanding Waters near 
London, to fupply the Markets; but 
whoever hath a mind to cultivate 
them, may eafily do it, by taking 
fome of the Plants from the Places 
of their natural Growth, early in the — 
Spring, being careful to preferve 
their Roots as intire as poffible, ‘and 
plant them into Mud, and then let 
the Water in upon them by degrees. 
When they have taken Root, they 
will foon Aourifh, and fpread over a 
large Compafs of Water: they 
fhould not be cut the firft Seafon, 
but fuffered to run to Seed, which — 
will fall into the Water, and "farnith 4 
a fuficient Supply of Plants after- 
ward, | 

But 
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But where the Water is fo deep, 


~ that it will not be eafy to plant them, 
the beft Method will be to get a 
~ Quantity of the Plants, juft as their 
Seeds are ripening, and throw them 
on the Surface of the Water, where 
they are defign’d to grow ; and their 
Seeds will ripen, and fall to the 
Bottom, wherethey will take Root, 
and produce a Supply of the Plants. 
Thefe Plants produce Seed the Lat- 
ter-end of Fuze, or the Beginning of 
Fuly, which is the proper Time for 
this Work. 

The third, fourth, fifth, and fixth 
Sorts are Water-plants, which grow 
in fanding Waters ; but are not ad- 
mitted into Gardens, except for the 
fake of Variety. 

The feventh and ninth Sorts grow 
wild on dry Banks in feveral Parts 
of England: thefe were formerly 
ufed as a Winter Sallad; but fince 
there have been a great Number of 
other Herbs introduced into the 
Englife Gardens, they have been in- 
tirely rejected. ‘Thefe may be pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which fhould be 
fown foon after they are ripe; and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
fhould be hoed, to feparate them 
where they are too clofe, as alfo to 
deftroy the Weeds, which is all the 
Culture they require. The Sum- 
mer following they will produce 
Seed, and the Plants perifh foon af- 
ter. But if the Seeds are permitted 
to featter, the Plants will come up, 
and become troublefome Weeds. 

The eighth Sort isa Variety of the 
feventh,which accidentallyarofe from 
Seeds ; and is preferved in fome cu- 
rious Gardens, for having a double 
Flower. This is propagated by part- 
ing the Roots ; fo that in order to 
preferve the Kind, the Plants fhould 
not be fuffered to fend forth too 
. many Flower-ftems, left they fhould 
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exhauft the Root too much to fend 
forth any Side-heads for parting. 
The beft time to-tranfplant and part * 
thefe Roots is at Michae/mas, when 
they fhould be planted into a Bed or 
Border of frefh undunged Earth, in 
an open Expofure. 

The tenth Sort is very like the 
feventh, from which it differs in 
having a rough Leaf; but may be 
cultivated in the fame manner; tho’ 
thefe are rarely allowed a Place in 
any Gardens, unlefs for the fake of 
Variety. 

SISYRINCHIUM, Spanifs Nut. 

The Chara@ers are ; 

Lt hath a Flower refembling the 
Iris, from which it differs in having 
a double Root, one lying over the other, 
after the fame manner as thofe of the 
Crocus and Gladiolus, 

The Species are ; 

1. SIsyRINCHIUM majus, flore Ju- 
tea macula notato. C. B. P. Greater 
Spanifo Nut, with a Flower mark’d 
with a yellow Spot. 

2. SISYRINCHIUM majus, flore al- 
ba macula notato. C.B. P. Greater 
Spanife Nut, with a Flower mark’d 
with a white Spot. 

3. Sisyrincuium medium. C. B. 
P. Middle Spanifo Nut. 

4. SISYRINCHIUM Creticum mon- 
tanum, angufiffimo folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Mountain Sifyrinchium of Candy, 
with a very narrow Leaf. 

5. SISYRINCHIUM Africanum, fo- 
liis longifpmis, fore albo, radice ve- 
nenata. African Sifyrinchium, with 
very long Leaves, a white Flower, 
and a poifonous Root. 

The three firft Sorts grow wild in 
Portugal and Spain, where the Roots 
are fought after; and dug up by 
Children, and the Shepherds, whe 
eat them, as alfo the Hogs; for they 
are fweet, and in Tafte refemblethe - 
Farth-nut. 
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The feurth Sort was. 
Gide. 
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difcovered in the Ifland of Crete by 
Dr. Tournefort, who fent it to the 
Royal Garden at Paris. 

Thefe Plants are preferved by the 
Curious, for the fake of Variety ; 
for they make no great Appearance: 
the time of their flowering is com- 
monly in May, or the Beginning of 
Fune, about the fame time with the 
Bulbous Iris : the Flowers come out 
alternately from their Sheaths or 
Coverings, after the manner of the 
Jris; fo that there is feldom more 
than one Flower open upon each 
Stalk at one time; but they 
fucceed each other; for there are 
commonly four or five Flowers pro- 
duced on each Stalk, when the 
Roots are ftrong: thefe Flowers are 
in fome of a fine blue Colour, fpot- 
ted with yellow; and in other Sorts 
they are of a pale- purple Colour, 
{potted with White: but the Flow- 
ers feldom continue a whole Day 
open; but.clofe up when the Sun is 
warm. 
‘The four firft Sorts are hardyPlants, 
which are multiplied by Off-fets, and 
may be treated in the fame manner 
as the Bulbous Iris; to which the 
Reader is defired to turn; where 
there are full Dire&tions exhibited, 
both for the propagating them by 
Oft-fets and Seeds ; with which Ma- 
magement thefe Flowers may be 
Cultivated. . 

The fifth Sort was brought from 
Africa, where the Inhabitants ufe 
the Root to fuddle the Fifh in the 
Rivers, in order to catch them in 
plenty. The green Leaves of this 
Sort are poifonous ; for as a Tub of 
thefe Plants, which were bringing 
to England, was plac’d on the Deck 
of the Ship, fome Hogs, getting to 
it, eat down all the Leaves; which 
{welled two of the Hogs, and killed 


em. - 
- ‘This Plant, being a Native of. a 
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warm Country,is too tender to live in 
this Climate, unlefs it is preferved 
ina good Stove; for which Reafon 
the Roots fhould be planted into Pots 
filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into the Bark-bed in the 
Stove ; which if it is preferved in a 
kindly Warmth, the Roots will 
greatly multiply. The Leaves of 
this Sort die away in Winter, and 
new ones arife in the Spring : where- 
fore the beft time to tranfplant the 
Roots is, juft before they put out new 
Leaves, which is commonly in the 
Beginning of Apri]; at which time 
the Bark-bed fhould be ftirred up, 
and renewed with fome frefh Tan; 
and the Pots muft be plunged again, | 
and frequently refrefhed with Wa- 
ter in warm Weather; which will 
make them grow very vigorous : but 
during the Winter-feafon, while the 
Leaves are decay’d, they muft not 
have much Wet, left it rot the 
Roots. Altho’ this Plant thrives 
very well in Ezgland, yet it has 
but once flowered here; and then 
but one Flower appeared, which foon 
decayed. 

SIUM, Water-parfnep. 

The CharaGers are: 

It hath a rofe-foaped umbellated 
Flower, confifiing of feveral Petals, 
wwhich are commonly equal, and 
placed orbicularly, refling upon the 
Empalement; which afterward be- 
comes a roundifo Fruit, compofed of 
two Seeds, which are gibbous and 
furrowed on one Side, but plain on the 
other: to thefe Notes muft be added, 
That the Leaves are joined together, 
and adhere to the Rib, with an odd 
Lobe at the End. 

The Species are; ert \ 
1.Sium five Apium paluftre, fo- 
liis oblongis. C.B.P. Watér-parf- 

nep, with oblong Leaves. 

2. Sium umbcllatum repens. Ger, 
Lmac, Creeping Water-parinep. 
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3. S1um Jatifolium. C. B. P. 
Broad-leav’d Water-par{nep. 

4. Srum paluftre alterum, foltis 
ferratis. Inf. R. H. Another Wa- 
ter-parfnep, with fawed Leaves. 

5. Sium foliorum conjugationibus 
laciniatis. Inf. R.H. Water-parf- 
nep with the Wings of the Leaves 
jagged. 

6. S1um aguaticum, ad alas flori- 
dum. Mor. Umb. Water - parfnep 
with Flowers growing at the Wing 
of the Leaves. 

7. Sium minimum umbellatum, fo- 
kiis variis. Pluk. Alm. The leaft 
Water-parfnep, with variable Leaves. 

8. Sium alterum, olufatri facie. 
Lob. Icon. Long-leav’d Water- 
hemlock. 

9. Sium arvenfe, five fegetum. Inft. 
R. H. Corn-parfley or Honewort. 

10. Stum aromaticum, Sifon offici- 
narum. Inff.R.H.  Stone-pariley, 
or Cerman Amomum. 

The firft, fecond, third, feventh, 
and eighth Sorts grow pretty com- 
mon in Ditches, Ponds, and other 
fianding Waters, in divers Parts of 
England ; but are not cultivated, be- 
caufe they will not live on dry 
Ground. The fecond Sort is di- 
rected to be ufed in Medicine by the 
College of Phyficians, and is efteem- 
ed very good in fcrophulous Cafes, 
The firft Sort is by fome People mif- 
taken for Water-creffes, and is 
fometimes yathered as fuch, and 
eaten, tho’ they are very differnt 
Plants. 

The eighth Sort is a very poifon- 
ous Plant, which was by Dr. Wepfer 
taken for the Hemlock of the An- 
tients; who has written a Treatife of 
this Plant, in which he has mention- 
ed a Number of Inflances of the 
noxious Quality thereof: fo that 
it fhould be extirpated from Places 
near Habitations, in order to pre- 
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vent any Mifchief which may hapé 
pen by Perfons ufing it thro’ Igno- 
rance, 

The fourth, fifth, and fixth Sorts 
grow in ftanding Waters in France, 
Germany, and fome other Parts of 
Europe ; but are not Natives of this 
Country. Thefe are fometimes pre- 
ferved in Botanic Gardens, for Va- 
riety-fake; and are not ufed in Me- 
dicine. . 

The ninth and tenth Sorts grow 
on dry Banks, and under Hedges, 
in feveral Parts of England; but are 
rarely cultivated in Gardens. The 
ninth Sort has been by fome Writers 
greatly efteemed for difcuffing hard 
Swellings of the Face; which’ by 
fome Country - people are called 
Hones; wherefore the Name of 
Honewort was given to this Plant, 
on account of that Quality. The 


Seeds of the tenth Sort are ufed in 


Medicine, as one of the leffer warm 
Seeds. This is called Amomum by 
the Germans, tho’ it is not what the 
Antients meant by that Name. 

All thefe Sorts may be cultivated 
by Seeds, which fhould be fown in 
Autumn foon after they are ripe: 
thofe Sorts which grow in ftanding 
Waters, mutt be {cattered into fuch 
Places ; but the other Sorts may be 
fown on a fhady Border, where the 


_ Plants will come up in the Spring, 


and require no farther Care, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds; and 
where they grow too clofe together, 
to thin them, fo as to allow them 
room to grow. 
thefe Plants will produce Flowers 
and Seeds; foon after which the 
Roots will perifh. s 

SMALLAGE. Vide Apium. 

SMILAX, Rough Bindweed. 

The Charafers are; 

The Flower confifis of feveral 

Leaves, which are placed circularly, 
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The fecond Year . | 
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‘and expand in form of a Rafe, whofe 


Pointal afterward becomes a Fruit, 
or foft roundifh Berry, containing 
oval-/baped Seeds. 

The Species are ; . 

1. SMILAXx a/fpera, fruu rubente. 
C.B.P. Rough Bindweed, witha 
red Fruit. 

2. SMILAX wviticulis afperis, foliis 
dongis anguftis mucronatis levibus, 
auriculis ad bafim rotundioribus. Pluk. 
Phyt. Rough Bindweed, with long 
narrow - pointed fmooth Leaves, 
having round Ears at the Bafe. 

3. SmiLax viliculis afperis, Virgi- 
niana, folio hederacco levi, Zarza 
nobiliffima nobis. Pluk. Phyt. Rough 
Virginian Bindweed, with a {mooih 
Ivy-leaf, commonly called Zarza- 
parilla. 

4. Smicax Orientalis, farmentis 
aculeatis, altiffimas arbores fcandenti- 
bus, foliis non fpinofis. Tourn. Cor. 

-Eaftern rough Bindweed, with 
prickly Shoots, and fmooth Leaves. 

5. SMiLax levis, lauri folio, bac- 
cis nigris. Catefo. Hift. Nat. Carob. 
Smooth Bindweed, with a Bay-leaf, 
and black Berries. 

6. SmiLax non /pinofa humilis, fo- 
hits ariftolochie, baccis rubris. Catefb. 
Hift. Nat. Car. Dwarf fmooth 
Bindweed, with a Birthwort - leaf, 
and red Berries. 

7. SMiLax bryonie nigre foliis, 
caule fpinofo, baccis nigris. Catrfe. 
Hift: Nat. Carol. Bindweed with 
black Bryony-leaves, a prickly Stalk, 
and black Berries. 

8. Smitax Caroliniana, fipite 
quadrato leni, foliis anguftis afperis, 
auriculis ad bafim angulofis. Pluk. 
Phyt. Carolina Bindweed, with 
{quare fmooth Shoots, and rough 
narrow Leaves, which have eornered 
Ears at their Bafe. ) 

9. SMILAx foliis latis, in margine 

Spinofis, Caroliniana, flipite leni qua- 
érato. Pluk. Phyt. Carolina Bind- 
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weed, with broad Leaves, having 
Spines on their Edges, and a {mootli 
f{quare Shoot. 

10. SMivax a/fpera Bermudenfis, 
grandioribus foliis cordiformibus, ras 
dice furcylofa. Pluk. Phyt. Rough 
Bindweed of Bermudas, with large 
heart-fhaped Leaves, anda Root full 
of Shoots. 

11. SMiLax claviculata, hedere 
folio, tota levis, e Terra Mariana. 
Pluk. Phyt. Smooth Bindweed, with 
‘Tendrils, and an Ivy - leaf, from 
Maryland. 

12. Sm1Lax viticulis afperis, Vir« 
giniana, foliis anguftis levibus, nullis 
auriculis predita. Pluk. Phyt, Vir- 
ginian Bindweed, withrough Shoots, 
and {mooth narrow Leaves, having 
no Ears. 

13. SMiLax Virginiana, /pinis in- 
nocuis armata, latis canelle foliis, 
radice arundinacea crafla & carnofa. 
Pluk. Phyt. Virginian Bindweed, 
armed with innocent Spines, broad 
Cinnamon-leaves, and a thick flefhy 
Root, call’d baftard China. 

14. SmiLax Americana levis, 
canelle foliis, baccis rubris. Smooth 
American Bindweed, with Cinna- 
mon-leaves, and red Berries. 

15. SmMILAx a/pera Americana, 
ariftolochia foliis longiortbus, ad ba- 
fim auriculatis. Rough American 
Bindweed, with longer Birthwort- 
leaves, with Ears at their Bafe, whofe 
Root is the Zarzaparilla of the 
Shops. 

16. SmiLax Americana levis, 
tamni folio, claviculis longioribus 
donato. Smooth American Bind- 
weed, with a black Bryony-leaf, 
fending forth long Tendrils. 

17. SMILAX Americana levis, la- 
tifime folio, auriculis ad baftim re- 
tundioribus. Smooth American Bind- 
weed, with a very broad Leaf, hav- 
ing round Ears at the Bafe. . 

18, Suruax unifolia humillima. 
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dxf. R.H. The lowelt Bindweed or 


One-blade. 

_ Thefe Plants are preferved in the 
Gardens of fuch as are curious in Bo- 
tany, for their Variety ; but there is 


‘no great Beauty or Ufe in them ; fo 


that they are not very commonly 
cultivated in other Gardens. 

The fourth Sort here mentioned 
was difcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Lewant. This is a very rambling 
Plant, which climbs up Trees, and 
rifés to a great Height in the Places 
of its natural Growth; but is an 
humbler Plant in this Country. This 
may be propagated by Seeds, or from 
Off-fets taken from the old Roots; 
and is hardy enough to live in the 
open Air in this Country, provided 
it is planted under Trees, where it 
may be a little protected in Win- 
ter. 

The firft, fecond, third, fifth, 
fixth, feventh, eighth, ninth, ele- 
venth, twelfth, and thirteenth Sorts 
are Natives of Carolina, Virginia, 
and the other Northern Parts of 
America, where they grow in the 
Woods in the greateft Shade. Thefe 
may alfo be propagated by Seeds, or 
Off-fets from the old Roots, as the 
former. Moft of thefe Plants are 
preferved in Pots in the Gardens of 
the Curious ; but they will endure 
the Cold of our Winters in the open 
Air very well, and may be rendered 
ornamental by planting them under 
Trees in Wildernefs-quarters, where 
they will fill up and cover the 
Ground ; and may be difpofed fo as 
to make an agreeable Variety. Thefe 
Plants require a Soil rather moift 
than dry; and if it be tolerably 
light, they will thrive much better 
than in a very flrong one. 

The tenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, 
fixteenth, and feventeenth Sorts are 
Natives of the warmer Parts of Amze- 
rica; fo are moxe tender than either 
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of the former. 
difcovered at Campechy by Mr. Robert 
Millar, Surgeon, who fent Samples 
of them to Exg/anxd; the Root of the 
fifteenth Sort is the Zarzaparilla, 
which is directed by the College of 
Phyficians to be ufed in Medicine. - 


Thefe Sorts are propagated by. 


Seeds or Off-feis, in the fame man- 
near as thofe before-mentioned ; but 
thefe muft be preferved in Pots, and 
fheltered in Winter, otherwife they 
will not live in this Country. As 
thefe Plants rarely produce Seeds in 
England, they are commonly in- 
creafed by. parting their Roots ; the 
beft time for doing of this is in 
March, jak before they fend forth 
new Shoots from their Roots; for al- 
though the old Shoots abide, and re- 
tain their Leaves throughout the 
Year, yet there are every Spring new 
Shoots fent ferth from their Roots, 


which come up like the fmall Shoots. 


of Afparagus, with a naked Stem ; 
but afterward they fend forth Side- 
branches, which are befet with 
Leaves. Some of thefe Sorts great- 
ly multiply by their creeping Roots, 
which will extend to a great Diftance, 
provided they are not confin’d ; but 
when they extend their Roots very 
far, they feldom produce very ftrong 
Shoots ; nor do they make fo good 
an Appearance as when they grow 
clofe and thick. 

When the Seeds of thefe Plants 
are obtained from abroad, they fhould 
be fown in Pots filled with frefh light 
Earth, and planged into a moderate 
Hot -bed, obferving to water the 
Earth frequently to keep it moitt; 
becaufe the Seeds, being hard, will 


not vegetate without a confiderable _ 
Share of Moifture; and many times — 


remain in the Ground a whole Year, 
before they grow; fo that if the 
Plants do not conie up the firft Sea- 
fon, the Pots fhould be kept clean 
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from Weeds all the Summer ; and in 
Winter they fhould be fheltered from 
Froft under a common Frame ;_ the 
fo'lowing Spring they muft be again 
plunged into the Hot-bed, which 
will bring the Plants up very foon. 
When the Plants are come up, they 
muft be conftantly kept clear from 
Weeds, and frequently watered in 
warm Weather; and toward the 
End of May they fhould be enured to 
the open Air by degrees ; and in Fuze 
they may be removed out of the Bed, 
and placed abroad in a fheltered Si- 
tuation, where they fhould remain 


till the Froft comes on in Autumn ; © 


when they muit be removed into 
Shelter. Thefe Plants fhould remain 
untranfplanted in the Seed-pots, till 
the following Spring, when they 
fhould be turned out of the Pots, and 
carefully feparated: thetender Sorts 
fhould be planted in Pots fill’d with 
frefh Earth ; and if they are plunged 
into a very temperate Hot-bed, it 
will caufe them to take new Root 
very foon, and greatly ftrengthen 
the Plants. But the hardy Kinds 
may be planted abroad under 
Trees, where (if they are kept clear 
from Weeds, until they have cbtain- 
ed fufficient Strength to overbear the 
Weeds) they will make anagrceable 
Variety, amongtt other hardy Wood- 
plants. : 

The eighteenth Sort dies to the 
Root every Year, and rifes in the 
Spring: it is a very humble Plant, 


feldom rifing above four Inches high: 


this increafes by its creeping Root; 
for it rarely produces Seeds in this 
Country. . It is a very hardy Plant, 
and grows in Woods; but it is not 
a Native of Exzgland. I obferved it 


growing plentifully in a Wood near. 


the Hague, in a moift light fandy 
Soil ; fo that whoever would culti- 
vate this Plant, fhould plant it in 
fuch Situations. ‘The beft time to 


tranfplant this Plant is in the Au- 
tumn, when the Leaves are decay’d. 

SMYRNIUM, Alexanders. 

The Charafers are; 

The Flowers are produced in Um. 
bels, confifting of feveral Leaves, 
which are placed orbicularly, and ex- 
pand in form of a Rofe: thefe reft up- 
on the Empalement, which afterward 
becomes an almoft globular Fruit, com- 


pred of two pretty thick Seeds, fome- 


- times foaped like a Crefeent, gibbous, 


and ftreak’d on one Side, and plain om 
the other. 
The Species are ; 
1.Smyrnium. Matth, Common 
Alexanders. 

2. SMYRNIUM peregrinum, rotun- 
do folio, C.B.P. Foreign Alex- 
anders, with a round Leaf. 

3. SMyRNIUM peregrinum, folio 
oblongo. C.B.P. Foreign Alexan- 
ders, with an oblong Leaf. 

4.SmM¥Rn1UM Creticum, paludapii 
foliis. T. Cor. Candy Alexanders, 
with a Smallage-leaf. 

The firft of thefe Sorts (which is 
that order’d by the College for me- 
dicinal Ufe) grows wild in divers 
Parts of Exgland, and at prefent is 
feldom cultivated in Gardens; tho’ 
formerly it was greatly ufed in the 
Kitchen, before Celery was fo much 
cultivated, which hath taken place 
of Alexanders, in moft Peoples Opi- 
nion. ‘The other Sorts are preferv- 
ed in Botanic Gardens for Variety ; 
but may either of them be cultivated 
for the Ufe of the Kitchen. The 
fecond Sort is muck preferable to 
the firft for blanching, as I have 
tried ; and will be tenderer, and not 
quite fo ftrong, a 

All thefe Plants may be propaga- 
ted by fowiig their Seeds upon an 
open Spot of Ground in 4uguff, as 
foon as they are ripe; for if they are 
preferved ull Spring, they often mil- 
carry, or at leak de not come up oa 
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“il the! fecond Year's whereas thofe 


fown inAutumn rarelyfail of coming 


up foon afterChriftmas,and will make | 


much ftronger Plants than the other. 

In the Spring thefe Plants fhould 
be hoed out, fo as to leave them ten 
Inches or a Foot apart each Way; 
and ,during the following Summer, 
they muft be conftantly clear’d from 
Weeds, which, if permitted to yrow 
amongit them, will draw them up 
flender, and render them good for 
little. In February following the 
Plants willl fhoot up again vigo- 
roufly ; at which time the Earth 
‘muft be drawn up to each Plant, to 
blanch them ; and in three Weeks 
after, they will be fit for Ufe; when 
they may be dug up, and the white 
Part preferved, which may be ftew’d, 
and eaten as Celery. 

SNAP-DRAGON. Vide Antir- 
rhinum. : 

SNEEZEWORT. Vide 
mica. 
SNOWDROP. “Fide Galanthus. 

SOLANOIDES, Baftard Night- 
fhade. 

The Chara@Gers are; 

It hath a rofe-/baped Flower, con- 

fifling of frve Leaves, whofe Pointal 


afterward becomes a roundifb Fruit, 


Ptar- 


having one hard Seed, which is co- 


werd with a thin Pulp, fo as to have 

the Appearance of a Berry. 
The Species are ; 

1. SOLANOIDES Americana, cir- 
cee foliis canefcentibus. Tourn. Ame- 
rican Solanoides, with hoary Inchan- 
ters-nightfhade-leaves. 

2, SOLANOIDES Americana, cir- 
cee foliis glabris. Tourn. American 
Solanoides with fmooth Inchanters- 
nightfhade- leaves. | 

This Genus of Plants was efta- 
blifhed by Dr. Tournefort ; the Cha- 
racters of which are publifh’d in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris; but Dr. Linzaus has fuppo- 
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fed this to be the fame with Father 


Plumier’s Genus of Rivina; fo he 
has applied Plumier’s Title to thefe 
Plants ; and acufesPlumier of make- 
ing a Blunder in his Figure, in put- 
ting eight Stamina to each Flower $ 
whereas thefe Plants have but four : 
but the Miftake is Linneus’s$ for the 
Flowers of Plumier’s Rivina have 
eight Stamina ; but thofe Plants are 
very different from thefé of the So- 
lanoides. 

Thefe Plants are Natives of the 
warmer Parts of America, from 
whence their Seeds have been 
brought into Europe ; and the Plants 
are now become pretty common in 
the Gardens of the Curious. They : 
are propagated by Seeds, whith 
fhould be fown on an Hot-bed early 
in the Spring ; and when the Plants 
are come up, they fhould be tranf- 
planted each into a feparate fmall 
Pot fill’d with frefh l'gnt Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, obferving to fhade 
them from the Sun, until they have 
taken new Root; after which time 
they muft have a large Share of Air 
admitted to them in warm Weather, 
and they muft be conftantly watered: 
when the Plants have obtained 
Strength, they fhould be enured to 
bear the gpen Air by degrees; and 
in June they fhould be fhifted into 
larger Pots, and removed either into 
the Stove, or an airy Glafs- cafe, 
where they may have a large Share 
of Air in warm Weather; and if 
they are duly watered, they will 
thrive, and produce Flowers in Fa- 
Jy, and their Fruit will ripen in Sep- 
tember ; but there will bea Succeffion 
of Flowers and Fruit all the Winter, 
provided the Plants are preferved in 
a moderate Temperature of Heat ; 
fo that the Fruit of thefe Plants af- 
ford an agreeable Variety in the 
Stove in Winter ; for being of a 

bright. 
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bright red Colour, and growing in 
long Bunches, they makea fine Ap- 
pearance. Thefe Plants will abide 
feveral Years, and produce plenty of 
Flowers and Fruit : but they fhould 
conftantly remain in Shelter ; for if 
they are expofed in Summer, they 
will lofe their large Leaves, and ap- 
pear ftinted ; nor will the Fruit con- 
tinue on the Plants; fo that the beft 
way is, to let them remain always 
in the Stove, giving them a large 
Share of Air in Summer, which will 
keep them in Vigour, and -render 
them beautiful. 

The Fruit of thefe Plants afford 
a fine red Colour, when bruifed; but 
it foon fades on Paper; which ren- 
ders it worth little. IPf a Quantity 
of thefe Fruit is fqueez’d into a 
Glafs of fair Water, fo as to colour 
the Water of a deep-red, and a Stem 
of Flowers of the ‘Tuberofe put into 
the Glafs, it will in one Night im- 
bibe fo much of the Liquor, as to 
variegate the Flowers with a Rofe- 
colour. 

SOLANUM, Nightfhade. 

The Charaders are 5 

The Flower confifis of one Leaf, 
ewhich is divided into five Parts, and 
expands in form of aStar: from the 
Flower-cup rifes the Pointal, which 


afterward becomes a-rouygd or oval 


foft fucculent Fruit, containing many | 


frat Seeds in each. 
The Species are ; 

1. SOLANUM officinarum, acinis 
nigricantibus, C.B. P, Common 
Nightfhade of the Shops, with black 
Fruit. 

2. SOLANUM offcinarum, acinis 
puniceis: C. B. P. Nighthhade with 
red Fruit. 

3. SOLANUM offcinarum, acinis 
Juteis. C..R. P.  Nightfhade with 
yellow Fruit. 

4. SoLanum feandens, feu dulca- 
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mara. C. B. P.- Perennial climb- 


ing Nightfhade, commonly called _ 
_ Bitter-fweet. ; 


5. Soranum fandens, feu dulca- 
mara, fore albo. C. B. P, Peren- 
nial climbing Nightthade, with a 
white Flower. 

6. Soranum fcandens, foliis va- 
riegatis. H. R. Par, Perennial 


climbing Nightfhade, with variega- 


ted Leaves, 

7. SoLanuM fruticofum baccife- 
-rum. C. B. P, Shrubby berry-bear- 
ing Nightfhade, commonly called 
Amomum Plinii. 

8. SonanumGuineenfe, frufiu ma- 
gno inflar cerafi nigerrimo umbellato, 
Boerb. Ind. Nightthade from Guz- 
mey, with large Fruit, refembling 
black Cherries, which grow in an 
Umbel. 

9. SoLanum /piniferum frutcfcens, 
Spinis igneis, Americanum, Pluk. Phyt. 
Shrubby and thorny AmericanNight- 
fhade, with fire-colour’d Thorns. 

10. SoLANUM /pinofum, maxime 
tomentofum. Bocce. Rar. Plant. 'Thor- 
ny Nightfhade, very much cover’d 
with a Wool or Down. 

11. SOLANUM Americanum fpino- 
Sum, foliis melongone, fruiu mammo- 
Jo. D. Lig. Tourn. Thorny <Ame- 
rican Nightfhade, with Leaves like 
thofe of Mad-apple, and a Fruit 
fhaped like an inverted Pear, com- 
monly called in Barbados Bachelors- 
pear. 

12. SOLANUM pomiferum frute- 
Jcens Africanum fpinofum nigricans, 
frore boraginis, foliis profunde lacini- 
atis. H. L. Shrubby African ap- 
ple-bearing Nightfhade, with black 
Thorns, a Flower like Borage, and 
deeply jagged Leaves ; commonly 
called Pomum Amoris. er 

13. SOLANUM Americanum fpino- 
fum herbaceum, acanihi folio, flore 
amplo carules. Hout,  Pijckly -her- 
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baceous American Nightfhade, with 
a Bears-breech-leaf, and a large blue 
Flower. 

14. SoLanum Americanum fpino- 
fijimum berbaceum, anguria folio, 
frore luteo. Houft. The moft prick- 
ly AmericanNighthhade,with aWater- 
melon-leaf, and a yellow Flower. 

15. SoranumAmericanum, frute- 
feens &F fpinofum, quercus folio, bac- 
cis rubris. Houft. Shrubby and 
prickly American Nightfhade, with 
an Oak-leaf, and red Berries, 

16. Sotanum Americanum bacci- 
ferum, caule F foliis tomento incanis 
Spinofis, flore luteo, fructu croceo. 
Sloan. Cat. Berry-bearing Ameri- 
can Nightfhade, with hoary Stalks 
and Leaves, a yellow Flower, and 
faffron-colour’d Fruit, 

17. SoLanum Americanum fruti- 
cofum bacciferum fpinofum, flore ceru- 
deo. Sloan, Shrubby berry-bearing 
American Nighthhade, with a blue 
Flower. 

18. Soranum Americanum, fru- 
tefcens §F fpinofum, flore magno albo. 
Houft. Prickly and fhrubby Ameri- 
can Nightfhade, with a large white 
Flower. ; 

19. Soranum Americanum, fcan- 
dens &F frutefcens, fore magno caru- 
leo, frudu rubro. Houft. Shrubby 
climbing American Nightfhade, with 
a large blue Flower, and a red 
Fruit. 

20. SoLanumM Americanum fru- 
tefcens, non [pinofum, lauri folio, flare 
racemofo evruleo. Houff. Smooth 
fhrubby American Nightfhade, with 
a Bay-leaf, and blue Flowers grow- 
ing in Clufters. 

21. SoLANUM Americanum, fru- 
tefcens S fpinofum, foliis infra tomen- 
tofis, flore magna ceruleo. Houft. 
Shrubby and prickly American Night- 

fhade, with Leaves which are hoary 
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underneath, and a large blue Flow- 
er. ; 

22. Soranum Americanum arbe- 
refeens, verbafei folio, fracu flave- 
Scente majori. Plum, Tree-like dme- 
rican Nightfhade, with a Mullein- 
leaf, and a larger yellow Fruit. 

23. SoranuM Bonarienfe arlore- 
feens, papas floribus. Hort.Elth.Tree- 
like Nighthhade of Buenos Ayres, 
with Flowers like the Potato. 

24. SoLranum Bahamenfe arbore- 


Scens, folio finuato. Hort. Elth. Tree- | 


like Nightfhade from the Babama 
Jflands, with a finuated Leaf. 

25. Soranum Jignofum Africanum 
Sempervirens, laurinis foliis. H. Amft. 
Woody ever-green Africgn Night- 
fhade, with Bay-leaves. 

26. SoLanum Americanum [can- 
dens, foliis tomentofis. Plum. Climb- 
ing American Nightfhade, with wool- 
ly Leaves. 

27. SOLANUM Americanum fcan- 
dens, aculeatum, hyofcyami folio, flore 
intus albo, extus purpureo. Plum. 
Climbing prickly American Night- 
fhade, with an Henbane-leaf, and a 
Flower white within, and purple on 
the Outfide. ; 

28. SoLaANuM Americanum fruti- 
cofum, perfice foliis, aculeatum.P lum. 
Shrubby and prickly AmericanNight- 
fhade, with, Peach-leaves. 

29. Soranum dulcamarum Afri- 
canum, foliis craffs hirfutis. Hort. 
Eith, Climbing African Nightthade, 
with hairy thick Leaves. | 

30. Soranum Americanum arbe- 
refcens, non fpinofum, flore parvo re. 
bente, fruétu aurco. Houf?. Smooth 
American tree-like Nighthhade, with 
a {mall redifh Flower, and a gold- 
colour’d Fruit. | 

31. Soranum Americanum arba- 


refcens, non fpinofum, lauri folio af- 


pero, floribus umbellatis albis. Houft. 


Smooth 
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Smooth tree-like American Night- 
fhade, with a rough Bay-leaf, and 
white Flowers growing in Umbels. 
The firft Sort is now very com- 
mon upon Dunghils, and on rich 
cultivated Soils, in many Parts of 
England ; where it often becomes a 
troublefome Weed. ‘This is the 
Sort which the College of Phyficians 
have directed to be us’d in Medicine, 


under the Title of Solanum hortenfe : 


and although it is now become a 
very troublefome, Weed in many 
Gardens near London, yet it is not a 
Native of this Country, but is fup- 
pos’d to have been brought original- 
ly from America; from whence the 
greater Part of ‘the Species of this 
Genus have been introduc’d into Ez- 
rope. The fecond and third Sorts 
are very near to the firft, differing 
from it in the Colour of their Fruits, 
and the Plants being woolly. ‘The 
third Sort I have received from the 
Tfland of Barbados two or three dif- 
ferent times; fol fuppofe it to be a 
Weed of that Country. The eighth 
Sort produces much larger Fruit 
than either of the former, and the 
Plantswillgrowprpportionablylarger, 
The fourth Sort is a climbing 
woody Plant, which grows in the 
Hedgesin divers Parts of England; 
and is by fome planted in Gardens, 
to coverArbours, or fhady Walks, in 
London, and other clofe Places, where 
few other Plants will thrive. This 
Plant is alfo ufed in Medicine, for 
fome particular Preparations; but 
the Herb-folks in the Markets often 
fell this inftead of the Garden Night- 
fhade, which is a cooling Plant, and 
this an hot acrid one; which ren- 
ders it contrary to the Intention of 
the Ointment, wherein Nightfhade 
is one of the Ingredients. 
The Sort with white Flowers is a 


_ Variety of the former, as alfo that 


with variegated Leaves ; both which 
are preferv'd by thofe who are very 


SO 
curious in colleéting the various 
Kinds of Plants. 
Thefe may be eafily propagated 
by laying down their Branches, or 


‘by planting their Cuttings in the 


Spring upon a moift Soil’; where 
they will foon take Root, and may 
afterward be tranfplanted where 
they are to remain. . 

The Amomum Plinii is propagated 
in great Plenty, for the Beauty of 


“ itslarge red Fruit, which is always 


ripe in Winter ; fo that when the 
Trees have plenty of Fruit, they 
make a veryhandfomeAppearance in 
aGreen-houfe, when intermix’d with 
Orange, Myrtle, and other Exotics. 
This Plant may be propagated by 
fowing its Seeds ina Pot of rich 
Earth in the Spring, placing it up- 
on a moderate Hot-bed, which will 
greatly facilitate the Growth of the 
Seeds : the Earth in the Pot fhould 
be frequently water’d ; for if it is 
kept too dry, the Seeds will not 
grow. When the Plants are come 
up, you fhould make a gentle Hot- 
bed, which muft be cover'd with rich 
Earth about fix Inches thick ; in this 
they fhould be planted about fix 


Inches Diftance each Way, andthe © — 


Bed arch’d over with Hoops, Ge. 
and cover’d withMats, to fhade them 
from the Sun and Cold ; obferving 
frequently to water them. 

When the Plants have acquir’d 
Strength, and the Seafon becomes 
favourable, you muft enure them to 
bear the open Air by degrees, to’ 
which they fhould be fully expo- 
fed in Fune 3; when alfo they 
fhould be taken up, with aBall 
of Earth to the Root of. each 
Plant, and placd feparately in Pots 
fill’d with rich Earth; which muft 
be fet in a fhady Situation, and fre- 
quently water’d until they have ta- 
ken Root ;.after which they may be 
remoy’d into a more open sin 
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and plac’d among other Exotic 
Plants; but they require a great 
Plenty of Water in dry Weather ; 
without which they feldom produce 
much Fruit. 

In Winter they muft be remov’d 
into the Green-houfe, and placed in 
the coldeft Part of the Houfe,where 
they may have as much free Air as 
poflible in mild Weather ; being fo 
hardy, as many times to endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters abroad, 
when planted in a warm Situation ; 
fo that they only require to be fhel- 
ter’d from fevere Froft. 

Thefe Plants fhould be annually 
Shifted about theLatter-end of April, 
when their Roots fhould be pared 
round, cutting off all the mouldy Fi- 
bres which were next the Pot, and 
the Pots ‘fill’d up with frefh rich 
Earth ; which will ftrengthen their 
Flowers, and caufe them to produce 
plenty of Fruit; which (as I faid be- 
fore) ripens in Winter, and being of 
the Shape and Size of Cherries, are 
commonly call’d Winter Cherries by 
the Gardeners. 

The ninth and eleventh Sorts are 
much tenderer than the former, be- 
ing brought from the warm Parts of 
America. Thefe are alfo propagated 
by fowing their Seeds in the Spring 
upon a good Hot-bed; and when 
the Plants arecome up, they fhould 
be each tranfplanted into afeparate 
{mall Pot fill’d with rich Earth, and 
plung’d into a frefh Hot-bed, obfery- 
ing to water and fhade them until 
they have taken Root; after which 
they fhould have Air and Water in 
proportion to the Heat of the Seafon, 
and the Bed in which they are pla- 
ced ; and when their Roots have fill- 
ed thePots in which they were plant- 
ed (which they wilido ina Month’s 
time, if they thrive), they muft be 
fhaken out; and after having gen- 


_ tly pared of the Fibres which grew 
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next the Pot, they fhould be placed 
in Pots a Size larger, which muft be 
fill’d with frefh rich Earth, and plun- 
ged into a frefh Hot-bed, to bring 
the Plants forward, obferving to 
water them frequently ; for they 
will not thrive without plenty of 
Moifture in warm Weather. 

In Fly thefe Plants may be enu- 
red to bear the open Air by degrees, 
into which they may be remov’d, if 
the Seafon be warm ; but otherwife 
they muft always be preferv’d either 
under Glaffes, or in the Stove ; and 
if they are placed in the open Air, 
they fhould not remain there longer 
than the End of September left the 
Nights, growing cold, fhould hurt 
them. During the Winter-feafon 
they muft be preferv’d in the Stove, 
obferving to water them frequently ; 
and the fecond Year they will pro- 
duce Flowers and Fruit. . 

The tenth and twelfth Sorts are 
not fo tender as the laft’ ; but re- 
quire an open airy Glafs-cafe, ora 
warm Green-houfe in Winter ; but 
in Summer may be expos’d in the 
open Air with other Exotic Plants. 
Thefe may be propagated by fowing 
their Seeds on an Hot-bed, as the 
former; and fhould be manag'd as 
hath been direéted for them, with 
this Difference, that they may be 
much fooner expos’d to the open 
Air, and fhould not be bred fo 
tenderly. Thefe are preferv’d for 
their odd Appearance, by fuch as are 
curious in cultivating Exotic Plants : 
their Fruits, being ripe inWinter, af- 
ford a Variety in the Green-houfe ; 
and theirLeaves and Flowers, being 
very remarkable in their Colour, 
Shape, &c. render them worthy of 
a Place in every good Colle&tion of 
Plants. 

There is alfo another Variety, 
which differs very much from the 
tenth Sort, though call’d by that 

Name 
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Name in moft of the Exglifs Gar- 
dens where it is preferv’d ; which I 
believe came from Virginia, and be- 
ing fomewhat like the Figure given 
by Pere Boccone of the tenth Sort, I 
fuppofe was taken forthe fame 
Plant ; but they are very different 
from eachother, as appear’d by fome 
Plants which I rais’d trom Seeds fent 
me by Signior 77//7, Profeflor of Bo- 


tany at Pifa, of Boccone’s Plant, and ~ 


others rais’d from the old Sort, which 
eame from Virginia; both which, 
being cultivated together, retain’d a 
fpecific Difference. | 
The thirteenth, fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, twen- 
tieth, thirtieth, and thirty-firft Sorts 
were difcover’d by the late Dr. Hou/- 
toun, near La Vera Cruz in America, 
from whence he fent their Seeds to 
England; many of which have fuc- 
ceeded in feveral curious Gardens, 
where the Plants are now growing. 
The thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
&xteenth Sorts, being annual Plants, 
rarely produce ripe Seeds in Exgland ; 
but the others are abiding Plants, 
which flower every Year, and fome- 
times perfect their Fruit in this 
Country. 
Thefe, being Natives of a warm 
-Country, mutt be rais’d on an Hot- 
bed early in the Spring ; and when 
the Plants are fit to remove, they 
muft be each planted in a feparate 
{mall Pot fill’d with frefh rich Earth, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed of Tanners Park, obferving to 
fhade them from the Sun until they 
have taken new Root; after which 
time, they fhould have a large Share 
of frefh Air admitted to them in 
warm Weather, and may be plenti- 
fully water’d. Toward the Latter- 
end of Fune it will be proper to 
harden the Plants to endure the open 
Air; and foon after they fhould be 
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remov’d into the Stove, where they 
muft have as much free Air as pof- 
fible in warm Weather; but as the 
Cold approaches in Autumn, they 
muft be carefully proteéted there- 
from; and in Winter they fhould be 
kept in a moderate Temperatare of 
Warmth, otherwife they will not 
live in this Country. 

Some of thefe Sorts will bear to 
be expos’d in the open Air, in the 
Heat of Summer, provided they are 
plac’d in a warm Situation; but if 
the Seafon fhould prove cold, they 
will not thrive abroad; wherefore 
it will be better to let them remain 
in the Stove, and open the Glaffes 
in Front, and at the Top of the 
Stove, every Day, to admit as much 
Air as poffible in hot Weather; with 
which Management they will thrive 
much better tlian in the open Air. 

The fixteenth and feventeenth 
Sorts were difcover’d by Sir Hans 


Sloane in Famaica, where they grow 


in plenty. The Seeds of thefe were 
alfo fent to Exgland by the late Dr. 
William Houftoun. 

The twentieth Sort was difcover- 
ed by the late Dr. William Houffoun, 
at Campechy, where it hath been 
found in great Plenty by Mr. Robert 
Millar, a Surgeon, who fent the 
Seeds to England. 

The twenty - fecond, twenty - fe- 
venth, and twenty-eighth Sorts 
were difcover’d by Father P/umier 
in fome of the French Settlements in 
the We/t- Indies ; and have fince been 
found by Mr. Robert Millar, near 
Carthagena in America, from whence 
he fent their Seeds. | 

The twenty-third Sort was fent 
from Buenos Ayres ; and the twelfth 
Sort is a Native of the Bahama 
Ilands. 

Ali thefe, being Natives of warm 
Countries, mut be treated in the 

fame 
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fame manner as hath been directed 
for the former Sorts ; otherwife they 
will not thrive in England. 

The twenty-fifth and twenty-fixth 
Sorts, being Natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope, are lefs tender than any 
of the other Kinds. Thefe mutt be 
preferv’d in Pots, and plac’d in a 
good Green-houfe in Winter, where 
they fhould havea large Share of free 
Air in mild Weather ; but muft be 
fecur’d againft Froft, during the 
Winter-feafon. ‘They will require 
to be frequently refrefh’d with Wa- 
ter; but incold Weather it muft be 
given to them in moderate Quanti- 
ties; and in Summer the Plants 
fhould be plac’d in the open Air, in 
a warm-fhelter’d Situation, during 
which Seafon they will requirea more 
plentiful Supply of Water in dry 
Weather ; for they are thirfty Plants, 
as are all of the Tribe. 

The climbing Sorts of Nightfhade 
may’ be propagated by Cuttings, 
which fhould be taken off in May; 
and thofe of the tender Kinds fhould 
be planted in Pots filled with frefh 
Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark, where they fhould 
be carefully fcreen’d from the Heat 
of the Sun every Day, until they 
have taken Root ; after which they 
may be treated in the fame manner 
as thofe Plants which come from 
Seeds. But the twenty-ninth Sort, 
which is more hardy, will not re- 
quire fo much Care; for if the Cut- 

‘tings of this Kind are planted ina 
fhady Border, they will take Root, 
and may be afterward taken up, and 
potted, and placed in a warm Situa- 
tion in the open Air till Odober, 
when they muft be remov’d into the 
Green-houfe for the Winter-feafon, 

Thefe Plants, when they thrive 
well, and produce plenty of Fruit, 
make an agreeable Variety amongit 
ether Exotic Plants in the Stove and 
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Green-houfe, efpecially in the Wine 
ter-feafon ; at which time they com- 
monly have plenty of Fruit, which 
make a pretty Appearance, wher 
there are not many other Plants im 
Beauty. And fome of thefe Sorts, 
whofe Flowers are large, and of 
beautiful Colours, make a fine Ap- 
pearance, and are worthy of a Place 
in the Stove, tho’ they do not con~ 
ftantly produce Fruit in this Cli- 
mate; efpecially the thirteenth Sort, 
whofe Flowers are very large, and 
of a fine blue Colour ; and the twen- 
tieth Sort, whofe Flowers, though 
{mall, yet being produc’d in long 
Clufters, and being of a fine blue Co- 
lour, make a beautiful Appearance ; 
and thefe frequently flower in the 
Winter-feafon. | 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fixteenth, being annual Plants, the 
Seeds fhould be fown early in the 
Spring; and the Plants muit be 
brought forward in Hot-beds, other- 
wife they will not produce ripe Fruit 
in this Country ; for they feldom 
flower until the Middle of ‘Fu/y, and 


the Plants perifh on the firit Ap- 


proach of Cold in the Autumn. 
SOLDANELLA, Soldanel. 
The CharaGers are 3 
It hath a bell-feaped Flower, con= 
fifting of one Leaf, whichis, for the 
moft part, fringed: the Pointal, which 
arifes from the flower Part of the 
Empalement, afterward becomes a 
Fruit of a cylindrical Figure, opening 
at the Top, and full of Seeds, which 
adbere to a Piacenta. 
The Species are; 
1. SOLDANELLA A/pina rotundifo- 


lia. C, B. P. Round-leav’d Selda- 


nel of the A/ps. P 
2. SOLDANELLA Alpina rotundifo- 
lia, fore niveo. C. B. P: Round- 
leav’d Soldane! of the 4/ps, with a 
fnow-white Flower. 
3. SOLDANELLA Alpina, folia mi- 
nus 


ee es 
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zeus votnndo. C.B.P. Soldanel of 
the 4/ps, with a Leaf lefs round. 

Thefe Plants grow on the A/ps, 
and feveral other mountainous Places 
of Jtaly, Germany, and Hungary; 
from whence the Planis have been 
obtain’d by fome curious Perfons, 
who preferve them in their Gardens 
for the fake of Variety. ‘They are 
Plants of humble Growth, feldom 
rifing above three or four Inches 
high. Their round Leaves grow 
clofe to the Ground, from between 
which the Flower-ftems arife ; each 
of which have four or five Flowers, 
which in the firft Sort are ofa fine 
blue Colour ; but the fecond of a 
Snow-white, which hang down, and 
are fhap’d like Bells. They flower 
the Latter-end of 4pri/, or the Be- 
ginning of May, and their Seeds are 
ripe in July. 

The belt Method to propagate 
thefe Plants is, by parting of their 
Roots; becayfe their Seeds do not 
fucceed, unlefs they are perfectly 
ripe, and well nourifh’d ; and this 
rarely happens in Exgland. Nor do 
the Seeds which are brought from 
abroad, fucceed; for they feldom 
grow, unlefs they are fown foon af- 
ter they are ripe. 

The Seafon for tranfplanting and 
parting thefe Roots is in September, 
that they may have time to make 
good Roots before Winter; for if 
they are remov’d in the Spring, they 
never flower very ftrong ; and if the 
Seafon fhould prove dry, the Plants 
will decay, unlefs they are conftantly 
fupply’d with Water. 

The Soil in. which thefe Plants 
thrive beft, is a firong cool Loam, 
and they muft have a fhady Situa- 
tion; for if they are expos’d to the 
Sun, they will not live; nor will 
thrive ina warm light Soil. In dry 
Weather thefe Plants fhould be fre- 
quently water’d ; which will caufe 


them to flower ftrongly, and make 
a good Increafe. 7 
If the Seeds ripen in England, an 
any Perfon is defirous to propagate 
the Plants that way, they fhould be 
fown in Boxes or Pots fill’d with frefh 
loamy Earth, foon after they are 
ripe; and the Boxes mutt be plac’d 
in a fhady Situation, and frequently 
water'd in dry Weather. The Plants 


will fometimes appear the fame Au- 
tumn the Seeds are fown ;- but more 


frequently they do not come up till 
the following Spring; fo that the 
Earth muft not be difturb’d, nor 
Weeds permitted to grow in the 
Boxes. When the Plants come up, 
they muft be duly water’d in dry 
Weather, and conftantly plac’d in a 
fhady Situation. The following Au- 
tumn the Plants fhould be taken out 
of the Boxes, and planted in a fhady 
Border, about fix or eight Inches 
afunder, where they may remain to 
flower; or they may be intermix’d 
with other low 4/pine Plants in North 
Borders, where they will make an 
agreeable Variety. 

~ SOLIDAGO, Woundwort. 

The CharaGers are ; 


It hath compound radiated Flowers, 
which are fome Female, and others 


Hermaphrodite: the Female Flowers 
compofe the Rays, being fituated round 
the Border, and cach having a Seg- 
ment firetched out like a Tongue, which 
¢s trifid: the Hermaphrodite Flowers 
are tubulous, and divided into five 
Parts at their Brim; thefe occupy the 
Dife in the Middle: they are mony of 
them included in a common cylindrical 
fcaly Empalement : thefe Florets are 
each fucceeded by a fingle comprefs'd 


Seed, which is crown d witha downy 


Subftance. 
The Species are ; - 
1. Sotipaco Saracenica. Dod. 
Pempt. Saracens Woundwort. 
z. SoLipaco altijima, foliis ob- 
boxgisy 
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 batis ferratis. Flor. Lugd. 
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_ dongis ferratis, radice repente. 'Talleft 


Woundwort, with oblong fawed 
Leaves, and a creeping Root. 

3. Soripaco altifima, foliis ob- 
lengis glabris, marginibus dentatis. 
‘Talleft Eattern Woundwort, with ob- 
long {mooth Leaves, indented on the 
Edges,” * 

4. Sotipaco faliis ovato-lanceo- 
latis, inferioribus petiolatis, fuperiort- 
bus amplexicaulibus. Low Wound- 
wort, with oval fpear-fhap’d Leaves; 
the lower having long Pedicles, but 
the upper clofely embracing the 
Stalk. Age 

5. Soripaco  foliis cordatis petio- 
Alpine 
Woundwort, with heart-fhap’d faw- 
ed Leaves, having Footftalks. 

6. So.1paco foliis reniformibus 
fuborbiculatis denticulatis, caule pro- 
cumbente. African Woundwort, with 
roundifh Ground-ivy-leaves. 

7. Soripaco foliis obverfe ovatis 
carnofis crenatis, caule fruticofo, corym- 
bo ramofo. Lin. Hort. Cliff. African 
fhrubby Woundwort, with oval 
flefhy Leaves, which are crenated, 
and branching Flower-heads. 

8. Sotipaco foliis fagittatis am- 
plexicaulibus dentatis, caule fruticofo. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. Shrubby 4frican 
Woundwort, with arrow - fhap’d 
Leaves embracing the Stalks. 

g. Souipaco foliis linearibus in- 
tegerrimis, cerymbis ramofis, florum 
radio breviffimo. Lin. Hort. Chiff. 
‘African Woundwort, with narrow 
whole Leaves, and branching Flow- 
ers, with very fhort Rays, common- 
ly call’'d African Groundfel. 

The firft Sort grows wild about 
Strafburgh, as alfo in Sitefia. This 
hath a perennial Root, and an an- 

nual Stalk, which grows five or fix 
Feet high; and if it is planted in 
moift rich Ground, it, will grow 
much taller. The Leaves of this 
Sort are a Foot in Length, fmooth 
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Flowers are produced in 
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on their Surface, and flightly fawed 
on their Edges. 
in Bunches on the Top of the Stalks, 
which are yellow, and fomewhat like 
thofe of Ragwort ; but the Rays are 
not fo long. . 

‘The fecond Sort has been found 
growing wiid in fome'Places in Eng- 
land. ‘This doth not grow above 
four or five Feet high; the Leaves 
are deeply fawed on their Edges, 
and the Root creeps in the Ground 
fo that it will fpread over a large 


Traét in a fhort time, if the Roots 


are not confin’d. 

The third Sort is a Native of the 
Eaft, from whence Dr. Tournefort 
fent the Seeds to Paris. This is like 
the firft Sort ; but the Leaves are not 
fo broad, and the Edges are very 
flightly indented: the Stalks grow 
taller, and the Bunches of Flowers 
are clofer. 

All thefe three are very hardy 
Plants, and delight ina moift rich 
Soil ; for they naturally grow by the 
Sides of Rivers, or ftanding Waters. 
They are too large to be admitted 
into Gardens; fo are rarely pre- 
ferv’d but in Botanic Gardens, for 
the fake of Variety. 

The fourth Sort is a Native of Ames 
rica; it was firft brought from New- 
York ; but hath fince been found in 
Penfylvania, and other Northern 
Parts of America. This Sort feldom 
grows three Feet high, nor do the 


Roots fpread in the Ground like. 


either of the former Sorts; fo de- 
ferves a Place in all large Gardens, 
where there is room to admit Plants 
of the fame Growth. The lower 
Leaves of this Plant are pretty thick 


and fucculent; thefe have long Foot- _ 


ftalks; but thofe which come out to- 
ward the upper Part of the Stalks are 
much fhorter, and have no Footitalk, 
but clofely embrace the Stalks. The 
large 
40 Bunches 


The Flowers grow * 
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Bunches on the Top of the Stalks, 
and are fomewhat like thofe of the 
Golden-rod, but larger. Thefeare 
produced toward the End of Augu/t, 
and continue in Beauty all Septem- 
ber ; which renders this Sort more 
valuable. This is as hardy as the 
other Sorts, and is propagated by 
parting of the Roots: the beft time 
for this is in Ofober, foon after the 
Flowers are paft, that the Plants may 
have good Root in the Ground be- 


fore the dry Weather of the Spring; 


Otherwife they will not flower fo 
well. It delights in a rich moift 
Soil. 

The fifth Sort is fomewhat like 
the fecond ; but the Leaves are much 
fhorter, and fhap’d fomewhat like an 
Heart. This is very hardy, and re- 
quires no other Treatment than the 
three firft Species. 

‘The fixth, feventh, eighth, and 
ninth Sorts are Natives of Africa, 
growing near the Cape of Good Hope; 
do thefe are too tender to live in the 


open Air in Winter, and are always 


prefervd in the Green-honfe in 
Lngland. The fixth Sort hatlrtrail- 


ing Branches, which lie upon the 


Ground where they are not fup- 
ported ; nor do thefe Branches ever 
‘grow to be woody. The Flowers 
have no great Beauty, which makes 
this Plant of little Efteem ; fo it is 
feldom preferv’d, but in Botanic 
Gardens. 

The feventh, eighth, and ninth 
Sorts are fhrubby Plants, which grow 
about four or five Feet high, and di- 
vide into many irregular Branches. 


'The Flowers are generally produc’d 


at the Ends of the Branches, which 
are yellow, and in Shape like thofe 
of the, Ragwort; to which Genus 
thefe Plants were ufually plac’d by 
the Botanifts. 

The ninth Sort is not fo fhrubby 
as the other two, nor do the Plants 


SO-- 
grow fo tall: the Stalks are more 
herbaceous, and the Leaves are long, 
narrow, and hairy. ‘Thefe are pro- 
duc’d very clofe on the Branches, 
without any Order, as are alfo the 
Branches. The Flowers grow in 
clofe Clufters at the End of the 
Shoots: thefe appear in duguf and 
September, and continue to the End 
of Ofober, and fométimes till near 
Chrifimas. 

Thefe four Sorts are eafily propa- 
gated by Seeds or Cuttings; but the 
latter Method is generally praétis’d 
in England ; for it is much the fhort- 
er way, as évery Cutting will grow, 
if they are planted in a fhady Bor- 
der, either in Fune, July, or Augu/ts 
and when the Cuttings have made © 
good Roots, they fhould then be 
taken up, and planted in Pots; for 
if they are permitted to remain long 
in the full Ground, their Roots will 
extend to a great Diftance, and the 
Plants Will fhoot very vigoroufly; fo 
that, if they are then remov’d, there 
will be great Danger of their fuc- 
ceeding ; and if they fhould live, 
the Plants will not be fo handfome 
as thofe which were early potted. 

In the Winter-time thefe Plants 
muft be houfed ; but they fhould © 
have as much free Air as poffible in 
mild Weather, and alfo plenty of 
Water; for they are very thirfty 
Plants; nor do they require any 
other Care in Winter, but to pre- — 
ferve them from Froft. In Summer’ 
they muit be often fhifted into other’ 
Pots; for their Roots will ftrike 
thro’ the Holes of the Pots (if they — 
fiand long unremov’d) into the” 
Ground; and then the Plants wilk 
grow luxuriantly, and, upon being 
remov’d,. will often die. As thefe’ 
Plants do not continue long, Cut-— 
tings fhould be annually planted to 
fecure the Species. | 


SONCHUS, Sowthiftle, 
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Thefe are moft of them Weeds in 
England, and are not planted in 
Gardens ; for if their Seeds are once 
permitted to {catter upon theGround, 
they will foon ftock it with Plants ; 
for which Reafon, they fhould al- 
ways be extirpated ; not only thofe in 
the Garden, but alfo thofe in the 
Parts near it; becaufe their Seeds, 
being furnifh’d with Down, are waft- 
ed in the Air to a confiderable Di- 
flance, where falling on the Ground, 


. they foon come up, and prove trou- 


blefome. 
SORBUS, The Service-tree. 
The Charaéers are ; 
" The Flower confifts of feveral 
Leaves, which are placed orbicularly, 
and expand in form of a Rofe ; whofe 
Flower-cup afterward becomes a Fruit 
foaped like a Pear or Medlar: to 
which muft be added, Pennated Leaves, 
dike thofe of the Ap. 
The Species are; 

1.Sorsus fativa. C. B. P. The 
manured Service-tree. 

2. Sorzus fativa, fru@u pyri- 
formi, medio rubente. H. Cath. The 
manared Service, with pear-fhap’d 
Fruit, red in the Middle. 

3. Sorgus fativa, fruu ferotino 
minori turbinato rubente. Tourn. The 
lefler late-ripe Service, with a Med- 


_ dar-thaped Fruit. 


4. Sorbus fativa, fru@u ovate, 
snedio rubente. Hort. Cath. The ma- 
nured Service, with an oval Fruit, 
which is red within. 

5.Sorsus /ativa, magno frufu 
-turbinato, pallide rubente. Inf? R. H. 
The manured Service, with a large 
turbinated Fruit of a pale-red Co- 
dour. ae 

6. Sorsus fativa, magno fruGu 


nonnibil turbinato, rubro. Inf}. R. H. 


The manured Service, with a large 
red Fruit not turbinated. 
7. Sorbus fativa, frufu turbi- 


) ato, omniuin minima, Inf, R. H. 
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The manured Service, with 
Fruit, ; 

8. Sorsus Orientalis, fraxini fo- 
fio. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Service, 
with an Afh-leaf. 

9. SorBus Orientalis, fru@u ma- 
gno, compreffo, FP flavefcente. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaftern Service, with a large, 
flat, yellowifh Fruit. 

10. Sorsus aucuparia. 7. B. The 
wild Service, or Quick - beam, by 
fome call’d The Quicken-tree. 

11. Sorsus /ylweftri:, foliis ex lu- 
feo varicgatis. 'The wild Service or 
Quick-beam, with ftriped Leaves. 

The manured Service was for- 
merly faid to be growing wild in Exg- 
land; but this I believe was a Mif- 
take; for feveral curious Perfons 
have ftrictly fearch’d thofe Places 
where it was mention’d to grow, and 
could not find it; nor could they 
learn from the Inhabitants of thofe 
Countries, that any fuch Tree had 
grown there. ' 

- In Jtaly thefe Trees are very com- 
mon, where they have a great Va- 
riety of Sorts, which were obtain’d 
from Seeds ; but I have not obferv’d 
in the Engli/b Gardens more than 
the three Sorts firft-mention’d, and 
thofe are yet very fcarce ; for I have 
not feen more than one large Tree 


the leaft 
es 


_ Of the trueService in Exgland, which 


was lately grow.ng in the Gardens 
formerly belonging to Fobx Trade- 
feant at South-Lambeth, near Vaux- 
hall in Surry, who was a very curi- 
ous Collector of rare Plants in King 
Charles the Second’s time ; which 
Tree was near forty Feet high, and 
did produce a great Quantity of 
Fruit annually. ‘There are, indeed, 
fome Trees of middling Growth in 
the Gardens of Henry Marfa, Efq; at 
Hamerfmith, which produce Fruit 
(from whence feveral young Plants 
have been raifed of late in the Nur- 
feries near Loudon) ; but thefe are 
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fmall, compard to that in Fobn 
Tradefcant’s Garden. 

There are great Numbers of large 
Trees of this Service growing wild 
about Aubigny in France; from 
whence his Grace the late Duke of 
Richmond brought a great Quantity 
of the Fruit, and from the Seeds 
raifed a great Number of young 
Plants in his Gardens at Goodwood in 
Suffex. 

Thefe Fruits nearly refemble 
Medlars in their Nature, being of 
a very auftere Tafte, till they are 
rotten; when they have a more 
agreeable Flavour ; but in Exgland 
their Fruit does not ripen fo well as 
in warmer Countries, and is there- 


fore lefs efteem’d; however, the 


Trees are propagated by fuch Per- 
fons as are curious in colleting the 
various Kinds of hardy Trees and 
Shrubs, for the Oddnefs of their 
Leaves and Fruit. 

They may be propagated by fow- 
ing their Seeds on a moderate Hot- 
bed in the Spring; and when the 
Plants are come up, they fhould be 
carefully kept clear from Weeds, and 
in dry Weather water’d ; but they 
fhould be expos’d to the open Air ; 
for the only Reafon of making an 
Hot-bed is, to forward the Growth 
of the Seeds : but if, when the Plants 
are come up, the Bed is kept co- 
vered, it will draw the Plants, and 
fpoil them. In this Bed the Plants 
fhould remain until the Middle of 
O&ober, whén there fhould be a 
warm light Spot of Ground prepar’d 
to receive them; into which they 
fhould be planted in Rows two Feet 
afunder, and a Foot difiant in the 
Rows; obferving to take them up 
carefully, and to plant them as foon 
as pofible, that their Roots may not 
dry. 

Dring the Summer, the Ground 


SO 
fhould be kept conftantly clear fro m. 
Weeds; andin Winter there fhould 
be a little Mulch laid upon the Sur- 
face of the Ground about their Roots, 
to protect them from being injur’d 
by Froft; but in the Spring the 
Ground between them fhould be 
dug, burying the Mulch therein ; in 
doing of which, you muft be careful 
not to cut or injure the Roots of the - 
Plants. 
_ In this Nurfery they may continue 
three or four Years, according to 
their Growth, when it will be pro- 
per to tranfplant them out where 
they are to remain ; the beft Seafon 
for which is in O&ober, or in the 
Spring, juft before they begin to 
fhoot. The Soil fhould be warm in 
which they are planted, and the Si- 
tuation defended from cold Winds ; 
in which Place they will thrive, and 
produce Fruit in a few Years; but 
as the Fruit will vary from thofe 
from which the Seeds were taken (as 
is the Cafe of moft Sorts of Fruit), 
the fureft Method to have the parti- 
cular Sorts which you intend to cul- 
tivate, is, tobud or graft them either 
upon their own, or the wild Service 
Stock ; upon which they will take, 
and produce Fruit in a few Years.. 
The four Sorts next-mention’d are 
very common in the /ta/ian Gardens; 
and of late Years they have been 
brought into Zxzg/and by the Perfons 
who bring over Orange-trees, Sc. 
fo that in a few Years they may be 
common in Ezgland. But the great 
Difficulty is in keeping of the Sorts; 
becaufe when thefe Trees are propa- 
gated by Seed, they vary as much in 
their Kinds as Apples and: Pears: 
and it is very difficult to propagate 
them by grafting or budding ; for 
they feldom {ucceed when grafted on 
Pears, Apples, or Medlars ; and it 
is not eafy to raife Stocks of their own 
: Kind, 


ses he stil 


Kind, unlefs the Seeds be procur’d 
from abroad ; for the Fruit does not 
always ripen in this Country. 

The fifth and fixth Sorts were dif- 
cover’d by Dr. Tournefort in the Le- 
want ; but at prefent they are not in 
the Englifh Gardens. Thefe Sorts 
may be all propagated by Seeds, af- 
ter the manner directed for the for- 
mer Sorts. The beft way to pro- 
cure good Seeds of thefe Plants is, to 
have the Fruit, when duly ripen’d 
abroad, put up in Boxes of Sand, 
and fent over, in which Method they 
may be brought over very well; for 
if the Fruit fhould rot, the Seeds 
will remain good by being preferv’d 
in Sand. 

The wild Service or Quick-beam 


. grows wild in divers Parts of Eng- 


Zand; butit is often cultivated in 
Gardens, for Variety. This pro- 
duces large Bunches of Flowers at 
the Extremity of its Branches in May, 
which are fucceeded by large round- 
ish Fruit, which change to a beauti- 
ful fcarlet Colour in Autumn, when 
they afford an agreeable Variety in 
Wiidernefs-quarters. 

There are few of thefe Trees in 
any of the Counties near London, 
which are more than twenty Feet 
high; but in the Northern Coun- 
ties, as alfo in Shropfhire and Wales, 
Ihave feen many of thefe Trees of 
a very large Size ; fome of them near 
two Feet Diameter in their Stems, 
and upward of forty Feet high. It 
is called the Roane-tree in the North; 
and in fome Places the Wicken-tree; 
which is probably a Corruption of 
Quick-beam. 

The Wood of this Tree is much 


commended by the Wheelwright for 


being all Heart; and it is of great 
Ufe for Hufbandmens Too!s, Goads, 
&c. The Flowers of this Tree fmell 
very fweet, and the Fruit is extraor- 


dinary Food for Thrufhes; fo that 


where thefe Trees are planted, they 
will greatly frequent. 

The Sort with variegated Leaves 
is preferv’d by fuch as are curiousin 
collecting the feveral Sorts of ftriped 
Plants; but there is no great Beauty 
init. This may be propagated by 
Layers, or by being budded on the 
plain Sort ; but they become plain ~ 
again, if planted on avery rich Soil. 

Thefe Trees fhould have a moift 
ftrong Soil; but will grow in the 
moft expofed Places, being extreme- 
ly hardy ; which renders them worthy 
of Care, fince they will thrive where 
few other Trees will fucceed. 

SORREL. Vide Acetofa. 

SOUTHERNWOOD. Vide A- 
brotanum., 

SOWBREAD. Vide Cyclamen. 

SPARTIUM, The Broom-tree. 

The Charaéers are; 

It hath a papilionacegus Flower, 
whofe Pointal, which rifes from the 
Flower -cup, afterward becomes a 
foort, roundife, felling Pod, con- 
taining, for the moft part, one kidney- 
Joop d Seed in each, " 

The Species are; 
1.SPARTIUM alterum monofper- 
mum, femine reni fimile. C. B. P. 
Another Spani/fa Broom, with Pods 
containing one kidney-fhap’d Seed. 

2. SPARTIUM fertium, flore albo. 
C. B. P. The white Spanifh Broom. 

3. Spartium Orientale humile, 
fru&u villofo & rofirato. Tourn. Cor. 
Dwarf Eaftern Broom, with an hairy 
beaked Fruit. 

4. Spartium Orientale, filiqua 
comprefjia, glabra &F annulata. Toura. 
Cor. Eaftern Broom, with a flat | 
fmooth, circular Ped. 

5. SPARTIUM Americanum, por- | 
tulace foltis, aculeatum, ebeni ma- | 
terie. Plum. Prickly Americax Broom, | 
with Purflain-leaves, whofe Woodis 
taken for Ebony. 

6. Spartiva Amticanum fcan- 
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dens, citri foliis, floribus albis, ad 
nodos confertim nafcentibus, Plum. 
Climbing American Broom with Ci- 
tron-leaves, and white Flowers, 
which are produc’d in Bunches at 
the Joints. 

The firft and fecond Sorts grow 
plentifully in Spatz and Portugal; 
trom both which Countries the Seeds 
may be eafily procur’d. Thefe Seeds 
fhould be fown in the Middle of 
Apri/, upon a Bed of frefh light 
Earth: the beft way will be to fow 
them in Drills about an Inch deep: 
the Drills fhould not be lefs than one 
Foot afunder, and the Seeds may be 
Jaid in the Drills at about three 


‘ Inches Diflance; which will allow 


room for the Plants to grow till 
Michaelmas following ; before which 
time it will not be fafe to remove 
them. Nor fhould they be fuffer’d 
to fiand longer; becaufe they fhoot 
downright Roots very deep into the 
Ground; and if thefe are cut or 
broken, when they are grown large, 
the Plants frequently mifcarry. Al- 
though I have here dire@ed the fow- 
ing of thefe Seeds in “pri/, yet it 
muft be underftood, if the Seafon 
proves favourable; otherwife it will 
be better to defer it longer : for thefe 
Seeds are as fubjeét to perifh in the 
Ground, by Cold or Wet, as are the 
Kidney-beans; therefore when the 
Seafon is favourable to thefe, the 
Seeds of thé Brooms may be fafely 
fown. 

At Michaelmas fome of the Plants 
of each Kind may be taken up and 
potted, to be thelter’d in Winter ; 
and others may be planted in a warm 
Situation, and on a dry Soil ; where, 
if the Winter fhould not-prove fe- 


>. vere, they will ftand very well. It 


- will alfo be proper to leave fome of 
‘the Plants in the Seed-bed, where, if 


the Winter fhould prove fevere, they 


may be fhelter’'d with Mats, and . 
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fome Mulch laid about their Roots, 
to prevent the Froft penetrating the 
Ground ; for thefe Plants are fo ten- 
der, as not to live abroad in hard 
Froft; though, in moderate Win- 
ters, they will do very well: but it 
is always neceflary to have a Plant 
or two of each Sort in Pots, that they 
may be fhelter’d in Winter to pre- | 
ferve the Sorts. 

The third and fourth Sorts were 
difcover’d by Dr. Tournefort in the 
Levant, from whence he fent their 
Seeds into France; but thefe are at 
prefent pretty rare in England. Thefe 
are as hardy as the other Sorts; fo, 
may be treated in the fame way. All 
thefe Sorts grow to the Height of fix 
or eight Feet, and have the Appear- 
ance of the Spani/h Broom; but their 
Branches are much flenderer, and 
the Leaves are very {mall, as are al- 
fo their Flowers: but the two firft 
Sorts have been of late Years intro- 
duc’d in plenty into the Eg Gar- 
dens, where, being intermix’d with 
other Shrubs of the fame Growth, 
they add to the Variety. 

Thefe flower in Fuly; and, in 
very warm Seafons, they fometimes 
perfect their Seeds in England. 

The third Sort is very common in 
Famaica, and feveral other Places in 
the We/t-Indies; where the Wood ts 
cut, and fent to Exgland, under the 
Title of Ebony ; though it is not the 
true Ebony, which is a Native of 
the Eaftern Country, and is a Plant 
of a very different Genus. ‘The 
Wood of this American Ebony is of 
a fine greenifh-brown Colour, and 
polifhes very well; fo is much co- 
veted by the Inftrument - makers; 
and is ufed for feveral Purpofes, be- 
ing of a very h#rd, durable Nature. 

The fourth Sort is pretty common 
in the Spanifo Wefi-Indies, from 
whence I have receiv’d the Seeds, 
which were colleéted by Mr. Robert 

(oes 4 : Millars 


/ Bark-bed. 
- Roots have filled the Pots, fhould 


or. 


Millar. This is a climbing Plant, 
which will twift round whatever 
Trees grow near it, and will rife to 
a great Height. The Leaves of this 
Plant are thick and ftrong, fome- 
what refembling thofe of the Citron- 
tree; and continuing green the whole 
Year, they make an agreeable Va- 
riety in the Stove, amongft other 
tender Exotic Plants. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by 
Seeds, which muft be procured from 
the Countries of their natural 


‘Growth ; for they do not produce 


Seeds in this Climate. ‘Thefe Seeds 
fhould be fown in Pots fill’d with 
frefh light Earth, early in the 
Spring, and plung’d into a good 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark. In about 
a Month after the Seeds are fown, 
the Plants will appear, when they 
muft be carefully treated (being very 
tender while young) : they muit have 
frefh Air admitted to them every 
Day, when the Weather is warm ; 
and fhould be frequently refrefh’d 
with Water, when the Earth in the 
Pots appears dry. In about five or 
fix Weeks after the Plants appear, 
they will be fit to tranfplant; when 
they fhould be carefully fhaken out 
of the Pots, and feparated, planting 
each into a fmal! Pot fill’d with light 
rich Earth, and then plunge them 
into the Hot-bed again; being care- 
ful.to fhade them from the Sunevery 
Day, until they have ‘taken Root; 
after which time they muft be treated 
in the fame manner as other very 
tender Exotic Plants, by giving them 
Air every Day in warm Weather, and 
watering them every other Day 
gently; and, when the Nights are 
cold, to cover the Glaffes. In this 
Hot-bed the Plants may remain till 
Autumn, when they muft be remov’d 
into the Stove, and plung’d into the 
Thofe of them, whofe 


hi 


be carefully fhifted into Pots one 
Size larger, before they are plun- 
ged; but as thefe Plants are not of 
quick Growth while young, they do 
not require to be often fhifted out of 
the Pots. During the Winter-fea- 
fon thefe Plants muft be kept very 
warm (efpecially the firft Year), and 
mutt be frequently refrefh’'d with 
Water ; but in cold Weather it muft 
be given to them in fmall Qvanti- 
ties; and if their Leaves fhould con- 
tract Filth, they muft be wafhed with 
a Sponge to clean them, otherwife 
the Plants will not thrive. As thefe 
Plants are very tender, they will 
not live in the open A'r in this Coun- 
try, even in the warmeft Part of the 
Year ; therefore they muft be con- 
ftantly kept in the Stove, and fhould 
be plung’d in the Bark-bed ; obferv- 
ing in the Summer-feafon, when the 
Weather is warm, to admit a large 
Share of frefh Air to the Plants; 
but in Winter they muft be kept 
very warm. With this Management 
the Plants will thrive very well, and 
in a few Years will produce their 
Flowers ; when they will make @ 
pretty Appearance in the Stove. 

SPERGULA, Spurrey. 

The Chara&ers are ; 

It hath a rofe-fhapd Flower, con« 
ffing of frve Leaves, which are in- 
cluded in a five-leav'd Empalement: — 
in the Centre of the Flower arifes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomesa@a | 


roundifo membranaceous Fruit, which |) 


opens in three Parts, andis filled with ||) 
Jmall Seeds, which in fome Species |) 
have a Border round them. eg 
The Species are 5 | H 
1.Srercuia. J.B. The com- |))) 
mon Spurrey. | 


2. SPERGULA marina nofras, J.) 


B. ‘The Sea Spurrey. Bi 
3. SpercuLa purpurta. F. Bs iy 
Purple Spur-ey. Hit 


4. SPERGULA minima, feminibie | 
- ot Sd i H 
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marginatis. The leaft Spurrey, with 
border’d Seeds. 

Thefe Plants grow wild in feveral 
Parts of England: the fecond Sort is 
found on the Sea-fhores, where the 
Salt-water ufually flows ; but the 
other Sorts grow on fandyCommons, 
and amongft Corn, in great Plenty. 

The frit Sort is cultivated in Hol- 
land and Flanders, for feeding their 
Cattle : the ufual time. of fowing 
the Seed isin 4ugu/?, that the Plants 
may acquire Strength before the 
Winter’s Cold. The Ufe that is 
made of this Grafs, is to feed Sheep, 
and other Cattle, in Winter, when 
the common Grafs hath perfected 
its Growth. This Plant feldom rifes 
above fix Inches high ; fo will not 
affoid avery great Quantity of Food; 
but as it will grow on the pooreft 
Sand, it may be cultivated in many 
Places to good Advantage, where no 
other.Graf{s will thrive fo well ; and 
by feeding it off the Ground, the 
Dung of the Cattle will improve the 
Land. This Pafture, it is affirm’d, 


will make excellent Butter; and the 


Mutton fed on it is faid to be well 
tafted; {ois by many preferr’d to that 
fed on Turneps. Hens will greedily 
eat this Herb, and it makes them lay 
more Eggs. 

This Plant, being annual, muft 
be fown every Year ; and whoever is 
willing to fave the Seeds, fhould fow 
itin 4pri/, that the Plants may flow- 
er the Beginning of Fuly, and the 
Seeds will ripen in Auguf ; when it 
muft be cut before the Heads are 
quite brown, otherwife the Seeds 
willl foon {catter. 

The Seeds being very {mall,abont 
twelve Pounds will be fufficient to 
fow an Acre of Land, The Ground 
fhould be well drefs’d before the 
Seeds are fown ; for if the larger 
Clods are not broke,there will be an 


uneven Crop of Grafs; People in. 


SP 
the low Country fow this Seed after . 
a Crop of Corn is taken off the 
Land. The fourth Sort is now 
much cultivated in Flanders, though 
it is a much lower Plant than the 
common Sort; but they efteem it a 
much better Grafs. ‘The Seeds of 
this Kind are {maller and flatter than 
thofe of the common Sort, and have 
a white Border round each, 

SPHONDYLIUM, Cow - parf- 
nep. 

The CharaZers are ; 

Tt 1s an umbelliferous Plant, with 
a rofe-frapedF lower, confifling of five 
uneven heart-fhapd Leaves, which 
are placed circularly, and reft on the 
Empalement ; which afterward be- 
comes a Fruit, compofed of two large 
Seeds, which are fat and oval, have 
ing a Point that wants a Border 
within, chanell’d, and generally caft- 
ing off their Cover, and marked with 
dark Spots, on the Part where they ade 
here to each other, 

The Species are ; 
1. SPHONDyYLIUM wulgare hir- 
Jutum. C. B, P. Common hairy 
Cow-parfnep. | 

2. SPHONDYLIUM vulgare hirfu- 
tum, floribus purpureis. C. B. P. 
Common hairy Cow-parfnep, with 
purple Flowers. 

3. SPHONDYLIUM majus, five pa~ 
nax Herculeum quibufdam. F. B, 
Greater Cow-parfnep, or Hercules’s 
All-heal, | 

4. SPHONDYLIUM crifpum. F. B, 
Curled Cow-parfnep. 

5. SPHONDYLIUM hirfutum, foliis 
anguflioribus. C. B. P. Hairy Cow- 
parfnep, with narrower Leaves. 

6. SpHonpyLium foliis anguftis 
oribus atro-purpureis. H. R. Monfp. 
Cow-parfnep with narrower dark- 
purple Leaves. oe Seal 

7. SPHOND¥LIUM Alpinum para 
um. C. B. P. Small Cow-parfnep 
of the 4s, 

$. SPHON< 


Tourn. Cor. 
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° g. Spuonpytium Alpinum gla- 
brum. C. B. P. Smooth Cow-parf- 
nep of the Alps. 

g. SPHONDYLIUM Orientale ma- 
ximum, Tourn. Cor, Greateit Eaftern 
Cow-par{nep. 

10. SPpHonpytium Oriental, 
amplifimo folio, caule brevi. Tourn. 
Cor, Eaftern Cow-parfnep, with a 
very large Leaf, and a fhort Stalk. 

11. SpHonpy1tiuM Orienta/e, 
longiffimo FS anguftiffimo falio. Tourn. 
Cor. . Eaftern Cow-parinep, with a 
very long and very narrow Leaf. 

12. SPHONDYLIUM Orientale an- 
eufifolium glabrum, anifum olens. 

ouun. Cor. Smooth narrow-leav’d 

Eaftern Cow-parfnep, {melling like 
Anife. | 

13. SPHONDYLIUM Orientale, fo- 
liis ammi perennis. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Cow-parfnep, with perennial 
Bifhops-weed. leaves. 

14. SPHOND yLIuM Orientale hu- 

milius, foliis abfinthii. Tourn. Cor. 

Dwarf Eaftern Cow-parfnep, with 
Wormwood-leaves. 

1s. SpHonpytium Oricntale, 
dauci vulgaris folio, afphodeli radice. 

Eaftern Cow-parfnep, 
with a common Carrot-leaf, and an 
Afphodel-root. 

The firft and fifth Sorts grow wild 
in England: the firft is very common 
on the Sides of Ditches, and the 
Borders of Fields, in. moift Land 
every-where. ‘The other Sorts are 
not Natives of this Country ; but 
are many of them preferv’d in Bo- 
tanic Gardens, for the fake of Vari- 
ety. 

They are all very hardy Plants, 
-which may be propagated by Seeds : 
the beft time for fowing them is in 
Autumn, foon after the Seeds are 
ripe. ‘They fhould be fown where 
the Plants are defign’d to remain ; 
becaufe they fend forth Tap-roots, 


2 fomewhat like thofe of the Parfnep ; 
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therefore do not thrive fo well whea 
tranfplanted, as if fuffer’d to remain 
where they are fown. The Plants 
grow very large ; wherefore the 
Seeds fhould be fown in Drills, at 
two Feet and an half Diftance ; and 
in the Spring, when the Plants ap- 
pear, they fhould be thinned, fo as 
to leave them at leaft eighteenInches 
afunder, in the Rows; after which 
they will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds; 
and when the Plants have obtained 
Strength, they will not eafily be in- 


jur’d by Weeds ; for they will over . 


bear them, and prevent their getting 
up. ‘The fecond Year thefe Plants 
will produce Flowers and Seeds, and 
their Roots will abide many Years, 
and produce Seeds every Year; which, 
if permitted to {catter, will fill the 
neighbouring Ground, and become 
troublefome Weeds. 

The third Sort (which is very com- 
mon in Germany ) hath been, by fome 
of the German Writers, taken for the 
Acanthus, or Bears-breech ; and the 
fame Qualities apply’d to it. 

The Name of Cow-parfnep was 
given to this Plant, from the Cows 
eating of it ; but they do not choofe 
to eat the Leaves of this Plant, if 
they can get any other Food, as may 
be obferv’d in the Fields where the 
Plant is in great Plenty; for the 
Cows will eat the Grafs very clofe 
about thefe Plants, though they are 
rarely found to be touch’d by them, 
unlefs when the Grafs is burnt np. 
Rabbets will eat the Leaves of this 
Plant, and feem fond of it. 

SPINA ALBA. Vide Mefpilus? 

SPINACHIA, Spinach, or Spis 
nage. . 

The CharaGers are; 

Jt hath an apetalous Flower, cone 
fifiing of many Stamina included in 
the Flower-cup, which are produc'd in 
Spikes upon the Mate Plants, which 

are 


SP. 
‘are Reenek : but the Embryoes are 
produc’d from the Wings of the Leaves 
oz the Female Plants, which after- 
epard becomes a roundije or angular 
Seed, which in fome Sorts bas Thorns 
adbering to it. 
The Species are 3 

t, Sprnacuia walgaris, capfula 
feminis aculeata. Tourn. 'The com- 
mon prickly or narrow-leav’d Spi- 
nach, 

z. Sernacuia vulgaris, capfula 
feminis nou aculeata, Tourn, Com- 


mon {mooth -feeded Spinach, with - 


broader Leaves. 

. 3. Spinacnia vulgaris, capfula 
| feminis non aculeata, folio maximo ro- 

tuxdo. Spinach with {mooth Seeds, 

and avery large round Leaf. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is com- 
monly cultivated in Gardens. for 
Winter-ufe ; it being much hardier 
than any of the other Sorts. 

The Seeds of this Kind fhould 
be fown upon an open Spot of 
Ground towards the Latter-end of 
July s obferving, if poflible, to do it 


when there is an Appearance of | 


Rain : for if the Seafon fhould prove 
dry for a long time after the Seed is 
fown, the Plants will not come up 
segularly ; and many times there 
will not be halfa Crop. When the 
Spinach is come up, the Ground 
fhould be hoed to defiroy theWeeds, 
and alfoto cut up the Plants where 
they are too clofe, leaving the re- 
maining Plants about three or four 
Inches afunder ; but this fhould al- 
ways.be done in dry Weather, that 
the Weeds may be deftroy’d icon af- 
ter they are cut. 

_ About a Month or five Weeks af- 
ter the firft Hoeing, the Weeds will 
begin to grow again; therefore the 
Ground fhould be then hoed again 
the fecond time, obferving, as be- 
fore, todo itin dry Weather. But 
$f the Seafon fhould prove moilt, it 


ve 
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will be proper to gather the Weeds : 


up after they are cut, and carry them 


off the Ground ; for if the Spinach — 


is not clean’d from Weeds before 
Winter, they will grow up, and ftifle 
1¢ fo, that in wet Weather the 
Spinach will rot away. 

In O4ober the Spinath will be fit 
for Ufe; when you fhould only 
crop off the largeft Leaves, leaving 
thofe in the Centre of the Plants to 
grow bigger; and thus you may 
continue cropping it all the Winter 
and Spring, until the young® Spi- 
nach, fowed in the Spring, is large 
enough for Ufe, which is commonly 


in April; at which time the Spring 


advancing, the Winter-{pinach will 


run up to Seed; fo that the Roots — 


fhould be then cut up, leaving only 
a {mall Parcel to produce Seeds. 

But the Ground in which this 
Winter-fpinach is fown, being com- 
monly planted with early Cabbages, 


it is not proper to let any of the — 


Spinach remain there for Seed ; but 


it fhould be cleared off as foon 


as ever the Spring Spinach is fit for 
Ufe, 


that, the Cabbages may be i 


earth’d up, and laid clear, which is — 


of great Service to them ; therefore 


you fhould fow a {mall Spot of — 


Ground with this Sort of Spinach, 
on purpofe to fland for Seed; where 


there fhould be no other Plants — 


among it. 
The two Sorts with fmooth Seeds 


produce much larger and thicker © 
round Leaves than the former ; but © 
being fomewhat tenderer, are always _ 
fown in the Spring; efpecially the — 


third Sort, which is preferable to 
either of the former for Summer- 
ule. 

Thefe are either rites upon an 
open Spot of Ground by themfelves, 
or elfe mix’d with Radifh- feed, as is 


the common Praétice of the ha 7 
Gardeners, who always’ endeavour | 
i) 
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to have as many Crops from their 


Land in a Seafon as poffible; but, 
where Land is cheap in theCountry, 
it will be the better Method to fow 
it alone without any other Sort of 
Seed mix’d with it; and when the 
Plants are come up, the Ground 


 fhould be hoed to deftroy the Weeds, 
and cut out the Plants where they 


are too clofe, leaving the remaining 
about three Inches afunder: and 
when they are grown fo large as to 


| meet, you may then cut out a Part 


of it for Ufe, thinning the Plants, 
that they may have room to {pread :. 
and this Thinning may be-twice 
perform’d, as there is Occafion for 
the Spinach; at the laft of which, 
the Roots fhould be left eight or ten 
Inches afunder. If then you hoe 
the Ground over again, to deftroy 
the Weeds, it will be of great Ser-— 
vice to the Spinach ; for if theLand 
is good upon which it was fown, 
the third Sort, with this Manage- 


ment, will many times produce~ 


Leaves as large as the broad-leav’d 
Dock, and be extremely fine. 

But in order to have a Succeffion 
‘of Spinach through the Seafon, it 
will be proper to fow the Seed at 
three different times in the Spring ; 
the firft early in Fanuary, which 
muit be ona dry Soil; the fecond 
the Beginning of February, upon a 
moiiter Soil ; and the third the Be- 
ginning of March, which fhould be 
on a verymoitt: and this thirdSowing 
fhould be hoed out thinner at the firft 
time of hoeing it, than either of the 
former Sowings ; for there will be 
no Neceifity to leave it for cutting 
out thin for Ufe, becaufe the former 
Sowings will be fufficient to fupply . 
theTable till this third Sowing is full- 
grown : befides, by leaving it thin 
at firit, it will not be apt to ran up 
sto Seed fo foon as it would if the 
Plants were Clofe, ’ 

= 
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Thefe Sowings here mention’d are 
fuch as are practis’d by the Kitchen- 
gardeners near Loudon ; but as this 
Herb is much usd in Soups, &¢. for 
great Tables, there fhould be fome 
Seeds fown every three Weeks, du- 
ring the Summer-feafon, to fupply 
the Kitchen : but thefe late Sowings 
fhould be on moift Ground, other- 
wife, if the Summer proves hot and 
dry, the Spinach will run to Seed 
before the Pjants obtain Strength. 

In order to fave Seed of either 
of thefe Kinds, you fhould fow an 
open rich Spot of Ground, with the 


‘Sort you intend, in Feéruary, after 


the Danger of being injur'd by 
Froft is over ; and when the Plants 
are come up, they fhould be hoed 
out to fix or eight Inches Dita 
obferving to cut down the Weeds at 
the fame time ; and when the Plants 
have grown about three Weeks ora 
Month longer, they fhould be hoed 
a fecond time, when they fhould be 
left twelve or fourteen Inches afun. 
der at leaft ; for when theyhave fhot 
out their Side-branches, they will fuf- 
ficiently {pread over the Ground. 
You muft alfo obferve to keep 
them clear from Weeds, which, if 
fuffer'd to grow amongft the Spi- 
nach, will caufe it torun up weak, 
and greatly injure it. When the 
Plants have run up to Flower, you 
willeafily perceive two Sortsamongft 
them, viz. Male and Female; the 
Male will produce Spikes of ftami- 
neousrlowers, which contain theFas_ 
rina,and_are abfolutely neceflary to 
impregnate the Embryoes of the 
Female Plants, in order torender the 
Seeds prolific. ‘Thefe Male -Plants 
are, by the Gardeners, commonly 
call’d She Spinach; and are often, 
by the Ignorant, pull’dup as foon as 
they can be aztinguifh’d from the 
Female, in order, as they fuppofe to 
give room for the Sead-bearing to 
{pread; 
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fpread: but from Experiments whick 
I made on thefe Plants, I find,where- 
ever the Male Plants are intirely re- 
mov'd before the Farina is fhed over 
the Female Plants, the Seed will not 
grow which they produce; fo that it 
is abfolutely neceffary to leave a few 
of them in every Part of the Spot, 
tho’ there may be a great many 
drawn out where they are too thick; 
for a {mall Quantity of Male Plants 
(if rightly fituated) will be fufficient 
to impregnate a great Number of 
Female; becaufe they greatly abound 
with the Fariza, which, when ripe, 
will fpread to a confiderable Di- 
ftance,when thePlants are fhaken by 
the Wind. 

When the Seeds are ripe (which 
may be known by their changing 
their Colour, and beginning to fhat- 
ter), the Plants fhould be drawn up, 
and fpread abroad for a few Days to 
dry ; obferving-to turn the Plants 
every other Day, that the Seeds on 
both Sides may dry equally : you 


muft alfo guard the Seeds fromBirds, 


etherwife they will devour them. 
When it is dry, the Seeds fhould be 
threfh’d out, and clean’d from the 
Dirt, and laid where Mice cannot 
come to them ; for they are extreme- 
ly fond of this Seed. 

SPIR/EA FRUTEX, Spirza Fru- 
tex, vulgo. 

‘The Charares are ; 

The Flower is compos'd of many 
Leaves, which are placd iz a circu- 
lar Order, and expandin form of a 
Rofe : out of whofe Flower-cup rifes 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes 
a Fruit compos'd of feveral Pods, in 
ehich are contain’d feveral ecblong 
Seeds. 

The Sjecies are; 

1. Spir#za falicis folio. Tourn. 
Spirea Frutex, vulgo. 

2.Spir#@a opuli folio. Tourn. Spi- 
rea with a Marth-elder-leaf, com- 
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monly call’d Virginian Gelder-rof€ 
with a Curran-leaf. 

3. Spina Ayperici folio non eres 
mato. Toure, Hypericum Frutex, 
vulgo. 

4. Spirnza Hi/panica, hyperici fo- 
liocrenato. Inf. R. H. Spanifh Spi- 
rea, with a notched Leaf. 

5. Spina Americana, foliis ob- 
longis crenatis, floribus albis. Ame- 
rican Spirea, with oblong crenated 
Leaves, and white Flowers. 

6. Spirn#a Americana, foliis ro- 
tundis glabris minime ferratis, floribus 
rubris, American Spirea, with 
round {mooth Leaves, a little fawed 
on the Edges, and a red Flower. 

The firft of thefe Shrubs is very 
common in the Nurferies near Lon- 
don, where it is fold with other flow- 
ering Shrubs at a certain Price by the 


Hundred. This Shrub feldom rifes 


above five Feet high ; fo is proper 
to intermix with other Shrubs of the 
fame Growth, in {mall Wildernefs- 
quarters, and other Plantations of 
flowering Trees. . 

_This Plant may be propagated 
from Suckers, which are fent forth 
in plenty from the Stems of the old 
Plants, or by laying down the tender 
Branches,which, when rooted, fhould 
be tranfplanted out in Rows at 
three Feet Diftance, and the Plants a — 
Foot afunder in the Rows. In this 
Nurfery they may remain twoYears, 
obferving to keep the Ground clear 
from Weeds, and in the Spring to 
dig up theGround between the © 
Rows, fo that the Roots may the 
more eafily extend themfelves ; and 
if theyfhoot out manySide-branches, 
they fhould-be pruned off, fo as to 
reduce the Shrubs to a regular Fi- 
gure ; and afterward they-may be 
tran{planted where they are to re- 
main, either in -fmall Wildernefs-. 
quarters, or in Clumps of flowering © 
Shrubs, obferving to place them 

among it 


! 
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amongft other Sorts of equal 
Growth, 3 

The fecond Sort is not quite fo 
common in Exgland as the former. 
This was originally brought from 
America; but it being full as hardy 
as the former, and increafing as faft 
by Suckers, it may foon be obtained 
in Plenty. This is nearly of the 
fame Growth with the former, and 
may be intermixed therewith in Wil- 
dernefs-quarters, to add to the Va- 
riety: it may be propagated and 
managed in the fame manner as the 
former. . 

The third Sort is very common in 
the Nurferies near Loxdon, where it 
‘is generally known by the Name of 
Hypericum Frutex, and is fold amongit 
other flowering Shrubs at acommon 
Rate. 
laying down the Under-branches, 
which will take Root in the Com- 
pafs of one Year, when they may 
be taken off, and planted in a Nar- 
fery for two or three Years (as hath 


_been directed for the former) ; after 


_ which they may be tranfplanted out 


where they are defign’d to remain, 
placing them with the two former, 
being nearly of the fame Growth, 
where they will add to the Variety. 

The fourth Sort differs from the 
third in nothing but the Leaves be- 


- ing notched on their Edges: this is 


not very common at prefent in the 
Narfery- gardens: nor will it be 
ever regarded as a different Species, 
but by thofe who are nice in the di- 
ftinguifhing of the minute Difference 
in Plants; becaufe the whole Ap- 
pearance of the Plants is the fame. 
‘The two firft Sorts produce their 
Flowers at the Extremity of their 
Shoots, the firft in a long Spike, and 
the fecond in form of an Umbel; 
but the third Sort produces its Flow- 


ers at the Joints of the former Year's 


: Wood, in Bunches ; fo that the whole 


ig 


This may be propagated by | 
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Tree feems cover'd with white Flow- 
ers, when they are blown. They 
all three produce their Flowers in 
May, and fometimes continue im 
Beauty till Zune, in a cool Seafon; 
for which they are efteemed by the 
Curious. 

Thefe Shrubs require no other 
Pruning, but to cut out all the dead 
Branches, and fuch as grow irregu- 
lar, and take off all their Suckers 
every Year; for if thefe are per- 
mitted to grow, they will flarve the 


old Plants, by drawing away their ' 


Nourifhment. The Ground between 
them fhould alfo be dug every Spring, 
to encourage their Roots ; and every 
third Year alittle rotten Dung buried 


_ therein, which will caufe them to 


flower very ftrong. 

The two American Spirzas have 
been lately introduced into the 
Englife Gardens from Penfylvania : 


thefe are low Shrubs, which feldom — 


rife above three Feet high: their 
Shoots are flender; and the Flowers 


are produced at the Extremity of the — 


Branches, in Spikes: thefe feldom 
flower until the End of June, or the 
Beginning of ‘Fuly, after the other 
Sorts are paft; fo they are more 
efteemed on that Account : they may 
be propagated by laying down their 
Branches in the fame manner as the 
common Sort: but thefe fhould be 
planted ina warm-fhelter’d Situation, 
otherwife their Shoots will be de- 
ftroyed by the Cold in Winter. 


ofma. 
SQUASHES. Vide Melopepo. 
SQUILLS. Vide Scilla. 


STACHYS, Bafe Horehound. 
The Charaders are; 

it bath a labiated Flower, confift- 
ing of one Leaf, whofe Upper-lip is 
Somewhat arch'd and ered; and the 
Under-lip is cut into three Segmcnts, 
the middle one being larger than the 
viber 


AFRICAN SPIRAEA. Vide Di- | 
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§ T 
ether tewo > out of the Flower-cup rifes 
the Pointal, attended by fourEmbryoes ; 
avhich afterward become fo many 
Seeds, which are roundifh, and in- 
chos'd in an Hulk, which before was 
the Flower-cap: to 'thefe Marks may 
be added, Downy hoary Leaves. 
The Species are; 

1. Stacuys major Germanica. 
C. B. P. Greater German Bafe 
Horehound. 


2.Sracuys Cretica. C. B. P.- 


Bafe Horehound of Candia. 

3. Sracuys Cretica latifolia. C. 
B. P.  Broad-tleav’d Bafe Hore- 
hound of Candia. 

4. Sracuys minor Italica. C. B. 
P. Leffer Italian Bafe Horehound. 

. Sracuys Canarienfis frutefcens, 
werbafci folio. Tourn. Canary thrubby 
Bafe Horehound, with a Mullein- 

- Teaf. 

There are feveral other Species of 
this Plant, which are preferv’d in 
fome curious Botanic Gardens for 
Variety: but as they have little 
Beauty or Ufe, I fhall not enumerate 
them here. 

The four Sorts firft-mentioned 
feldom abide longer than two or 
three Years; for after they have 
_ produced Flowers and Seeds, the old 
Roots are very apt to decay, unlefs 
Part of their Flower-ftems are taken 
off early in the Summer, which will 
caufe them to break out again at 
Bottom, whereby the Roots may be 
preferved. 

They are all propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be fown in March, up- 
on a Bed of frefh light Earth; and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
‘may be'planted out into other Beds 
about fix Inches afunder, cbferving 
to water them until they have taken 
Root; after which they will require 
no farther Care, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds, till Michaelmas, 
when they fhould be tranfplanted 


-muft be removed into the Green- 


Shes |: § 
where they are to remain, which — 
muft be in an open Situation, and — 
upon a dry light Soil, not too rich ; 
in which they will endure the Win- — 
ter,much betfer than ina rich ftrong © 
Soil. The Summer following thefe 
Plants will flower, and*in Augu/t 
their Seeds will ripen; when they 
may be gather’d and preferv’d till — 
Spring for fowing. “a 

The fifth Sort is a fhrubby Plant, — 
which with us rifes to be fix or feven — 
Feet high: this is propagated by — 
fowing the Seeds upon a Bed of frefh — 
light Earth, as the former; and © 
when the Plants are come up, they © 
mutt be tranfplanted into Pots fill’d — 
with frefh light fandy Soil, placing — 
them in a fhady Situation, untilthey — 
have taken Root; after which they ~ 
may be removed into a more open | 
Expofure; but in dry Weather muft 
be frequently watered: in this Place — 
they may remain until the Middle or 
Latter-end of Odober, when they — 


oft 


houfe, placing them in the cooleft — 
Part, where they may have as much © 
free Air as poflible ; and muft be of- 
ten water’d, otherwife they will foon 
decay, a 

In Summer-time thefe Plants will — 
require to be fhifted twice, adding 7 
frefh Earth to their Roots; and if 7 
they are only fheltered from hard © 
Froft in Winter, it will be fufficient, — 
for they are pretty hardy. The fe- | 
cond Year after fowing, they will — 
produce Flowers and Seeds, and % 
will continue fo to do every Year © 
after ; and altho’ their Flower has 7 
no great Beauty, yet, forthe Variety # 
of its large, foft, woolly Leaves, it | 
deferves a Place amongft other Exo- | 
tic Plants. ' a 

STAPHYLODENDRON, Blad- 7 
der-nut. | oi 

The Charafers are 3 ; 
The Flower. confifis of feveral 


_ Leaves, % 
«et 


all 


$T 


Leaves, which are placed circularly, 
and expand in form of a Rofe ; out of 
avhofe many-leav'd Flower-cup rifes 
the Pointal; which afterward be- 
comes a membrancous Fruit, fomewhat 
like the inflated Bladder of Fifbes, and 
divided into two or three Cells, con- 
taining Seeds in form of a Skull. 
The Species are ; 

1. STAPHYLODENDRON /ylveffre 
& vulgare. H. L. The common 
wild Bladder-nut. 

2. STAPHYLODENDRON Virginia- 
num trifoliatum. H,. L. 'Three-leav'd 
Virginian Bladder-nut. 

3. STAPHYLODENDRON America- 
num trifoliatum, foliis incifis. Houf. 
Three-leav’d American Bladder-nut, 
with cut Leaves. 

The third Sort was difcovered at 
Campechy,. by the late Dr. Wiliam 
Hou/toun, who fent the Seeds to Exg- 
Zand: this Sort hath,.weak flexible 
Branches, and generally fends out 
feveral Shoots from the Root, fo 
forms a thick Bufh: 
grow very irregular; therefore the 
Plants cannot be trained in any Or- 
der: the Flowers are produced in 
{mall Bunches, at the Ends of the 
Branches, which are fucceeded by 
comprefled Bladders, having a leafy 


Border: the Seeds are {mall and © 


round. 
~ This Sort is very tender ; fo can- 
not be preferved through the Winter 
in England, unlefs it is placed ina 
warm Stove: it may be propagated 
by laying down the tender Branches, 
which will take Root in one Year ; 
and may then be planted into fe- 
‘parate Pots, and plunged into the 
-"Tan-bed in the Stove; which will 
promote their taking frefh Root: in 
the Summer thefe Plants will require 
a large Share of frefh Air, when the 


_ Weather is warm; but in Winter 


they muft be kept warm, otherwife 
-the Plants will foon perifh, 


the Shoots ° 
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The firft of thefe Trees is found 
wild in the Woods, and other fhady . 
Places, near Pontefraé in Yorkfire, 
and in fome other Northern Parts of 
England; but near London it is pre- 
ferved in the Gardens of thofe who 
are curious in collecting the various 
Kinds of hardy Trees. 

The fecond Sort is a Native of 
America; but is fo hardy, as to 
endure the fevereft Cold of our Cli-’ 
mate in the open Air, and produces 
Flowers and Fruit as plentifully is 
England as the common wild Sort. 

Both thefe Kinds may be propa- 
gated by fowing their Seeds early in 
Spring, in Beds of frefh light Earth; 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they muft be carefully kept clear 
from Weeds ; and in very dry Wea- 
ther, if they are now-and-then re- 
frefhed with Water, it will greatly- 
promote their Growth : in thefe Beds 
they may remain until O@ober fot- 
lowing ; at which time they fhould 
be carefully taken up, and -planted 
in a Nurfery, placing them in Rows 
three Feet afunder, and the Plants 
eighteen Inches Diftance in the 
Rows. In this Nurfery they may 
remain two or three Years ; by which 
time it will be proper to tranfplant | 
them out where they are to remain, 
either in Wildernefs-quarters, or in 


Clumps of various Trees, where they 


will add to the Diverfity. The belt 
Seafon for tranfplanting thefe Trees 
is in Autumn, with other deciduous 
Trees. | 
Thefe commonly grow in England 
to the Height of twelve or fourteen 
Feet ; fo fhould be placed with other 


Trees of the fame Growth. 


Arrican BLapper-nur. 
Royenia. 

LAUREL-LEAVD AMERICAN 
BraDpDER-nuT. Vide Dodonea. 

STAR-FLOWER, Vide Orni- 
thogalum. ey 


Vide 


STAR. 


Is 


STARWORT. Vide After. 
STATICE, Thrift or Sea-pink. 
The Charaders are; 

It is a Plant with a Flower ga- 
ther’d into an almoft fpherical Head, 
furnifh’d with a common fcaly Empale- 
ment: this Head is compofed of fe- 
weral Clovegillifiower -jiawers, con- 
Sifting of feveral Leaves in a proper 
Empalement, fbaped like a Funnel: in 
like mauncr, the Pointal rifes out of 
the fame Empalement, and afterward 
turns to an oblong Seed, wrapt up in 
the Empalement, as in an Hufk. 

The Species are ; 

¥. Srarice. Lugd. Thrift, Sea- 
gilliflower, or Sea-cufhion. 

_ 2, STATICE montana minor. Tourn, 
Leffler Mountain-thrift, or Sea-gilli- 
flower. 

3. Statice foltis anguftioribus, 
fore rubro. Boerb. Ind. Narrow- 
leav’d Thrift, with red Flowers. 

4. Statice foliis anguffioribus, 
fore albo. Boerh. Ind. Narrow-leav’d 
Thrift, with a white Flower. 

5-Sratice Luftanica fruticofa 
maritima, magno flore. Tourn, Shrub- 
by Portugal Sea-thrift, with a large 
Flower. 

6. Sratice Laufitanica, feorzo- 
nerve folio. Tourn. Portugal Thrift, 
with a Leaf likeScorzonera, or Vi- 
pers-grafs. 

7.STATICE Lufitanica, capillaceo 
folio, major. Tourn. Greater Portu- 
gai Thrift, with a narrow Leaf. 

8. Statice maritima humillima, 
folio capillaceo rigido. Tourn. ‘The 
loweft Sea-thrift, with a very narrow 
ftiff Leaf. 

The firft of thefe Plants grows 
wild in Germazy, and fome other in- 
land Countries, in great Plenty ; 
from whence it hath been brought to 
England; but the fecond Sort is 
found wild in great Plenty in the falt 
Marfhes near the Sea, indivers Parts 

of Exgland. 
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The third and fourth Sorts have 
been brought into England from the 
Alps,-or {ome other mountainous 
Parts; and are preferved, for the 
Beauty of their Flowers, in fome old 
Gardens. 

The fifth Sort is lefs common in 
England than either of the former 
Sorts ; and is only to be found in 
the Gardens of fuch as are curious 


-in collecting rare Plants. 


The fixth, feventh, and eighth 
Sorts are Natives of Portugal and 
Spain; but are hardy enough to 
thrive in the open Air in England: 
thefe Sorts are preferved in the Gar- 
dens of thofe who are curious in col- 
lecting of rare Plants: but as they 
have but little Peauty, they are not 
much propagated in other Gardens. 

The firlt four Sorts have been pro- 
mifcuoufly planted in Gardens, to 
make Edgings on the Sides of Bor- _ 
ders in the Flower - gardens; for 


which Purpofe they were formerly 


in great Efteem ; but of late they 
have been very juftly reje@ted for 
that Ufe; becaufe there was a Ne- 
ceflity of tranfplanting thefe Edgings 
every Year, otherwife they could not | 
be kept within due Bounds: befides, 
where-ever a Plant fail’d, which was 
no extraordinary thing, there always 
appear’d a large unfightly Gap: 
however, tho’ they are not in Ufe 
at prefent for that Purpofe, yet a 
few Plants of the firft, third, fourth, — 
and fifth Sorts fhould have a Place — 
in fome Part of the Flower- garden, — 
for Variety ; efpecially the third and 7 
fourth, which are extreme hardy — 
Plants, and will grow in almoft any 
Soil or Situation; and their Flowers — 
will continue a long time in Beau- | 
t 


y. | 
All thefe Sorts may be propagated 
by parting their Roots; the beft time 
for which is in Autumn, that they a 

ia 
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take Root before the Froft, which 
will canfe them to flower much 
ftronger than thofe tranfplanted in 
| the Spring; and the Plants will not 
be in fo much Danger of mifcarry- 
ing as thofe are, efpecially when the 
Spring happens to provedry. After 
thefe Plants have taken Root, they 
will require no farther Care, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds; and 
the May following they will begin 
| to flower, which will continue in 
» Beauty three Weeks or a Month, 
| provided the Seafon be not too hot 
and dry. 

The Portugal Sort is not fo hardy 
as either of the former, tho’ it will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well in the open Air, 
provided it is planted in a dry Soil, 
and a warm Situation; but in very 
fevere Frofts it is often deftroyed. 
This may alfo be propagated by 
Cuttings or Slips, which fhould be 
planted in a Bed of frefh Earth in 
the Spring, and water’d and fhaded 
until they have taken Root; after 
which they muft be kept clear from 
Weeds till Michaelmas, when they 
fhould be planted either into Pots.to 
be fheltered in Winter, or in fome 
warm Situation in the full Ground, 
where they may remain to flower. 

This Plant will grow two or three 
Feet high, and become fhrubby, pro- 
| vided it be not injur’d by Cold. 
| STOCK-GILLIFLOWER. Fide 
Levcoium. 
| STOECHAS, Caflidony, French 
| Lavender, or Stickadore. 
| The Charafers are ; 

It hath a labiated Flower, con- 
| fling of one Leaf; whofe Upper-lip is 
upright, and cut in two, but the Un- 
| der lip, or Beard, is cut into three 


| Parts; but both are fa divided, as at 


ji ft to appear like a Flower cut into 
five Segments ; out of whofe Flower- 
cup rifes the Pointal, attended by four 
4 Vou. Hi. 
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Embryoes, which afterward become fo 
many roundifo Seeds, inclofed in the 
Flower-cup: to thefe Marks muft be 
added, That the Flowers are ranged 
in avarious Series into fcaly Heads ; 
out of the Top of which pecp fome /mall 
Leaves, which look very beautifully, 

The Species are; 

1.STogecHas purpurea. C. B. P, 
Purple Stcechas, or Caflidony, com- 
monly called’ Arabian Stoechas. 

2. Storcuas folio ferrato. C.B.P, 
Cailidony, or French Lavender, with 
a ferrated Leaf. 

3. SToEcHAS cauliculis non folia- 
tis, C.B.P. Caffidony, or French. 
Lavender, with long naked Flower. 


ftalks. 


The Heads of Flowers of the firft 
Kind are ufed in fome of the capital 
Medicines direéted by the College 
of Phyficians: thefe are commonly ~ 
brought from the South Parts of 
France, where the Plants are in great 
Plenty ; but they are very apt to take 
a Mouldinefs in their Paffage, and fo 
are not near fo good for Ule as thofe 
which are gathered frefh in Exg/and, 
where they may be cultivated to 
great Advantage. | 

The fecond and third Sorts are 
preferved in many curious Gardens, 
for Variety; but they are not of any 
Ufe. 
All thefe Plants may be cultivated 
by fowing their Seeds upon a Bed of 
light dry Soil in March; and when 
the Plants are come up, they fhould 
be carefully clear’d from Weeds un- 
til they are two Inches high; at 
which time they fhould be removed ; 
therefore there muft be a Spot of 
light dry Ground prepared, and laid . 
level, which muft be trodden out in 
Beds ; into which the Plants fhould 
be planted at about five or fix Inches’ 
Diftance each Way, obferving to 
water and fhade them itntil they have 
taken Root; after which they will © 
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require no further Care, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds. the follow- 
ing Summer; but if the Winter 
fhould prove very fevere, it will be 
proper to cover them with Mats, 
Peas-haulm, or fome other light Co- 
vering, to guard them againft the 
Froft, which otherwife would be 
apt to injure them while they are fo 
young: but in March, or the Be- 
ginning of April, the following 
Spring, they muft be removed into 
the Places where they are to remain; 


obferving, if poflible, to tranfplant ~ 


them in a warm moift Seafon, and 
not to let them remain long above- 
ground ; for if their Roots are dry’d, 
they feldom grow well after. The 
Soil in which thefe are planted 
fhould be a dry warm Sand or Gra- 
vel; and the poorer the Soil is in 
which they are planted, the better 
they will endure the Cold of the 
Winter, provided the Ground be 


dry; tho’ indeed the Plants will 


thrive better in Sammer upon a rich 
moift Ground; but then they will 
not produce fo many Flewers, nor 
will the Plant afford near fo ftrong 
an aromatic Scent; as is the.Cale 
with moft Sorts of aromatic Plants. 

_ Thefe Plants may alfo be propa- 
gated by planting Slips or Cuttings 
of any of the Kinds in the Spring, 
obferving to refrefh them with Wa- 
ter until they have taken Root; af- 
ter which they may be managed as 
hath been direéted for the Seedling- 
plants ; but as thofe Plants, raifed 
from Seeds, are much better than 
thefe, it is hardly worth while to 
propagate them this way, efpecially 
fince their Seeds ripen fo well in this 
Country. 

The Heads of the firft Sorts may 
be gather’d for Ufe when the Flow- 
ers are in full Perfection, and fpread 
to dry in a fhady Place; after which 
they may be put up for Ufe. 


SF 
STONECROP. Vide Sedum. 
STONECROP-TREE,. Vide 
Chenopodium. 

STOVES are Contrivances for 
the preferving fuch tender Exotic 
Plants, as will not. live in thefe 


Northern Countries, without artifi-. 


cial Warmth in Winter. ‘Thefeare 
built in different Methods, accord- 
ing to the Ingenuity of the Artif, 
or the different Purpofes for which 
they are intended; but in England 
they are at prefent reducible to two. 

The firft is call’d a Dry Stove, 
being fo contriv’d, that the Flues 
through which the Smoke paffes are 
are either carried under the Pave- 
ment of the Floor, or elfe are ereé&- 
ed in the Back-part of the Houfe, 
over each other, and are returned fix 
or eight times the whole Length of 
the Stove. In thefe Stoves the 
Plants are placed on Shelves of 
Boards laid on a Scaffold above each 
other, for the greater Advantage -of 
their ftanding in Sight, and enjoying 
an equal Share of Light and Air. In 


thefe Stoves are commonly placed 


the tender Sorts of Aloes, Cereus’s, 
Ruphorbiums, 'Tithymals, and other 
fucculent Plants, which are impatient 
of Moifture in Winter ; and there- 
fore require, for the moft part, to be 
kept in a feparate Stove, and not 
placed among Trees, or herbaceous 
Plants, which perfpire freely, and 
thereby often caufe a damp Air in 
the Houfe, which is imbibed by the 
fucculent Plants, to their no {mall 
Prejudice. Thefé Stoves may be re- 
gulated by a ’Thermometer, fo as 
not to over-heat them, nor to let the 
Plants fuffer by Cold; in order to 
which, all fuch Plants as require 
nearly the fame Degree of Heat, 


fhould be placed by themfelves ina - 


feparate Houfe; for if in the fame 
Stove there are Plants placed of ma- 
ny different Countries, which require 
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as many different Heats, by making 
the Houfe warm enough for fome 
Plants; others, by having too much 

Heat, are drawn and fpoil’d. 

‘The other Sort of Stoves are com- 
monly call’d Bark Stoves, to diftin- 
guifh them from the Dry Stoves al- 
ready mention’d. Thefe have a 
large Pit, nearly the Length of thie 
Houfe, three Feet deep, and fix or 
feven Feet wide; according to the 


Breadth of the Houfe ; which Pit is ~ 


fill’d with frefh Tanners Bark to 
make an Hot-bed; and in this Bed 
the Pots of the moft tender Exotic 
Trees, and herbaceous Plants, are 
plunged: the Heat of this Bed being 
moderate, the Roots of the Plants 
are always kept in Action; and the 
Moifture detain’d by the Bark keeps 
the Fibres of their Roots in a ductile 
State, which in the Dry Stove, 
where they are placed on Shelves, 
- are fubje&t to dry too faft, to the 
great Injury ofthe Plants. In thefe 
Stoves, if they are rightly contriv’d, 
may be preferved the moft tender 
Exotic Trees and Plants, which, 
before the Ufe of the Bark was in- 
troduced, were thought impoflible 
to be kept in Exclond: but as there 
is fome Skill required in the Stra- 
€ture of both thefe Stoves, I fhall not 
only defcribe them as intelligibly as 
poflible, but alfo annex a Plan of the 
Bark Stove hereto; by which it is 
hoped every curious Perfon will be 
.€apable of direfting his Workmen 
in their Structure. 

The Dimenfion of this Stove 
fhould be proportion’d to the Num- 
ber of Plants intended to be prefery- 
ed, or the particular Fancy of the 
Owner; but their Length fhould 
not exceed forty Feet, unlefs there 
are two Fire-places; and in that 
Cafe it will be proper to make a 
Partition of Glafs in the Middle, 


a 

may be two different Heats for 
Plants from different Countries (for 
the Reafons before given in the Ac- 
count of the Dry Stoves); and were 
I to ere&t a Range of Stoves, they 
fhould be a'l built in one, and only 
divided with glafs Partitions, at leait 
the half way toward the Front; 
which will be of great Advantage to 
the Plants, becaufe they may have 
the Air in each Divifion fhifted by 
fliding the Glaffes of the Partitions, 
or by opening the Glafs door, which 
fhould be made between each Divi- 
fion, for the more eafy Paffage from 
one to the other. 

This Stove fhould be raifed above 
the Level of the Ground, in propor- 
tion to the Drinefs of the Place; for 
if it be built on a moift Situation, 
the Whole fhould be placed upon 
the Top of the Ground ; fo that the 
Brick-work in Front. muft be raifed 
three Feet above the Surface, which 
is the Depth of the Bark-bed, where- 
by none of the Bark will be in Dan- 
ger of lying in Water; but if the 
Soil be dry, the Brick-work in Front 
need not be more than one Foot 
above-ground, and the Pit may be 
funk two Feet below the Surface. 
Upon the Top of: this Brick-work 
in Front muft be laid the Plate of 
Timber, into which the Wood-work 
of the Frame is to be mortifed ; and 
the upright Timbers in Front muft- 
be placed three Feet afunder in the 
Clear. or fomewhat more, which is 
the Proportion of the Width of the 
Glafs-doors or Safhes: thefe fhould 
be about fix Feet and an half, or fe- 
ven Feet long, and plac’d upright 5 
but from the Top of thefe fhould 
be floping Glafies, which fhould 
reach within three Feet. of the Back 
of the Stove, where there fhould be 
a ftrong Crown-piece of Timber 
placed, in which there fhould bea 


and to have two Tan-pits, that there Groove made for the Glaffes to flide 
ss rN ak Into. 
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$pto. The Wall in the Back-part 
_of the Stove fhould be at Jeaft thir- 
teenInches thick; but eighteen Inch- 
es is ftill better ; becaufe the thicker 
the outfide Wall is built, the more 
the Heat of the Flues will be kept 


in the Houfe ; and carried up, about 


nine Feet above the Surface of the 
Bark-bed ; and from the Top of this 
Wall, there fhould bea floping Roof 
to the Crown-piece where the Glaff- 
es flide in. This Crown - piece 
fhould be about fixteen Feet high 
from the Surface of the Bark-bed or 
Floor, which will give a fufficient 
Declivity to the floping Glaffes to 
carry off the Wet, and be of a reafon- 
able Height for containing Plants 
of a moderate Size. The Back- 
roof may be flated, cover’d with 
Lead, or tiled, according to the Fan- 
cy of the Owner : but the Manner 
of this outfide Building is better ex- 
prefs’d by the annex’d Plan, than is 
poflible to be defcribed in Words. 
In the Front of the Houfe there 
fhould be a Walk, about eighteen or 
twenty Inches wide, for the Conve- 
niency of walking; next to which 
the Bark-pit muft be placed, which 
fhould be in Width proportionable 
to the Breadth of the Houfe : if the 
Houfe is twelve Feet wide, which 
isa due Proportion, the Pit may be 
feven Feet wide ; and behind the 
Pit fhould be aWalk eighteen Inch- 
es wide, to pafs in order to water 
the Plants, Ec. then there will be 
twenty - two Inches left next the 
Back-wall, to erect the Flues, which 
muft be all railed above the Top of 
the Bark bed: thefe Flues ought to 
be one Foot wide in the Clear, that 
they may not -be too foon flopped 
with the Soot ; and the lower Flue, 
jnto which the Smoke firft enters 
from the Fire, fhould be two Feet 
deep in the Clear; and this may be 
covered with broad Tiles; over this 


“Sc 0.., 
the fecond Flue muft be returned 
back again ; which may be eighteen — 


Inches deep, and covered on the Top | 
as before ; and fo in like manner the ~ 


Flues may be returned over each 


other three or four times, that the — 


Heat maybe fpent before the Smoke 


pafles off. The Thicknefs of the © 
Wall in Front of thefe Flues need — 


not be more than four Inches ; but 
it muft be well jointed with Morter, 
and plafter’d withinfide to prevent 


‘the Smoke from getting into the 


Houfe; and the Outfide fhould be 
plaftered with Morter, and covered 
with a coarfe Cloth to keep the 
Morter from cracking, as it is 


practis’d in fetting up Coppers: if 


this be carefully done, there will be 
no Danger of the Smoke entering 
the Houfe,which can’tbe too careful- 
ly guarded again tt; for theréis nothing 
more injurious to Plants than Smoke, 
which will caufe them to drop their 
Leaves ;°and if it continue long in 


the Houfe,willintirely deftroy them. — 
- The Fire-place may be made either 


at one End, or in the Middle, ac- 
cording as there is moft Convenien- 
cy; for where-ever it is plac’d, it 
fhould have a Shed over it, and not 


be expofed to the open Air; for it — 


will be impoffible to make the Fire 
burn equally, where the Wind has 
full Ingrefs to it ; and it will be trou- 
blefome to attend the Firein wet Wea- 
ther, where it is expos’d to the Rain. 


The Contrivance of the Furnace 


mutt be according to the Fuel which 
is defign'd to burn: but as Turf is 
the beit Firing for Stoves, where it 
can be had, becaufe it burns more 
moderately, and lafts longer, than 
any other Sort of Fuel, and fo re- 
quires Jefs Attendance, I fhall de- 
{cribe a proper Sort of Furnace for 
that Purpofe. ' 


The Whole of this Furnace 


- 


fhould be éreéted within the Houfe, — 


which 
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- which will be a great Addit'on to 
the Heat; and the Front Wall on 
the Outfide of the Fire-place, next 
- the Shed, fhould be three Bricks 
thick, the better to prevent the Heat 
from coming out thatWay. ‘The 
Door of the Furnace, at which the 
Fuel is put in, muft be as fmall as 
conveniently may be to admit of 
the Fuel ; and this Door fhould be 
placed near the Upper-part of the 
Furnace, and made to fhut as clofe 


as poflible; fo that there may but - 


little of the Heat pafs off thro’ it. 
This Furnace fhould be about twen- 
ty Inches deep, and fixteen Inches 
{quare at Bottom ; but may be flop’d 
off on every Side, fo as to be two 
Feet fquare at the Top ; and under 
thisFurnacefhould beaPlace forAthes 
to fall into, which fhould be about a 
Foot deep,and as wide as theBottom 
of the Furnace : this fhould alfo have 
an ironDoor to fhut as clofe as poffi- 
ble ; but juft over the Afh-hole, 
above the Bars which fupport the 
_ Fuel, fhould be a fquare Hole about 
four Inches wide, to let in Air to 
make the Fire burn: this mutt alfo 
have'an iron Frame, and a Door to 
fhut clofe when the Fire is perfectly 
lighted, which will make the Fuel 
jaft the longer, and the Heat will be 
more moderate. 

The Top of this Furnace fhould 
be nearly equal to the Top of the 
Bark-bed, that the loweft Flue may 
be above the Fire; fo that there may 
be a greater Draught for the Smoke; 
and the Furnace fhould be arched 
over with Bricks: but you fhould 
be very careful, where-ever the Fire 
is plac’d, that it be not too near the 
Bark-bed ; for the Heat of the Fire 
will, by its-long Continuance, dry 
the Bark, fo that it will lofe its Vir- 
tue, and be in Danger of taking 
Fire; to prevent which, it will be 
the best Method to continue an Hol- 
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low between the Brick-work of the . 


Fire and that of the Pit, about eight 
Inches wide; which will effectually 
prevent any Damage arifing from 


the Heat of the Fire; and there © 
fhould be no Wood-work: plac’d any © 


where near the Flues, or the Fire- 
place, becaufe the continual Heat of 
the Stove may in time dryit fo much, 


as to make it takeFire; which ought | 


to be very carefully guarded againit. 

The Entrance into this Stove 
fhould be either from a Green- 
houfe, the Dry Stove, or elfe thro’ the 


Shed where the Fire is made, be- 


caufe in cold Weather the Front- 
glaffes muftnotbe open’d. The In- 
fide of the Houfe fhould be clean 
white-wafhed : becaufe the whiter 
the Back-part of the Houfeis, the 
better it will reflect the Light; which 
is of great Confequence to Plants, 
efpecially in Winter, when the Stove 
is obliged to be fhut up clofe, 


Over the top Sliding - glaffes 


there fhould be either wooden Shur- 
ters, or Tarpawlins fix’d in Frames, 
to cover them in bad Weather, to 
preventthe Wet from getting thro’ 
the Glaffes, and to fecure them from 
being broken by Storms and Hai! ; 
and thefe outer Coverings will be 
very ferviceable to keep out the 
Froft; and if in very fevere Cold 
there is a Tarpawlin hung before 
the upright Glaffes in the Front, it 
will be of great Service to the Stove; 
and amuch lefs Fire will preferve 
an Heat in the Houfe. 

In the warmeft of thefe Honfés or 
Divifions fhould be placed the mot 
tender Exotic Trees and Plants ; 
which are Natives of very warm 
Countries : thefe fhould be plunged 
in the Bark-bed for the Reafons al- 
ready aflign’d ; and upon the Top 
ofthe Flues may be fer the Melon. 
thiftle, the tender Sorts of Cereus’s, 


‘and Euphorbiems, with other very 
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tender fucculent Plants, which re- 
quire to be kept dry in Winter. 

As in this Stove are plac’d the 
Plants of the hotteft Parts of theZaf 
and We/t-Indies, {fo the Heat fhould 
be kept up equal to that mark’d 
Anana upon the Botanical Thermo- 
meters, and fhould never be fuffered 
to be above eight or ten Degrees 
cooler at moft; nor fhouid the Spi- 
rit be raifed above tenDegrees higher 
in the Thermometer during the 
Winter - feafon; both waich Ex- 


tremes will be equally injurious to, 


the Plants. 

But in order to judge moreexadlly 
of the Temper of the Air in the 
Stove, the Thermometer fhould be 
hung up at a good Diftance from 
the Fire ; nor fhould the Tube be 
expo.’d to the Sun; but on the con- 
trary, tne Back hung thereto; be- 
cauie whenever the Sun fhines upon 
the Ball of the Thermometer. but 
one fingle Hour, it will raife the Li- 
quorin the’Tube confiderably, when, 
perhaps, the Air of the Houte is not 
near fo warm ; which deceives thofe 
who are not aware of this. 

In the Management of the Plants 
placed in the Bark-bed, there muft 
be a particular Regard had to 


the Temper of the Bark, and theAir 


of the Houle, that neither be too vi- 


' olent ; as alfo to water them fre- 


quently ; becaufe when they are in 
a continual Warmth, which will 
caufe them to perfpire freely, if they 
have nota conitant Supply to aniwer 
their Dilcharge, their Leaves will 
decay, and foon fall of. As to the 
f urtherDireCtions concerning theCul- 


~ tare of the particular Plants, the 


Reader is defired to turn to their fe- 
veralArticles, where they are dilinct- 
ly treated of. . 
The other Sort of Stove, which is 
commonly call’d the Dry Stove, as 


sk tenes 
was before faid, may be either built 
with upright and floping Glaffes at 


Stove ; or elfe the Front - glaffes, 
which fhould run from the Floor to 
the Cieling, maybe laid floping,to an 
Angle of 45 Degrees, the better to 
admit the Rays of the Sun in Spring 
and Autumn : 
has been chiefly follow’d by moft 
Perfons who have built thefe Sort of 


‘Stoves : but were I to have the 


Contrivance of a Stove of thisKind, 
I would have it built after the Mo- 
de! of the Bark Stove, with upright 
Glaffes in Front, and floping Glafles 
over them, becaufe this will more 
eafily admit the Sun at all the differ- 
ent Seafons; for in Summer, when 
the Sun is high, the top Glaffes will 


admit the Rays to fhine almoft all 


over the Houfe; and in Winter, 
when the Sun is low, the front Glaff- 
es will admit its Rays ; whereas 


when the Glaffes are laid to any — 


Deciivity in one Diregtion, theRays 
of the Sun, will not fall dire&ly 
thereon above a Fortnight in Au- 
tumn, and about the fame time in 
Spring; and during the other Parts 


of the Year they will fall obliquely — 


thereon ; and in Summer, when the 
Sun is high, the Rays will not reach 
above fiveor fix Feet from theGlaff- 
es: befides, the Plants which are 


plac’d toward the Back - part of the 9 
Houfe will not thrive in the Sum+ | 


mer-feafon for want of Air ; where- 


as when there are floping Glafles at : 


the Top, which run within four 


Feet of the Back of theHoufe; thefe, ~ 
by being drawn down in hot Wea- — 
ther, will let in perpendicular Air to — 
all the Plants; and of how much ~ 
Service this is toall Sorts of Plants, — 


every one who has had Opportunity 
of obierving 


the latter Method. 


the Growth of 
Plants 


the Top, in the fame manner, and ° 
after the fame Model, as the Bark ~ 
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Plants in a Stove will eafily judge : 
- for when Plants are plac’d under 
Cover of a Cieling, they always turn 
themfelves toward the Air and 
Light, and thereby grow crooked ; 
and if, in order to preferve them 
trait, they are turn’d every Week, 
they will neverthelefs grow week, 
and look pale and fickly, like a Per- 
fon fhut up in a Dungeon; for 
which Reafons, I am fure, whoever 
has made [rial of both Sorts of 
Stoves, will readily join with me ‘to 
recommend the Model of the Bark 
Stove for every Purpofe. 

As to the farther Contrivance of 
thisStove, it will be neceffary to 
obferve the Situation of the Place, 
whether theGround be dry or wet ; 
if it be dry, then the Floor need not 
be rais’d above one Foot above the 
Level of the Ground ; but if it be 
wet, it will be proper to raife it three 
Feet ; efpecially if thefe Flues are to 
be carried under theFloor ; for when 
they are ere€ted clofe upon the Sur- 
face of the Ground, they will raife 
a Damp; nor will the Flues draw 
fo well as when they are more ele- 
vated. The Furnace of this Stove 
may be either placed at one End of 
the Houfe, or at the Back-part 
thereof, according to the Convenien- 
cy of the Building. This muft be 
made according to the Fuel intended 
to burn ; which, if for Coals or 
Wood, may be made according to 
the common Method for Coppers, 
but only much larger ; becaufe, as 
the Fire is to be continued in the 
Night chiefly, fo, if there is not 
room to contain a great Quantity of 
Fuel, it will occafion a great deal of 
Trouble in attending to the Fire in 
the Night, which fhould be avoided 
as much as poflible ; becaufe when- 
ever the Troubleis made very great 
or difficult, and the Perfon who is 
entrufied with the Care of it, has 


ona: | 

nota very great Affection for th¢ 
Thing, and is withal not very care- 
ful, there will be great Hazard of 
the Fire being neglected, which in 
a little time would be of dangerous 
Confequence to the Plants: but if 
the Fuel intended be Turf, then the 
Contrivance of the Furnace may be 
the fame as for the Bark Stove al- 
ready mention’d. The Flues of this 
Stove fhould be turn’d inAngles, af- 
ter the following Manner ; 
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which will caufe them to draw better 
than if ftrait ; and by this Method 
of difpofing them, they will reach 
from the Back to the Front of the 
Houfe. 

The Depth of them fhould not be 
lefs than eighteen Inches, and the 
Width nearly equal, which will pre- 
vent their being choak’d up with 
Soot; asis often the Cafe when the 
Flues are made too fmall. The 
Spaces between the Flues‘fhould be 
fill’d up either with dry Brick Rub- 
bith, Lime, or Sand, from which 
there will little Moifture arife ; and 
the Flues fhould be clofely plafter’d 
with Loam both within and without; 
and the Upper-part of them cover'd 
with a coarfe Cloth under the Floor, 
to prevent the Smoke from getting 
into the Houfe. 

When the Flue is carried from the 
Furnace to the End of the Houfe, it 
may be return’d in the Back above 
the Floor in a ftrait Line, which 
may be contriv’d to appear like a 
Step or two; by which means the 
Smoke will be continu’d in the 
Houfe until all its Heat is fpent, 
which will confequently warm the 
Air of the Houfe the better ; and 
the Chimneys thro’ which the 
Smoke is to pafs off, may be either 
ey 7 ; at 
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at both Ends, or in the Middle, ear- 
ry’d up in theThicknefs of theBrick- 
work of the Back-Wall,* fo as not 
to appear in Sight in the Houfe: the 
Flues fhould be firft cover’d either 
with iron Plates, or broad Tiles, and 
then a bed of Sand over them about 
two Inches thick ; upon which the 
plain Tiles fhould be laid to corre- 
fpond with the reft of the Floor. 
This Thicknefs of Cover will be 
full enough to prevent the too fud- 
den Rife of the Heat from the 
Flues. 

But if the Furnace is plac’d under 
the Floor, the Thicknefs of Sand be- 
tween the iron Plate which covers 
it and the Floor, fhould not be lefs 
than four Inches; fo that the Bor- 
tom of the Furnace fhould be funk 
the lower : and if from the Fire- 
place to the End of the Houfe, the 
Flues are laid a little rifing, it will 
caufe them to draw the better ; but 
this Rife muft be allow’d in the 
placing them lower under the Floor 
next the Fire, becaufe theFloor muft 
be laid perfe€tly level, otherwife it 
will appear unfightly. 

In this Stove there 
fhould be a Stand or 

Scaffold ere&ted for 

| placing Shelves above 

each other, in the 

manner annex’d, that the Plants may 
be difpofed above each other ; fo as 
to make an handfome Appearance 
in the Houfe ; but thefe Shelves 
fhould be made moveable, fo as to 
to be rais’d or funk, according to 
the various Heights of the Plants ; 
otherwife it will be very trouble- 
fome to raife or fink every particu- 
lar Plant, according to theirHeights, 

or every Year as they advance. 

In placing the Feet of this Stand, 
‘you muftbe careful not to fet them 
too near the Fire, nor direQly upon 
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the Top of the Flue, efpecially at 
that End next the Fire, left by the 
conftant Heat of the Tilesthe Wood 
fhould take Fire, which can’t be too 
much guarded againft; fince fuch an 
Accident would go near to deftroy 
all the Plants, if the Houfe efcaped 
being burnt. This Stand or Scaffold 
fhould be plac’d in the Middle of 
the Houfe, leaving a Paffage about 
two Feet and an half in the Front, 
and another of the fame Width in 
the Back, for the more conveniently 
‘pafling round the Plants to water 
them ; and that the Air may freely 
circulate about them. In difpofing 
the Plants, the talleft fhould be pla- 
ced backward, and the fmalleft in 
Front ; fo that there will not be 
Occafion for more than five or fix 
Shelves in Height at moft: but the 
Scaffold fhould be fo contriv’d, that 
there may be two or three Shelves 
in Breadth laid upon every Rife 
whenever there may be Occafion for 
it, which will fave a deal of Trouble 
in difpofing of the Plants.. 

In the Ere€tion of thefe Stoves, it 
will be of great Service to join 
them all together, with only glafs 
Partitions between them, as was 
before obferv’d ; and where feveral 
of thefe Stoves and Green-houfes are 
required in one Garden, then it will 
be very proper to have the Green- 
houfe in the Middle, and the Stoves 
at each End, either in the manner 
dire€ted in the Plan of the Green- © 
houfe exhibited in that Article, or 
carry’d on in one ftrait Front. 

By this Contrivance in the Stru- 
ture of thefe Houfes, a Perfon may 
pafs from one to the other of them, 
without going into the open-Air; — 
which, befides the Pleafure to the — 
Owner, is alfo of great Ufe, becaufe — 
there will be no occafion of making 
a Back-way into each of them,which 

atherwife | 
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‘otherwife muft be, fince the Front- 
glaffes of the Stove fhould not be 
open’d in cold Weather, if it can 
poffibly be avoided on any Account; 
otherwife the cold Air rufhing in, 
will greatly prejudice the very ten- 
der Plants. 

But befides the Stoves here de- 
{crib’d, and the Green-houfe, it will 
be very neceflary to have a Glafs- 
cafe or two, where-ever there are 
great Collections of Plants. Thefe 


may be built exaétly in, the manner ~ 


already defcribed for theStoves,with 
upright Glaffes in Front, and floping 
Glafies over theTop of them, which 
fhould run within four Feet of the 
Back of the Houfe. The Height, 
Depth, and other Dimenfions, fhould 
be conformable to that of the Stoves, 
which will. make a Regularity in 
the Buildiig. ‘Thefe may be plac’d 
at the End of the Range on each 
Hand beyond the Stoves; and if 
there be a Flue carried round each 
of thefe, with an Qven to make a 
Fire in very cold Weather, it will 
fave a great dea! of Labour, and pre- 
vent the Fro from ever entering 
the Houfe, be the Winter ever fo 
fevere: but the upper Glafles of 
thefe Houfes fhould have either 
Shutters to cover them, or elfe Tar- 
pawlins to let down over them in 


frofty Weather ; and if there is a- 


Contrivance to cover the upright 
Glaffes in Froft, either with Mats, 
Shutters, or Tarpawlins, it will be 
of great Ufe in Winter, otherwife 
the Flue muft be ufed when the Froft 
comes on; which fhould not be 
done, but upon extraordinary Occa- 
fions ; becaufe the Defign of thefe 
Houfes is, to keep fuch Plants as re- 
quire only to be preferved fromFroft, 
and need no. additional Warmth ; 
but, at the fame time, require more 
Air than can conveniently be given 
them in a Green-houfe: in one of 


thefe Houfes may be plac’d all the 
Sorts of Ficoides, African Sedums, 
Cotyledons, and other fucculent 
Plants fromthe Cape of Good Hope. 
In the other may be plac’d the feve- ’ 
ral Kinds of Anemonofpermos’s, Faco- 
bazas, Dorias, Alaterncides’s, and 
other woody or herbaceous Plants 
from the fame Country, or any other 
in the fame Latitude. 

Thus by contriving the Green- 
houfe in the Middle, and one Stove 
and a Glafs-cafe at each End, there 
will be Conveniency to keep Plants 
from all the different Parts of the 
World, which can be no otherwife 
maintain’d but by placing them ia 
different Degrees of Heat, accord- 
ing to the Places of their native 
Growth. 
TheStoves before defcribed are fuch 
as are ufually built to maintain Exo- 
ticPiants, which will not live in Zyg- 
land, unlefs they enjoy a Tempera- 
ture of Air approaching to that of 
the feveral Countries from whence 
they are brought; therefore who- » 
ever is inclinable to preferve a large 
Collection of Plants from different 
Countries, muft contrive to have two 
or three of thefe Stoves; each of 
which fhould be kept in a different 
Temperature of Warmth; and the 
Plants fhould be alfo adapted to the 
feveral Degrees of Heat, as they thall 
require, to preferve them: but as the 
far greateft Number of Stoves, which 
have been erected in England, are 
defign’d for the Culture of the dra- 
nas Only; fo I fhall add a Defecription 
and Plans of two Sorts of Stoves, 
of theleaft Expence in Building for” 
this Purpofe; fo that whoever are ins 
clinable to ereft a Stove for ripen- 
ing of the Azanas, may, by attend- 
ing to the Plans and Defcriptions, 
direct the building and contriving 
fuch Stoves as they are defirous to 
have ; or accord:ng to the Number 


of 


of Fruit propofed toripenannually. Feet wide; and if there is room 


The firit Sort of Stove is that 
which is defign’d for the Plants 
which produce the Fruit the fame 
Year; for as the Plants do not ge- 
nerally fruit until the fecond Year 
from their being taken from the old 
Plants, whether they are Suckers 
from the Side of the Plants, or 
Crowns taken from theFruit; if they 
fruit the fucceeding Year, the Fruit 
will be fmall ; therefore when they 

are properly managed, they wili not 
produce their Fruit until the fecond 
Year; by which time they will have 
obtained Strength to produce large 
Fruit, in which their greateft Value 
confifts : for altho’ there are feveral 
Varieties of this Fruit, which differ 
in Degrees of Goodnefs, as in moft 
other Fruits ; yet they may all of 
them be improved in the Size, with- 
eut diminifhing of their Excellence 
in Tafte; tho” I know there are 
fome Perfons of a contrary Opinion, 
and who believe, that the fma!! Fruit 
are always better flavour’d than the 
large ; but from long Experience I 
can affert, that the larger and better 
nourifh'd this Fruit is, the higher will 
be its Flavour, fuppofing the Sorts 
are the fame; therefore every Perion 
who cultivates this Fruit, fhould en- 
deavour to have it improved to the 
greateft Perfection ; in order to 
which, it will be proper to have a 
fmal! Stove, in which the young 
Plants may be placed to bring them 
forward for fruiting ; and afterward 
they fhould be removed into the 
larger Stove for ripening : but I hall 
return to’ the Defcription of the 
larger Stove. The Length of this 
muft be proportionable to the Quan- 
tity of Bruit defired in one Seafon ; 
for,as to their Width, that fhould 
not be much varied ; the T’an-bed 
fhould never be narrower than fix, 
nor fhould it be more than feven, 


enough on each Side of the Bed for © 
a Walk a Foot, or at moft a Foot 
and an half, broad, it will be fuffici- — 
ent for Perfons to water and do every — 
thing which is neceflary to the © 
Plants: and as thefe Places are not 
defign’d for walking in, it is tono 
Purpofe to have broad Walks, which” 

will take ap too muchSpace; and 
the Fires muft be larger, in propor- 
tion to the Space of theHoufe; other- 


wife the Air cannot be kept in a 


proper Temperature of Warmth. 
If the Stove is made thirty-fix Feet 
long in the Clear, then the Tan- 
bed may be thirty-three Feet 
long, and a Walk left at each End a 
Foot and an half wide; which will 
be fufficient to walk round the Bed | 
to water and attend the Plants; and 
fuchaTan-bed will contain an hund- 
red Fruiting-plants very well, if the 
Bed is feven Feet wide; and this 
Stove may be very well warmed 
with one Fire ; but if the Stove is 
built much larger, there muft be two 
Fire-places contrived, one at each 
End ; otherwife the Air of theHoufe 
cannot be kept in a proper Fempera- 
ture of Heat. The Quantity of 
Fuel which will be wanting for a 
Stove of thirty-fix Feet long in the 
Clear, is about three Chaldron and 
an half of Coals, or in fuch propor- 
tion for any other Sort of Fuel, 
where Coals can be had reaiona- 
bly : itis the beft Kind of Fuel ; 
and the Pit or Scotch Coal is prefer- 
ableto the Newea/tle Coal, becaufe — 
the latteris very fubjeét to melt, or 
run into Chnkers, when the Oven is 
very hot ; which the Pit-coal never 
does, but always burns away wath a 
white Ath, making but little Soot: 
fo that the Flues will not requiye to 
be fo often cleaned, as when the 
other Coal is ufed.~ The next bef 
Fuel for Stoves is Peat, where it_ 
. can 
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ean be procured good. There are 
fome Perfons who burn Wood in 
their Stoves; but this Fuel requires 
much greater Attendance than any 
other; therefore is not very proper 
for this Purpofe :-but in the building 
of the Stoves, the Ovens muift be 
contrived for the Sort of Fuel which 
is to be ufed inthem: bvt thefe will 
be afterward defcribed ; and the 
Places where they fhould be fituated 
are delineated in the Plan. 

The Stoves defign’d for ripening 
the Fruit of the Azanas fhould have 
upright Glaffes in their Front, which 
fhould be high enough to admit a 
Perfon to walk upright under them 
on the Walk in the Front of the 
Houfe ; or where this cannot be ad- 
mitted, the. front Walk may be funk 
one Foot lower than that on the 
Back of the Tan-bed ; fo that the 
Surface of the Bed will be a Foot 
above the Walk, which will be ra- 
ther an Advantage, as the Plants will 


be fo much nearer the Glafs; anda 


Perfon may with great Eafe water 
and attend the Plants, when they are 
thus raifed above the Walk; there- 
fore when a Stove is fo fituated, as 
that the raifing of it high above- 
ground, mght be attended with In- 
convenience, the Walks quite round 
the Tan-bed may be funk a Foot or 
eighteen Inches below the Top of 
the Bed ; which will admit of the 
Stove being built fo much lower ; 
for if there is Height for a Perfon to 
walk under the Glaffes, it wiil be as 
much as is required: but as the 
Flues, when returned four times 
againft the Back-wall, will rife near 
feven Feet; fo the Bottom of the 
lower Flue fhould be on the fame 
Level with the Walk, to admit of 


room enough for the Whole under 


the Roof. Over the upright Glaffes 
there muft be a Range of floping 
Glaffes, which muft run to join the 


Roof ; which fhould come fo far 
from the Back-wall, as to cover the 


Flues, and the Walk behind the — 
Tan-pit ; for if the floping Glaffes — 


are of Length fufficient’ to reach 
nearly over the Bed, the Plants will 
require no more Light ; therefore 
thefe Glaffes fhould not be longer 
than is abfolutely neceffary, which 
will render them more manageable 
than when they are longer: but the 
annexed Plan will render this more 


intelligible than any written De~ 


{cription can do. 

The other Sort of Stove, which is 
defign’d for raifing of young Plants, 
until they are of a proper Size to 
produce Fruit, need not be built fo 
high as the former ; therefore there 
will not be wanting any upright 
Glaffes in the Front ; but the Frames 
may be made in one Slope, as in the 
annexed Plan : indeed, of late Years, 
many Perfons have made Tan-beds, 
with two Flues running thro” the 
Back-wall, to warm the Air in Win- 
ter; and thefe Beds have been co~ 
vered with Glaffes, made in the fame 
manner as thofe-for common Hot- 
beds, but larger: thefe were con- 
trived to fave Expence, and have in 
many Places an{wered the Intention; 
but to thefe there are feveral Obje- 
Ctions : 1.That of having no Paflage 
into them ; fo that the Glafles mut 


be taken off, when the Plants want , 


Water, Jc. 2. The Damps very 
often rife in the Winter-feafon,when 
the Glaffes are clofely fhut, which 
often proves very injurious to the 
Plants: 3. There is Danger of the 
Tan taking Fire, where there is not 
great Care taken that it doth not lie 
near the Flues; fo that altho’ the 
{mall Stoves here propofed re- 
quire mere Expence in their Builds 
ing ; yet being greatly preferable 
to thofe Pits, and the after Expence 
being the fame, they will be found 
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fo much more convenient, as torens 
der them more general where this 
Fruit is cultivated. ? 

Where there is no Danger of the 
Wet fettling about the Tan in Win- 
ter, the Bark-pit may be funk two 
Feet deep in the Ground, and raifed 


‘one Foot above the Surface : the 


only Walk which is neceflary in 


thefe Stoves, is that on the Back of 


the Tan-bed, which may be on the 
Level with the Surface of the 


Gsound ; fo that the Tan-bed will- 
be raifed one Foot higher ; and the ~ 


Flues beginningfrom theWalk,there 
will be room to return them three 
times ; which will warm the Air 


‘much more with the fameFire, than 


when they are carried but twice the 
Length of the Stove. 

But in wet Land the Tan-bed 
fhould be wholly raifed above the 
Level of the Ground, in order to 
preferve the Tan from being chill’d 
by Moifture ; and in fuch Places 
theWalk on theBack fhould be raif- 
ed near two Feet above the Level of 
the Ground ; becaufe the Tan-bed 
Should not rife much more than one 
Foot above the Walk; for if it is 
higher, it will be more difficult to 
seach the Plants when they require 
Water: the Brick-wall of the Pit, 
on the Side next the Walk, need not 
be more than foor Inches thick, fo 
far as rifes above the Walk ; but be- 
low that, it fhould be nine Inches 
thick : the Reafon for reducing the 
Wallabove, is to gain room for the 


Walk, which would otherwife be’ 


too much contraéted; and if there 
is a Kirb of Oak laid on the Top of 
the four-inch Wall, it will fecure the 
Bricks from being difplaced, and 


| fufficiently ftrengthen the Wall ; 


which, being but one Foot above 
the Walk, will not bein any Dan- 
ger of falling; andon thisKirb there 


may be two or three upright iron 


ar 4 
Bars fix’d withClaws, to fupport the 
Crown-piece of Timber, which wil — 
fecure it from hanging in the Mid- — 
dle, which, in a great Length, is’ 
very often the Cafe, where there are 
no Supports placed under it : there 
may be more or lefs of thefe Bars, 
according to theLength of the Stove; 
but if they are at about ten Feet 
afunder, it will be near enough : if 
thefe iron Bars are one Inch {quare, 
they will be ftrong enough to anfwer 
the Defign. 

But as it is hoped, that the annex- 
ed Plan of this {mall Stove will con- 
vey a clear Idea of the whole Con- 
trivance ; this will render it unne- 
ceffary to add any farther Defcrip 
tion here. . 

STRAMONIUM, Thorn-apple. 

The Chara&ers are; 

The Flower confifis of one Leaf, 
Soop d like a Funnel, and cut into fee 
werat Segments: out of the Flower- 
cup rifes the Pointal, which, when 
the Flower decays, becomes a roundifh 
Fruit, arm’d, for the moft part, with 
Jroarp Thorns, and divided into four 
Cells form’d by a Partition, difposd 
in the Figure of a Crofs, furnife’d 
«with four Placenta’s, or nutritive 
Membranes, to which feveral kidney- 
foap d Seeds adhere. 

The Species are; 

1. Srramonium frudu fpinofo 
rotundo, flore albo fimplici. Tourn. 
Thorn-apple with a round prickly 
Fruit, and a fingle white Flower. 

2. Stramonium frudiu /pinofo 
shlengo, caule &S fiore violaceo. Boerb. 
Ind. Thorn-apple with a longifh | 
prickly Fruit, and violet - colour’d 
Stalks and Flowers. 7 

3. SrrRaMoNiIuM ferox. Boccon. 
Thorn-apple with very long fharp 
Prickles. ; 

4. STRAMONIUM Americanum mi- 
nus, alkekengi folio, Tourn. Lefler 
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meter ; fo that it is unfit to Rand is 


as | 8 + 


: American Thorn-apple, with a Win- 


ter-cherry-leaf. . ‘ 

. aa : Sar vicuss Malabaricum, 

 frudtu glabro, flore fimplici violaceo. 

Journ. Malabar Thorn-apple, with 
~ afmooth Fruit, and a fingle vielet- 
colour'd Flower. 

6. Srramonium frau fpinofo 
rotundo, flore violaceo duplici wel tri- 

plict. Tourn. ‘Thorn-apple with a 
round prickly Fruit, and violet-co- 
lour’d Flowers, which are two or 
three times double. 

7. Srramonium frudiu /pinofa 
rotund, flore alba pleno. Infi. R. H. 
‘Thorn-apple with a round prickly 
Fruit, and a double white Fiower. 

8. Srramonium Malabaricum, 
frudiu glabro, fore fimplict albo. 
Malabar Thorn-apple, with a 
fmooth Fruit, and a fingle white 
Flower. 

The firft Sort is us’d to make a 
cooling Ointment, which is greatly 

eefleem’d by many Pertons. This, 
though not a Native of this Coun- 
try, yet is now become fo common 
upon Dunghils, and other rich 
Grounds, as not to be eafily eradi- 
cated. ‘The Seeds falling, continue 

_all the Winter in the Ground; and 
in the Spring, the Plants will come 
up, and, if fuffer’d to ftand, will 
{pread over the whole Spot of 
Ground, and produce fuch Quanti- 
ties of Seeds, as to leave a Stock to 
furnifh the Ground for fome Years. 

- The fecond Sort is not as yet 
quite fo common as the former, tho’ 
it is equally as hardy ; and where 
the Seeds are permitted to fall, the 
Plants will come up in great Plenty 
the following Summer. This Sort 
will grow mach larger than the for- 
mer. | 
Plants, which grew upon a rich 
Soil, upward of fix Feet high, and 
divided into many ftrong Branches, 
which fpread almoft eight Feet Dia- 


I have meafur’d one of thefe 


fmall Pleafure gardens, and fit onip 
to have a Place in fome outward Part 
of the Gardenor Yard ; becaufe it. 
takes up too much room. ‘ 
The third Sort is fomewhat like 
the former in the Appearance of the 
Plant ; but the Fruit is l.rger, and 
befet with very long fharp ‘Thorns 5 
for which Variety, it 1s preferv’d im 
the Gardens of thofe who are curi- 


ous in Botany. 


This Sort is not quite fo hardy as 
the two former ; fo muft be fown on 
a moderate Hat-bed jn the Spring; 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they fhould be tran{planted on a 
new Hot-bed to bring the Plants 
forward ; but you mutt be carefal 
not to draw them too mach by keep. 
ing the Glaffes clofe; which wiid 
render them very weak, and unfit to 
ftand abroad : therefore after they | 
have taken Root, they fhould have 
plenty of frefh Air when the Wea-- 
ther is warm ; and in May they fhould 
be enur’d to the open Air by de- 
grees, into which they may be tran{- 
planted in June ; obferving to raife 
the Plants with a large Ball of Earth, 
and plant them in a rich Soil, giving 
them Water until they have taken 
Root. In Fuly thefe Plants wali 
flower, and their Seeds will ripen in 
Auguft. 

The fourth Sort will grow larger 
than the Jaft-mention’d. This is 
preferv’d more for the fake of its: 
long tubulous white Flowers, than. 
any other Beauty in the Plant. It 
is fomewhat tender, and fhould be 
fown on an Hot - bed in the Spring, 
and managed as the former ; other-. 
wife, if the Seafon proves cold, the 
Seeds will not ripen; tho’ I have 
fometimes had Plants of this Kind, — 
which came up from Seeds that fcat-» 
ter’d in Autumn, and ripen’d their. 
Seeds very well; fo that I believe,r — 

: in 
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in @ few Years, it may be enur’d to 
this Climate, aitd thrive wich little 
Care. . 

The fifth and fixth Sorts produce 
very beautiful Flowers, which afford 
an agreeable Scent at fome Diftance ; 
but if fmelt to very clofe, it is offen- 
five to the Head. The Flowers 
of thefe Kinds are violet-colour’d on 
the Outfide, but are white on the 
Infide ; and thofe of the fixth Sort 
have two or three Flowers within 
each other, in the manner of the 
Primrofe, which is call’d Hofe iz 
Hofe. 'Thefe two Sorts are much 
more tender than either of the for- 
mer, and muft be fown early in the 
Spring on an Hot-bed ; and when 
the Plants are come up, they muft 
be tranfplanted into a frefh Hot-bed 
to bring them forward ; and as the 
Heat of this Bed declines, there 
fhould be a frefh one prepar’d ; in 
which fhould be plung’d Pots fill’d 
with light rich Earth, into which 
the Plants fhould be plac’d ; obferv- 
ing to water and fhade them until 
they have taken Root : after which 
they fhould have Air given to them, 
in proportion to the Heat of the Sea- 
fon ; and mutt be often water’d, be- 
ing very thirfty Plants. 

Thus they muft be pufh’d on by 
Heat, in the manner directed for 
Amaranths; to which the Reader is 
defir’d to turn for their farther Cul- 
. ture. In Fuly, if the Seafon be 
warm, they may be remov’d into 
the open Air, placing them in a 
warm Situation, where they will 
produce their Flowers plentifully ; 
and if the Autumn be warm, their 
Seeds will ripen very weil: but it 
.will be a fure Method to preferve 
one Plant of each Kind under Glaffes, 
left thofe in the open Air fhould not 

rfe& their Seeds. es 

The feventh Sort has been, by fe- 
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to be only a Variety of the firfts 
but whoever will confider the whole 
Habit of the Planc, will find a fpe- 
cific Difference in the Leaves and 
Flowers of thefe two Sorts. 

The eighth Sort is a Native of 
Malabar, as alfo of feveral of the 
Eaftern Countries. The Fruit of 
this Kind has no Thorns ; but many 
Protuberances over the Surface. The 


‘Flowers are fmall, and of a whitifh- 


yellow Coiour. The Seeds of this 
Sort are what the Perfians, and 
other Inhabitants where this Plant 
grows in p'enty, make ufe’of to in- 
toxicate Perfons on whom they have 
Defigns ; and it is there call’d Dus 
tro, ij? 

Thefe two Sorts are very tender} 
fo require to be fown upon an Hot- 
bed early in the Spring; and the 
Plants muft afterward be treated in 
the fame manner as hath been di- 
reCted for the fixth Sort: with which 
Management thefe may be brought” 
to perfect their Seeds ; which they 
never will do, if the Plants are ex- 
pos’d to the open Air. ~ 

STRATIOTES, Water-foldier. 

‘The Chara&ers are ; 

It hath a compreffed Spatha com- 
pofed of two Leaves, which is pere 
manent : the Empalement of the Flow- 
er is of one Leaf, and is flightly cut 
into three Segments: the Flower has 
three heart-fbapd Petals, which 
Jpread open: in the Centre of the 
Flower is plac’d the Ovarium, /up- 
porting fix Styles, attended by many 
Stamina: the Owary afterward be- 
comes a Capfule, opening in fix Parts, 
in which are inclos'd- many oblong flat 
Seeds. } 

We know but one Sfecies of this 
Genus; viz. 


Stratiores. Lin. Flor. -Water- | 


foldier; or, by fome, Water-aloe, 
or Frefh water-foldier. 
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‘This Plant is in Shape like the 
Aloe; but the Leaves are thinner, 
and ferrated on the Edges. It grows 
plentifully in Standiog-waters in the 
Ife of Ely, and many Places in the 
North of England; from whence 
young Plants may be procur’d in 
the Spring, when they firit rife on 
the Surface of the Water ; and thefe, 
being plac’d in large Ponds or Ca- 
nals, will firike down their Roots, 
and propagate without any farther 
Care. In the Autumn the Plants 
fink down to the Bottom of the Wa- 
ter, and rife again in the Spring: 
about Midfummer they flower, and 
perfec their Seeds in 4ugu/?; which, 
falling into the Water, will take 
Root, and produce Plants the follow- 
ing Year. 


STRAWBERRY. Vide Fraga- 


ria. 
- STRAWBERRY-TREE. Vide 
Arbutus. 
» STYRAX, The Storax-tree. 
The CharaGers are; 
The Flower confifis of one Leaf, 
foap d like a Funnel, and cut into fe- 
weral Segments ; out of whofe Flow- 
er-cup rifes the Pointal, which is fix'd 
dike a Nail in the Fore-part of the 
Flower : this afterward becomes a 
roundifh fic/by Fruit, including one or 
two Seeds in hard Shells. 
_ We have but one Species of this 
Plant; vz. 
Sryrax folio mali cotone:. C.B.P. 
Storax-tree with a Quince-tree-leaf. 
{ This Plant grows plentifully in 
the Neighbourhood of Rome, and al- 
fo in Padeftine, and feveral of the 
Iflands in the Archipelago, from 
B whence the Fruit has been brought 
to Exgland; where there have been 
many Plants raifed of late Years, in 
ome curious Gardens. 
_It may be propagated by fowing 
Seeds in Pots fill’d with freth 


, 


ight Earth, and plung’d into a mo- 
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deraté Hot-bed. This fhould te 
done_as foonas poilible, when the 
Seeds are procur’d; for if they are . 


fown the Latter-end of Summer, and 
the Pots kept in a moderate Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark all the Winter, the 


Plants will come up the fucceeding ~ 


Spring ; whereas thofe fown in the 
Spring often remain in the Ground 
a whole Year before the Plants come 
up. 
* When the Plants are up, they 
fhould each be tranfplanted into a fe- 
parate {mall Pot fill’d with freth light 
Earth, and plung’d into a moderate 
Hot-bed; obferving to water and 
fhade them until they have taken 
Root: after which they fhould be 
enur’d to the open Air by degrees, 


into which they muft be remov’d in 


June, placing them in a warm Situa- 
tion; in which Place they may re- 
main till the Beginning of O@oter 5 
at which time they fhould be remov'd 
into the Green-hoofe, placing them 
where they may enjoy the Benefit of 
frefh Air when the Weather is mild: 
thefe Plants are tolerably hardy, and 


only require to be fhelter’d from feo. 


vere Froft; for in Jtaly they grow 
extremely well in the open Air, and 
produce Fruit in great Plenty. Thefe 
Plants muit be placed in a Green- 
hovfe in Winter; for they are not 
hardy enough to live in the open 


Air in England. They caft their 


Leaves in Autumn; fo that in the 


Winter, when tne Plants are not ia - 


a growing State, they fhould have 


but little Water given to them: but. 


as thefe Plants put out their Leaves 
pretty early in the Spring, they muf 


then havea great Shareof Air, other- _ 


wife they will draw up very weak. | 


The Reiin of this Tree is brought _ 


over for medicinal Ufe. 
SUBER, The Cork tree. 
The CharaG&ers are; 


dt is i all refpes dike the Hex, — 
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excep? in the Bark of the Tree, which 
sn this is thick, fpongy, and joft. 
‘Phe Species are; 

1. SuBER Jatifolium perpetuo vi- 
vers. GC. B. P. The broad -leav’d 
ever-green Cork-tree. 

2. SUBER angu/lifolium non ferra- 
tum. C.B.P. The narrow-!eav’d 
Cork-tree, with fmooth Edges. 

There are feveral other Varieties 
of this Tree mentioned in fome of 
the /ta/an Catalogues of Plants; but 
the two Sorts here mention’d are all 
Ehave obferv’d in the Exgli/h Gar- 
dens. : 

Thefe Trees may be propagated 
by fowing their Acorns in the Spring, 
in the manner directed for the Ilex ; 
to which thefe exactly agree, both 
jn their Charaé¢ters and Culture: 
therefore, to avoid Repetition, the 
Reader is defir’d to turn to that Ar- 
ticle for farther Inftru€tion. 


SUCCORY. Vide Cichorium. 
SUMACH. Vide Rhus. 
SURIANA. 


The Charaéers are ; 

it hath a rofe-fbapd Flower com- 
posd of feveral Petals, which are 
placd orbicularly, from whofe Em- 
palement arifes the Pointal, which 
afterward becomes the Fruit; which 
generally confifis of four Capfules, in 
ewhich are included four reundifh 
Seeds. 

We know but of one Sfceies of 
this Plant ; vz. 

Surana folits portulace anguftis. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Suriana with nar- 
row Purflain-leaves. 
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SU 
the Plants growing there in Plenty on 
the Shore, in moift Places, where. 
the falt Water ufually flows. It alfo 
grows plentifully in fome Parts of 
the Ifland of Famaica. Lipa 
It is propagated by Seeds, which 
muft be fown on an Hot-bed early 
in the Spring ; and when the Plants © 
are come up, they muit be carefully — 
cleaned from Weeds, and frequently 
refrefhed with Water. In warm 
Weather the Glaffes of the Hot-bed 
fhould be raifed every Day, to ad-— 
mit frefh Air to the Plants, to pre- | 
vent their drawing up too weak. 
When the Plants are fit to remove, 
they fhould be taken up carefully, 
and each planted in a feparate fmall 
Pot filled with frefh ight Earth, and . 
plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obferving to fhade them until » 
they have taken new Root; after 
which time they muft be duly wa- 
ter’d every Evening in hot Weathers . 
and they muft have frefh Air ad- 
mitted to them every Day, in pro- 
portion’ to the Warmth of the Sea- 
fon. In this Hot-bed the Plants 


‘may remain till the Autumn, when 


the Nights begin to Be cold; at 
which time they fhould be remov’d 
into the Stove, and plung’d into the 
Bark-bed. During the Winter-fea- 
fon thefe Plants muft be kept warm, 
efpecially while they are young, — 
otherwife they will not live through 
the Winter in this Country. They © 
muftalfo be frequently refrefh’d with © 
Water; but it muft not be given ta — 
them in large Quantities in cold 


Weather ; for too much Moifture in 
Winter will foon deftroy them. Thefe 
Plants make but flow Progrefs the ~ 
firftt Year; afterward they will grow ~ 
pretty freely, if they are not ftinted. 2 
In Winter they muft confiantly be © 
kept in the Stove in this Country, © 
and if they are. plung’d into the © 
Bark bed, they will make the greater 
| Pro- — 


This Plant was fo named by Fa- 
ther Plumier,who difcover'd it in the 
French Settlements in America, in 
Honour to Dr. Fofeph Surian of 
Marfeilles, who was a very curious 
Botanift. 

The Seeds of this Plant were 
brought. from the Havanna by the 
late Dr. William Aoufloun, who iound 
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Progrefs. In Summer they muft 
have a large Share of Air, by open- 
ing the Glaffes of the Stoves ; and if 
heir Leaves are cover’d with Filth 
(which the Plants in Stoves often 
-contraé), they fhould be carefully 
_wafhed with a Sponge; otherwife the 
Plants will not only appear unfight- 

ly, but it will retard their Growth. 
Thefe Plants ufually grow about 
feven or eight Feet high; and as 
they retain their Leaves throughout 
the Year, they afford an agreeable 
Variety amongft other Plants in the 

Stove. 

SYCAMORE. Vide Acer ma- 


us, | 
' SYMPHYTUM, Comfrey. 
The Chara@ers are; 

The Flower confifis of one Leaf, 
foap'd like a Funnel, having an ob- 
long Tube, but foapd at the Top like 
a Pitcher: out of the Flower-cup 
(which is deeply cut into frve long 
narrow Segments) rifes the Pointal, 
attended with four Embryoes, which 
afterward become fo many Seeds, in 
form fomewhat like the Head of a 
Viper, and ripen in the Flower-cup. 

The Species are 5 

1. SympHyTuUM confolida major 
Femina, flore albo, vel pallide luteo. 
.B.P. The greater female Com- 
frey, with a white or pale-yellow 
Flower. 

2.SYMPHYTUM confolida major 
nas, flore purpureo. C.B.P. The 
reater male Comfrey, with a pur 
dle Flower. : 
3. SymPuyTuM majus, tuberofa 
adice. C.B.P. Greater Comfrey, 
ith a tuberofe Root. 
4.SYMPHYTUM minus, tuberofa 
dice. C.B.P. Smaller Comfrey, 
ith a tuberofe Root. 
5.Sympxytuo echii folio ampli- 
re, radice rubra, flore luteo. Inft. R.H., 
omfrey with a broad Vipers-bu- 

Vor. Ill. 
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glofs-leaf, a red Root, and a yellow 
Flower. © , 

6. Sympuy tum echii folio ampli- 
ore, radice rubra, fore exalbido. Inft. 
R. H. Comfrey with a broad Vipers- 
buglofs-leaf, a red Root, and a white- 
ifh Flower. 

7- Sympuytum echii folio angus 
ftiore, radice rubra, flore luteo. Inf. 
R.H. Comfrey with a narrow Vi- 
pers-buglofs-leaf, a red Root, and a 
yellow Flower. 

8.SympHytum Creticum, echii 
folio anguftiore, longiffimis willis hor- 
rido, flore croceo. Tourn. Cor. Candy 
Comfrey, with a narrow Vipers- 
buglofs-leaf, cover’d with very long 
Hairs, and a faffron-colour’d Flow- 
er. 

9. Sympuytum Orientale, echii 
Solio ampliore, longifimis villis hor- 
rido, fore croceo. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern 
Comfrey, with a broad Vipers - bu- 
glofs-leaf, cover’d with long Hairs, 
and a faffron-colour'd Flower. 

10. SymPuytum Orientale, echii 
Solio, fore albo tenuiffimo. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Comfrey, with a Vipers- 
buglofs-leaf, and a very narrow white 
Flower. 

11. SymPHytuM Orientale, echii 
Solio minore, flore nune albo, nunc fla- 
vefcente. Tourn.Cor. Eaftern Com- 
frey, with a fmaller Vipers-buglofs- 
leaf, and a Flower fometimes white, 
and at other times of a yellowifh Co- 
lour. 

12. SyMPHYTUM Orientale, olee 
folio argenteo, fore flavefcente. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaftern Comfrey, with a fil- 
very Olive-leaf, and a yellowith 
Flower. 

13. SympHyTuM Orientale an- 
guftifolium, fore ceruleo. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Comfrey, with a narrow 
Leaf, and a blue Flower. 

14.SyMPHYTUM Conflantinopoli- 
tanum, boraginis folio S facie, frore 
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albo, Tourn. Cor. Conftantinople Com- 
frey, with a Leaf and Face of Bo- 
rage, anda white Flower. 

15. SymPHuytTuM Orientale, folio 
Jubrotundo afpero, jlore ceruleo, Tourn. 
Cor. Eaftern Comfrey, with a rough 
roundith Leaf, and a blue Flower. 

16. SyMPHyTUM Orientale, folio 
fubrotundo afpero, flare ceeruleo odo- 
ratiffimo. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Com- 
frey, with a rough roundifh Leaf, 
and a very fweet blue Flower. 

The firft Sort grows wild upon 
the Sides of Banks and Rivers in di- 
vers Parts of England, where it is 
commonly gather’d to fupply the 
Markets for medicinal Ufe. The 
fecond Sort is fometimes found wild 
in Ezgland; but is lefs common than 
the former. In Hod/and it is the 
only Sort I obferv’d wild ; where it 


_ grows on the Sides of the Canals al- 


moft every- where. 

The third Sort I never yet ob- 

ferved growing wild; but it is pre- 
ferv’d insmany Gardens for Varie- 
ty. 
‘The fourth Sort here mentioned 
is pretty common in feveral Exgli/> 
Gardens, where it is preferv’d for 
the fake of Variety. This increafes 
pretty faft by its Roots; but is fel- 
dom propagated by Seeds. The fifth, 
fixth, and feventh Sorts grow wild in 
Spain and Portugal, from whence 
their Seeds may be obtain’d. Thefe 
have red Roots, fomewhat refem- 
bling thofe of the Alkanet; and 
are by fome Botanifts ranged amongft 
the Alkanets. 

The other Sorts were difcover’d by 
Dr. Yournefort in the Levant, from 
whence he fent their Seeds to the 
Royal. Garden at Paris. 

All thefe Plants may be cultivated, 
either by fowing their Seeds in the 
Spring, or by parting of their Roots: 
the latter Way, beimg the moit ex- 
peditious, is chiefly practis’d, where 


SY 
they are planted for Ufe. The beft 
Seafon for parting their Roots is in 
Autumn ; at which time almoft every 
Piece of a Root will grow. They 
fhould be planted about eighteen 
Inches afunder, that they may have 
room to fpread, and will require no 
farther Care but to keep them clear 
from Weeds ; for they are extreme 
hardy, and will grow upon almoft 
any Soil, or in any Situation. 

SYRIN GA, The Mock-orange, 
vulgo. 

The Charaers are ; 

The Flower, for the moft part, con- 
Sifts of _frve Leaves, which are placa 
circularly, and expand in form of a 
Rife; from whofe Flower-cup rifes 
the Pointal, which afterward be- 
comes a roundifo Fruit adbering to the” 
Flower-cup, divided into four Cells, 
which are full of {mall Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Syrinca alba, frve Philadel- 
phus Athen@zi. C. B. P. The come 
mon white Syringa, or Mock- 
orange. 

2. SyRinGA flore albo pleno. C.B. 
P, The double white Syringa. 

3. Syrinca flore albo fimplici, fo- 
Lits ex luteo variegatis. The ftriped- 
leav’d Syringa. 

Dr. Linneus has chang’d the Title” 
of this Genus to Philadelphus ; and” 
he has given this Title of Syringa to 
the Lilac; but as the old Titles o 
both Gegera are more commonly. 
known, I fhall choofe to continue 
them to the Plants they have been 
apply’d to by former Botanitts. 

The firft Sort is that which is: 
commonly cultivated in the Engl 
Gardens. The fecond feldom pro- 
duces its Flowers, which are very 
double; and the Plants are of humble 
Growth. 

The variegated Sort i is preferv'd i in 
the Gardens of fuch as are curiou 
in ftriped Plants, though there is n 
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great Beauty in it: becaufe when 
the Plants are vigorous, the Stripes 
in the Leaves fcarcely appear. 

_ All cheie Plants may be eafily 
propagated, by taking off their 


Suckers in Autumn (which they pro- 


duce very plentifully), and planting 
them out in a Nurfery at three Feet 
Diftance Row from Row, and a Foot 
afunder in the Rows; objerving to 


keep the Ground between them con- . 


ftantly ciear from Weeds, as alfo to 


dig it up every Spring to loofen it, © 


that the Roots of the Plant may mcre 
readily extend themfelves. In this 
Narfery they may remain two Years, 
by which time they will be fit to 
tranfplant out where they are to re- 
main; which may be into fmaill Wil- 


 Gernefs-quarters, or amongft flow- 


ering Shrubs in Clumps, obferving 
to place them with other Sorts of 
Shrubs of the fame Growth; for 
thefe feldom grow above fix or feven 
Feet high in Exg/and, and the double 
Sort not more than three or four. 
They are extreme hardy, fo may 
be planted in almoit any Soil or Si- 
tuation ; and will require no farther 
Culture but to take off the Suckers 
every Year, and cut out the dead 
Wood ; as alfo to keep them clear 
from Weeds in Summer, and dig 
the Ground about their Roots every 
Winter, which will make them 
thrive and flower very plentifuily. 
‘Fhe Seafon of their flowering is in 


‘May, and.in coo] Seafons they con- 


tinue in Beauty the firit Part of 
Fune. Their Flowers have a Scent 
fomewhat like thofe of the Orange- 
tree, from whence it had the Name 
of Mock-orange: but if thefe are 
plac’d in a cloie Room, or are {melt 
to too cloiely, they have a ftrong 


difagreeable Scent, and too power- 


ful for the Ladies ; but when they 
are in the open Air, the Scent is not 


- fo affecting. 
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ABERNAMONTANA. 
The Chara@ers are; 

It hath a tubulous Flower, confifte 
ing of one Leaf, which is /pread open 
toward the Top, and divided into fewe- 
ral Parts: from the Bottom of the 
Flower arifes the Pointal, which af- 
terward becomes the Fruit, compofed 
of two Cpfules which open length- 
avays; and are fill’d with oblong 
Seeds, furroundcd with a thin Pulp. 

The Species are 5 

1. TABERN MONTANA laSefcens, 
citrit folits undulatis. Plum. Nov. — 
Gen. Milky Tabernemontana, with 
a waved Citron-leaf. : 

2. TABERNEMONTANA Ladeferns, 
lauri folio, flore albo, filiquis rotun- 
dioribus. Houft. Milky Taberne- ° 
montana, with a Bay-leaf, a white 
Flower, and rounder Pods. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is common 
in the Lfland of Famacca, and in fe- 
veral other Places in the warm Parts 
of America; where it rifes to the 
Height of fifteen or fixteen Feet, 
having a {mooth ftrait Trunk, co- 
vered with a whitifh Bark; at the 


Top of the Trunk come out the 


Branches, which are irregular, and 
befet with fhining-green Leaves ; 
from the Foot ftalks of thefe Leaves 
are produc’d the Flowers, which are 
yellow, and extremely {weet icent- 
ed: thefe Flowers are fucceeded by 
two forked Pods, in which the Seeds 


-arecontained. This Genus of Plants 


is very near of kin to the Nerium or 
Oleander; and has been by fome 
Boranical Writers ranged ander that 
Head ; but the Seeds of this Genus © 
having no Down achering to them, 
as have thofe of the Oleander, and 
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being included in a foft pulpy Sub- 
ftance, Father Plumer has conftitu- 
ted this Genus, in Honour to Dr. 
James Theodore, who was called Ta- 
bernemontanus, from a little Village 
in Germany, where he was born. He 
was one of the molt knowing Bota- 
nifts of his Age, and publifhed at 


_ Francfort a Folio, in a long Form, 


in the Year 1590. in which are the 
Figures of two thoufand two hun- 
dred and fifty Plants. 

The fecond Sort was difcovered 


at La Vera Cruz, by the late Dr. | 


William Houftoun, who fent the Seeds 
into England, from whence feveral 
of the Plants have been raifed. 

Both thefe Plants are very im- 
patient of Cold; fo will not live in 
this Country, unlefs they are placed 
in a warm Stove; they may be 
propagated by Seeds, which fhould 
be {own early in the Spring, on an 
Hot-bed; and when the Plants are 
come up, they muft be carefully 
tranfplanted into {mall Pots filled 
with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark ; being careful to fhade them 
in the Heat of the Day, until they 
have taken new Root; after which 
time they muft have free Air ad- 
mitted to them every Day when the 
Weather is warm; but if the Nights 
fhould prove cold, the Glafles of the 
Hot-bed fhéuld be covered with 
Mats every Evening, foon after the 
Sun goes off from the Bed. ‘Thefe 
Plants muft be eften refrefhed with 
Water ; but it muft not be given to 
them in large Quantities, efpecially 
while they are young: for as they 
are full of a milky Juice, they are 
very fubje@ te rot with much Moift- 


"ure. 


The Plants may remain daring 
the Summher-feafon in the Hot-bed, 
provided the Tan is flirred up to re- 
mew the Heat when it wants, and a 


little new Tan added; but at - 
chaelmas, when the Nights begin to 
becold, the Plants fhould be remov’d, 
and plung’d into the Bark-bed in the 
Stove; where, during the Winter- 
feafon, they muft be kept in a mo- 
derate Degree of Warmth ; and in 
cold Weather they fhould have but 
little Water given them, left it fhould 
rot them. As thefe Plants are too) 
tender to live in the open Air in 
this Country, they fnould conftant- 
ly remain in the Stove, where, in 
warm Weather, they may have free 
Air admitted to them, by opening 
the Glaffes of the Stove ; but in cold 
Weather they muft be kept warm ; 
with this Management the Plants 
will thrive, and produce their Flow- 
ers; and as they are always green, 
they will make a pleafant Diverfity 
amongft other tender Exotic Plants 
in the Stove. 

Thefe Plants may alfo be propa- 
gated by Cuttings, during the Sum- 
mer-feafon ; which fhould be cut off 
from the cld Plants, and laid to dry 
in the Stove five or fix Days before 
they are planted, that the wounded 
Parts may heal, otherwife they will. 
rot. Thefe Cuttings fhould be 
planted in Pots fill’d with frefh light 
Earth, and plunged into the Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark, obferving to 
fhade them from the Sun in the Mid- 

le of the Day in hot Weather, as 
alfo to refrefh them now-and-then 
with a little Water. When the 
Cuttings have taken Root, they may 
be tranfplanted into feparate Pots, 
and treated in the fame manner as 
thofe which are raifed from Seeds. 

TACAMAHACA folits crenatis, © 

Sadelhout feu lignum ad ephippia confi- 
cienda aptum. Par. Bat. prod.-Pluk. 
Phyt. iab. 228. f. 2. The Tacama- 
haca. 

This Tree grows fpontaneoufly 
on the Continent of America, where — 
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the Inhabitants wound the Bodies of 
the Trees in the Spring, from whence 
there flows a Balfam, which is great- 
ly efteemed by the Phyficians of thofe 
Countries, and is placed amongft the 
Lift of Simples in the College Dif- 
_ penfary, though at prefent it is not 
“much ufed in England. 

Some of the Plants of this Sort 
were brought from Canada intoFrance 
a few Years fince, from whence they 
were procured by fome curious Per- 
fons in the Ifland of Zer/ey,where it is 
propagated in the Gardens; and was 
fent to Ezgland by the Name of 4r- 
bre de la Reine, as a Prefent to the 
late Queen. 

This Tree is hardy enough to re- 
fift the Cold of our Winters in the 
open Air; and if it is planted in a 
fhelter’d Situation, will not be in 
any Danger of fuffering from the 
fevereft Cold of this Country, efpe- 
cially when the Plants have obtained 
Strength; fo it is very proper to 
plant amongit hardy Exotic Trees 
and Shrubs in Wildernefs-quarters, 
where they will add to the Variety. 
‘The Shoots of this Tree are very 
like thofe of the black Poplar, as 
are alfo the Leaves; and the Buds, 
in the Spring, before the Leaves 
come out, are cover’d with a dark 
glutinous Balfam, which f{mells very 
trong when touched, and adheres 
- to the Fingers. The Leaves of this 
Tree fall off at Michaelmas, and new 
Leaves come out the Latter-end of 
February, or the Beginning of March; 
for it is one of the earlieft Trees in 
coming out in the Spring. 

‘There are fome of the Plants now 
ia the Phyfic-garden at Chelfea, 
which have produced their Male 
Flowers (or Katkins), which are 


very like thofe of the Walnut-tree, 


or of fome of the Poplars; fo that, it 
is probable, this may be of the lat- 
ter Genus: but as we have no Ac- 
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count of the Fruit, nor-hath any of 
the Trees in the Exgli/h Gardens, as 
yet, attempted to produce any, we — 
cannot determine its true Genus, 

Tt may be very eafily propagated 
by Cuttings, which fhould be plant- 
ed in Ofober, foon after the Leaves 
drop, in a Bed of frefh Earth, in any 
Expofure, where almolt every Cut- 
ting will fucceed. ‘They may alio 


be planted in the Spring ; but at this 


Seafon they are not fo fure to take 
Root, as in the Autumn; for as the 
Plant is very early in coming out, fo, 


-unlefs the Cuttings are taken of 


fome time before, they either will 
not grow, or, if they fhould take 
Root, they would not make much 
Progrefs the firft Year. ‘The Plants 
are alfo very apt to put out Suckers 
from their Roots, fo that they may 
be increafed in Plenty; for the © 
Shoots which have been accidentally 
buried in the Ground, have fhotten 
up the following Spring, and made 
good Plants. 

This feems not to be a Tree of 
great Size, if we may judge by thofe 
in the Exgli/> Gardens, which do not 
grow more than fourteen or fixteen 
Feet high; but they put out lateral 
Branches from the Ground upward, 
and do not make large Stems. 

TAGETES, African or French 
Marigold. 

The Chara&ers are; 

The Flower is radiated, confifting 
of divers Florets, which are plain, 
and cut into feveral Segments ; but the 
Dif of the Flower confifts of Half- 
Forets, which fiand upon the Embryoes: 
the Flower-cup confifts of one Leaf, is 
tubulous, and inclofes the Embryoes ; 
which afterward become angular 
Seeds, with a Leaf upon the Head of 
each, 3 

The Species are 3 

1. TAGETES maximus refus, flare 
fimplici, ex lutco pallida. F. B. Great- 

4Q3 


eft ; 
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eft upright 4/rican Marigold, with 
a fingle pale-yellow Flower. 

2. TaGETES maximus rectus, flore 
maximo multiplicato. F. B. Greateft 
upright African Marigold, with a 
large double Flower. 

3. TaGETES maximus refus, flore 
maximo multiplicato aurantii coloris. 
Greate upright African Marigold, 
with a very large double orange-co- 
lour’d Flower. 

4. TAGETES maximus reGus, flore 
maximo multiplicato fulphurei coloris. 
Greateit upright African Marigold, 
with a very large double brimiione- 
colour’d Flower. 

5. TaGeTES maximus reGus, flore 
maximo multiplicato, pallide luteo odo- 
rato. Greatett upright 4frican Mari- 
goid, with a very large double 
Flower of a pale-yellow Colour, and 
a iweet Scent, 

6. TaGETES maximus refus, flore 
maximo multiplicato, pallide luteo, (Ff 
Siftulofo. Greateft upright African 
Marigo'd, with a large double pale- 
yellow and piped Flower, common- 
_ Jy called the quiiled 4frican 

7. TaGeTeEs Lndicus medius, flore 

fimplici luteopallido. F.B. Indian 
middle French Marigold, with a 
fingie pale-yellow Fiower. 
8. Taceres Indicus mcedius, fore 
Luteo multiplicato. H. L. The middle 
French Marigold, with a double 
Flower. 

g. Tacetes Indicus minor, fimplici 
frore, frve Caryophyllus Indicus, five 
Flos Africanus. F. B. Lefer or 
common French Marigold, with a 
fingle Flower, call’d Indian Clove- 
gilliflower. 

10. Tacetes Indicus minor, mul- 
_ tiplicate fore. J.B. Double French 
Marigold, vulgo.” 
a8. Taceres Indicus, flore fim- 
| plicit fftulo/o. H. L. Single French 
Marigold, -with a piped Flower. 
412. Taceres Indicus, flore ffiulofo 
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duplicato. H. L. Double French 
Marigold, with a piped Flower. 

13. Taceres Indicus minimus, 
fiore fericea hirfutie obfite. H. L. 
The leaft French Marigold, with a 
foft hairy Flower. 

All thefe Plants are annual ; fo 
muft be propagated from Seeds every 
Spring, which may be fown upona 
moderate Hot-bed in March; and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
fhould have Plenty of frefh Air ; for 
if they are drawn too much, they 
will not afterward become hand- 


‘fome, notwithftanding they have all 


poflible Care taken of them. When 

they are about three Inches high, 

they fhould be tranfplanted on a. 
very moderate Hot-bed, which may 

be arched over with Hoops, and co- 

ver'd with Mats; for thefe Plants 

are hardy enough to be brought up 

without Glaffes: in this Bed they 

fhould be pianted about fix Inches 

afunder each Way, obferving to wa- 

ter and fhade them until they have 

taken Root; but as the Plants ac- 

quire Strength, they fhoald be enur’d 

to bear the open Air by degrees ; 

and about the Beginning of May they 

fhould be taken up, with a Ball of 
Earth to the Root of each Plant, and 

plac’d in a Nurfery in a warm Situa- 

tion, about eighteen Inches afunder, 

obferving to water and fhade them 

until they have taken Root ; and in 

very dry Weather the Waterings 

fhould be repeated: in this Nurfery 

they may remain until their Flowers 

appear, fo asto diftinguifh thofe with 

double Flowers; which may be taken 

up with a Ball of Earth to each Plant, — 
and planted into the Borders of the 
Parterre-garden, or into Pots, for 
furnifhing the Courts, fc. where 
the feveral Varieties, being. inter- 
mix’d with other annual Plants, af- 
ford an agreeable Variety. 


Thofe 
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Thofe with fingle Flowers fhould 
be pull’d up, and thrown away as 
good for little, becaufe the Seeds 
produced from them will rarely pro- 
duce double Flowers: therefore 
great Care fhould be taken to fave 
only the Seeds of thofe whofe Flow- 
ers are very double of every Kind; 
from which there will always bea 
good Quantity of double ones pro- 
duc’d ; tho’ from the very beft Seeds 
there will always be fome fingle 
Flowers ; but the {mall Sorts always 
produce a greater Number of double 
Flowers than the large, which are 
more apt to degenerate. 

Thefe Plants have a ftrong dif- 
agreeable Scent, efpecially when 
handled ; for which Reafon they are 
not fo greatly efteemed for planting 
near Habitations: but the Flowers 
of the fweet-fcented Sort, being 
more agreeable, are moftly coveted 
to plant in-fmall Gardens. All 
thefe Sorts begin to flower in June, 
and continue all the latter Part of 
the Year, until the Froft prevents 
their flowering: for which, toge- 
ther with the little Trouble requir’d 
in their Culture, they have greatly 
obtained in moft Engl Gardens. 

TAMARINDUS, The ‘Tama- 
rind-tree. 

The Charafers are ; 

The Flower confifis of feveral 
Leaves, which are fo placd as to 
tefemble a papilionaceous one in fome 
measure; but thefe expand circularl, 
from whofe many-leav’d Flower-cup 
rifes the Pointal; which afterward 
becomes a fiat Pod, containing. many 
flat angular Seed:, furrounded with 
an acid blackife Pulp. 

We have but one Species of this 


gf as 
and that of the Weft-Indies, to be dif- 
ferent; but I don’t remember to> 
have feen them diftinguifh’d by any 
Botanic Author : tho’ indeed, from 
the different Appearance of the Pods, 
they feem very different; for the 
Pods which I have feen of the Ea/- 
Indian Sort were very long, and 
contain’d fix or feven Seeds in each; 
whereas thofe of the We/?- Indies rare- 
ly contain more than three or four: 
but from the Plants which I have 
rais’'d from both Sorts of Seeds, I 


can’t diftinguifh them afunder as 


yet. 
Thefe Trees grow to a great Mag- 


nitude in their native Countries ; but 
in Europe they are preferved as Cu- 
riofities by thofe who are Lovers of 
rare Plants. 

They are eafily propagated by 
fowing their Seeds on an Hot-bed in 
the Spring ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be planted 
each into a feparate fmall Pot fill’d 
with light rich Earth, and plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, to 
bring them forward, obferving to 
water and fhade them until they have 
taken Root ; and as the Earth in the 
Pots appears dry, they muft be wa- 
tered from time to ume; and fhould 
have Air given to them in propor- 
tion to the Warmth of the Seafon, 
and the Bed in which they are pla- 


_ ced : when the Pots in which they are 


planted are fill’d with their Roots, 
the Plants fhould be fhifted into Pots 
of a larger Size, which mutt be fill’d’ 
up with rich light Earth, and again» 
plunged into the Hot-bed, giving 
them Air, as before, according to 
the Warmth of the Seafon: butin 
very hot Weather the Glaffes fhould 


be fhaded with Mats in the Heat of 
the Day, otherwife the Sun will be 
too violent for them through the 
Glaffes; nor will the Plants thrive, — 
if they are expos'd to she open Air, — 

4Q4 ) even 


Tree 5 -tihs) nis 
Tamarinbus. Razz Hift. 

Tamarind-tree. : 
There are fome who imagine the 
Tamarind-tree of the Ea/-Indics, 
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€ven in the warmeft Seafon ; fo that 


‘they muft be conftantly kept in the 


Bark - ftove both Winter and Sum- 
mer, treating them as hath been di- 
retted for the Coffee-tree, with 
whofe Culture they will thrive ex- 
ceedingly. 

Thefe Plants, if rightly managed, 
will grow very faft; for I have had 
them upward of three Feet high 
in one Summer from Seed, and had 
one Plant which produced Flowers 
the fame Seafon it was fown: but 
this was accidental ; for I have never 
fince had any of them flower, altho’ 
I have feveral Plants of different 
Ages; one of which is ten Years 
old, and about eleven Feet high, 
with a large fpreading Head. 

TAMARISCUS, The Tamarifk- 
tree. 

The CharaGers are ; 

The Flowers are rofaceous, confift- 
ing of feveral Leaves, which are 
placed orbicularly ; from whofe Flow- 
er-cup rifes the Pointal, which after- 
avard becomes a Pod (fomewhat like 
thofe of the Sallow ), which opens in- 
to two Parts, and contains feveral 
downy Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

4. Tamariscus Narbonenfis. Lob. 
Icon. The French or narrow-leav’d 
‘Tamarifk-tree. 

z. Tamariscus Germanica. Lob. 
Leon. The German Tamarifk. 

Thefe Trees are preferv’d in the 
Gardens of thofe who are curious in 
collecting the various Kinds of Trees 
and Shrubs; but they have not much 
Beauty to recommend them; for 
their Branches are produc’d in fo 
ftraggling 2 manner, as not, by any 
Art, to be train’d up regularly : and 
their Leaves are commonly thin up- 
on the Branches, and fall away in 
Winter; fo that there is nothing to 
xecommend them but their Oddnefs. 
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They may be eafily propagated, 
by laying down their tender Shoots 
in the Spring, or by planting Cut- 
tings in an Eaft Border in moift Wea- 
ther ; which, if fupplied with Water, 
will take Root in a fhort time ; but 
they fhould not be removed until the 
following Spring; at which time 
they may be either placed in a Nur- 
fery, to be trained up two or three 
Years, or elfe into the Quarters 
where they are defign’d to remain ; 
after which, the only Culture they 


_will require, is, to prune off the 


ftragsling Shoots, and keep the 
Ground clean about them. 

Thefe Plants delight in a fandy 
Soil, not over-rich; and fhould be 
plac’d amongft Shrubs of a middling 
Growth ; for they rarely grow above 
fifteen or fixteen Feet high in Exg- 
land ; but are very hardy as to Cold. 

TAMNUS, The Black Bryony. 

The Chara@ers are; 

It is Male and Female in different 
Plants: the Flowers of the Male 
Plant confift of one Leaf, and are bell- 
Jeaped; but thefe are barren: the 
Embryoes are produced on the Female 
Plants, which afterward become an 
oval Berry, including roundife Seeds : 
to thefe Notes foould be added, That 
thefe Plants have no Clafpers, as the 
White Bryony hath. . 

The Species are ; 

1. TAMNuS racemofa, flore minore 
luteo pallefcente. Tourn. The com- 
mon Black Bryony. 

2. Tamnus Cretica, trifido folie. 
Tourn. Cor. Black Bryony of Crete, 
with a trifid Leaf. 

3. TamMnus Americana tubifera, 
radice fungifermi. Plum. American 
Black Bryony, with a Root refem- 
bling Mufhroom. | 

4. Tamnus Americana racemofa 
minor. Plum.. Smaller branching 
American Black Bryony. v 
5. Tamuys 
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5. Tamnus Americana racemofa 
major. Plum. Greater branching 
American Black Briony. _ 

6. Tamnus Americana, amplis fo- 
diis, fubtus purpureis. Plum. Ameri- 
‘can Black Bryony, with large Leaves, 
which are purple on their Under- 
fide. 

7. TamMnus Americana, angurie 
folio. Plum. American Black Bryony, 
with a Water-melon-leaf. 

The firft Sort is rarely cultivated 
in Gardens; but grows wild under 
the Sides of Hedges in divers Parts 
of England ; and is there gather’d for 
medicinal Ufe. It may be eafily 
propagated, by fowing the Seeds 
foon after they are ripe, under the 
Shelter of Bufhes, where, in the 

Spring, the Plants will come up, 
and.fpread their Branches over the 
_Bufhes, and fupport themfelves, re- 
quiring no farther Care; and their 
Roots will abide many Years in the 
Ground, without decaying. 

The fecond Sort was difcovered 
in the Ifland of Crete, by Dr. Tourne- 
fort, who fent their Seeds to the 
Royal Garden at Paris: this is an 
abiding Plant, which is hardy enough 
to live in the full Ground in Exg- 
land. 

The other Sorts were difcovered in 
America by Father Plumier : molt of 
thefe grow wild in the uncultivated 
Parts of Famaica, and the other 
Tflands in the Wef-Indies: thefe 
Plants are preferved in fome Botanic 
Gardens, for the fake of Variety ; 
ut as they have but little Beauty, 
hey are feldom admitted into other 

ardens; for they will not live thro’ 
he Winter in Exgland, unlefs they 
re preferved in a Stove. 

TANACETUM, Tanfy, 

The Chara&ers are; 

It hath a flofeulous Floaver, con- 
ifting of many Florets, divided into fe- 
eral Segments, fitting on the Embryo, 
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and contained in a fquamous and he- 


mifpherical Empalement : the Embrye 
afterward becomes a Seed, not at all 
downy: to thefe Notes muft be added, 
Thick Flowers gathered into a kind of 
Head. 

The Species are ; 

1. TaNnacetTum vulgare ifutcum. 
C. B. P. Common Tanfy. 

2. Tanacetum felis crifpis. Cy 
B.P.  Curl’d or double Tanfy. 

_ 3. Tanacetum vulgare, folis 
variegatis. Common Tanfy, with 
ftriped Leaves. 

4. Tanacetum vulgare luteum 
maximum. Boerb. Ind. ‘The largeft 
common Tanfy. 

5. TaNnacetum 4fricanum arbo- 
refcens, foliis lavendule, multifido 
Solio. H. Am. African thrubby Tanfy, 
with Leaves like the multifid Laven- 
der. 

6. Tanacetum Orientale minus. 
Tourn. Cor. Smaller Eaftern Tanfy. 

7. Tanacetum Davaricum hu- 
milius, foliis tenuiter diffeGis. Am- 
man. ‘Vanfy of Davaria, with fine- 
cut Leaves. 

8. Tanacetum 4fricanum frute- 
Scens multifiorum, foliis tanaceti vul- 
garis decupla minoribus. Boerh. Ind. 
Shrubby 4fican Tanfy, with many 
Flowers, and Leaves like the com- 
mon Sort, but ten times lefs. 

The firft and fecond Sorts are very 
common in‘Ezgland, being promi- 
{cuoufly cultivated in Gardens, for | 
the Ufe of the Kitchen; but it is 
the firft which fhould be propagated 
for medicinal Ufe. The third Sort 
is a Variety of the firft, which is by 
fome preferv’d for the fake of its 
variegated Leaves. 

The fourth Sort is very like the 
common in Appearance; but is 


_ much larger, and has lefs Scent. 


All thefe Sorts are eafily prop2ga- 
ted by their creeping Roots, which, 
if permitted to remain undifturb’d, 

will 


~ Exotic Plants. 
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will ina fhort time overfpread the 
Ground where they are planted ; fo 
that the Slips fhould be plac’d at 
Jeaft a Foot afunder, and in parti- 
cular Beds, where the Paths round 
them may be often cug, to keep 
- their Roots within Bounds. ‘They 
may be tranfplanted either in 
Spring or Autumn, and will thrive 
in almoft any Soil or Situation. 

The common ‘Tanfy is greatly 
ufed in the Kitchen early in the 
Spring.; at which Seafon, that 
which is in‘the open Ground, or ef- 
pecially in a cold Situation, is hard- 
ly forward enough to cut ; fo that 
where this is much wanted at that 
Seafon, it is the beft way to make a 
gentle Hot-bed in December, and 
plant the old Roots thereon, with- 
out parting them ; and arch the 
Bed over with Hoops, to cover it 
with Mats in cold Weather ; by 
which Method the Tanfy will come 
up in Fanuary, and be fit to cut in 
a fhort time after. 

The fifth and eighth Sorts were 
brought from the Cape of Gzod Hope, 
and are preferv’d in the Gardens of 
thofe who are curious in collecting 
Thefe may be pro- 
pagated by planting Cuttings or 
Slips, during any of the Summer- 
months, upon a Bed of light rich 
Earth, obferving to water and fhede 
them until they have taken Root ; 
after which they may be taken up, 
and planted in Pots fill’d with frefh 
light Earth, placing them in a fhady 
Situation until they have taken new 
Root ; and then they may be expo- 
fed in an open Place, amongft other 
Exotic Plants, until theBeginning of 
O@ober ; when they muft be remov'd 
into the Green-hou‘e, obferving to 
place them in the cooleit Part there- 

of, and as near the Windows as pof- 
fible, that they may enjoy the free 
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Air in mild Weather; otherwife 
they will draw up weak, and be lia- 
ble to grow mouldy, and decay. 
They muft alfo be frequently 
water’d ; but in very cold Weather 
they muft not have too much Water 
given them ateach time; though in 
Summer they fhould have it in plen- 
ty. With this Management (toge- 
ther with obferving to fhift them in- 
to larger Pots, as they fhall require 
it), the Plants will grow large, and 
produce a great Quantity - of Flow- 
ers; which commonly appear ear- 


*ly in the Spring, and thereby great- 


ly add to the Variety of the Green- 
houfe. 

The fixth Sort was difcover’d by 
Dr. Fournefort in the Levant ; from 
whence he fent the Seeds to the 
Royal Garden at Paris. The fe- 
venth Sort was fent to me from Pe- 
terfourgh, by Dr. Amman, who was 
Profeflor of Botany in that Univer- 
fity: Both thefe, being very hardy 
Plants, may be propagated by Seeds, 
or parting of their Roots, in the 
fame manner as is pra¢tis’d for the 
common Sort; but the Roots of 
thefe Kinds do not creep fo much as — 
thofe of the common Sort. “* ; 

TAN, or TANNERS BARK, is — 
the Bark of the Oak tree, chopp’d — 
or ground into coarfe Powder, to be © 
us’'d in Tanning or Dreffing of ” 
Skins; after which it is of great” 
Ufe in Gardening : Firft, by its Fer-) 
mentation (when laid in a Body), § 
which is always moderate, and of a_ 
long Duration, which renders it of” 
great Service for Hot-beds: and, fe- © 
condly, after it is well rotted, it be- 9 
comes excellent Manure forall Sorts 
of cold ftiff Land ; upon which one > 
Load of Tan is better than two of 7 
rotten Dung, and will continue long- 7 
er in the Ground. a 

- TAPIA, The Garlick Pear-tree.} 
| ea, The — 
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The Charaéers are ;. 

It bath an anomalous Flower, con- 
fifing of four Petals or Leaves,which 
frand ere ; the lower Part being oc- 
cupied by a Number of Chives : the 
Pointal, which is fix’d on a long 
Footfalk, rifes from the Centre of the 
Empalement, and afterward becomes 
@ globular fleshy Fruit ; in the Centre 
of which are included many Seeds, 
ahich are foaped almoft like Kid- 
neys. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant ; vz. 

Tapia arborea triphylla. Plum, 
Now. Gen. The Garlick Pear-tree, 
vulgo. 

The Name Yapia is what the 
American: call this Tree ; fo Father 
Plumier has conftituted it as a new 
Genus, by the fame Name The£xg- 
dif Innabitants of America call it 
Garlick pear, from the Fruit having 

a very {trong Scent of Garlick. 
This Tree is pretty common in 
| Famaica, and feveral other Places in 
the warmer Parts of America, where 
it ufually rifes to the Height of thir- 
ty or forty Feet, and fpreads into 
many Branches. During the dry 
Seafons, thefe Trees are ufually de- 
ftitute of Leaves ; but when theRains 
begin, they thruft out their Flowers 
at the Extremity of their Branches ; 
and {oon after their Leaves come out, 
which are of a dark-green Colour; 
and are always three together on 
the fame Footftalk. When the Flow- 
ers fall off, the Pointal becomes a 
roundFruit, about the Size of a Ten- 
nis-ball; which, when ripe, has a 
rough brownifh Rind, and a mealy 
{weetifh Pulp, fomewhat. like fome 
of the European Pears; but has a 
ftrong Scent of Garlick. This Fruit 
is often eaten by the Inhabicants of 
America, by way of Deffert ; tho’ 
they are not very tempting. The 
Swine, which are fometimes fattened 
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with thisFruit, have the flrong Scent 
of Garlick communicated to their 
Flefh. Thefe Trees generaily grow 
on low moift Land in fevera! Parts 
of America. 

In Europe this Tree is preferv’d 
by fome curious Perfons, who culti- 
vate tender Exotic Plants. It is pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which fhould be 
fown on an Hot-bed early in the 
Spring ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be each tranf- 
planted into a feparate {mall Pot 
fill’d with rich Earth, and then 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark; obferving to fhade 
them from the Sun every Day, until 
they have taken new Root ; after 
which time they muft be treated in 
the fame manner as hath been dire&- 
ed for the Guanabanus ; with which 
Management, this Plant will thrive, 
and make a Variety in the Stove, 
amongit other tender Exotic Plants. 

TARCHONANTHUS. 

The Chara@ers are ; 

It hath a compound Flower, com- 
poled of feveral Florets, which are 
Hermaphrodite ; and Half - flarets, 
which are Female: the Florets are 
tubulous, and of one Leaf, cut into five 
Parts at their Brim: theHalf-forets 
Surround the other, and compofe the 
Rays: thefe are included in one com- 
mon fimple Empalement : the Herma- 
phrodite Flowers are barren 3 but the 
Female Flowers are fucceeded by a 
fingle comprefsd Seed. 

We have but one Species of this 
Genus in the Exg/i/s Gardens at pre- 
fent ; wiz. 

TARCHONANTHUS /alicis capree 
foliis odoratis. Vaill. Mem. 1719. 
Tarchonanthus with fallow fweet- 
{melling Leaves : this is commonly 
known by the Title of 4frican Tree - 


Fleabane, with a Sage-leaf {melling 
like Roimary,. k 


This 
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This Plant, will grow to the 
Height of twelve or fourteen Feet, 
with a ftrong woody Stem, and may 


be train’d to have a regular Head. 


The Branches are garnifh’d with 
Leaves,which are in Shape like thofe 
of the broad-leav’d Sallow ; having 
a downy Surface, like thofe of Sage, 
and their Under-fides are white: 
thefe refemble in Smell the Rofma- 
ry-leaves when bruis’'d. The Flow- 
ers are produc’d in Spikes at the 
Extremity of the Shoots, which are 
ofa dull-purple Colour; fo do not 


make any great Appearance; but 


as the Leaves remain all the Year, 
thefe Plants are preferv’d to make a 
‘Variety in the Green-houfe, during 
the Winter-feafon, by thofe who are 
curious in collecting of foreign 
Plants. 

This Plant is a Native of Africa; 
fo is too tender to live through 
the Winter in the open Air in Ezg- 
fand; but it requires no artificial 
Heat ; therefore maybe plac’d ina 
common Green-houfe with Myrtles, 
Oleanders, and other hardy Exotic 
Plants, in Winter; and in the Sum- 
mer may beexpos’d with them in 
_ theopen Air, and treated in the fame 
_ manner as they are. 

It may be propagated by Cut- 
tings, which fhould be planted in 
May, in Pots fill’d with light Earth ; 
and if they are plung’d into a mode- 
rate Hot-bed, it will promote their 
putting out Roots. Thefe fhould be 
fhaded with Mats, or cover’d with 
oiled Paper, to {creen them from the 
Sun until they are rooted ; and they 
muft be duly water’d. By dxz- 
guft thefe Cuttings will have taken 
Root, when they fhould be each 
tranfplanted into a feparate Pot, and 
plac’d in the Shade until they have 
taken new Root; after which time 
they may be plac’d with other hardy 
Exotic Plants in a fhelter’d Situation, 


FA 


where they may remain till the Mid- 
dle orEnd ofO4ober,when theyfhould 
be remov’d into the Green-houfe, 


a 
e - 


placing them where they may havea _ 


large Share of Air in mild Weather. 


This Plant is very thirfty, fo muft be - 


often water’d; and every Year the 
Plants muft be fhifted, and, as they 
increafe in Size, fhould be put into 
larger Pots. 

TARRAGON. Vide Abrota- 
num. 

TAXUS, The Yew-tree. 

The CharaGers are ; 

it hath amentaceous Flowers, 
which confiftjof many Apices, for the 
moft part foaped like aMu/broom, and 


are barren ; but the Embryoes (which — 


are produc’d at remote Diftances on the 


Jame Tree) do afterward become hol- — 


low : it hath bell-fbaped Berries, 
which are full of Fuice, and include 
Seeds fomewhat like Acorns, having, as 
it were, alittle Cup to each. 

The Species are ; 


1. Taxus. 7. B. Thecommon — 


Yew-tree. ie 

z. Taxus folio latiori, magi/que 
Splendente. Boerh. Ind. Yew-tree 
with a broader and more shining 
Leaf. 

3. Taxus foliis variegatis. H. 
R. Par. The Yew-tree with ftri- 
ped Leaves. 

The two firft Sorts are often pro- 
mifcuoufly cultivated in Gardens, 
without Diftinétion; but the third 
is preferv'd by fome for the fake of 
Its variegated Leaves, tho’ there is 


very little Beauty in them ; for du- 
ring the Summer-feafon, when the 


Plants are in Vigour, the Stripes in 


the Leavesare hardly to be perceiv- — 


ed; but in Winter they are more 
obvious: however, the Stripe . be- 


ing rather a Blemifh, than any real 
is hardly worth preferv- — 


Beauty, it 
ing. 
There 


a 
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There is hardly any Sort of ever- 
reen Tree, which has been fo ge- 
nerally cultivated in the Engi 
Gardens, upon the account of its 
being fo tonfile, as to be with Eafe 
reduc’d into any Shape the Owner 
pleas’d ; and it may be too often 
feen, efpecially in old Gardens,what 
a wretched Tafte of Gardening did 


generally prevail, from the mon-- 


ftrous Figures of Bealts, &fc. we find 
thefe Trees reduc’d into: but of late 
this Tafte-has been juftly exploded 
by many Perfons of fuperior Judg- 
ment : for what could be more ab- 
furd than the former Methods of 
planting Gardens ? where, in the 
Part next the Habitations, were 
crouded a large Quantity of thefe 
and other Sorts of ever-green Trees, 
all of which were fheer’d into fome 
trite Figure or other ; which, befide 
the. obftructing the Profpe& from 
the Houfe, occafion’d an annual Ex- 
pence, to render the Trees difagreea- 
ble. For there never was a Perfon, 
who had confider’d the Beauty of a 
Tree inits natural Growth, with all 
its Branches diffus‘d on every Side, 
but muft acknowlege fuch aTree in- 
_ finitely more beautiful than any of 
_thofe fhorn Figures, fo much ftudied 
_by Perfons of a groveling Imagina- 
‘tion. 

The only Ufe I would recom- 
mend this Tree for in Gardens, is 
to form Hedges for the Defence of 
Exotic Plants ; for which Purpofe it 
is the moft proper of any Tree in 
Being : the Leaves being {mall, the 
Branches are produc’d very clofely 
together ; and if carefully fhorn, 
they may be render’d fo clofe, as to 
break the Winds better than any 
other Sort of Fence whatever ; be- 
caufe they will not be reverberated, 
as againit Walls, Pales, and other 
clofé Fences ; and confequently are 


i 


much to be preferr’d for fuch poe 
pofes. 


gated by fowing their Berries in Au- 
tumn, as foon as they are ripe (with- 
out clearing them from the Pulp 
which furrounds them, as hath been 
frequently directed), upon a Bed of 
frefh undung’d Soil, covering them 
over about half an Inch thick with 
the fame Earth. 

In the Spring the Bed muft be 
carefully clear’d from Weeds ; and 
if the Seafon prove dry, it will be 
proper to refrefh the Bed with Wa- 
ter now-and-then, which will pro- 
mote the Growth of the Seeds ; ma- 
ny of which will come up the fame 
Spring, but others will remain in the 
Ground until the Autumn or Spring 
following ; but where the Seeds are 
preferv’d above-ground till Spring 
before they are fown, the Plants ne- 
ver come up till the Year after; fo 
that by fowing the Seeds as foon as 
they are ripe, there is many times a 
whole Year faved. 


Thefe Plants, when theycome up, | 


fhould be conftantly clear’d from 
Weeds ; which, if permitted to grow 
amongft them, would. caufe their 
Bottoms to be naked, and many times 
deftroy the Plants, when they con- 
tinue long undifturb’d, 

In this Bed the Plants. may remain 
two Years ; after which, in the Au- 
tumn, there fhould be a Spot of frefh 
undung’d Soil prepar’d, into which 
the Plants fhould be remov’d the 
Beginning of O@ober ; placing them 
in Beds about fouror five Feet wide, 
planting them in Rows about aFoot 
afunder, and fix Inches Diftance 
from each other in the Rows ; ob- 
ferving tolay a little Mulch upon 
the Surface of the Ground about 
their Roots, as alfo to water them 
in dry Weather until they have ta- 

ken 


Thefe "Trees may be eafily propa- _ 


ae 

ken Root ; after which they will re- 
quire no farther Care, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds in Summer, 
and to trim them according to the 
Purpofe forwhich they are defign’d. 
_ InthefeBeds they may remaintwo 
or three Years, according as they 
have grown, when they fhould be 
again remov’d into aNurfery; place- 
ing them in Rows at three Feet Di- 
ftance, and thePlants eighteen Inch- 
es afunder in the Rows ; obferving 
to do it in the Autumn, as was be- 
fore direéted, and continue to trim 
them in the Summer-feafon, accord- 
ing to the Defign for which they 
were intended ; and after they have 
continued three or four:Years in this 
Nurfery, they may be tranfplanted 
where they are to remain, always 
obferving to remove them in theAu- 
tumn where the Ground is very dry ; 
_ but on cold moift Land it is better 
in the Spring. 

 Thefe Trees are very flow in 
growing ; but yet there are many 
very large Trees upon fome barren 
cold Soils, in divers Parts ofEnxgland: 
the Timber of thefe Trees is greatly 
efteem’d for many Ufes. 

TELEPHIOIDES, Baftard Or- 
pine. Vide Andrachne aad Phyllan- 
thos. 

TELEPHIUM, Orpine, or Live- 
long. 
The CharaéGers are ; 

It hath a rofe-foapd Flower, con- 
fifting of feveral Leaves plac’d orbi- 
cularly ; out of whofe many-leav’d 
Empalement rifes the Pointal, which 
afterward becomes a three corner’d 
Fruit, confifiing of one Cell, which is 
filled with roundifb Seeds : to thefe 
Notes foould be added, That theLeaves 
are placed alternately on the Branches. 
The Species are ; 

1. TeLerHium Diofcoridis. Im- 


per. 


dis, according to /mperatus. 


Thetrue Orpine of Dis/cori- | 


i 

2. Tevrenium Americanum, pore 
tulace folio. Inf. R. H. American 
Orpine, with a Purflain-leaf. 

3eTELEPHIUM maritimum, Jedi for 
lio, flore rubello. Inf. R H. Mas 
ritime Orpine, with an Houfleek- 
leaf, and a red Flower. 

4. TELEPHIUM mar itimum, [edi 
folio, flore albo. Inf. R. H. Mae 
rime Orpine, with an Houfleek- 
leaf, and a white Flower. 

The firft Sort is a Native of /taly, 
Spain, and the Southern Parts of — 
France ; from whence the Seeds 
have been procur’d by fome Perfons — 
who are curious in Botany, who pre- 
ferve it in their Gardens for the fake 
of Variety. Itis a low Plant,whofe — 
Branches trail on the Ground : the | 
Leaves are imall and roundifh, of a 4 
glaucous Colour, and of a pretty ~ 
thick Confiftence. The Flowers are _ 
{mall, and of a whitifh-green Colour; _ 
fo that the whole Plant makes but — 
an ordinary Appearance. i 

This Sort may be propagated by — 
Seeds, which fhould be fown early — 
in the’Spring, on a Bed of freth © 
light Earth, in an open, Situation; — 
and when the Plants are come up, - 
they fhould be thinned, fo as to leave — 
them fix or eight Inches afunder ; © 
and they muft be conftantly kept — 
clear from Weeds : for if thefe are _ 
permitted to grow, they will foon i 
overbear the Plants, and deftroy ” 
them. , 

In June they will begin to 
flower, and their Seeds will ripen in © 
Auguft ; when they muft be carefule © 
lywatched to gather the Seeds, other- — 
wife they will foon be {fcatter’d © 
abroad ; and if the Ground is not ~ 
difturb’d, the Plants wil! come up in © 
plenty, and require no other Care,” 
than to keep them clear from / 
Weeds. wis 4 

The fecond Sort is a Native of © 
America,from whence theSceds have © 

been 


been brought to feveral curious Gar- 
dens in Europe. This is a tender 
Plant; fo the Seeds fhould be fown 


-on an Hot-bed early in the Spring ; 
and when the Plants are come up, 


they fhould be each tranfplanted into 
a {mall feparate Pot with frefh light 
undung’d Earth, and then plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of ‘Tanners 
Bark, obferving to fhade them from 
the Sun in the Middie of the Day 


fora little time, if the Weather 


fhould prove hot, until they, have 
taken new Root; after which time 
they fhould have free Air admitted 
to them every Day, in proportion to 


‘the Warmth of the Seafon; and in 


hot Weather they muft be frequent- 
ly refrefh’d with Water : but as the 
Leaves and Branches are {ucculent, 
they fhould not have too muchMoitt- 
ure, left it rot them. In 7z/y the 
Plants will begin to flower, and in 
September the Seeds will ripen, and 
the Plants will perifh foon after ; for 
they are annual ; fo that if the Plants 
are not brought forward early 
enough in the Spring, they will not 
produce good Seeds in this Coun- 
try. 

"The third Sort was brought from 
the Cape of Good Hope, where it grows 
in great Plenty near the Sea-fide. 
The fourth Sort isa Variety of the 
third, only differing in the Colour of 
its Flower. ‘Thefe Sorts may be 
propagated by Seeds, which fhould 
be fown on a moderate Hoi-bed in 
the Spring; and when the Plants 
are come up, they may be tranf- 
planted on another moderate Hot- 
bed, to forward their Growth ; and 
when they are pretty ftrong, they 
fhouldbe each planted into a feparate 
Pot filled with frefh Earth, and pla- 
ced on a gentle Hot-bed, to forward 
their making new Roots; and in 


June they fhould be enured to bear 


the open Air by degrees, into which 
they may be remov’d, and plac’d in 
a warm Situation, amongit Ficoi- 
des’s, and other fucculent Plants, 
which are Natives of the fame Coun- 
try ; where they may remain untif 
Odober, when they fhould be re- 
mov’d into an airy Glafs. cafe,where 
they may be treated in the fame 
manner as hath been direfed for 
the Ficoides’s ; with which Manage- 
ment thefe Plants will thrive very 
well. Thefe Plants may alfo be 
propagated by Cuttings, which may 
be taken from the old Plants during 
any of the Summer-months ; and. . 
fhould be laid to dry for a few Days 
before they are planted, in the fame 
manner as is practis’d for other fuc- 
culent Plants: then they may be 
planted in a Bed of light Earth, 
where they will foon take Root, and 
may be planted afterward in Pots, 
and treated as-the feedling Plants. 

_ TEREBINTHUS, The Turpen- 
tine-tree. 

The Charaers are; 

It is Male and Femalein different 
Plants: the Flowers of the Maile 
have no Petals, but confift of a Num- 
ber of Stamina with Chives: the 
Embryoes, which are producd on the 
Female Trees, afterward become an 
oval Fruit vith an hard Shell, im 
clofing one or two oblong Kernels: to 
thefe Notes muj? be added, The Leaves 
are pennated, or wing’d, which are 
producd by Pairs, oppofite, and end in. 
a fingle Lobe. 

The Species are; 

1. TEREBINTHUS wulgaris, C. 
B. P. The common Turpentine- 
tree, | 

2, Teresintuus Indica Theo- 
phrafti, Piftachia Diofcoridis. Lob. 
Adv. The Pilttachia-tree, vulgo. 

3. TEREBINTHUS peregrina, fru- 

Gu mapore, pifachti fimile, eduli: C.— 


’ 


B. P. Foreign Turpentine - tree, 
with a larger eatable Fruit, like the 
Piftachia-nut. 


4. TEREBINTHUS peregrina, fru-. 


&u minore &F ceeruleo, eduli. C. B.P. 
Foreign ‘Turpentine-tree, with a 


fmaller blue eatable Fruit. 


5. Teresintuus feu Piffachia 
trifolia. Inf. R. H. The three- 
leav’d Turpentine or Piftachia-tree. 

6. Teresinruus Cappadocica, 
Hl. R. Par. 'The Turpentine-tree 
of Cappadocia. 

7. TrERrEBINTHUS Americana, 
pifachia frudu non eduli. Plum. Ame- 
vican Turpentine-tree, with a Fruit 
hike the Piftachia-nut, which is not 
eatable. 

8. TereBINTHUS major, betule 
eortice, frudiu triangulari. Sloan, 
Cat, The Greater Turpentine-tree, 
with a Bark like the Birch-tree, and 
a triangular Fruit, commonly call’d, 
an the We/f-Indies, ‘The Birch-tree. 

The fecond Sort is much more 
common in theEng/i/> Gardens than 
any of theother; becaufe the Nuts 
of the Piftachia-tree are annually 
brought to England for the Table ; 
and thefe, being planted, will grow 
very well; fo that many of thefe 
‘Trees have been lately rais’d inEng- 
dand; whereas the Seeds of the other 
Sorts are rarely brought over. 

The fix Sorts firft-mention’d are 
Natives of the Iflands in the Archi- 
pelago, and {ome other Places in the 
Faft ; from whence their Seeds have 
been brought into Europe, where the 
Plants have been preferv’d by fome 
curious Perfons. 

The Seeds (or Nuts) of all thefe 
Trees fhould be fown in Pots fill’d 
with frefh light Zarth, and plung’d 
into a moderate Hot-bed; obferv- 
ing to refrefh the Earth with Water 
frequently, as it may have Occafion; 
and when the Plants are come up 


(which thofe of the Piflachia will do 
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in fix Weeks after fowing ), theY 
fhould be enured to bear the open 
Air by degrees, into which they muft 
be remov'd the Beginning of Fuze, 
placing them. where they may be 
{creen’d from the Violence of the 
Winds ; in which Situation they 
may remain until Oober, when they 
fhould-be remov’d either into a com- 
mon Hot-bed-frame, or elfe into a 
Green-houfe, where they may be 
defended from hard Froft; but 
fhould have as much free Air as pof- 


’ fible in mild Weather, and muft be 


frequently refrefh’d with Water. 

In March following thefe Plants 
fhould be remov’d, and each planted 
in a feparate Pot fill’d with freth 
light Earth ; and as the Spring ad- 
vances, they fhould be again re- 
moved into the openAir, and plac’d 
amongtt other Exotic Plants, obferv- 
ing to water them frequently in dry 
Weather ; and when their Roots are 
confin’d by the Smalnefs of the Pots, 
they muft be fhifted, being careful 
not to break the Earth off from their 
Roots ; which will greatly injure 
them, unlefs it be done before the 
Plants begin to fhoot in the Spring ; 
for at that Seafon they maybe tranf- 
planted with as much Safety as any 
other deciduous Trees. 

Inthis manner thefe Plants fhould 
be treated for three or four Years, 
while young ; after which time the 
Piftachia’s may be planted into the 
full Ground ; obferving to place 
them in a warm Situation, and dry 
Soil, where they will endure the 


Cold of our ordinary Winters very 


well; as may be feen by a very | 
large Tree of this Kind, now grow- ° 


ing in the Gardens of the Earl of 
Peterborough at Parfons-green, near 
Fulbam, which produces abundance 


of Fruit, without any manner of 


Care: but thefe Fruit do not ripen 
in Exgland, ‘Vhefe are Male and 
Female 
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“Female in different Trees ; fo that 


in order to have good Fruit, there - 


mutft be both Sexes planted near each 
other. | 

The other Sorts are as hardy as 
this; fo may be treated in the fame 
manner. There are fome old Plants 
of the Turpentine-tree in the Exglid 
Gardens, which are growing againft 
Walls, and have refifted the Cold of 
our Winter many Years ; though all 
thefe Sorts are tender while they are 
young, and muft have a little Shel- 
ter for three or four Years, until the 
Plants have obtained Strength ; after 
which they will live in the open Air, 
and are feldom injur’d but by fevere 
Froft. ' 
The fifth and fixth Sorts grow 
plentifully in the Ifland of Famaica, 
and in feveral other Places in the 
Weft-Indies; where the fifth Sort is 


called the Hog-docétor, or Boar-tree, 
_ and the fixth Sort is called the Birch- 
| tree. 
| Height of thirty or forty Feet in the 
| Places of their natural Growth, and 
| have very large Trunks. 
| Sort produces {mall purple Flowers 
| at the Extremity of their Branches, 
| which generally appear before the 
| Leaves come out ; for the Trees are 
| deftitute of their Leaves a confider- 
able time. 
| Branches of this Tree, there iffues 
out a Balfam of the Confiftence and 


Thefe Trees grow to the 


The fifth 


From the Trunk and 


Smell of Turpentine; which is 


| greatly ufed by the Inhabitants to 


heal green Wounds. 
The fixth Sort produces {mall 


) purple Flowers at the Extremity of 
the Branches, which generally pre- 
| cede the Leaves, like the other Sort : 
for the Leaves of this Tree fall off 


in November ; and in February they 

| put out new ones.” The Trunk and 

Branches of this Tree being wound- 

ed, there flows out a liquid Balfam, 

which the Inhabitants call Hogeum, 
You. HI. 
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and make ufe of it to vomit or purge 
in chronical Difeafes : the ufual Dofe 
is a Quarter of an Ounce for a ftrong 
Man, which is given in a Glafs of 
Water ; and will certainly vomit in 
a Quarter of an Hour after taking, 
without making the Perfon fick, or 
caufing any Uneafinefs. The Inha- 
bitants of Famaica confidently af- 
firm, that when the wild Hogs are 
wounded, they will repair. to thefe 


‘Trees; and rub againft the Trunks 


till the Balfam flows out ; when they 
rub their wounded Part on the Bal- 
fam, which cures them ; which oc- 
cafion’d their calling it theHog-dofor- 
tree. 
Thefe Trees may be propagated 
either by Seeds or Cuttings; but 
the Seeds will not retain their grow- 
ing Quality long; therefore they 
fhould be put into a Box of Earth 
foon after they are ripe, and when 
the Plants are come up, and have 
obtained Strength, they may be 
brought to Exg/and; but there fhould 
be great Care taken of them in their 
Paffage,. that they are not injur’d by 
falt Water; not fhould they have 
much frefh Water given to them, 
efpeciaily as they come into a cooler 
Climate; for too much Moifture 
will foon deftroy them. In like 
manner alfo fhould the Cuttings of 
thefe Trees be managed; for they 
fhould be planted in Tubs of Earth, 
and kept in the Country until they 
are well rooted ; for if they are fent 
over before they have taken good 
Root, they feldom come good td 
England. When thefe arrive, they 
fhould be each tranfplanted into fe- 


parate Pots fill’d with frefh light ° 


Earth, and plung’d into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; obfery- 
ing, ifthe Seaton is very warm, to 
fhade them from the Sun in the Heat 
of the Day, and refrefh them every 
other Day with Water; but do not 
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give it them in great Quantities, left 
it rot their tender Roots. When 
the Plants have taken good Root, 
and recover’d the Injuries they re- 
ceiv’d in their Paffage, they may be 
treated in the fame manner as Is pra- 
étis d for other tender Exotic Plants, 
keeping them conttantly in the Bark- 
ftove ; for they are too tender to live 
in the open Air in this Country. 
During the Winter -feafon, when 
they are deftitute of Leaves, they 
fhould have but little Water ; but in 
the Summer, when the Weather 1s 
warm, they may have frequent Re- 
frefhings, and a good Share of Air 
fhould be admitted to them at that 
Seafon. With this Management 
the Plants will thrive, and afford an 
agreeable Variety in the Stove, 
amongft other Plants of the fame 
Country. 
TERNATEA. 
The Chara&ers are; 
It hath a papilionaceous (or pea- 
bloom) Flower, whofe Standard al- 
moft hides the Keel, and the Wings: 


the Pointal afterward becomes a Pod, 


auhich opens two Ways, andis filled 
with kidney -foapd Seeds: to thefe 
Notes fbould be added, That the 
Leaves are winged, and are termi- 
nated by an odd Lobe. 

The Species are 3 

1. TERNATEA flore fimplici caru- 
deo. Acad, Reg. Scien. ‘Ternatea 
with a fingle blue Flower. 

z. TERNATEA fore pleno ceruleo, 
Acad. Reg. Scien. ‘Ternatea with a 
double blue Flower. 

3. TERNATEA flore fimplici albi- 
do. Acad. Reg. Scien. Ternatea with 
a fingle white Flower. 

4. Ternavea Americana perennis. 
lore ceeruleo, Houft. American per- 
ennial Ternatea, with a blue Flow- 


er. 
The Name which Dr. Tournefort 
has given to this Genus of Plants is, 


‘in Flower; fo is worthy of a Place 


TE : 


from the Place whence thefe Plants 


were firft brought ; which is one of — 
the Molucca Iflands, call’d Ternate. 
The three firft-mention’d Sorts 
are annual Plants, which petifh foon 
after they have perfected their Seeds : 
but the fourth Sort will abide feve- 
ral Years, provided the Plants are 
placed in a warm Stove. They are 
all of them tender Plants; fo their 
Seeds fhould be fown on an Hot-bed 
early in the Spring ; and when the 
Plants'are come up, they fhould be 
each tranfplanted into a feparate — 
fmall Pot fill'd with freth light Earth, 
and then plung’d into a moderate 
Hot-bed of ‘Tanners Bark; obferv-_ 
ing tofhade them from the Sun un-_ 
til they have taken new Root, and © 
often refrefh them with Water. As_ 
thefe Plants have very flender Bran- | 
ches, fo they twift round whatever 
Plants grow near them; therefore 
they fhould have Sticks thruft into | 
the Pots, for them to twine round, © 
that they may be fupported from | 
trailing on the Ground. In warm © 
Weather thefe Plants fhould have a 
large Share of free Air admitted to © 
them, otherwife they will draw up” 
too weak ; and when they are grown 
fo tall as to reach the Glaffes of the” 
Hot-bed, they fhould be taken out, | 
and (after having fhifted them into } 
larger Pots) they fhould be plung’d_ 
into the Bark-bed in the Stove, 
where they fhould remain to flower, 
and perfect their Seeds. a 
The Flowers of the firft and fecond 
Sorts are of a very deep blue Co- 
Jour; and, if put in Water, and’ 
macerated, will dye the Water al- 
mot as blue as Jndigo. The fecond 
Sort, having very double Flowers, 
makes a fine Appearance when it is) 


in every good Garden, where there 
is Conveniency for bringing them to” 
Perfection. For as they are very) 

tender, — 
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tender, if they are not brought for- 
ward early in the Spring, and care- 

. fully treated afterward, they will 
not perfect their Seeds in this Coun- 
wy 

The third Sort differs from the 
firft only in the Colour of the Flow- 
er; fo may be admitted for the fake 
of Variety, tho’ the Flowers are not 
near fo beautiful. 

The fourth Sort was difcover’d 
by the late Dr. William Houftoun in 
Famaiea, from whence he fent the 
Seeds to England. This is an abide- 
ing Plant, which rarely produces any 
Flowers in this Country; for from 
feveral of thefe Plants, which have 
been raifed in the Phyfic-garden, 

_ there has but one of them produc’d 
any Flowers; and that not more 
than three Flowers, tho’ it has re- 
main’d feveral Years. 

TERRACES: A Terrace is a 
fmall Bank of Earth, rais’d and 
trimm’d according to Line and Le- 
vel, for the proper Elevation of any 
Perfon that walks round a Garden, 
that he may have a better Profpect 
of all that lies round him; and thefe 
Elevations are fo neceflary, that thofe 

. Gardens that have them not, are de- 
ficient. 

When Terraces are rightly fitua- 
ted, they are great Ornaments to 
fuch Gardens as have them, for their 
Regularity and Opening; efpecially 
when they are well built, and beau- 
tify’d with handfome Stairs, and fine 
Afcents. 

There are feveral Kinds of Ter- 
race-walks : 

1. The great Terrace, which lies 
next to the Houfe. 

2. The fide or middle Terrace, 
which is commonly raifed above the 
Level of the Parterre, Lawn, &¥c. 

3. Thofe Terraces which encom- 
pais a Garden. 
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4. Thofe Terraces which lie un- 


der one another, being cut out ofa © 


large Hill; and thefe are different 
one from another, in fome refpect or 
other. 

As to the Breadth of fide Terraces, 
this is ufually decided by its Corre- 
fpondence’ with fome Pavilion, or 


fome little Jettee or Building ; but, - 


moft of all by the Quantity of Stuff 
that is to {pare for thofe Purpofes. 

- The fide Terrace of a Garden 
ought not to be lefs than twenty 
Feet, and but very feldom wider 
than forty. 

As for the Height of a Terrace, 
fome allow it to be but five Peet 
high ; but others more or lefs, ac- 
cording to their Fancies; but the 


; 
moreexact Perfons never allow above 


five or fix Feet ; and in a {mall Gar- 
den, and a narrow Terrace-walk, 
three Feet; and fometimes three 
Feet and an half high are fufficient 
for a Terrace eighteen Feet wide; 
and four Feet are {ufficient for a Ter- 
race of twenty Feet wide ; but when 
the Garden is proportionably large, 
and the Terrace is thirty or forty 
Feet wide, then it muft be at leaft 
five or fix Feet high. 

The nobleft Terrace is very defi- 
cient without Shade; for which Elm- 


trees are very proper: for no Seat - 


can be faid to be complete, where 
there is not an immediate Shade al- 
moft as foon as out of the Houle; 
and therefore thefe fhady Trees 
fhould be detach’d from the Body 
and Wings of the Edifice, 
Terraces fhould be planted rather 
with Elm or Lime-trees, than with 
Yew or Holly ; which will not grow 
large enough to afford Shade. ~ 


The Diftance of the Elms acrofs | 


will be about twenty Feet ; and they 


may _be plac’d thirty Feet afunder in 


Lines. 
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TETRAGONOCARPOS. 
The Charaers are ; 

It hath an apetalous Flower, 
awhofe Empalement is divided into four. 
Parts: in the Middle of the Flower 
rifes the Pointal, attended by a great 
Number of Stamina, crowan’d with 
fiat Summits, and reft on the oval 
Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
Fruit, baving four Wings or Corners, 
and four Cells ; in each of which is 
contain'd one Seed. 

The Species are ; 

4. TETRAGONOCARPOS Africana 
fruticans, foliis longis S anguftis. H. 
Amp. African fhrubby Tetragono- 
carpos, with long narrow Leaves. 

2. TETRAGONOCARPOS 4/ricana, 
folio portulace longo, flore herbaceo. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. African 'Tetrago- 
nocarpos, with a long Purflain-leaf, 
and an herbaceous Flower. 

3. TETRAGONOCARPOS Africana, 
radice magna craffa © carnofa. Hort. 
Amp.  ‘'Tetragonocarpos with a 
large flefhy Root, and oval Leaves. 

‘The two firft Sorts are pretty com- 
mon in the £zg/i/> Gardens, where 
there are Collections of rare Plants. 
Thefe may be propagated by Cut- 
tings, which fhould be cut off from 
the Plants a few Days before they 
are planted, that the Part where they 
are cut may be healed, otherwife 
they will rot; for the Leaves and 
Stalks of this Plant are very full of 
Moifture. The beft time to plant 
thefe Cuttings is in ‘Fuly, that they 
may have time to make good Roots 
before Winter. Thefe Cuttings may 
be planted ona Bed of frefh Earth ; 
and if the Cuttings are fhaded from 
the Sun in the Heat of the Day, ‘it 
will be of Service to them. ‘They 
fhould be frequently refrefh’d with 
Water ; but they muft not have it in 
too great Plenty, for that will rot 
them. In about fix Weeks after 


Planting, the Cuttings will be fuf< 


cs q 
ficiently rooted to tranfplant ; there- 
fore they fhould be taken up, and 
planted into Pots fill’d with frefh © 
light undung’d Earth, and plac’d in 
a fhady Situation, until they have 
taken new Root; after which time 
they may be plac’d with other hardy 
Exotic Plants, in a fhelter’d Situa- 
tion, where they may remain till 
the Middle or Latter-end of OZober ; 
at which time they fhould be remov’d 
into the Green-houfe, and plac’d — 
where they may enjoy as much free © 
Air as poflible in mild Weather ; for 
they only require to be protected - 
from the Froft, being pretty hardy — 
with refpeét to Cold ; but they fhould © 
not have too much Moifturein Win- © 
ter. If thefe Plants are planted in — 
the full Ground in the Summer-fea- 
fon, they will grow prodigioufly 
rank and large; as they alfo will, if _ 
they are permitted to root into the 
Ground through the Holes at the 
Bottoni of the Pots; therefore the 
Pots fhould be frequently remov’d to 
prevent it: for when they grow too 
freely, their Leaves will be very full 
of Moifture ; which, together with 
the Weight of the Fruit, which are 
always produc’d at the Extremity of 
the Branches, will weigh the Bran- 
ches upon the.Ground, and render’ 
the Plants very unfightly. Te 
Plants of this Kind commonly grow 
very flraggling ; therefore, the-more 
their Roots are confin’d in the Pots 
the more clofe and flinted will be 
the Heads of the Plants; which is 
what they fhould always be kept to, 
in order to render them fightly. The 
Flowers of this Plant have no great 
Beauty; but as the whole Face of 
the Plant is peculiar, it may be al- 
low’d a Place in every Collection a 
Plants, for the fake of Variety; fincé 
it requires no great Trouble to cu 
tivate it. ; 
Thefe Plants may alfo be propa: 


gated 
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gated by Seeds, which fhould be 
fown on a-warm Border of freth 
light Earth, where fometimes they 
will remain a whole Year before the 
Plants come up; therefore, when 
they do not come up the firft 
Seafon, the Borders fhould not be 
difturb’d, but kept conftantly clear 
from Weeds; and when the Plants 
are come up about four Inches high, 
they fhould be taken up, and plant- 
ed in Pots (and treated in the fame 
manner as hath been directed for the 
Cuttings); for if they are fuffer'd to 
grow in the Border till they are 
large, they will not tranfplant fo 
well ; nor will they make fo hand- 
fome Plants. 

The third Sort hath large flefhy 


‘Roots; the Branches are weak, and 


trail upon the Ground.: thefe decay 
intirely about Midfummer, and new 


' Shoots are produced in the Autumn. 


The Flowers are produced from the 
Wings of the Leaves in February ; 
but this Sort feldom produces good 
Seeds ; however, the Cuttings will 


grow, ifithey are planted early in - 


the Spring; fo that the Sort may be 
propagated with the fame Facility 
as either of the other Kinds. 

All thefe Sorts require Protection 
in Winter; but if they are plac’d in 
an airy Glafs-cafe, with Ficoides, 
and other hardy Plants, where they 
may have a large Share of free Air 
in mild Weather, and _ proteéted 
from the Froft, they will thrive 
much better than when they are 
more tenderly treated. 

TETRAGONOTHECA, Sun- 
flower, vulgo, ’ 

The Charaéers are ; 


dt hath a compound Flower, com- 


posd of feveral Florets, which axe 
tubulous; thefe are ‘Hermaphrodite, 
and are fituated in the Middle; the 
Half-florets, which compofe the Rays, 
are Female: thefe bave one Segment 


ez 


firetch'd out like a Tongue, which is 

cut into three acute Segments; thefe 
are all included in one common Em- 
palement, which is cut into four large 
Segments: the Florets are Succeeded 
by one naked oval Seed: to which - 
Notes may be added, The Empalement 
of the Flower fwells like a Bladder, 
and is four-corner’d; which diftin- 


. guifbes it from all the Plants of this 


Tribe. 

We have but one Species of this 
Genus; vz. . 

TETRAGONOTHECA doronic? maxi- 
mi folio. Hort. Elth. Dwarf Sun- 
flower, with a Leaf like the greater 
Leopard’s-bane. 

This Plant is a Native of Care- 
lina, trom whence the Seeds were 
brought to Europe; and the Plants 
are now growing in fome curious 
Gardens. The Roots of this Plant 
are perennial; but the Stalks are 
annual, and perifh in the Autumn 
on the Approach of Cold. The 
Roots will abide through the Win- 
ter in the full Ground, if they are 
planted in a warm Situation ; fo do 
not require any Shelter, except in 
very fevere Winters; when, if they 
are cover'd over with rotten Tan, 
or Peas-haulm, to keep out the Froft, 
there will be no Danger of their be- 
ing kill’d. : 

About the Latter-end of 4r7/, or 
the Beginning of May, the Roots will 
fend forth new Shoots ; which are 
garnifh’d with large oblong rough 
Leaves, plac’d by Pairs oppofite to 
each other, clofely embracing the 
Stalks: thefe are a little finuated on 
their Edges, and are cover’d with 
{mall Hairs. The Stalks ufually 
grow about two Feet high in Exg- 
land, and branch out toward the Top 
into feveral fmaller Stalks, each hav- 
ing one large yellow Flower at their 
Top, fhap’d like a Sunflower; which, 
before it expands, is:cover’d with the 
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inflated Empalement, which is four- 
corner’d. ‘The Seeds of this Plant 
rarely ripen in England; but when 
they are obtain’d from Abroad, they 
fhould be fewn in the full Ground 
in the Spring of the Year ; where, 
fometimes, they will remain a Year 
before the Plants come up: fo that 
if they do not come up the fame 
Year, the Ground fhould not be dif- 
turb’d, but kept clean from Weeds, 
and wait till the fecond Year to fee 
what Plants will come up. When 
the Plants appear, they muft be kept 


clean from Weeds ; and if the Seafon” 


fhould prove dry, they will require 
to be frequently water’d. In the 


' Autumn the Plants fhould be tranf- 


planted into the Places where they 
are to remain. 

Thefe Plants will live Years, and 
may be propagated by Off-fets ; but 
thefe are not produced in Plenty: fo 
that the beft Method is by Seeds, 
when they can be procur’d. 

TEUCRIUM, Tree-germander. 

The Chara&ers are; 

The Flower-cup is divided into five 
Parts at the Top; but is of the bell- 
Jeaped Kind: the Flower has no Ga- 
lea or Creft ; but, infead thereof, the 
Stamina occupy the upper Part: the 
Beard, or Lower-lip, is cut into five 
Parts: the middle Segment, being 
larger, is hollow’d like a Spoon: in 
the Centre of the Flower rifes the 
Pointal, attended by four Embryoes, 
which afterward become fo many 
Seeds, /hut up in an Hufk, which was 
before the Flower-cup: to thefe Notes 
Joould be added, The Flowers are pro- 
duced from the Wings of the Panne: 

ae Species are ; 
. Teucrium multis. F.B. Cin: 
tie Tree-germander. 

z. Teucrium Beticum. 
i ift. Spanifp Tree- germander. 

eee ‘Tevcrium Beticum, calyce 
campanulato, folio eleganter varie- 
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gato. Boerh. Ind. Spanifh Tree-get- 
mander, with a ftriped Leaf. 

4. Teucrium Hi/panicum, latiore 
folio. Inf: R. H. Spanifh Tree-ger- 
mander, with a broader Leaf. 

5. TeEucrium fupinum perenne, fo- 
lis laciniatis. Inf. R.H. Low peren- 
nial Germander, with jagged Leaves. 

6. Teucrium fupinum annuum 
Lufitanicum, foliis laciniatis. Inft. R. 
H. Low annual Portugal German- 
der, with jagged Leaves. 

7. TEUcRIUM frutefcens, pia: 
dis Arabice folio &F facie. Tourn. 
Cor. Shrubby Germander, with the 
Leaf and Face of Arabian Stoechas. 


8. Teucrium Orientale latifolium ~ 


laciniatum, flore parvo. Tourn, Cor. 


Broad jagged-leav’d Eaftern Ger- ; 


mander, with a {mall Flower. 


g: Teucrium Orientale anguflifo- ¥ 


lium laciniatum, flore magno fuave- © 
rubente, Tourn. Cor. Narrow jagged- ~ 
leav’d Eaftern Germander, with a © 


large foft-red Flower. 


10. TEucRiuM Ortentale anguffi- — 


folium ltaciniatum, flore magno fub- 


caruleo. Tourn. Cor. Narrow jagged- q 
_leav’d Eaftern Germander, with a © 


large blue Flower. 


11, TEucrium Hifpanicum fupi- — 
num humilius, verbene tenuifolia fo- § 
Low-trailing Spanifb — 
with Leaves like the’ 


hits. Feffieu. 
Germander, 
narrow-leav’d Vervain. 


12. TEucrium Creticum odora- 


tum, fore purpureo. H.R, Par. Sweet 


Germander of Crete, witha purple ~ 


Flower. 


13. TeEucrium Americanum, ha-— 
licacabos &F alopecuroides. Plum. Cat, ~ 


American 'Tree-germander, with a_ 


bladder Seed-vefiel like the Winter-— 


cherry, and fpiked like the Fox-tail, 


14. Trucrium  <Americanum,” 


chamedryos folio, flore albo, _Houftt 


American 'Vree-germander, with a 


common Germander- leaf, and a 
white Flower, | 


| The 
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The firft Sort here mentioned was 
formerly preferv’d in Green-houfes 
with great Care; but of late Years it 
hath been planted out into_the open 
Air, and is found hardy enough to 
endure the Cold of our fevereft Win- 
ters without Shelter, provided it be 
planted on a dry Soil. 

This may be propagated by plant- 
ing Cuttings in the Spring, on a Bed 
of frefh light Earth, obferving to 
fhade and water them until they have 
taken Root; after which they will 
require no farther Care, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds, until the 
following Spring ; when they may 
be tranfplanted out mto the Places 
where they are to remain, being care- 
ful in removing them not to fhake off 
all the Earth from their Roots, as 
alfo to water them until they have 
taken frefh Root; after which the 
only Care tliey require, is to keep 
the Ground clean about them, and 
to prune off fuch Shoots as are ill 
fituated ; whereby their Heads will 
appear more regular. 

It may alfo be propagated by 
Seeds, which generally are produc'd 
in Plenty : if thefe are fown upon a 
Bed of light Earth in 4pri/, the 
Plants will come up in fix Weeks af- 
ter; and thefe may be tranfplanted 
in Autumn, where they are defign’d 

to remain. 

The Spanifh Sort is tenderer than 
the former, tho’ that will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters, if 
planted on adry Soil, and ina warm 
Situation ; but in a fevere hard Froft 
it is often deftroyed; for which Rea- 
fon the Plants are generally preferv'd 
in Pots, and removed into the Green- 

_houfe in Winter. This is propagated 
in the fame manner as the former. 

The Sort. with ftriped Leaves is 
lefs common than the plain, and is 
valued by thofe that delight in va- 
riegated Plants. This is fomewhat 
tenderer than the plain Sort; but 
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may be propagated and preferved in 
the fame manner, only obferving to 
place it in a warmer Part of the 
Green-houfe in Winter. 

The fourth Sort here mention’d is 
very like to the Betic Tree-german- 
der; from which it differs in the 
Leaves being broader, the Shoots 
ftronger, and the young Shoots be- 
ing whiter. This Sort may be pro- 
pagated by Cuttings, in the fame 
manner as hath been direcied for 
that Sort, and afterwards treated in 
the fame Way. 

The feventh and twelfth Sorts are 
alfo fhrubby Plants, which may be 
propagated and treated in the jame 
manner as hath been direéted for the 
fourth; with which Management 
thefe will thrive very well, and may 
be allowed to have a Place in the 
Gardens, for the fake of Variety. ° 

The fifth Sort is a low-trailing 
Plant, which puts out Roots from 
the Joints of the Stalks, whereby it 
may eafily be propagated, as alfo 
from the Seeds, which require no 
farther Care, than to fow them ona 
Bed of frefh Earth, in an open Situa- 
tion; and when the Plants are come 
up, they muft be kept clear from 
Weeds; and where they are too 
clofe, fome of them fhould be drawn 
out, to give room for the others to 
grow. ‘This Sort will ripen Seeds 
very well in this Country ; and, if 
planted in a warm Situation, will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well. e 

The fixth, eighth, ninth, and 
eleventh Sorts are annual Plants, of 
humble Growth. Thefe are propa- 
gated by Seeds, which fhould be 
fown on a Bed of frefh Earth in 
March; and when the Plants are 
come up, they muft be thinned 
where they are too clofe, and kept 
clear from Weeds, which is all the 
Culture they require; for as they 
are Plants which make no great 
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Figure in a Garden, fo they are fel- 
dom cultivated : a few Plants of each 
Sort, for the fake of Variety, are 
as many as any curious Perfon com- 
monly keeps. Thefe Plants will 
drop their Seeds, and the Plants will 
come up from the felf-fown Seeds, 
full as well, if not better, than when 
they are fown by Hand; fo may be 
eafily maintained. 

Thethirteenth Sort was difcuver’d 
by Father Plumicr, in the French 


Settlements in America; and the four- . 


teenth was difcovered by the late 
Dr. Houffoun, at the Havannah ; from 
whence he brought the Seeds to Eng- 
_dand. 'Thefe are both very tender 
Plants, fo muit be preferved in a 
Stove, otherwife they will- not live 
thro’ the Winter in this Country. 
_ ‘They may be propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be fown on a moderate 
Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when 
the Plants are come up, they fhould 
be each tranfplanted in a feparate 
{mall Pot fill’d with frefh light 
Earth, and then plunged into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
and fhaded from the Sun in the Heat 
of the Day, until they have taken 
new Root; after which time they 
fhould have a large Share of free Air 
admitted to them in warm Weather, 
and muft be plentifully watered. 
When thefe Plants are brought for- 
ward early in the Spring, fome of 
them will produce their Flowers the 
fame Seafon; but they rarely pro- 
duce ripe Seeds the firft Year; fo 
the Plants fhould be removed into 
the Stove at Michaelmas, and, during 
the Winter-feafon, fhould have a 
moderate Share of Heat, and will 
require to be frequently refrefhed 
with Water ; but it muft not be gi- 
ven to them in large Quantities when 
the Weather is cold; for that will 
often occafion their Leaves falling 
off. 'Thefe Plants, which are pre- 
preferved through the Winter, will 


flower early the following Spring® 
and produce good Seeds ; and the 
old Plants may be preferved three or 
four Years, if they are conftantly 
kept in a Stove, . 
THALICTRUM, Meadow-rue. 
The CharaGers are ; 

The Flower confifts of feveral 
Leaves plac’d orbicularly, which ex- 
pand in form of a Rofe; in the Mid- 
dle of which arife numerous Clufters 
of Chives, encompalfing the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes a Fruit ; in 
which are colleded, as in a little 
Head, the Capfules, which are fome- 
times wing’d, ang fometimes without 
Wings, each containing one Seed, for 
the moft part oblong. 

The Species are ; 

1. THaLictaum Alpinum, aqui- 

legie foliis, florum ftaminibus pur- 
purafcentibus.Tourn. Alpine Meadow- 
rue, with Columbine- leaves, and 
the Chives of the Flowers of a pur- 
plifh Colour, commonly called the 
feather’d Columbine. 
_ 2, THaLictrumM Alpinum mayzus, 
aquilegia foliis, forum flaminibus al- 
bis, caule viridi. Tourn. Greater 
Alpine Meadow - rue, with Colum- 
bine- leaves, white Chives to the 
Flowers, and a green Stalk. 

3. THaLictrum Canaden/e, caule 
purpurafcente, aquilegie folits,’ fis 
rum fiaminibus albis. Tourn. Canada 
Meadow-rue, with a purplifh Stalk, 
Columbine-leaves, and white Chives 
to the Flower. - 

4. THALICTRUM Americanum mi- 
nus. Park. Theat. Lefler American | 
Meadow-rue. 

5. THaLicTRuM_ majus, filigua 
angulofa aut firiata. C. B. P. Great- 
er Meadow - rue, with an angular 
furrow'd Pod. Be. 

6. THALICTRUM pratenfe majus, 
Monfpelienfium, foliis rugofis. H. Re . 
Par. Greater Montpelier Meadow- 
rue, with rough Leaves. 

7. PHALICTRUM moajus, non fria- 
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tum. C. B. P. Greater fmooth 
Meadow-rue. ‘phe 

8. THALICTRUM majus flavum, 
fiaminibus luteis, vel glauco folio. C. 
B. P. Greater yellow Meadow-rue, 
with yellow Chives, and a fea-green 
Leaf. 

9g. THALICTRUM magnum, flore 
luteo odorato. Vir. Lufit. Greater 
Meadow-rue, with a yellow {weet 
Flower. 

10. THALICTRUM minus, afpho- 
deli radice, parvo fore. Inf. R. H. 
Smaller Meadow-rue, with an Af- 
phodel-root, anda {mall Flower. 

11, THALICTRUM minus, afphodeli 
radice, magno fore. Inff. R. H. 
Smaller Meadow-rue, with an A{- 
phodel-root, and a large Flower. 

12. THaLicruM minus. C. B. P, 
Smaller Meadow-rue. _ 

13. THALICTRUM pratenfe angu- 
fiifolium. C.B.P.  Narrow-leav’d 
Meadow-rue. 2 

14. THALICTRUM pratenfe, angu- 
Sfiiffimo folio. C.B. P. The narrow- 

eft-leav'd Meadow-rue. 

15. THALICTRUM minus alterum 
Parifienfium, foliis cvaffioribus S lu- 
cidis, H, R. Par. Another {mall 
Meadow-rue of Paris, with thicker 
fhining Leaves. 

16. THALICTRUM minimum feti- 
diffimum. C. B. P. The leaft and 
moft ftinking Meadow-rue. 

17. THALICTRUM montanum. mi- 
nus, foliis laticribus. Rait Syn. Small 
mountain Meadow-rue, with broad- 
er Leaves. 

18, THALICTRUM minimum mon- 
tanum atro-rubens, foltis /plendenti- 
Lus. Raii Syn, Smalleft mountain 
Meadow - rue, with blackifh - red 
fhining Leaves. 

- All thefe Sorts are commonly 
known by the Name of Feather’d or 
Spanifo Columbine among the Gar- 
deners; which Names, I fuppofe, 
they received from the Similtude 


Bee ? 
that the Leaves of this Plant bear te 
thofe of Columbine, tho’ their Flow- 
ers are very different therefrom, : 

The fifth Sort here mention’@ 
grows plentifully in moift Meadows, 
in divers Parts of Exgland. The 
fixth Sort is found growing wild 
about Neavmarket, and on chalk 
Grounds in feveral Parts of Eng- 
land. ‘The feventeenth and eigh- 
teenth Sorts grow wild on the rocky 
Mountains of Wales; from whence 
they have been tranfplanted iato 
fome curious Gardens, where they 
are preferved for the fake of Variety. 

The other Sorts are not Natives of 
England; yet being equally hardy 
with the former, wil! thrive in the 
open Air very well. Moft of thefe 
Plants have creeping Roots, by 
which they fpread very far, and may 
beeafily propagated; but they fhould 
not be planted amongtt other Plants, 
becaufe thefe will overbear and de- 
ftroy them. ‘Thefe Plants fhould be 
planted in a moift Soil, otherwife 
they will not flower very ftrong. The 
beft time to tranfplant them is about 
Michaelmas, that they may be well 
rooted before the dry Weather comes 
on in the Spring. 

The fifth, fixth, feventh, eighth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth Sorts are 
tall Plants, and may be planted. 
among other Plants of the fame 
Growth, which delight in a moit> 
Soil, in fome obfcure Part of the 
Garden, where better Things will’ 
not thrive; in which Places thefg, 
will thrive and flower, and main-— 
tain themfelves without any other 
Care, but to keep them clear from> 
very large Weeds, which would 
overbear and deftroy them. 

The other Sorts are of humble 
Growth, fomeof them feldom rifing 
above fix Inches high, and the others 
not more than a Foot; but thefe- 
may be planted in fhady Borders 


With > 


‘ 


with other hardy Plants, where they 
will thrive very well, provided they 
are watered in dry Weather, and will 
abide feveral Years. All thefe Sorts 


_ will flower in May and June, and 


their Seeds are ripe toward the End 
of Auguft: but as thefe propagate fo 
fat by their Roots, they are rarely 
vaifed from Seeds, which is a more 
tedious Methed ; for it is commonly 
three Years before the Seedling- 
plants produce their Flowers fo 
ftrong as the old ones. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by 


parting their Roots: the beft time- 


for this Work is in September, when 
their Leaves begin to decay, that 
they may take frefh Root before the 
Froft comes on to prevent them. 
‘They fhould alfo be planted in a freth 
light Soil, and have a fhady Situa- 
tion, in which they will thrive ex- 
ceedingly ; though they may be 
planted in almoft any Soil or Situa- 
tion, provided it be not too hot and 
dry. Thefe Roots fhould not be 
parted or removed oftener thanevery 
other Year ; but if they are permitted 


to ftand three Years, they will flow- | 


er much ftronger for it, 

Thefe Plants fl. wer from the Be- 
ginning of May to the Beginning of 
‘June ; and if the Seafon be mode- 
rate, they will continue in Beauty a 
long time: this, together with their 
being hardy Plants, which require 
little Culture, renders fome of the 
beft Kinds worthy of a Place in 
every good Flower-garden ; as their 
Flowers are very proper to intermix 
with others, for Bafons to adorn 
Fialls, Chimneys, €¥c. in the Sum- 
mer-time. 

THAPSIA, The Deadly Carrot, 
or fcorching Fenel. 

The CharaZers are ; 

Tt hath an umbellated rofe-foaped 
Flower, eoufifiing of five Petals, 
wwich are placed ia @ circular Order, 


ha 
and reft on the Empalement ; which 


afterward becomes a Fruit, compofed 


of two long furrowed Seeds, which 
have a large leafy Border. 
The Species are ; 

1. THaPsia maxima, latiffimo fo- 
io. C. B. P. The greateft Scorch- 
ing-fenel, with a very broad Leaf. 

2. Tuapsia latifolia villafa. C. 
B.P. Broad-leav’d hairy Scorching- 
fenel. 

3. Tuarsia foliis libanotidis, fa- 
tidifima.C. B. P. The moft ftink- 
ing Scorching-fenel, with Herb- 
frankincenfe-leaves. 

4. THapsia apii folio, Lufstanica 
fatidifima, fore albo. Inft. R. H. 


The moft ftinking Portugal Scorch- — 


ing-fenel, with a Smallage-leaf, and 
a white Flower. | 

§. Tuapsia tenuiore folio, Apula. 
Inf. R. H. Apulian Scorching-fenel, 
with a narrow Leaf. 
_ 6. THapsia five Turbith Garga- 
nicum, femine latifime. F.B. Scorch- 


ing - fenel with very broad Seeds, — 
whofe Roots were fuppofed to be the © 


Turbeth. ; 

7. Tuarsta Alpina lucida, tha- 
liftri aut carote folio, fore albo. 
Boce. Muf. Shining Scorching-fenel 
of the A/ps, with a Meadow-rue or 
Carrot-leaf, and a white Flower. 


8. Tuapsia thaliGri folio, Lufitas 


nica villofa, Inf. R. H. Hairy Por- 
tugal Scorching-fenel, with a Mea- 
dow-rue-leaf, ' 


g. THapsia Orientals, anethi fo- — 
lio, femine eleganter erenato, Tourn. — 


Cor. Hattern Scorching-fenel, with 
a Dill-leaf, and Seeds beautifully 
notched. | 

10, Tuapsta Orientalis aquatica, 
angelice folio. Tourn. €or. 


tr. Tuarsia Cretica, thaliGri 
folio, villofa, feminum alis purpura- 
violaceis, Tourn. Cor. Hairy Scorch- 


ing- 


Eaftern 
Water Scorching-fenel, with an An- — 
| gelica-leaf. 
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ing-fenel of Crete, with a Meadow- 
rue-leaf, and Seeds with purple-vio- 
let Borders. 

12. THapsia carote folio. C.B.P. 
Scorching-fenel with a Carrot-leaf. 

The firftSort grows plentifully in 

feveral Parts of Spain, and on the 
Pyrenees, where the Inhabitants fome- 
times ufe theRoots inMedicine ; but 
it purges upward and downwardwith 
fo muchViolence, that it frequently 
puts thofe who take it in great Ha- 
_zard of their Lives. 

The fixth Sort, whofe Roots have 
by fome Botanifts been fuppofed to 
be the Turbith of the Shops, grows 
on the Coaft of Africa ; from whence 
the Seeds have been brought into fe- 
veral curious Gardens in Europe, 
- where the Plant is preferved by thofe 
who delight in Botany. 

The twelfth Sort is mention’d in 
the Catalogue of Plants inferted in 
the College Difpenfatory, but is 
rarely ufed in Medicine ; for it is of 
{uch an acrid burning-Quality, that 
it is very dangerous to take inward- 
ly ; but, outwardly applied, it takes 
of Blemifhes and Scabs ‘from the 
Skin¢ 

All thefe Plants are very hardy 
asto Cold; fo that they will thrive in 
the open Air in this Country: they 
fhould have a loamy Soil, and in dry 
Weather fhould be watered, other- 
wife their Flowerswill fall off, without 
producing good Seeds. Thefe Plants 
are only propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be fown in Autumn; for if 
they are kept out ofthe Ground till 
Spring, they often mifcarry ; or if 
they grow, they commonly lie in 
Earth a wholeYear before the Plants 
come up; whereas thofe Seeds which 
are fown inAutumn, generally grow 
the following Spring. Thefe fhould 
be fown in Drills, in the Place 
where they are defigned to remain : 


the Drills fhould be at leaft two Feet 


TH 


afunder, becaufe the Plants fpread - 


their Leaves very wide. When the 


Plants come up inSpring, they muft | 


be carefully clear’d from Weeds ; and 


where they are too clofe together, s 


fome of them fhould be drawn out, 
to give room for the others to grow; 
but at this time they need not be 
left more than two or three Inches 
apart : for the firft Year the Plants 
arife from Seeds, they make but 
flow Progrefs ; fo the Autumn 
following the remaining Part of the 
Plants may be taken up, leaving 
thofe which are defign’d to remain, 
about eighteen Inches afunder ; and 
thofe Plants which are taken up, 
may be tranfplanted into another 
Bed, if they are wanted. After the 
firft Year thefe Plants will require 
no farther Care but to keep them 
clear from Weeds ; and every Spring, 
juft before the Plants begin to path 
out new Leaves, the Ground fhould 
be carefully dug between the Plants, 
to loofen it ; but the Roots muf 
not be injured, left it fhould caufe 
them to decay. The Plants, being 
thus managed, will continue feveral 
Years, and produce Flowers and 
Seeds annually; from which new 
Plants may be raifed. 
THLASPI, Mithridate-muftard. 
The CharaGers are; 

The Flower con/fifis of four Leaves, 
which are placed in form of a Crofs ; 
out of whofe Cup rifes the Potntal, 
which afterward becomes a fmooth 
annular Fruit, having commonly @ 
leafy Border, and flit on the upper 
Side, divided into tawo Cells by an ime 
termediate Partition placed obliquely 
with refpe& to the Valves, and fur- 
niferd with fmooth roundifr Seeds : 
to thefe Marks muft be added, The un- 
divided Leaves, which diftinguilh it 
from Creffes. 

The Species are ; 

1. THuasPi arvenfe, filiquis 

Latas. 


Sites 


feente & albo. Inf. 
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Fatis. C.B.P. Field Mithridate- 
-maftard, with broad Pods. 

z. Tutaspr rofa de Hicrico di- 
&um. Mor. Hif?. Mithridate-mu- 
ftard, call’d The Rofe of fericho. 

3. THLASPI arvenfe, vaccarie 
zncano folio. C. B. P. Common 
Mithridate-muftard. 

4. 'THLASP! vaccaria incano fo- 
fio, minus. C.B.P. Small hoary- 
Jeav’d Mithridate-muftard. 

5. Tuuaspi capfulis hirfutis. FB. 


‘Mithridate-muftard with hairyPods. 


6. Turaspt capfula cordata, pe- 
regrinum. F.B. Foreign Mithridate- 
muftard, with an heart-fhap’d Pod. 

7, TurasPi allium redolens. Mor. 
Hiiff. Mithridate-muftard {melling 
hike Garlick. 

8. Tuiaspi arvenfe perfoliatum 
majus. C. B.P. Greater field Mi- 
thridate-muftard, with Thorough- 
wax-leaves. 

9. TuiasPi perfoliatum minus.C,. 
B.P. Smaller thorough-wax-leav’d 
Mithridate-muftard. 

10. THLAsPI parvum faxatile, flo- 
ve rubente.C.B.P.Small rockMithri- 
date-muftard, with a redifh Flower. 

1t..TuiasP1 Alpinum, folio ro- 
tundiore carnofo, flore purpurafcente. 
inf. R. H. Mithridate - muftard, 
of the 4/ps,with a rounder fiefhy Leaf, 
and a purplifh Flower. 

rz. THLASPI tsthibbins BisRPakicice, 
eochlearie folio. Inff. R. H. The 
leaft Portugal Mithridate - muftard, 
with a Scurvygrafs-leaf. 

13. TurasPi Alpinum minimum, 
polis craffis’S anguftis. Inf. R. H. 
‘The leaft Mithridate-muftard of the 


Alps, with narrow flefhy Leaves. 


14. FuraspPi Lufttanicum umbel- 
fatum, cramineo folio, flore purpura- 
R. H. Portu- 
gal Mithridate-muftard,with aGrafs- 
Jeaf, and purplifh or white Flowers 
growing ta an Umbel. 

15. Lyvasri Orieatale faxatile, 


Ti 


Flore rubente, foliis- polygala, petalis 
forum equaiibus. Tourn. Cor. Eaft- 


ern rock Mithridate-muftard, with 
Milkwort-leaves, and redifhFlowers, 
whofe Petals are equal. 

16. Turaspi Orientale tenuifoli- 


um cancfcens, flore albo. Tourn, Cor. 


Faftern Mithridate - muftard, with 
narrow Leaves, which are hoary, and 
a white Flower. 

17. Tuuaspt Orientale glabrum, 
famoli foliis. Tourn. Cor. Smooth 
Eaftern Mithridate-muftard, withSa- 
molus-leaves. 

18. TurasPi Orientale, folio cyne- 
crambes, flore minimo, Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Mithridate-muftard, with a 


Dogs-mercury-leaf, and a very {mall 


Flower. 

19. Tuiasei Orientale frutico- 
Jum, Jcammonii Monfpelienfis folio. 
Tourn. Cor. Shrubby Eaftern Mi- 
thridate-muftard, with the Leaf of 
Montpelier Scammony. 

20. Tueaspt foliis globularia. F. 


B. Treacle-muftard with Leaves 


like Globularia. 

21. TuiasPi fpicatum Perficum 
perfoliatum maximum, foliis inferiori- 
bus tenuiter incifis hypecoi mado, fupe- 
rioribus a caule perfoliata modo pene- 
tratis. Mor. Hiff. Spiked Perfanz 
Treacle - muftard, with the under 
Leaves finely cut like thofe of Hype- 
coum, and the upper Leaves like, 
Thorough-wax. 


The firft Sort is fometimes found — 


wild in England : but not near Lon- 
don. 'Thisis the Sort of which the. 
College of Phyficians have order’d 


the Seeds to be us’d in fome of the © 


grand Medicines of the Shops ; 
though the Seeds of feveral other 
Plants are commonly fubitituted in- 
ftead of it, becaufe the Seeds of this 
Sort are not very common in Lon- 
don ; but the Plants might be eed 
cultivated in fuchPlenty,asto furni 
the Town with the right Sort, as 
th ey 


/ 
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they are extreme hardy, and require 
no other Culture but to fow the 
Seeds in February, upon anopen Spot 
of Ground ; and when the Plants 
are come up, they muft be conftant- 
ly clear’dirom Weeds, In une they 
will flower, and the Seeds will ripen 
foon after; when the Plants always 
perifh, being annual. 

The fecond Sort is called Rofe of 

ericho: this is a Plant of no great 
Beauty or Ufe ; fo is feldom culti- 
vated, except in Botanic Gardens. 
It requires the fame Culture as the 
former Sort, and is alfo an annual 
Plant; but the Seeds rarely ripen in 
England. ’ 

The third Sort grows plentifully 
wild amongft the Corn, and by the 
Sides of Hedges, in moft Parts of 
England. ‘The Seeds of this Sort are 
generally fold by the Druggifts in 
Londo, for the true Mithridate-mu- 
ftard ; but the firft Sort is what the 
College of Phyficians have directed 
to be us’din the Theriaca. 

The fourth, eighth, ninth, and 
twentieth Sorts alfo grow wild in 
fome Parts of Great Britain ; but 
are not fo common as the former 
Sorts, efpecially the twentieth,which 
is found in the mountainous Paftures 
in York/2ire, and fome other Places 
in the North ; but is not to be met 
with in the South, unlefs in fome cu- 
rious Botanic Gardens ; where it is 
preferv’d for the fake of Variety. 

The tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth Sorts are 
found wild-on the 4/ps, and in Spain, 
Portugal, anditaly: thefe are preferv- 
ed in the Gardens of thofe Perfons 
who are curious in Botany, for the 
fake of Variety. 

The fifteenth, fixteenth, feven- 
teenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
Sort, were difcovered by Dr. 
Tournefort in the Levant, from 
whence he fent their Seeds to the 
Royal Garden at Paris. 
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Mok of thefe Sorts are annual 
Plants, which, if permitted to thed their 
Seeds on the Ground, will fucceed 
much better than when fown by 
Hand, efpecially if they are not 
fown in Autumn; for when the 
Seeds are fown in the Spring, if the 
Seafon fhould prove dry, they feldom 
grow; and if they do come up, 
the Plants will be very fmall, and 
produce little Seed: whereas thofe 
Plants which come up in Autuma, 
will abide the Winter's Cold very 


well, and the following Spring will 


get Strength before the hot Weather 


comes in ; fo will flower, and pre- 


duce plenty of Seeds. 

Some of thefe Sorts produce pret- 
ty Flowers growing in Cluiters, 
which renders them worthy ofa Place 
in large Gardens, where there is 
room for Variety, efpecially as they 
require very little Trouble to culti- 
vate them: for none of thefe Sorts 


fhould be tranfplanted, but fown 


where they are defign’d to remain; 
and if they are kept clear from 
Weeds, it is all the Culture they re- 
quire. Many of thefe Plants will 
grow on the Top of old Walls, or 
other Buildings; where theywill thed 
their Seeds, and maintain themfelves 
without Care; and growing very 
low and ftinted, will produce a great 


Number of Flowers; which will 
“make a pretty Appearance in the 


Spring, when they are in Flower. 
The nineteenth Sort grows to the 
Height of two Feet or more, and 
becomes fhrubby. ‘The Flowers of 
this Kind are fmall, and do not 
make a very good Appearance; but 
the Plant is preferv’d by fome curi- 
ous Perfons, for the fake of Variety. 
This Sort may be propagated by 
Cuttings during any of the Summer- 
months, in like manner as the Candy- 
tuft-tree; but is fomewhat tender- 
ex; and, when it is rooted, thould 


be 
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be planted in Pots, and fhelter’d in 
Winter, in the fame manner as hath 
been directed for that Sort;for which 
fee lberis. 

The twenty-firft Sort is generally 
fuppofed to be the firft Thla/pi of 
Diofeorides, the Seeds of which he 
prefcribes for medicinal Ufe : the 
Jower Leaves of this Plant are cut 
into very fine Segments, fo as at the 
firft Appearance to refemble the 
wild Camomile; but when the Stems 
arife they are garnifhed with oval 
intire Leaves, which embrace them 
like the Thorough-wax, to which 
they bear a great Refemblance. 

This is an annual Plant, which 
perifhes when the Seeds are ripe ; 


and if the Seeds are permitted to . 


fcatter, the Plants will come up “in 
Autumn, and live thro’ the Winter; 
or the Seeds fhould be fown in Au- 
tumn ; for thofe which are fown in 
Spring, do feldom live to perfect 
Seeds. 

THLASPIDIUM, Mithridate- 
muftard. 

The Charafers are 3 

The Flower confifis of four Leaves, 
avbich are placed in form of a Crofs ; 
out of whofe Cup rifes the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes a double 
fmooth Fruit, compofed of two Parts, 
that are feparated by an intermediate 
Partition ; each of which fwells with 
a red Seed, which is generally flat and 
oblong. . 

The Species are 5 

1. Tuiaspipium Mon/pelienfe, 

bieracti folio birfuto. Inf. R. H. 
Montpelier 'Thiafpidium, with an 
hairy Hawkweed-leaf. 

2. Tuiaspipium hirfutum, ca- 
lyce fioris auriculato. Inff. R. H. 
Hairy Thlafpidium, with an eared 
Flower-cup: t 

3. THLASPIDIUM annuum, flore 


pallide lutea. Inf. R. H. Annual 
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Thlafpidium, with a pale yellow — 


Flower. 
4. TurasPpipium raphani folio. 


Inft. RH, Radith-leav’d Thlafpi- 


dium. 
5. TuiasPipvium anchufe folic. 


Inft. R. H. Alkanet-leav’d Thla- 
{fpidium. 


6. TuiasPipium Apulum fpica- 


tum. Inf. R. H. Spiked Thlafpi- 
dium of Apulia. 

7. THLASPIDIUM montanum an- 
gufifolium glabrum. Inf. R. H. 
Smooth narrow - Jeav’d mountain 
Thlafpidium. 


8. TuiasPipium A/pinum pumi- | 


lum afperum. Inf. R. H. Low 
rough Thlafpidium of the A/ps. 

9g. TurasPipium Apulum inca- 
num, floribus ex. albo purpurafcenti- 
bus. Inf. R. H. Hoary Thlafpi- 
dium of Apulia, with white-purplifh 
Flowers. 

10. Tuuaspipium Hi/panicum, 
ampliore flore, folio craffo dentato. 
Hort. Eith. Spanifh Thiafpidium, 
witha large Flower, and a thick in- 
dented Leaf. 

All the Sorts are annual or 
biennial Plants (except the laft), 
which perifh foon after they have 
perfected their Seeds. Thefe are 
Plants of no great Beauty ; fo are 
rarely cultivated, except in the Gar- 


dens of thofe who are curiousin © 


Botany. Ifthe Seeds of thefe are 
fown upon a Bed of light Earth in 


the Autumn, the Plants will abide — 


the Winter, and will flower ftrong 
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the following Spring ; and from thefe — 
a much greater Quantity of Seeds 


may be fav’d. 


The laft Sort is a perennial Plant, — 
which at prefent is very rare in Eng- — 
land: this produces Flowers much- — 


larger than thofe of the Candy-tuft- 
tree, which makes a fine Appearance 
in the Winter-feafon. This Sort 

| muft 
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“muft be treated in the fame manner 
as the Candy-tuft-tree, and is propa- 
ated by Cuttings in the fame way. 

THISTLE. Vide Carduus. 

THORN-APPLE. Vide Stra- 
monium. 

THORN, the Glaftenbury. Vide 
Mefpilus. | 
.. THUYA, TheArborVita, vulzo. 

The Charaders are ; 

The Leaves are ever-green, and 
comprefs'd, having fmall oblong fqua- 
mous Cones on the Back-fides,in which 
the Sceds are coutain’d, 

The Specées are ; 

1..THuyva Theophrafti. C. B. P. 
The Arbor Vite, or Tree of Life. 

2. Tuuya Theophrafti, folio va- 
riegato. The ftriped Arbor Vite, 
or Tree of Life. 

‘3. Tuuxa ffrobilis  uncinatis, 

— Squamis reflexo-acuminatis, Lin, Hort. 
Cliff. The China Arbor Vite. 
The firft Sort was formerly in 
greater Efteem than at-prefent in the 
Englife Gardens : it was common- 
ly rais’d in the Nurferies near Lon- 
don, where their Heads were fheer’d 
intoa conical Figure. But fince that 
~ low Tafte of Gardening, in croud- 
ing vaft Quantities of clipp’d Plants 
into Gardens, is juftly exploded, 
thefe Trees do not meet with fo 
good Reception as formerly ; but 
notwithftanding this, there may be 
fome of them planted in Gardens to 
great Advantage, if they are plac’d 
in Wilderneffes, or Clumps of ever- 
green Trees, where thefe fhould be 
planted with other Sorts which are 
nearly of the fame Growth: and in 
fuchPlantations, the dull heavy green 
- Colour of thefe Leaves will be very 
ufeful in adding to the Luftre of thofe 
which are of a more livelyGreen,and 
makea fine Variety. | 

The firiped Sort is preferv’d by 
the Curious in colleéting fuch Varie- 
ties ; but has little Beauty. 


t 
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The China Arbor Vite hath not 
been long in Europe: the Cones 
of this fame Tree were fent from 
China by fome of the French Mi- 
ffionaries; and fince this Sort has 
been introduc’d into the Exglijh Gar- 
dens, it has been greatly propagated 


by Layers and Cuttings; but the 


Seeds feldom ripen here. 
The Leaves of this Tree are of a 
beautiful green Colour, and the 


Branches are well cloath’d with 


them ; fo that it makes a fine Ap- 
pearance when intermix’d with other 
ever-green T'rees. , This Tree, al- 
though a Native of China, is ex- 
tremely hardy, and will endure the 
greateft Cold of this Country in the 
open Air; which renders it more 
valuable. 

It will grow to the Height 
of twenty Feet, or upward, and is 
generally furnifh’d with Branches 


all the Length of the Stem ; fo that | 


it deferves to be rang’d in the firft 
Clafs of ever-greenTrees for Beauty. 

Thefe Trees may be propagated 
by laying down their tender Bran- 
ches in Autumn ; obferving to flit 
them at a Joint (as is commonly 
practis’d for Carnations), as alfo to 
water them in dry Weather, and 
keep them conftantly clear from 
Weeds. If thefe Things be duly 


obferv’d, the Layers will be rooted 


in two Years ; by which time they 
may be taken off, and tranfplanted 


into aNurfery inRows three Feet af 


under,and the Plants eighteen Inches 
Diftance in the Rows ; obferving to 
lay a little Mulch upon the Surface 
of the Ground about their Roots, to 
prevent theWind from drying it; and 
in dry Weather they fhould be often 
refrefh’d with Water, until they have 
taken Root; after which they mui 
be conftantly kept clear fromWeeds, 
and the Ground dug every Spring 
between the Rows, that their Roots 

may 
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may extend themfelves on every 
Side. In this Nurfery they may 
remain five or fix Years, and may 
then be tranfplanted where they are 
to remain for good. ‘The beft Sea- 
fon to remove thefe' Trees is about 
the End of September, or Beginning 
of April, juit before they fhoot. 

Thefe Trees may alfo be propa- 
. gated by Slips, which fhoald be 
planted ona moitt Soil in Autumn ; 
and if fhaded inveryhot dry Weather, 
| moft of them willtake Root ; after 
which they muft be treated as hath 
been directed for the Layers. 

The Leaves of the common Sort, 
being bruifed between the Fingers, 
emit a ftrong Scent, fomewhat like 
Ointment ; and | have been inform- 
ed, that fome Perfons make an Oint- 
ment thereof, which is efteem’d ex - 
cellent for frefh Wounds, 

_ THYMBRA, 
The Chara@ers are: 

it bath a labiated Flower, like 
thofe of the Savory, Thyme, and Cala- 


asinth ; from u:hich this Plant differs 


in having its Flowers growing in 
Whorles. 
The Species are; 

1. Tuymera Jegitima.Cluf. Hef. 
The true Thymbra of,Clufius. 

2. THymBra Hi/panica, coridis 
folio. Inf. R. H.¢ Spanifh Thym- 
- bra, with a fair Heath-pine-leaf, 

3. TuymBra Sandi Fuliani, five 
Satureia vera. Lob. Icon. ‘Thym- 
bra of Mount Saint Fulian, or the 
true Savory of Lode. , 

The firft Sort rifes about two Feet 
high, and hath a woody Srem, and 
divides into many Branches, fo as to 
form a {mall Bufh. The Leaves of 
this Plant are fomewhat like thofe 
of Savory, and have a ftrong aroma- 
tic Scent when bruis’d. This Sort 
grows plentifully in feveral Iflands 
of the 4rchipelege ; from whence the 
Seeds were fent to feveral curious 
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Perfons, who cultivate it for the fake 


of Variety. ‘This Kind may be 
propagated byCuttings,which fhould 
be planted in theBeginning of Apri/, 
on a Border, where they may have 
only the morning Sun; and in dry 


Weather they muit be conftantly : 


water’d, until they have taken good 
Root; after which time, they will 
require no farther Care, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds till Michae/- 
mas ; at which time the Plants 
fhould be carefully taken up, and 
tran{planted ; fome of them into 
Pots, that they may be fhelter’d in, 
Winter ; and the others on a dry 
lean Soil in a warm Situation, where 
they will endure the Cold of our or- 
dinary Winters very well ; but in 
fevere Winters they are frequently 
deftroyed : therefore it is proper to 
preferve two or three Plants in Pots 


‘ 


under Shelter, left thofe in the open — 


Air fhould be kill’d. 

The fecond Sort was difcover’d 
by Dr. Tournefort in eagle, where 
it grew plentifully on ftony Ground. 
This is a low ever- green bufhy 
Plant fomewhat like Thyme ; but 


the Leaves are broader, and the © 
whole Plant has a more dull and — 


fomewhat fetid Smell. This may 
be propagated by Seeds, or by Cut- 


“tings, asthe former Sort;and fhould 


be treated in the fame manner. 
The third Sort grows in feveral | 


Places in Italy and Sicily, commonly 


on ftony Land, or on old Walls: this 
isa low Plant, feldom rifing above 
fix Inches high, fending forth many 


upright Branches from the Root, © 
which have Spikes of {mall Flowers, 
growing in Whorles on their Tops. 
This Sort is propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be fown on a light © 
lean Soil; and when the Plants are 
Rrong enough to tranfplant, fome of © 


them fhould be planted in Pots to 


be thelter’d in Winter; and the others © 
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_may remain where they were fown, 
obferving to keep them clear from 
Weeds, which is all the Culture 
they require. This Sort feldom 
continues longer than two or three 
Years ; fothat Seeds fhould be fown 
every other Seafon to raife a Supply 
of young Plants. 

Thefe Plants are fuppos’d to have 


the fameVirtues as Savory, to which . 


they are nearly ally’d. 

Mott of the aromatic verticillate 
Piants will endure the Cold of the 
moft fevereWinters in Exgland, pro- 
vided they grow on rocky ftony dry 
Ground, where they will be fhort 
‘and ftinted ; and are alfo much 
ttronger fcented, than when they are 
fown or planted on a richer Soil ; 
nay, moft of them will grow on old 
Walls and Buildings, where they will 
root into the Joints between the 
Stones or Bricks; and though they 
are expos’d to the fevereft Winds, 
yet will they refift the Cold, when 
the Plants of the fame Kinds, which 
arein the warmeft Situations of the 


Garden, are intirely deftroy’d. Of 


this there have been feveral Inftances 
within the Memory of fome Perfons 
now living ; whenall the Rofmary, 
and many other of thelike aromatic 
Herbs, have been deitroy’d in the 
Gardens ; when fome few Plants, 
which were growingon old Walls, 
have efcap’d ; whereby their Species 
have been preferved in England. 

THYMELAA, Spurge - laurel, 
or Mezereon. 

The CharaGers are; 

The Flower confifis of one Leaf; 7:, 
Jor the moft part, funnel-/hapd, and 
cut into four Segments ; from whofe 
Centre rifes the Pointal, which ef 
terward becomes an oval Fruit which 
sin fome full of Juice, but in others 
is dry, in cach of which is tontain done 
oblong Seed. 

The Species are; 
~ Vor. Ill. . 
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v1. Taymetma daurifolia Semper- 
wvirens, feu laurcola mas. Tourn. ‘The 
Spurge or Dwarf-laurel. 

2. Tuyme.#a /aurifolia femper- 
virens, foliis varicgatis. The firi- 
ped Spurge-laurel. 

3. Tuymet#@a J/azri folio deci- 
duo, fivelaureola femina. Tourn. The 
common Mezereon. 

4. THYMEL#A J/auri folio deci- 
duo, flore albido, fru&u flavefcente. 
Tourn. 'The Mezereon with white 
Flowers, and yellowifh Fruit. 

5. THyMEL#aA Lauri folio decidua, 
Sore rubro. The Mezercon with red 
Flowers. | 

6. TuymMe.rea Jauri folio deci- 
duo, foliis ex luteo variegatis. The 
common Mezereon, with ftriped 
Leaves. 

7. TuyMevea foliis lini. C.B.P. 
Spurge-olive, or Laurel with Flax 
leaves. 

8. Tuymetza Albina latifolia 
humilior, fore purpureo cdoratiffimo, 
Inf. R. H. Dwarf Spurge-laurel 
of the 4s, with a Flax-leaf, and a 
very {weet purple Flower. 

9. THYMEL®A Alpina latifolia 
humilior, flore albo odoratiffimo. Infi. 
R. H, . Dwarf Spurge-laurel of the 
Alps, with a Flax-leaf, and a very 
{weet white Flower. 

10. THymMet#a. villofa minor 
Lufitanica, palygoni folio. Inft. R.H. 
Smaller hairy Portugal Spurge-lau- 
rel, with a Knot-grais-leaf. 

11. THymM&L#a Lunarig folio, 
vulgaris. Infi. R. H. Common 
Spurge laurel, with a Toad-flax- 
leaf. 

12. THyYMELZA linarie folio, 
Hifpenica. Inf. R. H.- Spanih 
Spurge-laurel, with a Toad-flax- 
leaf. ; | 
13. TuyMe.r#@a Jatifilia Hi- 
Jpanica, clea foliis. Inft. R. H. Broad- 
leav'd Spanyo Spurge-laurel, with 
Olive-leaves. 
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14. THYMELzA argentea Itali- 
ca, olee foliis. Inf. R. H. Silver 
talian>p urge-laurel, with Olive- 
eaves. 

15. THYMEL#A /faxatilis, olee 
folie. Inft. R.. H. Rocky Spurge- 
Jaurel, with an Olive-leaf. 

16. Tuymetz#a Alpina, folio 
utringue incano, flore albo. Inft. R. 
H. Alpine. Spurge-laurel, with a 
Leaf hoary on both Sides, anda 
white Flower. 

17. TuymeL.@a foliis polygale 
glabris. C. B. P. Spurge-laurel 
with fmooth Milkwort-leaves. 


18. THyYMELzZA /foliis polygale. 
w Llofis. Inf. R. H. Spurge - laurel 


with hairy Milkwort-leaves. 

19. TuymMeL@a /oliis chamelee 
minoribus fubbirfutis. C. B. P. 
Spurge-Jaurel with {maller Widow- 
wail-leaves, which are fomewhat 
hairy. 

20. THYMEL£A Hi/panica, folits 
myrti incanis. Inf, R. H. Spanifh 
Spurge-laurel, with hoary Myrtle- 
sae 

THYMELZ@A Pyrenaica juni- 
perifelia, ramulis furrectis. Inft. R.H. 
Pyrenean Spurge laurel, with aJuni- 
ia ty and upright Branches. 

TuyMEL@za foliis candican- 
a, CAN, inflar mollibus. C..B.P. 
Spurge - laurel with whitifh: foft 
Leaves refembling Silk, commonly 
call’d Tarton-raire. 

23. TuyMeLr#a Cretica, olee 
Solio fubtus villofo.T ourn.Cor. Spurge- 
Jaurel of Crete, with an Olive-leaf 
hairy underneath. 

24. THYMEL/@A~ Cretica ole fo- 
lio utringue glabro. Salen. Cor. 
Spurge - laurel of Crete, with an 
Olive-leaf {mooth on both Sides. 

z5. THyYMEL#A Pontica, citri 
foliis. Tourn. Cor. - Pontie Spurge- 
laurel, with Citron-leaves, 

26.'Tuymeca@a Orientalis mini- 
ma, lauxeole folic, foribus glomeratis 


albis. Tourn. Cor, The leaf Eaft- 
ern Spurge-olive, with the common 
Spurge - laurel - leaves, and white 
asia growing in Clufters. 
TuxMeL_@a Orientalis buxi 
folie Jubtus villofo, flore albo. Toure.} 
Cor, Eaftern Spurge-laurel, with a 
Box-leaf hairy on the Under-fide, 
and a white Flower. 
28. Tuymetza Orientalis, fali- 


cis folio, flore albo odoratiffimo. Tourn, 


Cor. Eaftern Spurge-laurel, with a 
Willow-leaf, and a white fweet- 
fcented Flower. 

29. Turme rea Jinifolia fimilis, 
Africana, Jtoribus pallidis cdoratiffi- 
mis. Prod. Par.Bat. African Spurge- 
laurel like the feventh Sort,with pale 
{weet-{cented Flowers. 

30. TuyMetéa linifolie fimilis, 


Africana, foliis lucidis, latioribus, SF 


abtufis. Par. Bat. African Spurge- 
laurel, like the feventh Sort, with 
broader, fhining, and obtufe Leaves. 

31. THYMELZA Africana, foliis 
lini, floribus in capitulum congefiis. 


Oldenl. African Spurge-laurel, with 


Flax-leaves, and Flowers collected 


in Heads. 

32. THYMEL#ZA Africana, rorif- 
marini folio angufliffimo brevior?. 
Oldenl. African Spurge-laurel,with 
: very narrow and fhorter Rofmary- 

eaf. 


33. [THYMELZA Africana, rorif- — 


marini folio anguftifiimo longiori. 
Oldenl. 


leaf. 
34. THYMELMA Africana, ro- 
rifmarini folio, floribus longioribus. 


Oldenl. African Spurge-laurel,with — 
a Rofmary-leaf, and longer Flow- 


ers. 


35. THYMELAA Africana, fana-— 
munda fucte, erice Soliis angufliffimis, 
African Spurge- — 
laurel, with the Face of Sanamunda, ~ 


Prod. Par. Bat. 


and very arrow Heath-leaves. 


African Spurge-laurel,with 
a very narrow and longer Rofmary-_ 
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36. THYMELza Africana, tar- 
ton-raire fimilis, floribus in capitulum 
congeftis. Oldenl. African Spurge- 
Jaurel, like the Tarton-raire, with 
Flowers collected in an Head. 

37. THYMELZA Africana, folits 
rufci. Oldent. African Spurge-lau- 
rel, with Butchers-broom-leaves. 

38. TuymMeL.za Africana fru- 
tefcens, jofmini Jlore, foliis polygala. 
Oldenl. African thrubby Spurge- 

‘laurel, with a Jafmine-flower, and 
Leaves of Milkwort. 

39. THyYMELZA Capenfis, nepe 
| Theophrafti foliis aculeatis, fore par- 
Vo purpureo. Pluk. Phyt. Spurge- 
laurel of the Cape of Good Hope, with 
prickly Furz-leaves, and a {mall 
: purple Flower. 

40. THYMELZA Americana fru- 
tefcens, rorifmarini folio, flore albo. 
Plum. Shrubby American Spurge- 
laurel, with a Rofmary-leaf, and a 
white Flower. 

The firft of thefe Plants is found 
wild in Woods, and other fhady 
Places, in divers Parts of Exgland ; 
but is often cultivated in Gardens 
for Variety ; where, if it is planted 
in Wilderneffes, or fhady Walks, it 
will thrive very well ; and being an 
Ever-green, and producing its Flow- 
ers in Winter, when few other 
Plants flower, makes it more accept- 
able. The fecond Sort is a Variety 
of the firft, which is preferv’d for 
the Beauty of its ftriped Leaves. 

Both thefe Plants may be propa- 
gated by Suckers taken from the old 
Plants, or by Layers; which fhould 
be taken off in Autumn, and planted 
in a firong Soil, and fhady Situation; 
where, after they have taken Root, 
they will require little farther Care; 
but the plain Sort is as eafily propa- 
gated by the Berries as the Meze- 
reon. 

The feveral Sorts of Mezereon 
are propagated by fowing their 

: 


Seeds ; the beft Seafon for which is 
in July, foon after they are ripe,- 
when they begin to fall from the 
Trees. ‘Thefe fhould be fown upon 
an Eaft Border, where they may have 
only the morning Sun, and cover’d 
about halfan Inch with frefh Earth ; 
inthe Spring following fome of the 
Plants will appear, when they muft 
be carefully clear’d from Weeds, and 
in dry Weather fhould be often wa- 
ter’d, which will greatly promote - 
their Growth: but as the Seeds often 
lie in the Ground a whole Year be- 
fore the Plants appear, the Ground 
fhould not be difturb’d till there is no 
Hope of more Plants coming up. In 
this Border they may remain two 
Years, by which time they will be 
ftrong. enough to tranfplant; when 
there fhould be a Spot of frefh . 
light Earth prepar’d for them, into 
which they fhould be planted in Au- 
tumn, in Rows two 'Feet Diftance, 
and the Plants eight Inches afunder 
in the Rows, treating them after- 
wards in the ufual manner with 
other Kinds of Shrubs, while in this 
Nurfery ; and when they are large 
enough to plant out for good, they 
may be taken up in Autumn, with a 
Ball of Earth to the Root of each 
Plant, and plac’d where they are to 
remain ; which fhould be in a light 
moift Soil, and a fhady Situation, — 
where they will thrive and flower 
extremely well. 

There have been many of thefe 
Plants taken out of fome Woods 
near Andover in Hamp/bire ; ; but how 
they came thither is not at prefent 
known ; for this Shrub is not a Na- 
tive of eelond 

Thefe Plants are great Ornaments 
toa Garden early in the Spring, be- 
fore other Shrubs are in Flower ; 
for, if theSeafon is mild, they often 
flower in January ; but in February 
they are alwaysin Perfection. They 
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feldom grow to be more than five or 
tix Feet high in England ; fo fhould 
be planted among other Shrubs of 
the fame Growth. 

The Sort with ftrip’d Leaves may 
be propagated by budding or inarch- 
ing 1t upon the plajn Sort ; becaufe 
the Seeds will not produce ftriped 
Plants. 

The fixteen Sorts next-mention’d 
grow wild in Germany, Bohemia, Au- 
frria, onthe Alpsand Apennines, and 
fome in the South ofFrance, inSpain, 
and Portugal ; but moft of them are 
Strangers in England, where there 
are but few of the Plants to be 
found. Indeed, fome of the Sorts 
are fo difficult to tranfplant, that 
when they are remov’d from the 
Places of their natural Growth into 
the neighbouring Gardens, they will 
not thrive ; particularly the eighth 
Sort, which is one of the moft beau- 
tiful of the whole Tribe ; the Flow- 
ers of this Sort being of a bright- 
purple Colour, and havea very fra- 
grant Scent. 

The twenty-fecond Sort is now in 
feveral of the Engl Gardens ; but 
the Plants make but little Progrefs as 
yet. This will live through the 
Winter in the open Air, provided it 
grows ona drySoil,and in a fhelter’d 
Situation; but it will be proper to 


' keep a Plant or two in Pots, to 


be remov’d into Shelter in Winter, 
for fear thofe in the open Air fhould 
be deflroy’d by fevere Frott. 

Mok of thefe Sorts may be propa- 
gated by Seeds, which muit be fown 
and treated in the fame manner as 
hath been direéted for the Mezereon; 
and the Seeds of thefe are apt to re- 
main as long in the Ground : there- 


fore the fame Caution fhould be 


us’d, not to difturb the Earth where 
the Seeds are fown, until there are 
no Hopes of more Plants coming up 

for fome Secds may grow the firlt; 
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Year, and others not till the fecond 
or third Year. 

The twenty-third, and the five 
next-following Sorts, were difcover- 
ed by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, 
from whence he fent their Seeds to 
the Royal Garden at Paris, where 
many of the Plants were rais’d ; but 
moft of the Kinds have been fince 
loft: fo that at prefent there are 
few of them to be found in the Gar- — 
dens of Europe ; tho’ they are hardy — 
enough to live through the Winter — 
in the open Air,-if they are planted — 
in a warm Situation. 

Thefe Sorts may be propagated 
by Seeds, in the fame manner as the - 
former: butas they are difficult to — 
procure, the beft way will be to fow 
the Seeds in Pots ; which may be 
plac’d under a Frame in Winter, to 
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fhelter them from the Froft; but» 
they muft be kept open in mildWea-_ 
ther, and in Summer the Pots may 
be remov’d into a fhady Situation ; | 
which is more agreeable to the 
Sceds, than ina Place which is expo- _ 
fed to the Sun, When the Plants © 
are come up, they may be tranf- — 
planted in the Autumn, either into — 
Nurfery-beds, or into fmall Pots ;— 
where they may grow a Year or two 
to get Strength, and afterward be © 
tran{fplanted where they are to re- 
main. | ¥ 
Thefe Plants continue green 
throughout the Year, which renders 
them worthy of a Place in good. 
Gardens; where, if they.are rightly 
difpos’d, they will afford an agreea- 
ble Variety. Mott of theie are low 
Shrubs, which feldom rife above two - 
or three Feet high; fo are very pro- — 
per to plant under Trees to fill up_ 
the Vacancies, where they will have” 
a good Effect. The Seeds of the” 
feventh Sort are ufed in Medicine, 
fo that the Plants of this Kind are” 
preferv’d in Phyfic-gardens; but this ~ 
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makes the meaneft Appearance of 
all the Sorts. 

The twelve Sorts which are laft- 
-mention’d, are much tenderer than 
the former. All of thefe (except the 
_ laft) grow near the Cape of Good Hope; 
from whence feveral of them have 
been brought into the European 
Gardens, ‘Thefe Plants may alfo be 
propagated bySeeds; but astheyvery 
_ rarely produce theirSeeds inExg/and, 
_ they are commonly propagated by 
| laying down their Branches ; which, 
if rightly manag’d, will take Root 
in one Year. The bet time to lay 
down the Branches is in the Begin- 
ning of April: the Branches which 
are chofen to make Layers, fhould 
| be of the formerYear, or at mott but 
two Years old : thefe fhould bea 
| little twifted at the Part which is 
) laid in the Ground,which will caufe 
them to root the fooner. In dry 
| Weather they muft be duly water’d, 
| otherwife the Shoots will harden; 
| which will prevent their putting out 
| Roots. By the 4pri/ following they 
will be rooted, when they may be 
cut off from the old Plants, and each 
planted into a fmall Pot fill’d with 
freth Earth ; and if they are plung’d 
into a very moderate Hot-bed, it 
| will forward their taking new Root. 
| ‘Thefe muit.be fcreen’d from the Sun 
| every Day till they are rooted ; after 
| which time they mnit be enured to 
| bear the open Air by degrees; and 
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| plac’d abroad in a hhelter’d Situation, 
| where they will make an agreeable 
| Variety amongft other Exotic Plants. 
|, Thefe Plants muft be remov’d in- 
to the Green houfe in Autumn, and 
plac’d where they may enjoy as much 
| free Air as poflible in mild Weather; 
but they muft be protected from 
Froft. During the Winter-feafon 
they muit be frequently refrefhed 
with Water; for they are pretiy 
thirfly Plants; but in very cold Wea- 


in the Middle of May they fhould be 
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ther it muft be given to them {paring 
ly. In Summer they muft be plac’d 
abroad with Geraniums, Alaternoi- 
des’s, and other Plants of the fame 
Country, and treated in the fame 
manner as hath been directed for 
thofe ; with which Management 
they will thrive very well. The 
Flowers of thefe Plants, being very 
fmall, do not afford any great Plea- 
fue, but for the fingular Oddnefs 
of the Leaves and Branches. ‘Thefe 
Plants deferve a Place in good 
Green-houfes, for Variety-fake. . 

The laft Sort is more tender than 
any of the reft, as it is a Native 
of the warmer Partsof America. This 
was difcover'd by Father Plumiery 
in fome of the Frcneh Settlements in 
America ; and hath been obferv’d 
growing in great Plenty, at the Ha- 
vannah, by the late Dr. William 
Hou/toun, who fent the Seeds to Exg- 
land. It was alfo found by Mr. Ro- 
bert Millar at Campechy, who alfo 
fent the Seeds to England; from 
which manyPlants have been raifed. 

The Seeds of this Plant fhould be 
fown in Pots of frefh Earth, and 
then plung’d into a moderate Hot- 
bed of ‘Tanners Bark ; obferving 
frequently to water the Pots, to keep 
the Earth moift, which will bring up 
the Plants in about fix Weeks time. 
When thefe Plants are about twa: 
Inches high, they fhould be fhaken 
out of the Seed- pots, and each plant- 
edina fmall Pot fill’d with freth 
loamy Earth, and then plung’d into 
a moderateHot- bed of TannersBark, 
where they muft be fhaded from the 
Heat of the Sun until they have ta- 
ken new Root; after which time 
they muft be treated in the fame 
manner as hath been direéted for 
other Exotic Plants, which are the 
Produce of the hottef Countries, 

In this Het - bed the Plants may 
reraain till about Michaeclme;, when 
the Nights will begin to be too cold 
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for thefe Plants; therefore they 
fhould be removed into the Stove, 
and plunged into the Bark-bed. 
During the Winter -feafon thefe 
Plants muft be kept very warm, ef- 
pecially while they are young, be- 
caufe they make but little Progrefs 
the firft Year ; and if they are ftinted 
the firft Winter, they do not reco- 
ver in a long timeafter. Thefe 
Plants fhould: conftantly remain in 
the Stove, and fhould be treated in 
the fame manner as hath been direét- 
ed for the Suriana. 

THYMUS, Thyme. 

~ "The CharaGers are; 

It hath a labiated Flower, confift- 
ing of one Leaf, whofe Upper-lip is 
ére?, and gencrally /plit in two; and 
the Under -lip is divided into three 
Parts; out of the Flower-cup arifes 
the Pointal, accompanied by four 
Embryoes, which afterward become 
fo many Seeds inchs d in an Hufk, 
wwhich was before the Flower-cup : to 
thefe Marks muft be added, Hard lig- 
neous Stalks, and the Flowers gather- 
ed into Heads. 

The Species are ; 

1. THoymus vulgaris, folio latiore. 
C. B. P. Common_ broad - leav’d 
Thyme. 

2. Tuymus vulgaris, folio tenui- 
ore. C. B. P. Common narrow- 
leav’d Thyme. 

3. Taymus vulgaris, folio latiore 
wariegato.  Broad-leav’d ftriped 
Thyme. 

4. TuyMus capitatus, qui Diof- 
eoridis. C.B.P. The true Thyme 
of the Antients. 

There are feveral other Species of 
Thyme, which are preferv’d in Bo- 
tanic Gardens for Variety; but as 
they are feldom cultivated for Ufe, 
I fhall not enumerate them in this 
Place. The Sort with broad Leaves 
is the moft common in Ezgland: this 
is cultivated in the Kitchen-gardens 


= 
as a Soup-herb, and alfo for medici- 
nal Ufe. The next two Sorts are 
preferv’d in many Gardens for Va- 
riety, being equally as good as the 
firft for Ufe: but the fourth Sort is 
lefs common in England than either 
of the former. . 
Thefe Plants may be propagated 
either by Seeds, or parting their 
Roots; the Seafon for either is in 
March. If it is done by fowing the — 
Seeds, they fhould be fown upon a 
Bed of light Earth, obferving not to 
bury them too deep,which wil! caufe 
them to rot: when the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be carefully 
cleared from Weeds; and if the ; 
Spring fhould prove dry, and they — 
are watered twice a Week, it will — 
greatly promote their Growth ; and 
in ‘Zune the Plants fhould be thinn’d, 
leaving them about fix Inches afun- 
der each Way, that they may have - 
room to fpread; and thofe Plants 
which are drawn out may be tranf- 
planted into frefh Beds at the fame — 
Diftance, obferving to water them 
until they have taken Root ; after 
which they will require no farther 
Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds; and in the Winter follow- 
ing they may be drawn up for Ufe. 
But if the Plants are propagated 
by parting their Roots, the old 
Plants fhould be taken up about the 
Latter-end of March, and flipt into 
as many Parts as can be taken off 
with the Root: thefe fhould be tranf- 
planted into Beds of freth light 
Earth, at fix or eight Inches Di- 
ftance ; obferving, if the Seafon is — 
dry, to water them until they have 
taken Root: after which they muft be — 
weeded, and they will thrive, and 
foon be fit for Ufe. 
In order to fave Seeds of thefe 
Plants, fome of the old Roots fhould 
remain unremoved in the Place 
where they were fown the preceding 
Year: 
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Year: thefe will flower in Fune, and 

in Fuly the Seed will ripen, which 

muft be taken as foon as it is ripe, 
and beat out, otherwife the firft Rain 
will wath it all out of the Husks, 

Thefe Plants root greatly in the 
Ground, and thereby draw out the 
Goodnefs of the Soil fooner than 
-moft other Plants; fo that whatever 
is fown or planted upon a Spot of 

' Ground, whereon Thyme grew the 
preceding Year, will feldom thrive, 
unlefs the Ground be trench’d deep- 
er than the Thyme rooted. 

THYME THE LEMON. Fide 
Serpyllum. 

THYME THE MARUM. Vid 
Marum. 

THYME THE MASTICH. Vide 
Mattichina. 

.TILIA, The Lime, or Linden- 

tree. 

The Charaéers are ; 

The Flower confifis of Several 
Leaves, which are plac'd orbicularly, 
and expand in form of a Rafe ; having 
@ long narrow Leaf growing to the 
 Footftalk of each Clufter of Flowers; 

from whofe Cup rifes the Pointal, 

which afterward becomes a tefticula- 

ted Fruit, confifting of one Capfule, 

containing an oblong Seed in each. 
The Species are; 

1. Titia femina, folio majore. 
C. B. P. Thecommon or broad- 
leav’d Lime-tree. 

2. Titia. femina, folio minore. 
C.B.P. The fmall-leav’d Lime- 
” tree. . 

3. Tirta foliis molliter hirfatis, 
wiminibus rubris, frudia tetragono. 
Raii Syn. ‘The red -twigg’d Lime- 

-tree, 

4. Tit1a Caroliniana, folio lon- 
gius mucronato. The Caroliza Lime- 
tree. 

5. Tinia feminaa, folio majore va- 
riegato. "The firiped-leav'd Lime- 
tres. 
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6. Trita felis majoribus mucrona- 
tis &F rugoforibus. The American 
black Lime-tree. 

The three firft-mention’d Trees 
are very common in Eng/and, being 
cultivated ‘in moft Nurferies; but 
the Carolina and American black 
Lime are not at prefent very com- 
mon. The Seeds of the firft were 
fent from Carolina by Mr. Mark 
Catefoy, in the Year 1726; but as 
yet there does not appear any confi- 
derable Difference between this and 
the commonSort : theSeeds of the lat- 
ter I receiv’d fromVirginia.Thatwith 
firiped Leaves is preferv’d by fome 
for the fake of Variety ; but there 
is no great Beauty in it. 

The fixth Sort has been lately in- - 
troduced from North- America into 
the Exglife Gardens: the Leaves of 
this Sort are much larger and rougher 
than either of the other, having 
fomewhat the Appearance of thofe 
of the Mulberry tree: the Shoots 
and Buds are of a dark Colour; 
from whence I fuppofe the Name of 
Black-lime was applied to it by the 
Inhabitants of America, 

This Sort is as hardy as any of the 
other: but it is not fo quick of 
Growth: the Shoots of one Year 
feldom exceed fix Inches; tho’ by 
the Appearance of the Stems, it 
feems as if it wasa Tree of large 
Growth in its native Country. 

All theie Trees are eafily propa- 
gated by Layers, which in one Year 
will take good Root, and may then 
be taken off, and planted in a Nur- 
fery, at four Feet Diftance Row 
from Row, and two Feet afunder in 
the Rows: the belt time to lay them 
down, and to remove them, is at 
Michaelmas, when their Leaves be- 
gin to fall, chat they may take Root 
before the Froft comes on, though 
they may be tranfplanted any time - 
from September to March, in open 

434 Weather ; 
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Weather; but if the Soil is dry, it 
is much the better way to remove 
them in Autumn, becaufe it will fave 
a great Expence in watering them, 
efpecially if the Spring fhould prove 
dry. In this Nurfery they may re- 
main four or five Years; during 
which time the Ground fhould be 
dug every Spring, and conftantly 
kept clear from Weeds; and the 
large Side-fhoots pruned off, to caufe 
them to advance in Height; but the 
fmall Twigs muft not be praned off 


from the Stems; hecaufe thefe are - 


abfolutely neceflary to detain the 
Sap, for the Augmentation of their 
Trunks, which are apt to fhoot up 
too flender, when they are intirely 
diveited of all their lateral Twigs. 
If the Soil in which they are planted 
be a fat Loam, they will make a 
prodigious Progrefs in their Growth; 
fo that in five Years time they will 
be fit to tranfplant out where they 
are to remain. 

Thefe Trees were fome Years 
fince greatly efteemed for planting 
of Walks and Avenues near Habita- 
tions; becaufe in a few Years they 
would afford a pleafant Shade, and 
might be removed, when grown to 
@ large Stature, without Hazard ; fo 
that a Perfon might enjoy the Plea- 
fure of them in a fhort time: but of 
Jate they are much lefs valued, on 
account of their Leaves decaying 
_ early in Autumn (efpecially if the 
Soil be dry, in which they are plant- 
ed) ; fo that many times they are al- 
moft deftitute of Leaves by the Be- 
ginning of September ; whereas the 
Elm continues in Beauty a fell 
Month fonger ; and the Wood of 
the latter being much preferable to 
that of the former, it has fuperfed 
thefe Treesin moit of the modein 
Plantations. | 

The Timber of the Lime-tree is 
ufed by the Carvers, it being a foft 
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light Wood ; as alfo by Architeéts 
for framing the Models of their 


Buildings ; the Turners likewife ufe 
it for making light Bowls, Dithes, 
Sc. but it is too foft for any ftrong 
Purpofes. 
Thefe Trees will continue found 
a great Number of Years; and, if 


planted in good loamy Soil, will — 


grow to a confiderable Bulk : I have 
meafur’d one of thefe Trees, which 
was near ten Yards in Girt two Feet 
above the Ground, and was then in 
a very thriving Condition : and Sir 
Thomas Brown mentions one of thefe 
Trees which grew in Norfolk, that 
was fixteen Yards in Circuit, a Foot 
and an half above-ground, in Height 
thirty Yards, and in the leaft Part of 
the Trunk it was eight Yards and 
an half. 

TINUS, Laurus Tinus, va/go. 

The Chara@ers are ; 

The Flowers grow in Clufters, and 
confift of one Leaf, which is divided 
into five Parts toward the Top: thefe 
are fucceeded by fmall Fruit, fhaped 
Somewhat bike an Olive 3 but are um- 
bilicated, each containing one pear- 
Joapca Seca. 

. The Species are ; 

1. Tinus prior. Cluf. Hiff. The 
Baftard fhining-leav’d Laurus Tinus, 
vulgo. 

z.Tinus II. Cluf Hift. The 
rough-leav’d Laurus Tinus, valgo. 

3. Tinus III. Cif. Hit. The 


{mall-leav’d Laurus Tinus, va/go. 


4. Tinus prior Clufti, folio atro- — 


viridi [plendente. The fhining-leav’d 
Laurus.Tinus, vulgo. 

5. Tinus prior Clufii, foliis ex al- 
be variegatis, ‘The fhining - leav’d 
Laurus Tinus. . 

6. Tinus II. Clufi, foliis ex luteo 
wariegatis. The ftriped rough-leav’d 
Laurus Tinuws. 

7. Tixus felis ovatis in petiolos 
terminatis iategerrimis. Flor. Virg, 

¢ Americar 
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American Laurus Tinus, with oval 
whole Leaves. 
Thefe Plants are greatly propaga- 
ted in the Gardens near London Tor 
their Beauty, the Leaves always re- 
maining green; and their Flowers are 
produc’d in great Plenty in the Win- 
ter-feafon, when few other Shrubs 
flower. . 
Thefe Plants were a few Years 
fince preferved in Pots and Tubs, 
and plac’d in the Green-houfe in 
| Winter, with Oranges, Myrtles, and 
other Exotic Trees; but of late 
Years they have been planted in the 
/ open Ground, where they refilt the 
| Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well, and are rarely injured, except 
in very fevere Frofts; and then they 
are feldom deftroyed, though their 
Heads may be kill’d, as was the 
Cafe with many of thefe Trees in the 
| Years 1728. and 1740. yet thofe 
| which were left ‘undifturb’d fhot out 
freth again the following Summer, 
|and have fince made good Plants ; 
twhich fhould caution People from 
/ rooting out Plants too foon, when 
they may feem to be kill’d by Froft. 
Thefe Plants may be propagated 
by laying down their tender Shoots 
in Autumn, which, if kept clear 
| from Weeds, and duly watered in 
| dry Weather, will take Root by the 
| fucceeding Autumn, when they 
| fhould be taken off, and tranfplanted 
into a mellow loamy Soil, but not 
| too wet, at three Feet Diftance Row 
from Row, and eighteen Inchesafun- 
der in the Rows, obferving to lay 
fome Mulch upon the Surface of the 
| Ground about their Roots; and in 
| dry Weather to refrefh them with 
| Water until they have taken Root. 
| "There fhould alfo be fome firait 
Stakes fix’d down by the Side of each 
| Plant (if they are defign’d for Stand- 
ards), to which they fhould be faften- 
ed, in order to render their Stems 
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ftrait, otherwife they will be crook- 
ed and unfightly : but it is not pro- 
per to have thefe Plants more than 
two Feet high in clear Stems; be- 
caufe when their Heads are advan- 
ced above Sight, the Beauty of the 
Plants is loft, and they are in great 
Danger of being de‘troy’d in bad 
Weather: therefore, when their 
Stems are two Feet high, their up- 
right Shoots fhould be ftopp’d, in 
order to force out lateral Branches ; 
which may be fo pruned in the 
growing Seafon, as to forin them in- 
to regular Heads; but this fhould 
not be done with Sheers (as is the 
common Pra¢tice, whereby their 
Leaves are cut, and render’d very 
unfightly), but rather fkilfully pru- 
ned with a Knife, allowing their 
Branches a proportionable Diitance 
to the Breadth of their Leaves, which 


will be clofe enough to render them. - 


beautiful, and at the fame time wiil 
encourage their Flowering: for 
when they are continually clipp’d, 
their Branches are very weak, and 
often decay in the Middle ; and their 
Flowers are never fo large, nor pro- 
duc’d in fo great Plenty, as when 
they have a greater Diftance allow’d: 
to their Shoots. 

As the Flowers are produced at 


the Extremity of their Shoots, if . 


they are clipp’d in the Su:inmer, they 
will not produce Flowers the follow- 
ing Winter; therefore when the 
Shoots are pruned, it fhould be done 
early in the Spring, before they make 


new Shoots; otherwife the great — 


Beauty of the Plants will be lof. 
The fecond and third Sorts are the 
beft for this Climate, becaufe they 
are hardier, and will flower much 
better, than either of the other 
Kinds: the‘e frequently begin to 
flower about Michzelmas; and if 
they are not injur’d by fevere Froft, 


will continue in Flower all the Win- . 


ter 
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ter and Spring, when they make a 
very agreeable Appearance. 

The fourth Sort is not quite fo 
hardy, and is later in the Seafon be- 
fore it comes to flower; fo that un- 
lefs the Winter is favourable, or the 
Plants are fhelter’d, they feldom pro- 
duce many Flowers; but in very 
mild Winters, when the Plants are 
not injur’d, they make a fine Ap- 
pearance; the Flowers of this Kind 
being much larger than thofe of the 
other Kinds. 

In this Nurfery the Plants may re- 
main ‘four or five Years; during 
which time they fhould be carefully 
clear’d from Weeds, and the Ground 
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full Leaf, the Green of thefe being — 
of a darker Shade, make a rie 
Contraft with the others. 

There are fome who make Hedges 
of thefe Plants ; but they are by no 
means proper for that Purpofe, be- 
caufe their Leaves are large, which 
occafions their Branches to be pro- 
duced at a farther Diftance; and 
thefe, when cut, appear very un- 
fightly ; befides, the Branches of 
thefe Trees are weak; fo are not 
able to fupport themfelves when they 
are cut pretty thin; fo that the 
Winds and Snow frequently difplace 
the Branches, and render thefe 
Hedges very unfightly: therefore 


I do not recommend them for this — 
Purpofe; but rather to have them — 
grow in their natural way, without — 
any Pruning, unlefs that of reducing — 
irregular or mifplaced Shoots: thefe — 
may be fhortened, or intirely cut off, 


dug every Spring; in doing of which 
their Roots fhould be carefully cut 
round, to caufe them to produce 
more Fibres, whereby they may be 
remov'd with greater Safety, becaufe 
the Earth will be the better fupported 


by their Roots. The beit time to 
tranfplant them is about the Begin- 
ning of Ofeber, as hath been di- 
rected for Laurels, and fome other 
Sorts of Ever-greens, that being the 
Seafon they begin to flower. 

Thefe Shrubs are very ornamen- 
tal, when planted in the lower Part 
of Clumps, and other Plantations of 
Ever-greens, if they are mix’d with 
other Plants of the fame Growth: 
and in thefe Plantations they will not 
be fo liable to fuifer by Froft, be- 
caufe their Stems will be defended by 
the neighbouring Plants. ‘They are 
alfo very proper to plant round the 
Verges of Woods, and tall Wilder- 
nefles, by way of Border to them ; 
where if they are interfpers’d with 
Larcls, and other Ever-greens, they 
add greatly to the Variety of fuch 
Plantations, efpecially in the Win- 
ter-feafon, when the other Trees are 
deftitute of Leaves : and in the Sum- 
mer, witen the other Trees are ‘in 


- be avoided. 


according as the Plants may require; — 
and this one Pruning every Spring 
will be fufficient to keep them con- 
ftantly-in Order, without injuring” 
their flowering, which fhould always — 


The fixthSort has been latelyintro- © 
duced into the Exgli/b Gardens from © 
North-America, and hath not as yet 
produced any Flowers in this Coun- © 
try : the Seeds of this I received from © 
the late Dr. Thomas Dale from Ca- 7 
rolina: the Plants which I have raif- © 
ed are forhewhat tender while young; © 
but afterward thrive very well in the 7 
open Air: thefe have conflantly re- 7 
tained their Leaves all the Year; 7 
but there have been fome Plants | 
brought from Maryland and Virg7- 
nia, by the fame Title, which caf 7 
their Leaves in Winter, and appear 7 
to be much hardier than thofe from ~ 
Carolina; though there are fome © 
Perfons, who affirm they are the 7) 
fame, which at prefent feems very | 

_ unlikely 5 — 
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unlikely ; however, when they have 
oduced Flowers, their Difference 
may be better afcertained. 

TITHYMALUS, Spurge. 

The feveral Kinds of Spurge 
having been ranged under the Title 
of Euphorbia by Dr. Linneus, as they 
agree well together in their Flower 
and Fruit; and were feparated by 
former Botanifts, for their outward 
Appearance only ; therefore I have 
followed the Doétor in placing them 
together : but as'there is an effential 
Difference between the Flowers of 
this Genus, and thofe of Euphorbia, 
I have applied the old Name to this 
Genus, rather than that of Tithy- 
maloides. 

The CharaGers are; 

The Flower confifts of one Leaf, and 
is in Shape fomewhat like a Slipper 5 
whofe Pointal afterward becomes a 
tricapfular Fruit, like that of Euphor- 
bia. 

‘The Species are ; 

1. TitHyMaLus frutefcens, folio 
myrti ampliffimo. Tourn. The Ame- 
rican fhrubby laarel-leav’d Spurge, 


wvulgo. 


2. TiTHYMALUS frutefcens, foliis 
nerii. Plum. Shrubby Spurge, with 
an Oleander-leaf. 

The fecond Sort was brought from 
Barbados, into the Englife Gardens, 
by the Name of Poifon-bufh; the 
milky Juice of the Plant, with which 
it greatly abounds, being very acrid, 
and will draw Blifters on the Skin: 
if this Juice mixes with the Blood, 
it is faid to be of a deadly Nature; 
fo that if the Points of Arrows, or 
the Edges of Swords, are rubbed 
over with this Juice, I have been in- 
formed, that whatever Animal is 
wounded with thefe, furely dies, 
though the Wounds are not deep, or 
in any dangerous Part. | 

The firft Sort was fent from Cam- 
pechy by the late Mr, Robert Mlar, 


4 oe | ? 
a Surgeon : the Branches of this Sort 
are weaker than thofe of the other, 
and grow much longer, fo that they 
require to be fupported: the Leaves 
are fhort and broad, ending in a 
Point: thefe are not near fo thick 
as thofe of the former, and are ofa 
lighter Green: the whole Plant 
abounds with a milky Juice of a 
fharp acrid Quality; fo I believe it 
to be equally poifonous with the 
other ; for if a Branch is cut off, the 


Juice will immediately corrode the 
Knife. : 


They are both propagated by Cut- | 


tings, which may be taken from the 
Plants during any of the Summer- 
months ; and after having lain in 2 
dry Place for a Fortnight or three 
Weeks, until the wounded Part be 
healed over, they fhould be planted 
into fmall Pots fill’d with light fandy 
Earth mix’d with Lime-rubbifh, and 
then plunged into an Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, obferving now-and- 
then to refrefh them gently with 
Moifture ; but they fhould never re- 
ceive much Wet, which will rot 
them. 


After they have taken Root, they © 


may have a greater Share of Air by 
raifing the Glaffes; but they muft 
never be expos’d to the open Air: in 
this Bed they may remain until the 


Beginning of Ogober, when they’ 


muft be remov’d into the Stove, and 
plac’d with the Melon and Torch 
thiftle, ina warm dry wes and, 
during the Winter - feafoh,. they 
fhould have very little W&ger;'which, 
if given in Plenty, fe'dom fails to 
rot them. | 

Thefe Plants are too tender to 
thrive in the open Air in Exgland; 
therefore the Plants fhould conftant.. 
ly remain in the Stove, obferving in 
the Summer-fe2fon, when the Wea- 


ther is warm, to admit a large Share © 


of frefh Air to them, and in the 
Winter 


. 
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Winter to place them in a warm Part 
of the Stove, otherwife they cannot 
be preferv’d. 

Thefe Plants muft be thifted every 
Summer, and frefh Earth given to 
them: if the Earth is light and 
fandy, it will require no Mixture ; ; 
for rich or ftrong Ground is very 
umproper for them ; therefore where 
the Soil is inclinable to either of 
thele, there fhould be a good Mix- 
ture of Sand and Lime-rubbith, to 


prevent its binding, or detaining 
Moitture. 


Thefe Plants are preferv’d for their 


odd Appearance amongft other fuccu- 
Jent Plants, their Leaves being very 
large, thick, and full of a sini 
acrid Juice. 

TILHYMALUS. Fide Parkins 
bia. 

TOAD-FLAX. Vide Linaria. 

TOBACCO. Vide Nicotiana. 

‘FORDYLIUM, Hartwort. 

The Charadfers are ; 

Lt is an umbelliferous Plant, with 
| @rofe-hapd Flow:r, confifling of frve 
anequal heart-faf/bion d Petals, which 
eve placed circularly, and reft on the 
Empalement, which efteraward be- 
comes an almoft round Fruit, compofed 
ef teva fiat Seeds, which eafily caft off 
their Couering, with a raifed Border, 
avhich ts commonly indented. 

The Species are ; 

. TorpyLium maximum, Inft, 
R. tt The greateft Hartwort. 

. Torpytium Narbonenfe mi- 
mus. . Taft R. H. Small Hartwort of 
Narbonne. | 

3. Torpyiium Sputum minimum. 
€ol. P.4. 124. The {mallef Hart- 
wort of Apulia. 

4. Torpy ium minus, limbo gra- 
nulate, Syriacum. Mor, Umod. Smail 
Hartwort of Syria, witha erapulated 
Border. 

5. Torpyiium folio longo angufio, 
. fare albo magno, Jemine elegantifi: me 
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-aPeny 


b. 
i 


&S profundiffime erenato albo. Boerh. — 
Ind. alt. Hartwort with along nar? 


row Leaf, a large white Flower, and 
a white Seed beautifully and deeply 
notch’d. 

6. Torpytium Oriental, Secacul 
4rabum dium Rawolfio. Boerh. Ind. 
alt, Eaftern Hartwort, 
Rauwolf, Secacul of the Aabient: 


el 


call’d by © 


7. TorvYLium Lufitanicum, cicu- — 


te folio, femine friate. Inft. R. H. 
Portugal Hartwort, with an Hem- 
lock-leaf, and a flreak’d Seed. 

8. TorpyLium album, facie tor- 
aylit lutet Columne. Hort. Cath, 


ance of Colummna’s 
wort. 
All thefe are annual Plants, which 


yellow Hart- 


perifh foon after they have perfected — 
The firft Sort is found 
wild in feveral Partsof England: and 
the fecond Sort has been by fome ~ 


their Seeds. 


mention’d as an indigenous Plant of 
this Country ; but I believe it is no- 
where found wild, unlefs where the 
Seeds have been purpofely featter’d, 


-Thefe Plants are preferv’d in the 
Gardens of fome Perfons who are ~ 
curious in Botany; but there is lglg j 


Beauty in them. 
They are propagated by Seeds, 


which fhould be fown in the Au- q 
tumn foon after they are ripe; when — 


the Plants will foon appear, and are 


very hardy, fo that they require no © 
farther Care, but to keep them clear 7 
from Weeds ; and where they come © 
up too clofe together, they fhould — 
be thinned fo as to leave them fix © 
In Fane following © 
the Plants will flower, and their ~ 
Seeds will ripen in Augufis which, ~ 
if permitted to {catter onthe Ground, 
will produce a Supply of Plants with-. ; 
If the Seeds of 
thefe Plants are kept out of the ~ 
they feldom ~ 
ants are pros | 

duced © 


Inches afunder. 


out any Trouble. 


Ground till Spring 
fucceed ; for if any PI 


White Hartwort, with the Appear- a 


ol bts : 
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duced from the Seeds then fown, they 
commonly perifh before they have 
perfected their Seeds ; whereas thofe 
which are fown in Autumn do rare- 
ly fail. ‘Thefe Plants will grow on 
any Soil or Situation, fo may be put 
into any obfcure Part of the Gar- 
den. 

TORMENTILLA, Tormentil. 

The Charaders are ; 

The Flower confifts of four Petals, 
which are placed orbicularly, and ex- 
pand in form of a Rofe ; out of whofe 
one-leaved Empalement (divided into 
Jeveral Segments, and foaped like a 
Bafon) arifes the Pointal, which af- 
terward becomes an almoft globular 
Fruit, in which many Secds are ga- 
ther’d into a fort of little Head, co- 
wered with the Empalement : to which 
muft be added, That there are com- 
monly feven Leaves growing on the 
Top of the Footfalk. 

The Species are 5 

1. TorMENTILLA .. /ylveffris. C. 
B. P. Wild Tormentil, or Septfoil. 

2. TORMENTILLA radice repente. 
Inf. R. H. Creeping-rooted Tor- 
mentil. 

3. TORMENTILLA Alpina vulgaris 
| mayor, C. B, P. Greater Tormentil 
| of the 4/ps. 
| 4. TorMEenTiLtta Caffubica ma- 
| jor. Inf. R. H. Greater Tormen- 
| til, with deep cut Leaves. 
| 5. ToRMENTILLA Caffubica mi- 

nor, Inf. R.H. Smaller Tormen- 
| til, with deep-cut Leaves. 

The firft Sort grows wild every- 
where on dry Paftures, and on Com- 
) mons, in moft Parts of Exg/and. The 
| Roots of this Plant have been fre- 
_ quently ufed for Tanning of Lea- 
_ ther, in Places where Oak-bark is 
| wery fcarce. This Root is alfo much 
ufed in Medicine, and is accounted 
| the beft Afiringent in the whole Ve- 
getable Kingdom. 

The fecond Sort is found in fome 
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particular Places of Ezg/and growing 


wild: the third Sort grows on the 


Alps; and the fourth and fifth Sorts 
grow in Denmark, Sweden, and 
fome other Northern Countries ; but 
are rarely preferved, unlefs in fome | 
Botanic Gardens, for the fake of 
Variety. It requires no Care to 
propagate thefe Plants, fince, if their 
Seeds are fown in almoft any Soil or 
Situation, the Plants will come up 
and flourifh without any other Care, 
but to prevent their being over-run 
with great Weeds. 

TOXICODENDRON, Poifon- 
tree, vulgo. 

The Charaders are; 

The Flower confifts of five Leawes, 
which are placed orbicularly, and ex- 
pand in form of a Rofe ; out of whofe 
Flower-cup rifes the Pointal, which 
afterward becomes a roundifo, dry, 
and, for the moft part, furrowed 
Fruit, in which is contained one com- 
prefs'd Seed. 

The Speezes are ; , 

1. ‘LOXICODENDRON friphyllum 
glakrum. Tourn. Three - leav’d 
{mooth Poifon-tree. 

2.ToxICcoDENDRON ¢riphyllum, 
Solicfinuato pube/cente. Tourn. Three- 
leav’d Poifon-tree, with a finuated 
hairy Leaf, 

3. ToxicoDENDRON rectum, fo- 
his minoribus glabris. Hort. Eleb. 
Upright Poifon-tree, with fa.aller 
{mooth Leaves. 

4. TOXICODENDRON redfum pen- 
taphyllum glabrum, foliis datioribus. 
Smooth five-leav’d upright Poifon- 
tree, with broader Leaves. 

5. Tox1copenpron amplexicaule, 
foliis minoribus glabris. Hort. Elth. 
Climbing Poifon-tree, with {mailer 
fmooth Leaves. 

6. Toxitcopenpron /foliis alatis, 
Sruciurhomboide. Hort. Elth. Poifon- 
tree with wing’d Leaves, and a Fruit 


fhap'd like a Rhombus, 


The * 


The two firlt Species were brought 
from Virginia, many Years fince, 
where they grow in great Plenty, as 
it is probable they do in moft other 
Northern Parts of America, ‘The 
firft Sort feldom advances in Height ; 
but the Branches trail upon the 
Ground, and fend forth Roots, by 
which they propagate in great Plen- 


ty. 

"The fecond Sort will grow up- 
right, and make a Shrub about four 
or five Feet high, but rarely exceeds 
that in this Country. ‘This may be 


propagated by Layers, and is equal-. 


ly as hardy as the former. 

The third Sort here mention’d 
grows erect to the Height of five or 
fix Feet : the Leaves of this Kind are 
much fmaller, than thofe of the 
common Poifon-oak ; but the Bran- 
ches of ‘this are flexible, fo that it 
will never make aShrub of any great 
Height or Strength. 

The fourth Sort was found in 
Maryland, from whence the Seeds 
were fent to England. ‘This grows 
more upright than the former, and 
by the Appearance of the young 
Plants, feems to be a Shrub of much 
larger Growth. 

The fifth Sort is a Native of Vir- 
ginia, from whence I received the 
Seeds: this puts out Roots from the 
Branches, which faften themfelves 
to the Stems of Trees, or the Joints 
of Walls, by which the Branches 
are fupported. 

The fixth Sort is a low Shrub, 
feldom rifing more than five Feet 
high. All the Sosts of Toxicoden- 
dron differ in Sex, the Male never 
producing any Fruit, having {mall 
herbaceous Flowers, without any 
Embryoes, 

Thefe Plants are preferv’d by the 
Curious in Botany, for the fake of 
“Variety ; but as there is little Beauty 
in them, they are not much cultiva- 


Se 
- 


ted in England. The Wood of thefe 
Trees, when burnt, emits a noxious” 
Fume, which will fuffocate Animals © 


when they are fhut up in a Room 
where it is burnt: an Inftance of 
this is mention’d in the Philofophical 


Tranfaétions by Dr. William Sherard, 


which was communicated to him in 
a Letter from New-England by Mr. 
Moore, in which he mentions fome 
People who had cut fome of this 


Wood for Fuel, which they were — 
burning, and in a fhort time they — 


loft the Ufe of their Limbs, and be- 


came ftupid; fo that if a Neighbour 


had not aécidentally open’d the 
Door, and feen them in that Con- 
dition, itis generally believ’d they 


would foon have perifh’d. This — 


fhould caution People from making 
ufe of this Wood. 


All thefe Sorts are hardy Plants, — 


which will thrive in the open Air in 


this Country; but they love a moift — 
Soil, and fhould be planted under © 
Trees in Wilderneffes, where they © 
will thriye very well, and endure the © 


Cold better than where they have a 
more open Expofure. 


ciently rooted to tranfplant; when 


they fhould be planted where they — 


The bef 


are defign’d to remain. 


Time to remove thefe Shrubs is in ~ 
March, becaufe then there will be — 
no Danger of their fuffering by © 


Frott.. 


When a Perfon is poifoned by 


handling this Wood, in a few Hours 


he feels an itching Pain, which pro- — 


vokes a Scratching, which is follow- 
ed by an Inflammation and Swelling. 


Sometimes a'Perfon has had his Legs © 
poifon’d, which have ren with Wa- 7 
ter. a 


They may — 
be propagated by Seeds, or from © 
Suckers, which fome of the Sorts © 
fend forth in plenty, or by laying — 
down the Branches of thofe Sorts ~ 
which do not put forth Suckers ; ° 
which in one Seafon will be fufi- © 


a. ; 


ter. Some of the Inhabitants of 
America afirm, they can diftinguifh 
this Wood by the Touch in the 
Dark, from its extreme Coldnefs, 
which is like Ice : but what is men- 
tion’d of this poifonous Quality, is 
applicable to the fixth Sort here 

-mention’d ; which, by the Defcrip- 

‘tion, agrees with this Species. 

This Sort of Poifon-tree is not only 
a Native of America, but grows 
plentifully on the Mountains in a- 

pan, where it is called Fafi No K; 
and from this Tree they extract one 
Sort of their Varnifh or Lacca,which 
they ufe for japanning theirUtenfils: 
but this is not their beftKind of Var- 
nifh, that being made of the Juice of 
another Tree, which is alfo very 
poifonous, and nearly allied to this ; 
and from which fome Writers think 
it differs only by Culture. 

The Juice of this Tree is milky, 
when it iffues out of the wounded 
Part ; but foon after it is expofed to 
the Air, it turns black, and hasa ve- 
ry ftrong fetid Scent, and is corrode- 
ing: for I have obferved, on cutting 
off a {mall Branch from one of thefe 
Shrubs, that the Blade of the Knife 
has been changed black in a Mo- 
ment’s time, fo far as the Juice had 
{pread over it; which I could not get 
off without grinding the Knife. | 

As this lree is very common in 
Virginia, Carolina, and New-Eng- 
land, it would be well worth the In- 
habitants Tria], to make this Var- 
nifh. 

TRACHELIUM, Throatwort. 

The Charaers are; 

It hath a funnel-foapd Flower, 
compofed of one Leaf, and cut into fe- 
veral Parts at the Top ; whofe Em- 
palement afterward becomes a mem- 
braneous Fruit often triangular, and 
divided into three Cells, which are 
ull of fmall Seeds. . 

The Species are ; 


1. TRAGHELIUM azurcum umbel. 
liferum. Pon. Bald. Blue umbelli- 


ferous Throatwort. 


2. ‘TRACHELIUM umbelliferum 


violaceum, foliis laciniatis. Inf. R. 


H. ‘'Throatwort with violet-co- - 


lour’d Flowers growing in Umbels, 
and jagged Leaves. 

3. TRACHELIUM willofum, flori- 
bus confertim ex foliorum alis nafcen- 
tibus. Inf. R. H. Wairy Throat- 
wort, with Flowers growing in Clu- 


fters from the Wings of the Leaves. © 


4. TRACHELIUM petreum, flori- 
bus in capitulum congefiis. Inf. R. H. 


RockThroatwort, with Flewers col-— 


leted in Heads. 

5. TRACHELIUM minas Africa- 
num, floribus violaceis, per caxnlem 
Sparfis. Inf. R. H. Smaller Afri- 
can Throatwort, with violet-colour’d 
Flowers growing thinly on the 
Stalks. 

6. TRacHELIUM Americanum, 
fonchi folio, fore albo longiffimo.Plum, 
American Throatwort, with a Sow- 
thiftle-leaf, and avery long white 
Flower. 

The firft Sort is preferv’d in many 
curious Gardens for the Beauty of 
its Flowers, which continue a long 
time, and are fucceeded by new Um- 
bels on the Tops of the younger 
Shoots ; fo that the Plants continue 
in Beauty for fome Months. 

This Plant is fuppofed to bea Na- 
tive of fome of the Iflands in the 
Archipelago, from whence it was firft 
brought to /ra/y, and hath been fince 
{pread to many Parts of Europe. Tt 
is hardy in refpeét to Cold, provided 
it has a proper Situation, which 
fhould be in theCrevices of oldWalls, 
where it will abide the Cold very 
weil. When thofe Plants which 
grow on warm Borders are frequent- 


ly deftroyed, this Plant has propa-. 


gated itfelf by Seeds, on the Walls 


of {ome Gardens, where it has been — 
| planiedg 
- ~ 
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pranted; and thofe Plants which 
have grown on the Walls have con- 
tinued, when thofe which were’ in 
Pots, and preferv’d with Care, have 
Been intirely deftroyed. 

The fecond Sort grows upon the 
Mountains of Bre/cia, about the 
Mouths of Caves, between the hard- 
eft Rocks ; fo that it is very difi- 
cult to get out the Roots. 

The third Sort grows on the 

‘Rocks in feveral Places in the Le- 
want. 

All thefe Sorts are propagated by 
Seeds, which fhould be fown foon 
after they are ripe ; for when they 
are kept out of the Ground till the 
Spring, they feldom grow. Thefe 
Seeds fhould be fown inPots fill’d with 
freth undung’d Earth, and plac’d in 
a fhady Situation till the Beginning 
of Odober, when they may be re- 
moved into a more open Expofure ; 
where they may have as much Sun 
at poflible, but be fheltered from 
cold Winds : when the Cold is fe- 
vere, they fhould be placed under 
an Hot - bed - frame, where they 
may enjoy as much freeAir as poffi- 
ble in mild Weather ; but they muft 
be {creered from hard Frofts, other- 
wife they are frequently deftroyed. 

They may alfo be propagated by 
Off-fets or Cuttings, which may be 
taken off in the Spring or Summer- 
months; and fhould be planted in 
Pots fill’d with frefh undung’d Soil, 
and plac’d ina fhady Situation un- 
til they have taken Root; when 
they may be removed into a fhel- 
ter’d Part of the Garden ; where, 
being mix’d with other hardy Exo- 
tic Plants, they will afford an agree- 
able Variety. 

_ Butas thefe Plants thrive better 
on old Walls. when by Accident they 
have arilen there from Seeds, fo their 
Seeds, when ripe, may be featter’d 
on fuch Walls as are cld, or where 


o 


-whence it is difficult to get out thes 
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there is Earth lodged fufficient 


to receive the Seeds ; where 
the Plants will refift the Cold much 
better, and continue longer, than 
when fown in the full Ground ; and 
when a few of the Plants are efta. 
blifh’d on the Walls, they will fhed 
their Seeds, fo that they will main- 
tain themfelves without any farther 
Care. Ihave obferv’d fome Plants 
of the firft Kind, which have grown 
from the Joints of a Wall, where 
there has not been the leaft Earth 
to fupport them ; which have re- 
fifted the Cold, tho’ they have been 
greatly expofed to the Winds; fo 
that thefe Plants are very proper to 
cover the Walls of Ruins, where 
they will have a very good Effe@t. ~ 
The fourth Sort grows on the. 
Mountains in Italy, trom between 
the Crevices of the Rocks; from 


Roots. ‘This may be treated in the - 
fame manner as the former Sorts,and — 
will thrive better on Walls, than if 
fown or planted in the Earth. » 
The fifth Sort is an annual Plant, © 
which was brought from the Cape 
of Good Hope to Holland, where it” 
has been preferv’d in fome of their 
curious Botanic Gardens. This Sort 
will fucceed well, if the Seeds are 
permitted to fcatter on the Pots of 
Earth which are near them, provi-— 
ded the Pots are plac’d in the Green- 
houfe ; where the Plants will come” 
up and flower early the following 
Summez, a .d will have time to per-— 
feét their Seeds ; whereas, when the - 
Seeds are {own in the Spring, the 
Plants will not flower till 4uguf? ; fo” 
that, if the Autumn fhould prove 
bad, they will not produce Seeds. 7 
The fixth Sort grows plentifully ~ 
in Jamaica, and feveral other Places” 
in the warm Parts of America, where 
it grows in. moift Places by the Sides” 
of Rivers. . This may be propagated 
¥4 


by Seeds, which fhould be fown 
early in the Spring on a moderate 
Hot-bed ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be tranfplanted 
on another Hot-bed, to bring them 
forward ; and then. they may be 
treated in the fame manner as hath 
been dire&led for the tender Sorts of 
Rapuntium : with whichManagement 
this Plant will thrive, and produce 
its Flowers; and if the Seeds are 
permitted to fcatter, or are sown as 
foon as they areripe, if the Pots are 
Kept in the Stove, the Plants will 
come up, and flourifh much better 
than thofe fown in the Spring. 
TRAGACANTHA,Goats-thorn. 
The Chara@ers are ; 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower, 
out of whofe Empalement arifes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomes 
@ bicapfular Pod filld with kid- 
ney-foapd Seeds: to thefe Notes muft 
be added, The Leaves grow by Pairs 
on a middle Rib, which eo ends in 
a Thorn. mS 

The Species are ; 
1. TracacantHa Mafflienfis. 
- B. Goats-thorn of Mar/eilles. 
z. TRaAGACANTHAa Creticaincana, 
fore parvo, lineis purpureis frriato. 
2 Hoary Goats-thorn of 

rete, with a {mall Flower ftriped 
with purple Lines. 
| 3. Tracacantna humilis Ba- 
Wearica, foltis parvis vix incanis, 
fore albo. Salvad. Low Balearic 
Goats-thorn, with {mall Leaves, and 
2 white Flower. 
| 4. Tracacantua altera, Poteri- 
ym forte Clufio. F.B. Another 
soats-thorn, with Leaves falling oif 
inthe Winter. 
| 5. Tracacantua Alpina femper- 
virens, floribus purpurafcentibus.Inft. 
R. H. — Ever-green Alpine Goats- 
horn, with purplith Flowers. » 
| 6. Tracac. NTHA Cretica, foliis 
tinimis— incanis, fore mojore albs. 
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Tourn. Cor. 


a larger white Flower. 

7. TRAGACANTHA Ovientalis hu- 
millima, fore magno albo. Tourn. 
Cor. 
thorn, with a large white Flower. 

8. TraGacanTHua Orientalis hue 
millima, barbe Fovis folio. Tourn. 
Cor, A very low Eaftern Goats- 
thorn, with a Jupiter’s-beard-leaf. 

g. TracacanTHa Orientalis hu- 
millima, foliis anguftiffimis argenteis. 
Tourn. Cor. A very low Eaftern 
Goats-thorn, with very narrow fil- 
ver Leaves. 

10. TRacacanTua Orientalis hu- 
millima, fe fpargens, floribus [picatis. 
Tourn. Cor. A very low fpreading 
Eaftern Goats-thorn, with Flowers 
growing in Spikes. 

11. TRaGacANTHA Orientalis hu- 
millima incana, flore purpurafcente. 
Tourn. Cor. A very low hoary 
Eaftern Goats-thorn, with a purplifh 
Flower. 

12. TRrRacacantua Orientalis 
ereior, foliis vicie glabris, & ra- 
mis tomentofis. Tourn. Cor, Amore 
upright Eaftern Goats-thorn, with 
{mooth Vetch-leaves, and woolly 
Branches. 

13. Tracacantua Orientalis 
humilis, candidifima §F tomentofz, 
Jloribus in foliorum alis in copitulum 
denfum nafcentibus. Tourn. Cor. A 
lower very white and woolly. Eaft- 
ern Goats-thorn,with Flowers grow- 
ing in thick H eads, from the Wangs 
of the Leaves. 

14. TRacacantTHa Ortentalis 
humilis, flovibus luteis denfe cengefis 
in foliorum alis. Tourn. Cor. A low 
Eaftern Goats-thorn, with yellow 
Flowers thick-fet in the Wings of 
the Leaves. 

1: TRAGACANTHA Seu: lu- 


feis froribus. C. BLP. A iower- 
Goats-thorn, with yellow Flowers. 
16. Tra 


aT 


Goats-thorn of Canay, 
with very {mall hoary Leaves, and . 


A very low Eaftern Geats-. 


“* 
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16. Tracacantua Orientalis, 
Slovibus luteis ix capitulum longo pedi- 
culo donatum congeflis. ,Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Goats - thorn, with yellow 
Flowers gathered into an Head on 


_ along Footftalk. 


17. Tracacantua Orientalis 
weficaria, floribus purpureis in capi- 
tulum longo pediculo douatum congeftis. 
Tourn, Cor. Bladder Eaftern Goats- 
thorn, with purple Flowers gathered 
into an Head, and fet on a long 
Footftall:. 

18. TracacanTua Orientalis 
latifolia, flore purpuree magno. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaftern Goats-thorn, with a 
large purple Flower. 

19. Tracacantua Orientalis, 


Soliis angufiffimis, fore parpurafcen- 


te. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Goats-thorn, 


with very narrow Leaves, and pur- 
plith Flower. 

20. T'RAGACANTHA Orientalis, 
Solis ole, bumillima, floribus in capi- 
tulwen congeftis. Tourn. Cor. A very 
low Eaftern Goats-thorn, with ob- 
long Leaves, and Flowers gather’d 
into an Head. 

2t. TRAGACANTHA Orzentalis, 
JSolits oleae, incanis & tomentofis, caule 
abmo ad fummnum floride. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Goats-thorn, with hoary and 
woolly Olive - leaves, and Flowers 
growing from the Bottom to the 
Top of the Stalks. 

2z. TracacanTHA Orientalis, 
foltisincanis, caule &F ramulis tomen- 
tofis. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Goats- 
thorn, with hoary Leaves, and 
woolly Stalks and Branches. 

23. Traeacantua foliis incanis 
sinoribus, minufque villopis. Boerb. 
fad. alt. Goats-thorn with {maller 
hoary Leaves, which are lefs hairy. 

Mott of the Sorts here memtion’d 
were difcovered by Dr. Tourvefort 
in the Levant ; from whence he fent 
the Seeds of feveral Kinds to the 
Royal Garden at Paris. 
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All thefe Sorts may be propaga 
ted by Seeds, which ‘thould be fown 
on a Bed of frefh Earth in March 5 
and when the Plants come up, they 
fhould be carefully kept clean from — 
Weeds; which, if permitted to grow 
amongft the Plants, would foon 
overbear and deftroy them, while 
they are young. If the Seafon fhould — 
prove very dry, it will be of great 
Service to water the Plants now-and-_ 
then ; and when they are large 
enough to tranfplant, they fhould be 
carefully taken up, and fome of them 
planted in fmall Pots fill’d with 
frefh Earth, placing them in the — 
Shade until they have taken Root ; P 
after which time they may be re-— 
moved into an open Situation, where — 
they may remain till the Latter-end 
of O@eber; when they fhould be 
placed under a common Frame,” 
where they may be fhelter’d from fe-_ 
vere Froft, but may have free Air in” 
mild Weather ; when the Glafies” 
fhould not be put over them. . 
The Remainder of the Plants” 
may be planted on a warm dry Bor- 
der,where they mutt be fhaded until 
they take Root ; and if the Seafon 
fhould continue dry, they muft be” 
refrefh’d with Water, otherwife they” 
will be in Danger; becaufe while 
they are fo young, their Roots will 
not have eftablifh’d themfelves in the 
Ground, fufficiently to nourifh them, 
in great Droughts. a 
Thofe Plants which are planted 
in Pots, may be preferved for a Year 
or two under Frames in Winter, 
until they have obtained Strength, 
when they may be fhaken out of the 
Pots, and planted in a lean dry Soil 


Winters very well ; but as they are 
fometimes deflroyed by hard Win- 
ters, it will be proper to keep a Plant 
of each Kind in Pots, which may be 
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fheltered in Winter to preferve the 


pecies. | 

Thefe Plants may be propagated 
by Cuttings ; for as they rarely pro- 
duce Seeds in this Country, the lat- 
terMethod is only ufed here. The beft 
time for this Work is in Apri/, juf 
asthe Plants begin to fhoot ; at 
which time the tender Branches of 
the Plants fhould be taken off, and 
theirlower Parts divefted of the de- 
_ cay’d Leaves; then they fhould be 
planted on a very moderate Hot- 
bed, which fhould be cover’d with 
Mats, to fcreen them from the great 
Heat of the Sun by Day, and the 
Cold by Night : thefe Cuttings 
fhould be frequently water’d until 
they have taken Root; after which 
they may be expos’d to the open 
Air, obferving always to keep them 
clear from Weeds ; and in very dry 
Weather they muft be refrefh’d with 
Water. 

On this Bed they may remain un- 
til the following Spring, where, if 
the Winter fhould be very fevere, 
they may*be cover’d with Mats, as 
before ; and in April they may be 
tran{planted out either into Pots fill’d 
with fandy light Earth, or into warm 
Borders, where, if the Soil be dry, 
gravelly ,and poor, they will endure 
the fevereft Cold of our Climate ; 
but if they are planted in a very 
rich Soil, they often decay in Win- 
ter. 

From the fecond Sort, Monfieur 
Tournefort fays, the Gum Adra- 
gant, or Dragon, is produc’d in 
Crete ; of which he gives the follow- 
ing Relation-in his Voyage to the 
Levant : ** We had the Satisfaction 
“© of fully obferving the Gum Adra- 
--gant on Mount Jdz, I ‘cannot 
** underitand how Bellonzus comes 

affert fo pofitively, that there is 
fach thing in Candia: fare he 


f. 


OS Bad not read the firt Chapter of 
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“ the ninth Book of Theophra/ftas’s 
“ Hiftory of Plants ! The little 
** bald Hillocks about the Sheepfolds 
** produce much of the Tragacan- 
“* tha, and that too a very good 
** Sort. Bellonius, and Profper 
Alpinus, were doubtlefs acquaint- 
ed with it ; tho’ it is hardly pofk- 
ble, from their Defcriptions, to 
diftinguifh it from the otherKinds 
they make mention of. This 
Shrub fpontaneoufly yields the 
Gum Adragant toward the 
‘ End of Fune, andin the follow- 
ing Months ; at which time, the 
nutritious Juice of this Plant, 
thicken’d by theHeat, burits open 
moft of the Vefiels wherein it is 
contained. Itis notonly gather- © 
“* ed in the Heart of the Trunk and 
Branches, but alfo in the Interfpa- 
** ces of the Fibres, which are fpread 
* in the Figure of a Circle like Rays 
“* ofthe Sun: this Juice is coagula- 
“© ted into {mali ‘Threads, which, 
“* pafling thro’ the Bark, iffue out 
by little and little, according as 
“‘ they are protruded by the frefh 
«« Supplies of Juice arifing from the 
** Roots. This Subftance, being 
“« expos’d to the Air, grows hard, 
“ andis form’d either into Lumps, 
«« or flender Pieces, curl’d and wind- 
“ing in the Nature of Worms, 
more or lefs long, according as 
«« Matteroffers. Itfeems as if the ~- 
«© Contraétion of the Fibres of this 
‘* Plant contributes to the exprefling 
*‘ oftheGum. Thefe delicate Fi- 
“* bres, as fine as Flax, being unco- 
<¢ ver’d, and trodden by the Feet of 
“© the Shepherds and Horfes, are by 
«< the Heat fhrivell’d up, and facili- 
“© tate the Emanation of the extrava- 
© fated Juices.” 
But notwithftanding what Tourne- 
fort has faid concerning the Gam 
Adragant being produc’d from that 


particular Species, many Authors — 


42 are 
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are of Opinion, that it istaken from > 


feyeral other Species, but particu- 
larly that of Mar/eilles, from whence 
that Gum is often brought into Eng- 
hand. 

At prefent thefe Plants are rarely 
preferved, excepting by fome Per- 
fons who are curious in Botany : yet 
in large Gardens many of them de- 
ferve a Place ; where if they are 
planted on Hillocks, or the Slopes 
‘of dry Banks, they will have a very 
good Effect, efpecially thofe which 
retain their Leaves thro’ the Year. 

TRAGIA. 

The Charaers are ; 

It bath a funnel-fbaped Flower, 
confifiing of one Leaf, for the moft 
part divided into three Segments ; 
but thefe are barren ; for theEmbryoes 
are plac'd at a Difiance on the fame 
Plant, which afterward becomes a 
tricoccous Fruit, compos'd of three 
Cells, each containing one fpherical 
Seed. 

The Species are ; 

1.TraGIA alia fcandens, urtice 
folio. Plum. Nov. Gen. Climbing 
Tragia, with a Nettle-leaf. 

2. Tracia fcandens, longo betoni- 
ca folio. Plum. Nov. Gen. Climb- 
ing Tragia, with a long Betony- 
leaf. 

Thefe Plants were difcovered by 
Father Plumier in America, who 


_ conftituted this Genus by this Name 


in Honour to Hieronymus Bock, a 
famous Boranift, who was commonly 
called Tragus. 

The firft Sort grows plentifully in 
the Savannahs in ‘Jamaica, and the 
other warm Parts of America ; 
where it twines round whatever 
Plants or Trees it grows near, and 
rifes feven or eight Feet high, hav- 
ing tough woody Stems. ‘The 


. Leaves are like thofe of the common 


Nettle, and the whole Plant is co- 


i Tee 
ver'd with burning Spines, like 
thofe of the Nettle ; which renders — 
it very unpleafant to handle. | 

The fecond Sort was found by 
the late Dr. Hou/ffoun, at Campechy, 
from whence he fent the Seeds. 

As thefe Plants are of no great 
Beauty, they are feldom preferv’d in 
this Country, except in fome Bota- 
nic Gardens, for the fake of Varie- 
ty. They are propagated by Seeds, 
which muift be fown onan Hot-bed 
early in the Spring ; and mutt after- 
ward be tranfplanted into Pots, and 


- plunged inco an Hot-bed of Tanners 


Bark, and treated in the fame man- 
ner as the Diofcorea; with which 
Management they will thrive very 
well. 

TRAGOPOGON, Goats-beard. 

The CharaGers are ; 

Tis a Plant with a femiflofculous 
Flower, confifting of many Half-florets: 
thefe, with the Embryoes, are inclu- 


ded in one common many-leav’dFlower- 


cup, which is not fealy; asin Scor- 
zonera ; but the Segments are ftretch- 
ed out above the Florets: the Em- 
bryoes afterward become oblong Seeds 
inclos'd in Covers or Coats; and have 
a thick Down like a Beard adhering ~ 
to them. - = 
The Species are; 4 
1. TRaGopocon pratenfe luteum ~ 
minus, Bo. 
Goats-beard, with a yellow Flower, © 
commonly call’d Go-to-bed-at- § 
noon, 4 
2. TRAGOPOGON purpureo-caru- 
leum, porri folio ; quod Artifi vulgo. ~ 
C.B. P. Goats-beard with a Leaf 7 
like Leeks, anda purple-blue Flow- — 
er, commonly call’d Salfaffy, or © 
Saffafy. | P 
3. TRAGOPOGON alter, gramineo 
folio, fuave-rubens. Col. Another ~ 
Goats-beard, with a grafly Leaf, and 
foft-red Fldwers, | f 


+4. Tra- | | 


Small meadow — 


tod 


‘4. Tracopocon praten/e luteum 
majus. C. B. P. Greater yellow 
Goats-beard. 

5- TRAGOPOGON purpureo-ceru- 
leum crocifolium. C. B. P. Blue 
Goats-beard, with a Saffron-leaf. 

6. ‘Tracopocon hirfutum. C.B. 
P. Hairy Goats-beard. 

7. Tracopocon folio oblongo f- 
nuato.C. B. P. Goats-beard with 
an oblong finuated Leaf. 

The firft Sort here mention’d 
grows wild in moift Meadows in di- 


vers Parts of England ; and in May, 


when the Stems begin to advance, 
they are by manyPeople gather’d to 
boil, and are by fome preferr’d to 
Afparagus: but the Stems of this 
{mall Sort, being very flender, are 
not near fo valuable as thofe of the 
large yellow Sort, or that with blue 
Flowers, commonly call’d Salfafy ; 
therefore whoever isdefirous to cul- 
tivate thefe Plants in Gardens, for 
the fake of their Shoots, fhould al- 
ways make choice of one of thofe 
two Sorts ; becaufe their Stems are 
not only larger, but they are much 


.tenderer, and better for the Purpofe 


of boiling. 

The fecond Sort was formerly 
more in Efteem than at prefent ; this 
was brought from J/ta/y, and culti- 
vated in Gardens for Kitchen-ufe, 
the Roots being by fome People 
greatly valued : but of late there is 
but little cultivated for the Markets; 


tho’ there are feveral Gentlemen - 


who preferve it in Gardens to fup- 
ply their Tables. 

The third, fourth, fifth, fixth, and 
feventh Sorts are by fome preferv'd 
for the Variety of their Flowers. 

Thefe Plants are propagated from 
Seeds, which fhould be fown in the 
Spring upon an openSpot ofGround, 
in Rows about nine or ten Inches 
diftant ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be hoed out, 
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leaving them about fix Inches afun- 
der in the Rows : the Weeds fhould 
alfo be carefully hoed down as they 
are produc’d, otherwife they will 
foon overbear the Plants, and fpoil 
them. This is the only Culture 
they require ; and if the Soil be 
light, and not too dry, they will 
make large Plants before Winter ; at 
which time the Salfafy, whofe Roots 
are eaten in Winter, will be ft for 
Ufe, and may be taken up any time 
after their Leaves are decay’d ; but 
when they begin to fhoot again, they 
will be fticky, and not fit for Ule;. 
but many Perfons cultivate this Sort 
for the Shoots, which they boil and 
eat after the manner of Afparagus ; | 
for this Sort, producing ftrong 
Shoots, is more valuable than the 
yellow Sort. 

The common yellow Sort, whofe 
Shoots are fold in the Market, will 
be fitfor Ufe in April or May, ac- 
cording to the Forwardnefs of the 
Seafon : the beft time to cut them is, 
when their Stems are about four 
Inches long; for if they ftand too 
long, they are never fo tender as 
thofe which are cut while young. 

Some People, in cultivating thefe 
Plants, fow their Seeds in Beds pret- 
ty clofe ; and when the Plants come ~ 
up, they tranfplant them out in 
Rows at the before-menticn’d Di- 
ftance ; but as they always form a 
Tap-root, which abounds with a 
milky Juice, fo when the extreme 
Part of their Roots is broken by 
tranfplanting, they feldom thrive 
well afterward ; therefore it is by 
far the better way to make fhallow 
Drills in the Ground, and {fcatter 
the Seeds therein, as before direéted, 
whereby the Rows will be at a due 
Diftance ; and there will be nothing 
more to do than to hoe out the 
Plants where they are toothick in | 
the Rows, which will be much lefs > 
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3 T rouble dds the other Metkod of 


tranfplanting, and the Plants will 
be much larger and fairer. 
TRAGOSELINUM, 
faxifrage. 
The Charaders are ; 
it hath an umbellated rofe-/raped 
Flower, compofed of five unequal 
heart-/oaped Petals, which are plac’d 
circularly, and reft on the Empale- 
ment; which ofterward becomes a 
Fruit, compos'd of two oblong freaked 
Seeds. 
The Species are ; 

1. TRaGosELinuM majus, umbel- 
da candida. Inf. R. H. Greater 
Buruet-faxifrage, with a white Um- 
bel. 


2. TRAGOSELINUM majus, umbel- 


Burnet- 


© Ja rubente. Inf. R. H. Greater 


Burnet-faxifrage, with a red Um- 
bel. 


3. TRAGOSELINUM alterum ni- 


mus. Inf. R. HA. Lefier round- 


leav’d Burnet-faxifrage. 
4. TRAGOSELINUM minus. Inff 
R. H. Small Burnet-faxifrage. 


5. TRAGOSELINUM radice nigra, 


Germanicum. Fuffieu. German Burnet- 


faxifrage, with a black Root.- 
6, TRAGOSELINUM JAdffriacum, 


_ foliis profundiffime incifis. Boerh. Au- 


firian Burnet-faxifrage, with Leaves 
very deeply cut. 

TraGoseLinum  Creticum 
maximum villofum, flore albo. Tourn. 
Cor. The greateft hairy Burnet- 
faxifrage of Crete, with a white 
Flower. 

8. TRAGOSELINUM minus faxa- 
tile fatidiffimum, apii folio. Tourn. 
Cor. The leaft ftinking rock Burnet- 
faxifrage, with a Smallage-leaf. 

g. ‘TRacoseLinum Orientale Ia- 


. ciniatumjumbella purpurafcente Tourn, 
x ~ Cor. 
* cat Leavesyand a purplifth Umbel. 
_ x0, TRacosetinum Orientale la- 


Eaftern Burnet-faxifrage, with 


einiazam, wbella alba, Town. Cor, 
: - st, ¢ Me ye ‘ 
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Eaftern cut leav’d Burnet-faxifrage, 1" 


with a white Umbel. 

The firft Sort is direéted by the 
College of Phyficians to be ufed in 
Medicine ; but many times the 
Herb-women in the Markets im- 


pofe on ignorant Perfons two Herbs . 


for this one ; viz. Burnet and 
Meadow-faxifrage ; which they fell 
for Burnet-faxifrage, which are two 
very different Plants, and of contra- 
ry Qualities. ‘This Sort grows wild 
on the dry fhady Banks in Kent, and 
in feveral other Parts of England. 

The fecond Sort is a Variety of 
the firit, from which it only differs 
-in the Colour of the Flowers, which 
in this Sort are red, and in the other 
white. 

The third Sort grows wild in 
fome Parts of England ; but is not 
fo common as the fourth, which is 
the moft common Sort in the Fields 
near London. ‘This fourth Sort is 
fometimes brought to the Markets 
and may be ufed inftead of the firft * 


tho’ it is much better to have the © 


particular Sort ordered by the Col- 
lege, when it can be procured. 

All the other Sorts are. Strangers 
in this Country ; but are often pre- 
ferv’'d by the curious Botanifts in 
their Gardens for Variety ; and are 
all of them as hardy as the common 
Sorts. : 

Thefe Plants are propagated by 
Seeds, which fhould be fown on a 
fhady Border of frefh Earth at Mi- 
chaelmas; for if they are fown in 
theSpring, they frequently mifcarry, 
or remain a Year in the Ground, as 
do many of the umbelliferous Plants. 
In the Spring following the Plants 
will appear, when they fhould be 


carefully clear’d from Weeds; and — 


as the Plants obtain Strength, they 
fhould be thinn’d where theygrow too 


clofe, leaving them five or fix Inches ~ 


apart. After this they will require 
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no other Culture, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds. The fecond Sum- 
mer thefe Plants will flower, and 
produce Seeds ; but if the Roots are 
not difturbed, they will continue fe- 
veral Years, and produce Seeds an- 
nually : therefore, where the Plants 
are defign’d to remain, the Seeds 
fhould be fown in Drills, at about 
dixteen Inches apart ; which will al- 
low room to dig the Ground between 
the Rows every Winter ; whereby 
the Roots will be greatly encourag’d, 
and the Weeds will be better deftroy- 
ed. 

TRANSPLANTING OF 
TREES. Vide Planting. 

TRIBULUS, Caltrops. 

The Charaé@ers are; 

It bath a Flower compofed of feveral 
Leaves, which are plac’d circularly, 
and expand in form of a Rofe 3 out of 
avhofe Empalement rifes the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes a turbina- 
ted Fruit, compos’d of feveral Parts, 
ewhich have Thorns, colleed into an 
Head; and having feveral Cells, in 
wbich are inclosd oblong Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. TRiBULUs terrefiris, ciceris fo- 
lio, fruétu aculeato. C.B. P. Land- 
caltrop, with a Chich-leaf, and a 
prickly Fruit. 

2. Trisutus terrefiris major 
Curaffavicus. Préd, Par. Bat. Great- 
er Land American Caltrops. 

3. TripuLus terrefiris America- 
nus, fructu turbinato, foliis lanugi- 
_nofis. Plum. Cat. American Land- 
caltrops,.with a turbinated Fruit, 
and downy Leaves. 

4. Trisutus terreffris Indie Ori- 
entalis, felits vicie fubrotundis & 
willofs. Inf. R H. Eaft- India 
Land-caltrops, with roundifh and 
hairy Vetch leaves, 

The firft Sort is a very common 
Weed in the South of France, in 
Spain and Italy, where it grows 


? 


among Corn, and on moft of the — 
arable Land, and is very trouble- 
fome to the Feet of Cattle ; for the 
Fruit, being armed with ftrong 
Prickles, run into the Feet of the 
Cattle, which walk over the Land. 
This is certainly the Plant which is 
menition’d in Virgil's Georgics, under 
the Name of Tribulus ; tno” mott of 
his Commentators have applied it to 
other Plants, 

It is call’d in Engle, Caltrops, 
from the Form of the Fruit, which 
refembles thofe Inftruments of War 
that were caft in the Enemies Way 
to annoy their Horfes, 

This Plant is preferv’d in feveral 
curious Gardens in Exgland, for the 
fake of Variety. It is propagated 
by Seeds, which fhould be fown in 
Autumn ; for thofe which are kept ~ 
out of the Ground till Spring, com- 
monly remain in the Ground a whole 
Year, before the Plants come up. , 
Thefe Seeds fhould be fown on an 
open Bed of frefh light Earth, where 
they are defign’d to remain; for, as 
it is an annual Plant, it doth not 
bear tranfplanting very well, unlefs 
it be done when the Plants dre very - 
young. In the Spring, when the 
Plants come up, they thould be care- 
fully clear’d from Weeds ; and where: 
they come up too clofe, fome of the © 
Plants fhould be pulled out, to give 
room for the remaining Plants to 
grow. After this they. will require 
no other Culture, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds. In une they 
will begin to flower, and their Seeds 
will ripen in 4ugzf? and September ; 
which if permitted to fcatter, the 
Plants will come up the following 
Spring, and maintain their Place, if 
they are not overborne with larger 
Weeds. 

The Branches of this Plant trail on 
the Ground; and when the Plants 
are vigorous, will {pread te a great 
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Diftance from the Root; the Flow- 
ers come out on long Footftalks 
from the Divifion of the Branches, 
which are fucceeded by the Fruit. 
Thefe, when they are ripe, divide 
into feveral Parts ; fo that, if they 
are not gather’d, they will foon drop 
off. 

The other three Sorts, being Na- 
tives of hot Countries, are very ten- 
dex ; fo muft be fown on an Hot-bed 
early in the Spring ; and when the 
Plants are come up, they muft be 
each tranfplanted into a feparate Pot 
fill’d with rich light Earth, and then 
plung’d into an Hot-bed of Tanners 


. Bark, where they muft be treated in 


the fame manner as other tender 
Exotic Plants ; being careful to bring 
them forward as early as poffible in 
the Summer ; otherwife they will not 
perfect their Seeds in this Country. 
Thefe are all of them annual 
Plants, whofe Branches trail on the 
Ground, in the fame manner as the 
common Sort; but when their Roots 
are pretty much confin’d in the Pots, 
they will not grow fo vigorous as 
when planted in the full Ground, or 
in very large Pots; fo will flower 
and fruit much earlier in the Seafon, 
The fecond Sort produceth large 
Flowers, which have an agreeable 
Scent. 
TRICHOMANES, Maiden-hair. 
There are three or four Varieties 
of this Plant, which grow in Ezrope ; 
but in 4merica there are a great 
Number of Species, which are re- 
markably different from each other, 
as alfo from the European Kinds, 
Thefe, being of the Tribe of 
Ferns, are feldom preferv’d in Gar- 
dens, but where any Perfon is curi- 
ous to colleét them. ‘Their Roots 
fhould be planted in moift fhady Pla- 


ces, efpecially the European Sorts, 


which commonly grow from between 
the Joints of old Walls, about Wells, 
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and in other very moift fhady Situa- 
tions: but thofe Sorts which are 


brought from hot Countries, muft 
be planted in Pots fill’d with Rub- 


bifh, and ftrong Earth mix’d; and 


in Winter they muft be fcreen’d from 


hard Frofts; to which if they are 


expos’, it will deftroy them. 

The common Sort in England is 
generally fold in the Markets for the 
true Maiden-hair, which is a very 
different Plant, and not to be found 
in Exgland, it being a Native of the 
South of France, and other warm 
Countries ; fo is rarely brought to 
England. 

TRIFOLIUM, Trefoil. 

The CharaGers are ; 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower, or 


refembles a papilionaceous Flower ; for’ 


it confifis of the Standard ; the Wings 


and the Keel coming out of the Em- 


palement, together with the Pointal, 
covered with its fringed Sheath; 
which becomes a Capfule hidden in 
the Empalement, and full of Seeds, 


which are, for the moft part, foaped 
like a Kidney, adhering clofe to the 
Cap/ule when ripe : fome of this Genus 


have Flowers confifting of one Leaf, 


refembling a papilionaceous Flower 3 


out of whofe Empalement arifes the 


Pointal, which afterward becomes a 


membranaceous Capfule hidden in the 
Empalement, and filled with kidneye 4 
Joaped Seeds: to thefe Notes muft be 
added, Leave: growing byThrees, on 


a common Footftalk. 
The Species are; 


1. [RIFOLIUM purpureum majus — 
Jativum, pratenfi fimile. Raii Syn. 
Greater purple manur’d Trefoil, — 


commonly call’d Clover. 


2. TRIFOLIUM pratenfe purpureum 
Common mea- — 
dow Trefoil, with a purple Flower, — 
commonly call’d Honeyfuckle Tre- © 


vulgare. Mor, Hifi. 


foil. 


. 
‘ 


3. Trirotium pratenfe--album, — 


ee te 


C B. P. White meadow Trefoil, 
or Dutch Clover. 

(4. Trrroiium arvenfe humile /pi- 
catum, five Lagopus. C. B. P. Hares- 
foot Trefoil. 
gs. Trirotium fragiferum. Ger. 
Emac. Strawberry Trefoil. 

6. Trirotium pratenfe luteum, 
capitulo lupuli, vel agrarium. C.B.P. 

trefoil. 

7. TRIFOLIUM purpureum majus, 
feliis longioribus'S anguftioribus, fio- 
vibus faturatioribus. Raii Syn. ‘The 
greater purple Trefoil, with longer 

and narrower Leaves, and deeper- 
-colour’d Flowers. 
8. Trirouium pratenfe follicula- 
tum. C.B.P. Bladder Meadow- 
trefoil. 
9. Trirotium /uteum lupulinum 
minimum. Mor. Hif. ‘The leat yel- 
low Hop-trefoil. 
10. TRIFOLIUM montanum, fpica 
Songiffima rubente. C. B. P. Moun- 
tain-trefoil, with a very long redith 
‘Spike. 
11, TRIFOLIUM *ontanum angu- 
Siiffinum Ipicatum. C. B. P. Nar- 
row-leav'd f{piked Trefoil. 
12. Triroxium fellatum. C.B.P. 
Rough ftarry-headed Trefoil. 
13. TriroLium Jlagopoides hirfu- 
tum anguftifolium Hi/panicum, flore 
ruberrimo. Mor. Hiff. Hairy nar- 
row leav’d Hares-foot Spani/fh Tre- 
foil, with a very red Flower. 
14. TriroLium gyptiacum, flo- 
ribus albicantibus, foliis oblongis, 
wulgo Berfain. Fuffieu. Egyptian 
Trefoil, with whitith Flowers, and 
oblong Leaves, commonly call’d 
Berfain. 

15. Trirotium Creticum bitumi- 
nofo fimile, plane inodorum, flore pur- 
pureo. Tourn. Cor. Tretoil of Can- 
dy, refembling the bituminous one, 
but without Smell, with a purple 
Flower. 

16, TRiroLium Creticum elegan- 


tifimum, magno fore. Tourn. Cor. 
The moft beautiful Trefoil of Candy, 
with a large Flower. 

17. TRIFOLIUM amplifimum, fo- 
lio fubrotundo villofo, flore purpura- 
feente. Tourn. Cor. ‘Trefoil with a 
very large roundith hairy Leaf, and 
a purplifh Flower. 

18. TriFotium Orientale altiffi- 
mum, caule fifiulofo, fore albo. Tourn, 
Cor. The talleft Eaftern Trefoil, 
with an hollow Stalk, and a white 
Flower. . 

1g. TrrFoLiuM Orientale majus 
villofifimum, floribus flavefcentibus. 
Tourn. Cor. ‘The greater and more 
hairy Eaftern Trefoil, with yellowifh 
Flowers. 

20. TRIFOLIUM clypeatum argen- 
teum. Alp. Exot. Silvery targete 
fhaped T'refoil. 

21. TRrirolium Apulum annaum, 
calyce veficario. Hort. Pif Annual 
Trefoil of Apulia, with a bladder 
Empalement. 

22. TRIFOLIUM pratenfe birfutum 
majus, flore albo fulphureo feu ochro- 
Jeuco. Raii Syn. Greater hairy Mea- 
dow-trefoil, with a whitifh-yellow 
Flower; commonly known in fome 
Counties by the fimple Name of Tre- 
fil. 

23. Trirotium bitumen redolens. 
C.4.P. Trefoil {melling of Bitu- 
men. 

24. Trirotium bitumen redolens 
anguftifolium ac fempervirens. Boerh. 
Ind. Narrow-leav’d Trefoil fmelling 
of Bitumen. 

25. Prirotium Africanum fruti- 
cans, flsre purpurafcente. H. Am/t. 
African thrubby Trefoil, with a pur- 
plifh Flower. 

The firft of thefe Plants is. greatly 
cultivated in Exglaad for feeding of 
Cattle; and is efteem’dvery profitable, 
becaufe the great Quantity of Cattle 
which this Grafs will maintain, does 
very much enrich all clayey Lands, 
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and prepare them for Corn in two 
or three Years, which is the Length 
of Time which this Crop will con- 
tinue good. 

Tn the Choice of this Seed, that 
which is of a bright-yellowifh Co- 
four, a little inclining to brown, 
fhould be preferr’d ; but the Black 
FejeCted as good for little. : 

Ten Pounds of this Seed’ will be 
fufficient for an Acre of Ground ; 
for if the Plants do net come up 
pretty thick, it will not be worth 
flanding. ‘The Land in which this 
Seed is fown fhould be well plowed, 
and harrow’d very fine; otherwife 
the Seeds will be buried too deep, 
and thereby loft. 

The beft time to fow it is about 
the Beginning of Augu/?, at which 
Seafon the autumnal Rains will bring 
ip the Plants ina fhort time ; where- 
as When the Seeds are fown in the 


' Spring, if it be done very early, 


they are many times burft with Wet 
aiid Cold; and if it be done late, 
they are in Danger of miicarrying 
from Drought ; whereas in Autumin, 
When the Ground has been warm’d 
by the Summer’s Heat, the Rains 
then falling do greatly promote the 
Vegetation of Seeds and Plants. 
This Seed fhould be harrow’d in 


- with Bufhes ; for if it be done with 


2 common Harrow, they will be 
bury’d too deep. 

Moft People have recommended 
the fowing of this Seed with feveral 
Sorts of Corn ; but if it be fown at 
the Seafon before directed, it will be 
much better, if fown alone; for the 
Corn prevents the Growth of the 
Piants until it is reaped, and taken 


of the Ground ; fo that one whole 


Seafon is loft; and many times, if 


there be'a great Crop of Corn upon 


the Ground, it fpoils the Clover; fo 
that it is hardly worth fanding ; 
qwhercas, in the Way before directed, 


- Grafs will be fit to cut; when the 
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the Plants will have good Root be 
fore Winter; and in the Spring will 
come on much fafter than that which 
was fown the Spring before undér. 


Corn. 
About the Middle of May this 


fliould be great Care taken in make- 
ing it; for it will require a gr at 
deal more Labour and Time to diy 
than common Grafs, and will thrink 
into lefs Compafs; but if it be not 
too rank, it will make extraordinary 
rich Food for Cattle. The time for + 
cutting it is when it begins to flow. 
er ; for if it ftands much longer, the» 
lower Part of the Stems will begin | 
to dry, whereby it will make a lefs » 
Quantity of Hay, and that not fo 
well flavour’d. a 
Some People cut three Crops in | 
one Year of this Grafs; but the beft — 
Way is, to cut but one in the Spring, © 
and feed it the remaining Part of the 
Year; whereby the Land will be en-_ 
rich’d, and the Plants will grow | 
much ftronger. : 4 
Oné Acre of this Grafs will feed - 

as many Cattle as four‘or five Acres” 
of common Grafs: bnt great Care © 
fhould be taken of the Cattle when 
they are firft put into it, left it burft — 
them. To prevent which, fome tarn — 
them in for a few Hours only at_ 
firft, and fo ftint them 4s to Quan- ~ 
tity ; and this by degrees, letting 
them at firft be only one Hour in the” 
Middle of the Day, when there isno 
Moifture upon the Grafs, and fo — 
every Day {offer them to remain a 
Jongér time, until they are fully fea- _ 
fon’d to it: but great Care fhould © 
be had never to turn them in to this © 
Food in wet Weather; or if they 
have béen for fome time accuftom’d — 
to this Food, it will be proper ny. 
turn them out at Night in wer Wea- — 
ther, and let them have Hay, which . 
will prevent the ill Conlin ae 
OM : this 
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is Food: but there are fome who 
ve Straw to their Cattle while they 
e feeding upon this Grafs, to pre- 
nt the ill Effects of it ; which muft 
t be given them in the Field, be- 
ufe they will not eat it where there 
Plenty of better Food. There are 
hers who fow Rye-grafs amongit 
ir Clover, which they let grow 
gether, in order to prevent the ill 
onfequences of the Cattle feeding 
holly on Clover: but this is nota 
mmendable Way, becaufe the Rye- 
afs will greatly injure the Clover 
its Growth. 
Where the Seeds are defign’d to 
> fav’d, the firft Crop in the Spring 
ould be permitted to ftand until 
e Seeds are ripe, which may be 
10own by the Stalks and Heads 
janging to a brown Colour; then 
fhould be cut in a dry time: and 
hen it is well dry’d, it may be 
yus’d until Winter, when the Seed 
ould be threfh’d out; but if the 
teds are wanted for immediate fow- 
& it may be threfh’d out before it 
hous’d or ftack’d; but then it 
| 


uft be well dry’d, otherwife the 
eds will not quit their Hufks, 

It has been a great Complaint 
ongft the Farmers, that they could 
xt threfh out thefe Seeds without 
reat Labour and Difficulty; which 
take to be chiefly owing to their 
tting the Spring Crop when it 
*gins to flower, and to leave the fe- 
nd Crop for Seed, which ripens fo 
te in Autumn, that there is not 
eat enough to dry the Hufks fuf- 
tiently; whereby they are tough, 
id the Seeds render’d difficult to 
bt out ; which may be intirely re- 
edied by the leaving of the firft 
rop for Seed, as hath been dire¢t- 


| When Cattle are fed with this 
jay, the beit Way 1s, to put it in 
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Racks, otherwife they will. tread 2 
great Quantity of it down with their 
Feet. 

. This Feed is much better for 
moft other Cattle than Milch Cows, 
fo that thefe fhould rarely have any 
of it, left it prove hurtful to them = 
tho’ when it is dry, it is not near io 
injurious to any fort of Cattle as 
when green. 

The fecond and third Sorts grow 
wild in Meadows amongft the Grafs, 
where their Roots will abide many 
Years, and are cut with the Grafs, 
and dry’d for Food: but the third 
Sort is cultivated in divers Parts of 
England; and is one of the beft 
Graffes to make a fine Sward yet 
known. This is commonly call’d 
White Dutch Clover. . 

This is an abiding Plant, whofe 
Branches trail upon the Ground, and 
fend out Roots from every Joint; fo 
that it makes the clofett Sward of 
any of the fown Grafles; and it is 
the {weeteft Feed for all Sorts of 
Cattle yet known: therefore when 
Land is defign’d to be laid down for 
Paiture, with Intent to continue fo, 
there fhould always be a Quantity of 
the Seeds of this Plant fown with 
the Grafs-feeds: the ufual Allowance 
of this Secd is eight Pounds to one 
Acre of Land: but this fhould mever 
be fown with Corn; for if there is 
a Crop of Corn, the Grafs will be 
fo weak under it, as to be {carce 
worth ftanding : but fuch is the Co- 
vetoufnefs of molt Farmers, that 
they will not be prevailed on to al- 
ter their old Cuftom of Jaying down ~ 
their Grounds with a Crop of Corn, 
though they lofe twice the Value of 
their Corn by the Poornefs of the 
Grafs, which never will come to 
a good Sward, and one whole Sea- 
fon is alfo lott; for if this Seed is 
fown in the Spring, there will be a 

Crop 
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Crop of Hay to mow by the Middle 
or Latter-end of Fu/y, and a much 
better After-feed for Cattle the fol- 
lowing Autumn and Winter, than 
the Grafs which is fown with Corn 
will produce the fecond Year. ‘The 


Seed of this Sort may alfo be fown 


with Grafs-{eeds in Autumn, in the 
manner before directed for the com- 
mon red Clover: and this autumnal 
Sewing, if the Seeds grow kindly, 
will afford a good early Crop of Hay 
the following Spring ; and if, after 
the Hay is taken off the Land, the 
Ground is well rolled, it will ‘caufe 
the Clover to mat clofe upon the 
round, and become a thick Sward. 
The Seeds of this White Dutch 
Clover is annually imported from 
Flanders, by the Way of Holland; 
from whence it received the Name 
of Dutch Clover ; not that it is more 
2 Native of that Country than of 
England ; for it is very common in 
moift Paftures in every County in 
England; but the Seeds were never 
collected for fowing here till of late 
Years; nor are there many Perfons 
at prefent here, who fave this Seed, 
altho’ it may be done with the fame 
Care as is practifed for the Red Clo- 
ver; therefore it fhould be recom- 
mended to every Farmer, who is 
defirous to improve his Land, care- 
fully to keep an Acre or two of this 
White Clover for Seeds ; which will 
fave him the Expence of buying of 
the Seeds, which are often fold ata 
great Price; and there will be no 
Want of Sale for any Quantity they 
may have to {pare. 

The fourth Sort is an annual or 
biennial Plant, which perithes as foon 
as the Seeds are ripe. This grows 
wild: in divers Parts of England 
amongft Corn, or upon other arable 
Land ; and is feldom cultivated, un- 
Jefs in Botanic Gardens, it being a 
medicinal Plant. 
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The fifth and fixth Sorts alfo gri 
wild in England; but are often py 
ferv’d in Botanic Gardens for Var} 
ty. The fifth Sort produces Hez|i 
very like a Strawberry, from wher | 
it had its Name; and the fixth S¢ 
has Heads very like Hops, for whi 
Diverfity they are fometimes cul) 
vated in Gardens ; the fixth Sort | 
alfo cultivated in the Fields for fee 
ing of Cattle: this is general 
known under the Title of Hop-trfh 
foil ; but the Seedfmen alfo fell tl 
Seeds for Trefoil, Nonfach, a 
Hop-trefoil; fo that they make 1 
DiftinGtion between thefe three Sori 
and if either is required, they mahi 
no Scruple of felling the Seeds th \ 
have by them; but the twenty- 
cond Sort is what was ufually fows 
by this Name, and is fo now in fom 
Countries: this is a much ftronguR 
Plant than the other, being in Si 
equal to the Red Clover, and of of 
fhort Duration. Of the Hop-cloves: 
there are two Sorts ; one of them} 
a much larger Plant than the other: 
fo is much preferable for Feed : th 
Country-people alfo fow the leaf 
Melilot, under the Title of Nong 
fuch; but this is a low-trailiny 
Plant, continuing but one Year 
the Seeds of this are black, fo may 
be eafily diitinguifhed. ei 

The feventh Sort grows wild # 
Paftures in many Parts of Eng lami 
and is cut with the Hay, as is thé 
common Trefoil; from which it dif 
fers in having longer and narroweb 
Leaves, and the Flowers being of @ 
deeper red Colour. { 

The eighth Sort grows wild 4 
Italy, Spain, and the South of Franceyy: 
from whence the Seeds have beet) 
procur’d by fome Perfons who a | 
Lovers of Botany, and preferve 
Plant in their Gardens for the fake. 
of Variety. This is anannual Plant 
wherefore the Seeds should be fowmy, 
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» Autumn, where the Plants are to 
emain; and in the Spring they mu! 
e kept clear from Weeds, which is 
ll the Culture they require. In May 
ne Plants will flower, and their 
eeds will ripen in Fu/y. The Bran- 
hes of this Sort trail on the Ground, 
: the Flowers are ; :oduc’d on Pe- 
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cles, from the Divifions of the 

all Branches, which are of a 
right-red Colour, and collected in 

all globular Heads. 

The ninth Sort is frequently found 
ild on barren fandy Lands, in feve- 
il Parts of England ; but is not ad- 
litted into Gardens, This Sort has 
zen by fome Perfons propos’d to be 
Itivated for the Improvement of 
arren Land; but as it is a very {mall 
lant, and only an Annual, it is not 
orth the Trial; becaufe the twen- 
r-fecond Sort will thrive on any 
oil where this will grow, and is a 
uch ftronger Plant; and if the 
2eds are permitted to fcatter in the 
anner I have directed, will pro- 
nce a conftant Supply of young 
lants. . 

The tenth Sort grows wild in 
ermany, anid feveral other Parts of 
urope; but is not a Native of this 
lountry. ‘This Plant produces very 
ng Spikes of redifh Flowers, which 
ake a pretty Appearance during 
e time they continue in Beauty. 
this Plant is preferv’d by the Curi- 
us in Botany for the fake of Varie- 
; but is feldom cultivated in other 
ardens. 

The eleventh Sort produces. very 
arrow Leaves, and ilender Spikes 
Flowers, which are of a pale-red 
oleur; and being very {mall, make 
ht an indifferent Appearance. This 
| not a Native of this Country. 

| The twelfth Sort grows wild in 
e South of France, in Italy and 
ctly ; from whence the Seeds have 
sen obtain’d by fome curious Per- 
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fons. This Sort producing farry 
Heads on the Tops of the Stalks, it 
is preferv’d for the fake of Variety. 

The thirteenth Sort, producing 
very beautiful red Flowers, which 
make a fine Appearance, may be 
allowed a Place in fome barren 
Part of the Garden, where few bet- 
ter Things will grow; or if the 
Seeds of chis Kind were preferv'’d in 
Quantity fufficient to fow a fmall 
Field in Sight of an Houle, it would 
afford a very agreeable Profpe& 
when in Flower; and the Grafs is 
as proper Food for Cattle, as the 
common T'refoil ; but this, being an _ 
annual Plant, is not fo proper to 
cultivate in common, becaufe it re- 
guires an annual Culture. 

The fourteenth Sort is cultivated 
in Egypt for feeding of their Cattle; 
and alfo in fome other Eaftern Coun- 
tries. ‘The Seeds of this Sort have 
been brought into Europe by fome 
Perfons who were defirous of having 
it cultivated here for the fame Pur- 
pofes; but this, being an annual 
Plant alfo, is not fo proper as the 
Clover, for the Reafons before given; 
befides, being a tall flender Plant, it 
is very fubject to be beaten down by 
hard Rains, which will greatly da- 
mage it. 

The fifteenth, fixteenth, feven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
Sorts are all of them annual Plants, 
which are preferv’d in fome curious 
Botanic Gardens, for the fake of Va- 
riety ; but are not cultivated for Ufe. 
The Seeds of ali thefe annual Tre- 
foils fhould be fown in Autumn, 
early enough for the Plants to get 


Strength before the Frof comes on; 


for when the Seeds are fown in the 
Spring, they frequently fail; and 
thofe Plants which arife, feldom 
grow to any Magnitude, and rarely 
perfect their Seeds well. Some of 
thefe Sorts, which are remarkable 

for 
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for the Colours of their Flowers, are 
7 . . 
worth propagating in fmall Patches 
in Paddocks where they will af- 
ford an agreeable Variety, if they 
are permitted to flower. 

The twentieth and twenty-firft 
Sorts are alfo annual Plants, which 
are preferv’d in Botanic Gardens for 
Variety ; but they are not caltivatéd 
for Ute. 

The twenty-fecond Sort is fre- 
quently found growing on chalky 
Lands, in feveral Parts of England ; 
and is now cultivated in fome Coun- 
ties, in the fame manner as the com- 
mon Red Clover. This Sort will 
thrive much better than the Red 
Clover, upon dry chalky Lands; fo 
is very proper for fuch Places. It 
will grow full as large as the Red ; 
the Leaves and Stalks are fucculent, 
and the Feed is full as {weet as the 
common Clover. ‘The fimple Title 
of Trefoil is ufually apply’d to this 
Sort; though, as I before obferv’d, 
the Seed{men fell the Hop clover for 
this, whenever it is demanded. 

The twenty-third, twenty-fourth, 
and twenty-fifth Sorts are alfo pre- 
ferv’d in Gardens for Variety ; where 
they are planted'in Pots, and fhel- 
ter’d in Winter amongift other Exo- 
tic Plants; but the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth Sorts will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters in the 
open Air, provided they are planted 
on a dry Soil, and in a warm Situa- 
tion; but the twenty-fifth Sort re- 
quires to be fhelter’d from fevere 
Froft, and to have as much free Air 
as poflible in mild Weather. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated 
either from Seeds, or by planting 
Cuttings of them in the Spring, 
upon a Bed of rich light Earth, 
obferving to water and fhade 
them until-they have taken Root; 
after which they muft be carefully 
clear'd from Weeds during the Sum- 
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mer-feafon ; and in Auguft fome ¢ 
the Plants fhould be taken up, an 
planted in Pots fill’d with light fand: 
Earth; which in Winter fhould b 
plac’d under a common Hot-bec 
frame, where they may have Air. 
mild Weather; but in frofty Wea) 
ther may be fhelter’d with Glaffe: 
Gc. If they are propagated from 
Seeds, thefe fhould be fown towan}™ 
the Latter-end of March upon a Bec 
of light Earth ; and when the Plant 
are come up, they mutt be carefully 
clear’d from Weeds, that they may 
not be overborne thereby; anc 
when they are about four Inche 
high, they fhould be planted eithes 
into Pots, or the Borders where they} 
are to remain ; becaufe if they are 
fuffer’'d to grow very rank before 
they are remov’d, they do not bear 
tranfplanting fo well. Thefe Plants}! 
are preferv’d in Gardens more for |’ 
the fake of Variety, than any rea | 
Beauty, efpecially the two firft;|' 
which fmell fo ftrong of Bitumen, 
when bruifed, as fcarcely to be borne | 
without Uneafinefs. 

TRIOSTEOSPERMUM, Drif 
Tinkar’s Weed, or falfe Ipecacuana, 
The Charaers are; aa 
It hath a tubulous Flower confifs) 
ing of one Leaf, divided into five) 
roundife Segments, and inclofed ina 
five-leav'd Empalement, having ano= 
ther Cup refting on the Embryo; which 
afterward becomes a roundife flefoy 
Fruit, inclofing three hard Seedy 
which are broad at their upper Park 
and narrower at Bottom. i 
We have but one Species of this 
Plant ; viz. ‘| 
TRIOSTEOSPERMUM Jatiore folio, 
fore rutilo. Hort. Elth. Broad-leavd 
Triofteofpermum, with a _ redifhy 
Flower, commonly cali’d Dr. Tim 
har’s Weed, or falfe Ipeeacuana. — 
This Plant is a Native of Nea-! 
England, Virginia, and fome other 
Northern 
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it has been frequently us’d as an 
Emetic, and is commonly tall'd Ipe- 
cacuana. One of the firft Perfons 
who brought it into Ufe, was Dr. 
inkar ; from whence many of the 
Inhabitants have call’d it by the 
Name of Dr. Tizkar’s Weed. - The 
Leaves of this Plant greaily refemble 
thofe of the true Ipecacuana; but 
he Roots are very different: and, 
by the moft authentic Account we 
thave of the true Sort, it differs in 
ower and Fruit from this Piant. 

It grows on low marfhy Grounds, 
near Boffon in New-England, very 
plentifully; where the Roots are 
taken up every Year, and are con- 
inued in Ufe amongft the Inhabit- 
ants of Boffon. 

This Plant is preferv’d in feveral 


hardy enough to thrive in the open 
Air; but it thould be planted ona 
moitt light Soil: for if it isonadry 
Ground, there muft be Care taken 
ito water the Plants conftantly in dry 
Weather, otherwife they will not 
hrive. It may be propagated by 
Seeds, which fhould be fown on a 
‘Border of light Earth, where the 
morning Sun only comes on it; but 
lif thefe Seeds are fown in the Spring, 
hey will remain in the Ground a 
whole Year, before the Plants will 
come up; fo that during this time 
ithe Border muft be conitantly kept 
lear from Weeds; and the follow- 
ng Spring, when the Plants appear, 
they fhould be duly water’d in dry 
‘Weather, which will greatly pro- 
mote the Growth of the Plants. 
hey muft alfo be conftantly kept 
clean from Weeds; which, if per- 
mitted to grow amongft them, will 
foon overbear the Plants while they 
are young; and either quite de- 


Torthern Parts of America; where 


urious Gardens of England, and is. 


firoy the Plants, or fo muca weaken 
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them, that they will not recover in 
a long time. 

The Plants may remain in this 
Seed-borde# until the Michaelmas 
following, when they fhould be care- 
fully taken up, and tranfplanted 
where they are defign’d to remain, 
Some of them fhould be planted in 
Pots, that they may be fhelter’d in 
Winter ; leit thofe which are in the 
full Ground fhould be deflroy’d by 
fevere Froft. 

This Plant may be alfo propaga- 
ted by parting of the Roots. ‘The 
beit Seafon for this Work is in the 
Spring, juft before the Plants begin 
to fhoot, which is commonly about 
the Middle or Latter-end of March - 
but in doing of this, the Roots muft 
not be parted too fmall; for that 
will prevent their flowering ftreng. 
This Plant ufually grows about two 
Feet high, and the Flowers come 
out from the Wings of the Leaves ; 
which, being fmail, make no great 
Figure in a Garden. However, a 
few of the Plants may be allow’da 
Place in fome moiift Wildernefs- 
quarters, where they are not too 
much overfhaded by Trees; where 
they will thrive, and add to the 
Variety, 

This Plant perfects its Seeds in 
this Country every Year; which if 
fown in Autumn, as foon as they are 
ripe, the Plants will come up the fol- 
lowing Spring ; by which means-a 
whole Year will be faved. Thefe 
feedling Plants will not flower until 
the third Year; and then they fel- 
dom grow fo ftrong as the older 
Plants. 

TRIPOLIUM. Vide Afters 

TRITICUM, Wheat. 

The Charagers ‘are ; 

It hath an apetalous Flower, which 
is difposd into Spikes: each fingle 
Flower confifis of many Stamina (or 

Threads), 
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Threads ), which are included in a 
Squamous Flower -cup, which hath 
Awns: the Pointal alfo rifes in the 
Centre, which afterward becomes an 
oblong Seed, which is convex on one 
Side, but hatha Furrow on the other ; 
zs farinaceous, and inclofed by a Coat 
which was before the Flower-cup : 
thefe are produc’d fingly, and are cal- 
ledied in a clofe Spike, being affixed to 
an indented Axis. 
The Species are; 

tr. Triticum hybernum ariftis 
carens. C.B.P. White or Red 
Wheat without Awns. 

2. Triticum /pica & granisru- 
bentibus. Raii Syn. Red Wheat, in 
fome Places call’d Kextifb Wheat. 

3. Triticum pica & granis al- 
bis. Raii Syn, White Wheat. 

4. Triticum ariftis ctrcumvalla- 
tum, granis & {pica rubentibus, glu- 
mis levibus &F fplendentibus. Raii 
Synz. Red-ear’d bearded Wheat. 

5. Triticum fpica willofa qua- 
drata longiore, arifiis munitum. Hift. 
Ox. Cone Wheat. 

6. Triticum arifiatum, pica 
maxima cinericea, glumis hirfutis, 
Raii Syn. Grey Wheat, and in fome 
Places Duckbil Wheat, and Grey 
Pollard. 

-97. TRITICcCUM majus, longiore gra- 
no, glumis foliaceis inclufo, feu Triti- 
cum Polonia didum. Hift. Ox. Polo- 
nian Wheat. 

8. Triticum /pica multiplici, C. 
B.P. Many-ear’d Wheat. 

g. Triticum efivum. C. B.P. 
Summer Wheat. 

10. Triticum fpica hordéi Lon- 
dinenfibus. Raii Syn, Naked Barley, 
vulgo. 

11. Triticum rufum bexaftichon. 


i BD ei cond Wheat: 


12. Triricum femine oblongo, C, 


B. P. Long-grain’d Wheat. 


13. Triticum arifiis longioribus, 
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hpica alba. C.B.P.. White-ear’ 


Wheat. 
I have here mention’d the feveral 
Varieties of this Grain, which have 
been diftinguifh’d by Botanifts ; fome. 
of which 1 take to be only feminal 
Variations, and not diftin@ Species : 
but as many of them are fpecifically 
diftinét, and are cultivated by the: 
Farmers as fuch, I thought it would | 
not be ami{s to enumerate all the Va- 
rieties. | 
The fix Sorts firft-mention’d are 
what I have commonly obferv’d 
growing in divers Parts of England; 
but the Cone Wheat is generally pre- 
ferr’d, as having a larger Ear, and. 
fuller Grain, than any other Sort: 
but fome of the Sorts will thrive beft 
on ftrong Land, and others on a light 
Soil; fo that the great Skill of the 
Farmer is in adapting the Sort of 
Wheat which is the beft for his 
Land. ¥ 
The Polonian Wheatis very feldom 
cultivated in Exg/and, though fome — 
Years fince it was in great Requeft in” 
Oxford/ire, where it was much cule 
tivated; but for what Reafon it was 
neglected, I could never learn. 
The eighth Sort is much more” 
common in /taly and Sicily than any © 
other; but it is feldom cultivated 
here.’ I have feen fome Stalks of” 
this Wheat with feven Ears on them; © 
but they have frequently three or 
four Ears. In wet Seafons this Sort ? 
of Corn is fubje& to be laid down,” 
from the Weight of the Ears being © 
too great for the Straw to fupport. 
The Summer Wheat was alfo™ 
much more cultivated in England ~ 
fome Years paft, than at prefent. | 
This Sort was ufually fown in the” 
Spring of the Year, at the fame Sea- 
fon with Barley; and it generally 
ripen’d as foon as the Wheat which™ 
vas fown in the Autumn ; fo that in] 
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very fevere’ Winters, when the other 
Sorts of Wheat have been deftroy’d, 
this Sort has been fown upon the 
Land, and has fucceeded very well: 
but the Grain of this being much 
thinner, it doth not produce near fo 
much Flour as many of the other 
Sorts; for which eafon it has been 
neglected of late Years. : 
_ The tenth Sort is not much culti- 
vated at prefent in England, the 
Grain being thin, and the Flour of 
it is but coarfe. This is very hardy, 
and will grow upon any Soil. 

_ The fix-rowed Wheat is alfo lefs 
common than, many other Sorts in 
England. The Ears of this are but 
hort, and have each fix Rows of 
Grain in them. [ have obferv’d fome 
ields of this Corn in Kent fome 
ears paft. 

The twelfth Sort is cultivated in 
many Parts of England. ‘The Grain 
of this is pretty long, but not fo full 
as that of fome other Sarts ; and it 
has a much greater Quantity of 
Chaff.. I have feen fome Fields of 
it in Sufex ; and it is alfo much cul- 
tivated in Wales. The Awns of this 
ort are as long as thofe of Rye; fo 
that at a little Diftance it may be 
aken for Rye while it is in Ear. 

| But of all the Sorts, I think the 
irk, fourth, and fifth, are the beft 
yorth cultivating in this Country, as 
eing very hardy, and affording a 
eater Quantity of Flour than the 
sft: though I know fome Perfons 
refer the third to either, on account 
f the extreme Whiteneis of its Ears. 
ome Perfons efteem the bearded 
Theat, becaufe they think itis not fo 
abject to Mildew as the Sorts with- 
t Awns; but of this I think there 
no Certainty ; for moft of the Far- 
sers near London prefer the coned 
/heat to any other. 

§ The Seafon for fowing of Wheat 
‘in the Autumn, in moiit Weather. 
Vou. III. 
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In the Down-countries the Farmers 
begin fowing of their Wheat in Aw- 
guft, if there happens Rain; fo that 
when they are in their Harvett, if 
the Weather ftops them, they employ 
their People in fowing: for if-the 
Corn is not forward in the Autumn, 
fo as to cover the Ground before 
Winter, it feldom fucceeds well on 
thofe dry Lands; efpeciaily if the 
Spring fhould prove dry. But in the 
low ftrong Lands, if they get theit 
Wheat into the Ground by the Mid- 
dle of November, the Farmers think 
they are in good Seafon: but fome- 
times it fo happens, from the Bad- 
nefs of the Seafon, that in many 
Places the Wheat is not fown tll 
Chrifimas, or after; but this late- 
fown Wheat is fubject to run toa 
much to Straw, efpecially if the 
Spring fhould prove moift. 

The ufual Allowance of Seed- 
wheat to one Acre of Land, is three 
Bufhels ; but from repeated Experi- 
ments, it has been found, that half 
that Quantity is fufficient: therefore, 
if the Farmers have regard to their 
own Intereft, they fhould fave this 
Expence of Seed, which amounts to 
a confiderable Articlein large Farms, 
efpecially when it is to be purchas’d; 
which moft of the fkilful Farmers do, 
at leait every other Year, by way of 
Change; for they find, that ‘the 
Seeds continued jong upon the fame 
Land will not fucceed fo well, as 
when they procurea Change of Seeds 
from a diftant Country. And the 
fame is practis’d by the Hufbandmen 
of the Low-Countries, who common- 
ly procure frefh Seeds from Sicily 
every fecond or third Year; which 
they find fucceed better with them, 
than the Seeds of their own Coun- 


try. In the Choice of the Seeds, — 


particular regard fhould be had to 
the Land upon which it grew; for if 
it is light Land, the Wheat which 
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grew upon ftrong Land is the beft; 
and fo vice verfa. 

There have been fome Perfons in 
England curious enough to procure 
their Seed-wheat from Szci/y, which 
has fucceeded very well; but the 
Grain of this has prov’d too hard 
for our Englifh Mills to grind, which 
has occafion’d their neglecting to 
procure their Seeds from thence; 
nor do I think there can be much 
Advantage in procuring the Seeds 
from Abroad, fince the Lands of 
England are {o various, as to afford 
as much Change. of Seeds as will be 
neceffary : and the lefs we purchafe 
from Abroad, the greater will be 
the Saving to the Public; fo that it 
fhould be the Bufinefs of  fkilful 
Farmers to want as few Seeds as pof- 
fible ; fince, by Exchange with each 
other, they may fo contrive, as not 
to part with ready Money for any 
Seeds. 

The Produce of an Acre of Wheat 
is various, according to the Good- 
nefs of the Soil. In fome of the 
fhallow Down-lands, where there 
have been near four Bufhels of Corn 
fown, I have known the Produce 
not double of the Seed: but when 
this is the Cafe, the Farmer had 
much better let his Land lie wafte, 
fince the Produce will not defray the 
Expence; fo that more than the 
Rent of the Land is loft. And al- 
though thefe Sort of Crops are fre- 
quent on fuch Lands, yet fuch is the 
Paffion for plowing among the 
Hufbandmen at prefent, that if they 
were not reftrain’d by their Land- 
lords, they would introduce the 
Plough into every Field, notwith- 
ftanding they are fure to lofe by it. 

But although the Produce of thefe 
poor, Downs is fo f{mall, as before 
related; yet upon good Land, 
where the Corn has ftood thin upon 
the Ground, I have known eight 
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Quarters reaped from an Acre, over 
the whole Field, and fometimes m 
more: and I have been inform’d 
by Perfons of great Credit, that on 
good Land, which was drill’d, and 
manag’d with the Horfe-hoe, they 
have had twelve Quarters from an 
Acre of Land; which is a great 
Produce: and this is with greater 
Certainty, it the Seafons prove bad, 
than can be expected by the common 
Hufbandry. 
TRIUMFETTA. 
The Chara&ers are; 
It hath a Flower confifting y fe 
veral Petals, which are placed cine 
cularly, and expand in form of a Rofes 
from whofe Empalement arifes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomes 
hard fpberical burry Fruit, inclofing 
four angular Seeds. 4 
The Species are; 
1. TRIuMFETTA frudu echinate 
racemofo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 'Trium 
fetta with a burry-branching Frui¢, 
z.TriumrettTa frudu echinalt 
racemofo, minor. Millar. Sma 3 
Triumfetta, with a seekers. ag 
Fruit, ° : 
The firft of thefe Plants is ver 
common in the Ifland of Jamaica 
and feveral other Parts of America 
but the fecond Sort is more rare, be 
ing found but in few Places. Ti 
Seeds of this Kind were fent to Eg 
land by Mr. Robert Millar, who di 
cover'd the Plant on the North Si 
of the Ifland of Famaica. 4 
Thefeare both very tender Plant 
fo mut be preferv’d in the warme 
Stoves, otherwife they will not lit 
thro’ the Winter in this Count 
They are propagated by Seeds,whig 
muft be fown on an Hot-bed eal 
in the Spring ; and when the Plan 
are come up, they fhould be ea 
tran{fplanted into a feparate Pot fill 
with frefh light Earth, and the 
plung’d into a moderate a. bed ¢ 
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‘Tanners Bark , and fhaded from the 
Sun until they have taken new 
Root ; after which time, they muft 
be treated in the fame manner as 
hath been direéted for other tender 
Exotic Plants. During the Sum- 
mer-feafon the Plants may remain 
in this Hot-bed; but in Autumn 
they muft be remov’d into the Stove, 
and plung’d into the Bark-bed, ob- 
ferving to refrefh them often with 
ater; in very cold Weather it muft 
ot be given to them in large Quan- 
tities. If the Plants live through 
the Winter, they will flower the fol- 
lowing Fune ; fo will ripen their 
deeds in September ; but the Plants 
may becontinued two orthree Years, 
srovided they are carefully ma- 
aag’d. 
| The Flowers of thefe Plants are 
mall, and of a yellowColour, fome- 
hat like thofe of Agrimony ; for 
yhich the Plant has been by fome 
anged under that Genus. Thefe 
lowers are produc’d in Bunches at 
ne Extremity of the Shoots ; but 
3 they are not very beautiful, they 
re feldom preferv’d but in fuch 
ardens where Variety is chiefly 
tended. 


em becomes woody. ‘Toward the 
Op it divides into feveral Branches, 
ich of which produces a Spike, or 
anch of Flowers. The Leaves of 
is Sort are pretty large, and fhap’d 
ce thofe of the larger Malvinda. 
The fecond Sort feldom rifes more 
an three Feet high, and has fmaller 
eaves than the firft. The Stem of 
s Sort is woody ; but it doth not 
anch fo much as the former, and 
an every refpect a much lefs Plant 
an that. 

'TUBEROSE. Vide Polyanthes, 
‘TULIPA, Tulip. 

) The Charaders are; « 
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It hath a Lily-flower, compos'd, for 
the moft part, of fix Leaves, foaped 
Somewhat like a Pitcher : the Pointal, 
which arifes in the Middle of the 
Flower, furrounded with Stamina, 
afterward becomes an oblong Fruit, 
which opens into three Parts, is di- 
vided into three Cells, and full of plain 
Seeds, which reft upon one another in 
a double Row: to thefe Marks muft 
be added, A coated Root, with Fibres 
in the lower Part. 

It would be to little Purpofe to 
enumerate the feveral Varieties of 
thefe Flowers, which may be feen in 
one good Garden, fince there is no 
End of their Numbers; and what 
fome People may value at a confi- 
derable Rate, others reject; and as 
there are annually a great Quantity 
of new Flowers obtain’d from Breed- 
ers, thofe which are old, if they 
have not very good Properties to re- 
commend them, are thrown out, and 
defpis’d: I fhall therefore point out 
the Properties of a good Tulip, ac- 
cording to the CharaCteriftics of the 
beft Florifts of the prefent Age. 1. 
It fhould havea tall flrong Stem. 
2. The Flower fhould confift of fix 
Leaves, three within, and three with- 
out; the former ought to be larger 
than thelatter. 3. Their Bottom 
fhould be proportion’d to theirTop, 
and their Upper - part fhould be 
rounded off, and not terminate in a 
Point. 4. Thefe Leaves, when 
open’d, fhould neither turn inward, 
nor bend outward ; but rather fland _ 
erect ; and the Flower fhould be of — 
a middling Size, neither over-large, , 
nor too fmall. 5.The Stripes fhould 
be fmall and regular, arifing from 
the Bottom of the Flower; for if 
there are any Remains of the former 
feif-colour’d Bottom, the Flower is 
in Danger of lofing its Stripes again. 
The Chives fhould not be yellow, | 
but of a brown Colour, When. a_ 
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Flower has all thefe Properties, it is 
efteem’d a good one. 

Tulips are generally divided into 

three Claffes, according to their Sea- 
fons of Flowering ; as Precoces, or 
early Blowers ; Medza’s, or middling 
Blowers ; and Serotines, or late 
Blowers: but there is no Occafion 
for making any more Diftinétions 
than two, viz.Early and Late Blow- 
ers. 
The early- blowing Tulips are not 
near fo fair, nor rife half fo high, as 
the late ones; but are chiefly valu- 
ed for appearing fo early in the 
Spring ; fome of which will flower 
the Beginning of February, if plant- 
ed near a Wall, Pale, Hedge, or 
other Shelter : and the others fuc- 
ceed them ; fo that they keep 
flowering until the general Seafon 
for thefe Flowers is come, which is 
toward the End of 4pri/. 

The Roots of the early-blowing 
Tulips fhould be planted the Begin- 
ning of September in a warm Border, 
near a Wall, Pale, or Hedge; be- 
caufe if they are put into an open 
Spot of Ground, their Buds are in 
Danger of fuffering by morning 
Frofts in the Spring. The Soil for 
thefe fhould be renew’d every Year, 
where People intend to have them 
fair. The beft Soil for this Purpofe 
js that which is taken from a light 
fandy Pafture, with the Turf rotted 
amongft it ; and to this fhould be 
added a fourth Part of Sea-fand. 
This Mixture may be laid about ten 
Inches deep, which will be fufficient 
for thefe Roots, which need not be 
planted more than four or five Inches 
deep at moft. The Off-fets fhould 
not be planted amongft the blowing 
Roots, but in a Border by them- 
felves; where they may be planted 
pretty clofe together, efpecially if 
they are fmall; but thefe fhould be 

taken up when their Leaves decay, 
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in the fame manner as_ the blowin 
Roots ; otherwife they would r 
if the Seafon fhould prove very wet; 
for thefe are not fo hardy as the late 
Blowers, nor do they increafe half fe 
faft as thofe; fothat a greater Care 
is requir'd to preferve the Off-fets 0: 
them. 

When thefe Tulips come up if 
the Spring, the Earth upon the Sur. 
face of the Borders fhould be gently 
ftirr’d, and clear’d from Weeds ; an¢ 
as the Buds appear, if the Seafon 
fhould prove very fevere, it will bi 
of great Service to cover them witl 
Mats; for want of which man 
times they are blighted, and thei 
Flowers decay before they blow 
which is often injurious to thei 
Roots, as is alfo the cropping of t 
Flowers, fo foon as they are blown 
becaufe their Roots, which af 
form'd new every Year, are not a 
that time arriv’d to their full Mz 
nitude, and are hereby depriv’d a 
their proper Nourifhment. 5 

If, when thefeFlowers are blows 
the Seafon fhould prove very warm 
it will be proper to fhade them wit 
Mats, &%c. in the Heat of the Day 
as alfo, if the Nights are frofty, th 
fhould be in like manner cover" 
whereby they may be preferv’d 
long timein Beauty; but when the 
Flowers are decay’d, and their See 
veffels begin to {well, they fhould: 
broken off juft at the Top of | 
Stalks ; becaufe if they are pert 
ted to feed, it will injure theRoot 

When the Leaves of thefe Flo 
ers are decay’d (which will be befe 
the late Blowers are out of Flowe 
their Roots fhould be taken up, : 
fpread upon Mats in a fhady Pla 
todry ; after which they fhould 
clear’d from their Filthyand put 
in a dry Place, where the Vert 
cannot come to them, until the S 
fon for planting them again ; be 
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very careful to preferve every Sort 
-feparate, that you may know how to 
_difpofe of them atthe time for plant- 
ing them again; becaufe it is the 
better way to plant all the Roots of 
each Sort together (and not to 
intermix them, as is commonly pra- 
€tis’d in moft other Kinds of Flow- 
ers); for as there are few of them 
which blow at the fame time, fo, 
when the feveral Roots of one Sort 
are fcatter’d through a whole Bor- 
_der,they make but an indifferentAp- 
| pearance: whereas, when twenty or 
thirty Roots of the fame Sorts are 
plac’d together, they will all flower at 
the fame time, and afford a more 
| agreeable Profpect. 

The feveral Sorts of thefe early- 
blowing Tulips rife to different 
| Heights in theirStems,fo that {carce- 
ly any two of them flower to an 
equal Height. The Duke Van 
Toll, being one of the firft that ap- 
|pears in the Spring, is generally ve- 
jry fhort-italk’d ; and fo the other 
\Sorts, in proportion to their Earli- 
nefs, are fhorter than thofe which 
fucceed them ; and the late-blowing 
\Kinds are all of them confiderably 
llonger in their Stems than any of 
ithe Precoces, or early Blowers ; fo 
that when they are confufedly mix’d 
together, they make a very indiffer- 
Jent Appearance, 
| The late-blowing Tulips are ge- 
erally obtain’d from Breeders ; 
vhich is a Term apply’d to all fuch 
Fiowers as are produc’d from Seeds, 
Which are of one Self-colour, and 
have good Bottoms and Chives : 
hefe, in time, break into various 
Peautiful Stripes, according to the 
Ground of their former Self-colour; 
put this muft be intirely thrown off, 
otherwife they don’t efteem a Flow- 
er well broken. 
| Of thefe Breeders there hath been 
A great Variety brought into Exg- 
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land from Flanders of late Years, 
which is the grand Nurfery for moft 
Sorts of bulbous-rooted Flowers ; 
but there are fome curious Perfons 
who have lately obtain’d many va- 
Juable Breeders from Seed fown in 
England : and doubtlefs, were we as 
induftrious to fow the Seeds of thefe | 
Flowers as the People of France and 
Flanders, we might in a few Years 
have as great a Variety as is tobe 
found in any Part of Europe ; for 
altho’ it is fix or feven Years from 


‘the Sowing before the Flowers blow, 


yet, if after the firft Sowing there is 
every Year afresh Parcel fown,when 
the feven Years are expir’d, there 
will be conftantly a Succeflion of 
Roots to flower every Year ; which 
will reward the Expectation, and 
keep up the Spirit of raifing: but 
it is the Length of Time at firft, 
which deters moft People from the 
Beginning of this Work. 

‘The manner of propagating thefe 
Flowers from Seeds is as follows: 
You fhould be careful in the Choice 
of the Seed, without which there can 
be little Succefs expected. The beft 
Seed is that which is faved from 
Breeders which have all the good 
Properties before related ; for the 
Seeds of ftriped Flowers feldom pro- 
duce any thing that is valuable. ) 

The beft Method to obtain good 
Seeds is, to make Choice of a Parcel 
of fuch breeding Tulip-roots as you 
would fave Seeds from, and place 
them in a feparate Bed from the other 
Breeders, in a Part of the Garden, 
where they may be fully expos'd to 
the Sun, obferving to plant them at 
leaft nine Inches deep; for if they 
are planted ‘too fhallow, their Stems 
are apt to decay before their Seed is 
perfected. 

Thefe Flowers fhould alwavs be | 
expos'd to the Weather ; forif they 
are fhaded with Mats, or any other 
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Covering, it will prevent their per- 
fecting the Seed. About the Mid- 
dle of Fuly (a little fooner or later, 
as the Summer is hotter or colder) 
the Seeds will be fit to gather ; 
which may be known by theDrinefs 
of their Stalks,and the Opening of 
the Seed-veffels ; at which time it 
may becut off, and preferved in the 
Pods until the Seafon for fowing it ; 
_ being careful to put it up in a dry 
Place, otherwife it will be fubje& to 
mould, which will render it good 
for little. ) 
Having fav’d 2 Parcel of good 
Seed, about the Beginning of Septem- 
ber is the bet Seafon for fowing it ; 
when there fhould be provided a 
Parcel of fhallow Seed-pans orBoxes, 
which fhould have Holes in their 
Bottoms, to let the Moifture pafs 
off ; thefe muft be fill’d with freth 
fandy Earth, laying the Surface 
very even, upon which the Seeds 
fhould be fown as regularly as poffi- 
ble, that they may not lie upon each 
other: then there-fhould be fome of 
the fame light fandy Earth fifted 
over them, about halfan Inch thick. 
"Thefe Boxes or Pans fhould be plac’d 
where they may have the morning 
Sun till Eleven of the Clock, in which 
Situation they may remain until 
O&cber 3 at which time they fhould 
be remov’d into a more open Situa- 
tion, where they may enjoy the Be- 
nefit of the Sun all the Day, and be 
fhelter'd from the North Winds, 
where they fhould remain during 
the Winter-feafon ; but in the Spring, 
when the Plants are up, they fhould 
“be again remov’d to their firft Situa- 
tion ; and if the Seafon fhould be 
dry, they muft be refrefh’d withWa- 
‘ter, while the Plants remain green ; 
but as foon as their Tops begin to 
decay, there muft be no more given 
them, left it rot their tender Bulbs ; 
therefore the Boxes fhould he placed 
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in a fhady Situation during the Sum- 
mer-feafon ; butnot under the Drip 
of Trees. ye 

Thefe Plants, at their firft Ap-— 
pearance, have very narrow grafly 
Leaves, very like thofe of Onions, 
and come up with bending Heads, | 
in the fame manner as they do ; fo 
that Perfons who are unacquainted — 
with them, may pull them up inftead © 
ofGrafs, whilft they are very young, 
before their Leaves are a little more 
expanded, which is rarely perform’d — 
the firft Year; for they feldom ap- 7 
pear before the Middle of March, 
and they commonly decay about” 
the Latter-end of May, or the Begin-" 
ning of Zune, according as the Sea- 
fon is hotter or colder. 

The Weeds and Mofs fhould alfo 
be clear’d off from the Surface of 
the Earth in the Boxes, and a little 
frefh Earth fifted over them foon af= 
ter their Leaves decay, which will) 
be of great Service to the Roots, 
Thefe Boxes fhould be conftantly 
kept clear from Weeds; which if 
permitted to grow therein, when 
they are up, their Roots will be apt’ 
to draw theBulbs out of theGround,” 
At Michaelmas they fhould be frefh- 
earth’d again; and as the Winter 
comes on, they muft be again re- 
mov’d into the Sun as before, and 
treated in the fame manner, until 
their Leaves decay in the Spring ; 
when the Bulbs fhould be carefully 
taken up, and planted in Beds of 
frefh fandy Earth, which fhould 
have Tiles laid under them, to pre- 
vent the Roots from fhooting down- 
ward ; which they often do when 
there is nothing to ftop them, and 
thereby they are deftroy’d. The 
Earth of thefe Beds fhould be about 
five Inches thick upon the Tiles, 
which will be fufficient for nourifh 
ing thefe Roots while they are 
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~The Diftance which thefe young 
Bulbs fhould be allow’d, need not 
be more than two Inches, nor fhould 
they be planted above two Inches 
deep ; but toward the End of O/o- 
ber, it will be proper to cover the 
Beds over with a little frefh Earth, 
| about an Inch deep ; which will pre- 
ferve the Roots from the Froft, and 
prevent Mofs or Weeds from grow- 
‘ingoverthem. But if the Winter 
fhould be very fevere, it will be 
proper to cover the Beds either with 
Mats or Peas-haulm, to prevent the 
Froft from entering the Ground ; 
becaufe thefe Roots are much ten- 
derer while young, than they are af- 
ter they have acquir’d Strength. 

_ In the Spring the Surface of the 
sround fhould be gently ftirr’d, to 
make it clean, before the Plants 
come up ; and if the Spring fhould 
prove dry, they muft be frequently 
refreth’d withWater, during the time 
jof their Growth ; but this muft not 
ibe given to them in great Quanti- 
ties, left it rot their tender Bulbs ; 
and when the Leaves are decay’d, 
he Weeds fhonld be taken off, and 
é Beds cover’d with frefh Earth ; 
which fhould alfo be repeated again 
in Autumn. 

In thefe Beds the Bulbs may re- 
maintwo Years; during which time 
they maft be conftantly kept clear 
from Weeds, and in Spring andAu- 
tumn frefh-earth’d, in the manner al- 
ready directed’; after which the 
ulbs muft be taken up, and planted 
into frefh Beds, at four Inches afun- 
jer, and as many deep, where they 
may remain two Years more; du- 
ring which time they fhould have the 
ame Culture as before: and after 
hat, the Bulbs being large enough 
;0 blow, they fhould be taken up, 
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afual Diftance, andin the fame man- 
er as old Roots; where when they 
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and planted in frefh Beds at the. 
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flower, fuch of them as are worthy to 
be preferv’d fhould be mark’d with 
Sticks ; and at the Seafon for take- 
ing up the Bulbs, they mutt be fepa- 
rated from the others, in order to 
be planted as Breeders in different 
Beds ; but you fhould by no means 
throw out the reft, until they have 
flower’d two or three Years; be- 
caufe it is impoffible to judge exa&ly 
of their Value in lefs time; for ma- 
ny which at firft flowering appear 
beautiful, will afterwards degene- 
rate, fo as to be of littleValue ; and 
others, which did not pleafe at firft, 
will many times improve ; fo that 
they fhould be preferv’d until their 
Worth can be well judg’d of. 

In this Method many Sorts of 
new Breeders will be annually rais’d, 
from which there will always be 
fine Flowers broken ; which, being 
the Produce of a Perfon’s own Sow- 
ing, will be greatly valued, becaufe 
they are not in other Hands, which 
is what enhances the Price of all 
Flowers ; and it has been intirely 
owing to this Method of raifing 
new Flowers, that the Dutch have 
been fo famous ; amongft whom the 
Paffion for fine Tulips did fome 
time reign ‘0 violently, that many 
of the Florifts near Haer/em have of 
ten given an hundred Ducats for 
one fingle Root ; -which Extrava- 
gance was the Occafion of an Order 
being made by the States, to limit 
the utmoft Price that fhould be after- 
ward given for any Tulip-root,were 
it ever fo fine. . 

Having thus given an Account of 
the Method of raifing thefe Flowers 
from Seeds, | fhall now proceed to 
the Management of thefe Roots 
which are termed Breeders, fo as to 
have fome of them every Year break 
outinto fine Stripes. ‘ 

There are fome who pretend to 
have a Secret how to make any Sort 
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Of Breeders break into Stripes when- 
€ver they pleafe ; but this, I dare fay, 
is without Foundation: for from 
many Experiments which I have 
made in this Kind, I never could 
find any Certainty of this Matter : 
all that can be done by Art, is, to 
fhift the Roots every Year into frefh 
Earth, and a different Situation, by 
which Method I have had very good 
Succefs. 

The Earth of thefe Beds fhould be 
every Year different; for although 
it is generally agreed, that lean hun- 
gry frefh Earth doth haften their 
breaking, and caufe their Stripes to 
be the finer, and more beautiful ; 


_ yet, if they are every Year planted 


in the fame Sort of Soil, it will not 
have fo much Effect on them, as if 
they.were one Year planted in one 
Sort of Earth, and the next Year in 
avery different one, as 1 have feve- 
ral times experienc’d. 

The beft Compofi for thefe Roots 
is a third Part of frefh Earth from a 


- good Pafture, which fhould have the 


Sward rotted with it; a third Part of 
Sea-fand, and the other Part fifted 


-Lime-rabbifh : thefe fhould be all 
mix’d together fix or eight Months 


at leaft before it is us’d, and fhould 


be frequently turned, in order to 
mix the Parts well together. With 


this Mixture the Beds fhould be 
made about two Feet deep, after 
the following manner: After the old 
Earth is taken from out of the Bed 
to the Depth intended, then fome of 


‘the frefh Earth fhould be put in 


about eighteen Inches thick : this 
fhould be levell’d exaétly, and. then 
Lines drawn.each Way of the Bed, 
chequerwile : at fix Inches Diftance, 
upon the Centre of each Crofs, 


_ faould be plac’d the Tulip-roots, in 


an upright Pofition ; and after hav- 
jng finith’d the Bedin this manner,the 
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Earth muft be fill’d in, fo as to raife 
the Bed fix or eight Inches higher ; 
obferving, in doing this, not to dif- 
place any of the Roots, and alfo to 
lay the Top of the Beds a little” 
rounding, to throw off the Water. ¥ 

There are many Perfons who are | 
fo carelefs in planting their Tulip.” 
roots, asonly to dig and level the ~ 
Beds well, and then witha blunt 
Dibble to make Holes, into which ~ 
they put the Roots, and then fill up” 
the Holes with aRake: but this is’ 
by no means a good Method; for 
the Dibble, in making the Holes, 
prejles theEarth clofely on eachSide, 
and at the Bottom, whereby the) 
Moifture is often detain’d fo long 
about the Roots as to rot them ; be 
fides, the Earth being hard at the 
Bottom of the Bulbs, they can’t fo 
eafily emit their Fibres; which muft” 
certainly prejudice the Roots. ' 

Thefe Beds fhould be funk, more 
or lefs, below the Surface, according 
to the Moifture or Drinefs of the 
Soil ; for the Roots fhould be fo ele 
vated as never to have the Wate 
ftand near them long, which is very 
apt torotthem: fo that where the 
Soil is very wet, it will be proper to 
Jay fome Lime-rubbifh under the 
Earth, in order to drain off the Wet, 
and the Beds fhould be intirely rais’d 
above the Level of the Ground ; but 
to prevent their falling down into 
theWalks, after Froft, or hardRains, 
it will be proper to raife the Paths 
between them, either with Sea-coal” 
Afhes or Rubbihh, eight or ten Inch-— 
es. which will fupport the Earth of 
the Beds ; and thefe Paths may flope” 
at each End from the Middle, which” 
will caufe the Water to run off as it 
falls. But where the Soil is dry, 7 
the Beds may be funk eighteen or” 
twenty Inches below the, Surface ; 
for in fuch Places the Beds need not — 
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be more than four Inches above the 
Surface, which will be Allawance 
enough for their fettling. 

_ During the Winter-feafon there 
will be no farther Care requir’d : the 

~ Roots, being planted thus deep, will 
be inno Danger of fuffering by or- 
dinary Frofts in Winter ; but if it 
fhould prove very fevere, fome rot- 
ten Tan or Peas-haulm may be laid 
over the Beds, to keep out the Froit; 
but in the Spring, when their Leaves 
begin to appear above-ground, the 
Earth upon theSurface of the Beds 
Should be ftirr’d to clear it from 
Weeds, Mofs, &c. and when the 
Flower-buds begin to come up, they 
fhould be guarded from Froft, other- 

wife they are very fubject to blight 
and decay foon after they appear ; 
but they need only be cover’d in fuch 
Nights when there is an Appearance 
of Froft ; for at all other times they 
fhould have as much open Air as 
poflible, without which they will 
draw up weak, and produce very 
{mall Flowers. 

When thefe Breeders are in Flow- 
er, you fhould carefully examine 
them, to fee if any of them have 
broken into beautiful Stripes ; which 
if you obferve, ae fhould be a 
Stick put into the Ground, by every 
fuch Root, to mark them, that they 
may be feparated from the Breeders, 
to plant amongft the ftriped Flow- 
ers the following Year: but you 
fhould carefully obferve, whether 
they have thrown off their former 
Colour intirely ; as alfo when they 
decay, to fee if they continue beauti- 
ful to the laft,and not appear fmear- 
ed over with the original Colour ; in 
both which Cafes they are very fub- 
ject to go back to their old Colour 
the next Year. But if their Stripes 
are diftin&t and clear to the Bottom, 
and continue fo to the laft (which is 
what the Florifts call dyeing well), 
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there is no great Danger of their re- 
tnrning back again, as hath been by 
fome confidently reported : forifone 
of thefe Flowers is quite broken (as 
it is term’d), it will never fofe its 
Stripes; tho’ fometimes they will . 
blow much fairer thanat others, and 
the Off-fets will be often more beau- 
tiful than the old Roots. 

There is nothing more to be ob- 
ferv’d in the Culture of ftripedFlow- 
ers, than what has been directed for 
Breeders, excepting that thefe fhould 
bearch’d over with tall Hoops. and 
Rails, that they may be fhaded from 
the Sun in the Day-time, and pro- 
te&ted from frong Winds, hard 
Rains, and frofty Mornings ; other- 
wife the Flowers will continue but 
a fhort time in Beauty ; but where 
thefe Inftructions are duly follow- 
ed, they may be preferv’d in Flower 
a full Month, which is as long as 
moft other Flowers continue. . 

After the Flowers are faded, their 
Heads fhould be broken off,to pre- 
vent their feeding : forif this is not 
obferv’d, theywill not flower near fo 
well the following Year ; and this 
will caufe their Stems to decay 
fooner than otherwife they would 


do; fo that their Roots may be taken © on 


up early in une; for they fhould 
not remain in the Ground long after 
their Leaves are decay’d. In take- 
ing thefe Roots out of the Ground, 
you muit be very careful not to 
bruife or cut them, which will en- 
danger their rotting ; and, if pofii- 
ble, it fhould be done a Day or two 
after Rain. Thefe Roots maf be 
clear’d from their old Covers, and- 
all Sorts of Filth, and fpread upon 
Mats in a fhady Place to dry ; after 
which they fhould be petupinadry © 
Place, where Vermin can’t get to 
them, obferving to keep every Sort 
feparated ; but they fhould not be 
kept tco clole from the Air, nor fuf- 
ferd 
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fer’d to lie in Heaps together, left 
they fhould grow mouldy ; after 
which they commonly rot when they 
areplanted again. _ 

The Off-fets of thefe Roots,which 
are not large enough to produce 
Flowers the fucceeding Year, fhould 
bealfo put by themfelves, keeping 
each Sort diftinét : thefe fhould be 
planted about a Month earlier in Au- 
tomn than the blowing Roots, in 
particular Beds in the Flower-nurfe- 
ry, where they may not be expofed 


to public View : but the Earth of 


the Beds fhould be prepared for 
them in the fame manner as for lar- 
ger Roots ; tho’ thefe muft not be 
planted above five Inches deep, and 
may be plac’d much nearer together 
than thofe which are to flower ; and 
in one Year moft of them will be- 
come ftrong enough to flower,when 
they may be remov’d into the Flow- 


_ er-garden, and plac’d in the Beds 


amongft thofe of the fame Kinds. 
TULIEPIFERA, The Tulip- 

tree. 
The Charafers are; 

The Flower confifis of feveral 
Leaves, which expand in fuch a man- 
wer, as (by fome thought) to refemble 
aTulip : the Pointal rifes in the Cen- 
tre of the Flower, furrounded by a 


great Number of Chives ; and after- 


eward becomes a fquamous Fruit, or 
Cone, growing ere? : to thefe Marks 
may be added, The Leaves, for the 
mojft part, being angular, the Upper- 
part is hollow'd as if cut off with 
Seiffars, terminating in two Points. 

We have but one Sort of this 
Tree ; viz. 

TuiPirera artor Virginiana.h. 
L. The Virginian Tulip-tree. 

This Tree is very common “in 
America, where it grows to a great 
Magnitude ; but in England there 
are at prefent very few of them 
which have arriv’d to any confidera- 


at Parfons-green) is not more than 
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ble Stature. This Tree was former- 
ly kept in Pots and Tubs, and houf- 
ed in Winter with great Care; in 
which Management the Plants made ~ 
but poor Progrefs, nor would ever 
have produced Flowers. But about 
fixty Years ago there was one of 
thefe Trees planted out in a Wilders 
nefs in the Gardens of the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Peterborough at 
Parfons-Green, near Fulham; which — 
foon convine'd the Curious of their — 
Miftake in the Culture of this Tree, 
by the great Progrefs it made; and © 
in a few Years after it produced 
Flowers, This Tree is yet flanding, 
and annuallyproduces a great Quan- © 
tity of Flowers; tho’ fome of the © 
Branches begin to decay, which per- ~ 
haps may have been occafion’d by 
its being too clofely furrounded with — 
other Trees; whofe Roots are fo 
much entangled with thofe of this 
Tree, that they draw the Nourifh- 
ment of the Ground fromit. In 
fome Years this Tree produces — 
Cones; but they have not ever been © 
perfected, fo as to contain good © 
Seeds. 

There are fome other Trees of © 
this kind which have producedFlow- — 
ers feveral Years; tho’ there are 
not many of them very large; the 
biggeft I have feen (excepting that — 


35 or 40 Feet high; whereas Lord © 
Peterborough’s is upwards of 60 Feet — 
high, and is propertionably large in © 
the Trunk ; but this has a naked — 
Body near forty Feet high, all the — 
Branches growing near the Top of © 
the Tree; which might be occafion- 
ed by being fo clofely furrounded - 
with otherT'rees ; for I have obferv- 
ed, where-ever they have a. more 
open Situation, they are fubje& to — 
extend their Branches, and do not © 
afpire upward very much ; tho” — 
they generally have one uptight — 

‘ Shoot — 
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Shoot in the Middle, much after the 

Nature of the Plane-tree, whofe 

manner of Growth is very like that 

of this Tree. r 

The Flowers which thefe Trees 

produce, are by no means like thofe 

of the Tulip ; tho’ many Perfons 

have been fo incurious as to imagine 
_ them fo, efpecially the Inhabitants 
- Of America, who firft gave the Name 
| of Tulip-tree unto this Plant; by 
_ which Name it has been fince call’d 
by the Inhabitants of Europe, who 
received it from them with the 
_ Plants, many Years fince; but I 
have not heard, that any of thefe 
_ Trees have flower’d in any Part of 

Europe, except in England. 
| Mr. Catefey, in his Natural Hi- 

fiory of Carolina, &c. fays, There 
are fome of thefe Trees in America, 
which are thirty Feet in Circum- 
| ference; that the Boughs are very 
| unequal and irregular, making feve- 
» ral Bends or Elbows, which render 
| the Trees diftinguifhable at a great 
| Diftance, even when they have no 
| Leaves upon them. They are found 
| in moft Parts of the Northern Con- 
| tinent of America, from the Cape of 
| Florida to New-England, where the 
| Timber is of great Ufe. 
This Tree may be propagated 
| from Seeds, which are often brought 


fhould be taken out in the Spring, 
and fown in Pots or Boxes fill’d with 
-freth light Earth, and plac’d upon a 
' moderate Hot-bed, which fhould be 
}cover'd only with Mats, and not 
have Glaffes over them, becaufe the 
Glaffes will caufe the Earth to dry 
too faft, and thereby fpoil the Seeds. 
_ Thefe Pots fhould be frequently 
refrefh’d with Water ; and when the 
Plants are come up, they fhould be 
)plac’d in a fhady Situation during 
the Summer-feafon ; but in Winter 


from America in the Cones: thefe ' 
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they muft be put into a Frame, 
where they may enjoy the open Air 
in mild Weather, but muft be fhel- 
ter’d from Froft. 

In the following Spring the Plants 
fhould be taken up, and each plant- - 
ed in a feparate fmall Por fill’d with 
frefh light Earth; and if thefe Pots 
are plung’d into a moderate Hot- 
bed, under Mats, it will promote 
their Rooting. In Summer thefe 
Plants muft be remov’d into the 
Shade, and in Winter into a Frame, 
as before: after this manner they 
may be treated three or four Years, 
until they have acquir’d Strength ; 
when they nfay be turn’d out of the 
Pots in the Spring, and planted 
where they are to remain, which 
fhould always be near the Shelter of 
other Trees ; where they will grow 
much better than in an open Situa- 
tion, provided they are not too much 
crouded or overhung by large Trees. 

There are fome People who pro- 
pagate this Tree by Layers; but they 
are commonly two or three Years 
before they take Root, and feldom 
make fuch ftrait Trees as thofe rais’d 
from Seeds; though indeed they 
will produce Flowers fooner, as is 
always the Cafe with ftinted Plants. 

This Tree fhould be planted on a 
light loamy Soil, not too dry; on 
which it will thrive much better 
than upon a flrong Clay, or a dry 
gravelly Ground; for in America 
they are chiefly found upon a moilt 
light Soil, where they will grow ta 
a prodigious Size: tho’ it will not 
be proper to plant thefe Trees ina 
Soil which is too moift, in Exgland; 
becaufe it might endanger the rotting 
of the Fibres of the Roots, by the 
Moifture continuing too long about 
them ; efpecially if the Bottom be a 
Clay, or a ftrong Loam, which will 
detain the Wet. 

TURKS 


TURKS CAP. Vide Lilium flore 
reflexo. 

TURKY-WHEAT. Vide Mays. 

TURNEP. Vide Rapa. 

TURNERA. 

The CharaGers are ; 

Tt bath a funnel-fbap d Flower, eon- 
Sifting of five Leaves, which are 
faftencd to the Calyx, which is mano- 
bo aig and divided into five Parts 

t the Top : under the Flower-cup there 
are two Leaves, which join at the 
Battom, and furround the Cup: from 
the Centre of the Flower-cup arifes the 
Pointal, which is divided into three 
Parts to the Bottom, and furrounded 
by five Stamina: this Pointal after- 
eward becomes an almoft fpherical 
Fruit, which is divided into three 
Parts, and filled with roundife Seeds, 
which are fafien’d to the Placenta by 
fender Threads. 

The Species are ; 

1. TurnERA frutefcens ulmifolia. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 15. Shrubby Tar- 
nera, with an Elm-leaf. 

2. TuURNERA frutefcens, lycopi _fo- 
fio. Shrubby Turnera, with a Wa- 
ter-horenound-leaf. 

Thefe Plants are both of them 
Natives of the warm Parts of Ameri- 
ca. The firft Species was found by 
Father Plumier in Martinico, who 
gave it the Name of Turnera, from 
Dr. Turner, a famous Engli/h Phyfi- 
cian, who lived in Queen Elizabeth's 
Reign, and wrote an Herbal, in 
which he has chiefly figur’d and de- 
fcrib’d the ufeful Plants. 

The other Species was difcover’d 
by Sir Hans Sloane, who has figur’d 
it in his Natural Hiffory of Jamaica, 
under the following Name; Czfus 
urtice folio, flare luteo, vafculis tri- 
gonis. But both thefe Sorts were 
obferv’d by my late Friend Dr. Wi/- 
liam Houfioun, in feveral Parts of 
America. Thefe grow to the Height 


_ ter and fhade them until they have © 


of five or fix Feet, and may be train- 
ed into regular Shrubs: they both ~ 
produce yellow Flowers, which come 
out at the Footftalks of the Leaves, — 
and are continued for at leaft nine — 
Months, which renders them worthy — 
of a Place in the Stove. 
They may eafily be propagated, 
by fowing their Seeds on an Hot-bed — 
early in the Spring ; and when the 
Plants are come up two Inches high, © 
they muft be tranfplanted into {mall 
Pots, and plung’d into an Hat-bed ~ 
of Tanners Bark, obferving to wa- — 


taken Root; after which time they 
muft be treated as hath been di- © 
rected for the Guava’s; to which — 
the Reader is defir’d to turn, to — 
avoid Repetition. The Seeds of thefe 
Plants will often fall into the Pots 
which are placed near them inthe © 
Stove ; which will grow, and foon ~ 
furnifh Plants enough, after a Perfon — 
is once pofiefs’d of them. ‘Thefe 
Plants are too tender to live in the — 
open Air in England: fo they muft © 
be plac’d in the Bark-bed in the 
Stove; where, during the Winter-— 
feafon, they muft be kept warm, and 
frequently water’d; but in the Sum- — 
mer-feafon they muft havea great 
Share of Air, otherwife they will 
draw up tender, and not produce 
many Flowers. — 

When the Plants are grown pretty — 
large, they may be treated more 
hardily, by placing them in the dry © 
Stove ; where, if they are kept in a — 
moderate Degree of Heat, they will © 
thrive and flower very well. Thofe © 
who would fave the Seeds of thefe © 
Plants, muft watch them carefully ; © 
becaufe, when they are ripe, they — 
foon {catter, if they are not gather: — 
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TURRITIS, Tower-muftard. 

The Charaers are; 
The Flower confifis of four Leaves, 
avhich expand in form of a Crofs ; out 
of whofe Empalement rifes the Poin- 
tal, which afterward becomes a long 

_fmsoth Pod, which grows for the moft 

part upright, and opens into two Parts, 
in cach of which are containd many 
fmooth Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Turritis wvalgatior. F. B. 
Common Tower-muftard. 

2. Turaivis foliis inferioribus ci- 
choraceis, ceteris perfoliata. Tourn. 
‘Tower muftard with its Under-leaves 
like thofe of Cichory, and its U pper- 
leaves like Thorough-wax, 

3. Turrivis muralis minor. Pet. 
H. B. Wall-crefs, or ‘Tower-mu- 
flard, with Daify-leaves. 

.4. Torritis lencoii folio, Tourn, 
Tower-muftard with a Stock-gilli- 
flower-leaf. 

3. Turritis annua verna, flore 

* purpurafcente. Inf. R. H. Spring an- 
nual Tower-muitard, with a purple 
Flower. 

The four Sorts firft - mention’d 
have but little Beauty; fo are fel- 
dom preferv’d but in Gardens of Bo- 
tany, for Variety ; but the fifth Sort 
makes a pretty Appearance early in 

.the Spring. This feldom grows 
more than four Inches high, pro- 
ducing purple Flowers at the Top, 

. fhap’d like thofe of the Hefperis. If 
the Seeds of this Plant are fown in 
Autumn, or are permitted to fcatter 

_ when they are ripe, the Plants will 
abide the Winter, and flower very 
early in the Spring. But as the 
Flowers are not very large, the Seeds 
fhould- be fown. in Patches, in the 
Borders of the Flower-garden, in the 
fame manner as the Dwarf Lychnis, 
~Candy-tuft, Venus Looking-glafs, 


af Da 
&¥c. that there may be feveral Plants 
ineach ; whereby they will make a 
a better Appearance than when they 

are difpers’d. | 
The other Sorts may be all culti- 
vated by fowing their Seeds upon.a 
Bed of light dry Earth in the Spring; 


_and when the Plants are come up, 


they fhould be tranfplanted where 
they are to remain for good, obferv- 
ing to water them until they have 
taken Root; after which they will 
require no farther Care, but to clear 
them from Weeds; and the fecond 
Year they: will produce Seeds, after 

which the Plants never continue, 

TUSSILAGO, Colts-foot. 

The Charaders are 5 

It hath a radiated Flower, whofe 
Dife confifts of many Florets ; but the 
Crown ts compos'd of many Half: fa- 
rets: the Embryoes are included ina 
multifid Flower-cup; which are af- 
terward turn’d to dovony Seeds fix’d 
in a Bed: to which Notes may be ada- 
ed, The Flowers appearing before the 
Leaves in Spring. 

The Species are ; 

1. Tussitaco walgaris. C. B. P. 
Common Colts-foot. 

2. Tussttaco Alpina rotundifolia 
glabra. C. B. P. Round-leav’d 
{mooth Colts-foot of the Alps. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is very 
common in watery Places in almoft 
every Part of England, and is rarely 
kept in Gardens; for the Roots 
creep under-ground, and increafe fo 


faft, that in a fhort time they will 


{pread over a large Spot of Ground. 

The fecond Sort grows wild upon 
the 4/ps, from whence it has been 
traniplanted into fome curious Bo- 


ttanic Gardens for the fake of Varie- 


ty : the Flowers of this are purple, 
and thofe of the common Sort are 
yellow. . . 
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ACCARIA. Vide Lychnis. 


VACCINIUM, The Bilberry, 

Whortieberry, or Cranberry. 
The Charaéers are ; 

The Flower is of one Leaf, and 
Soaped like a Pitcher, having a fmall 
permanent Empalement: the Germen 
arifes from the Bottom of the Empale- 
ment, attended by eight Stamina, each 
Sfuftaining a forked Summit: the Ger- 
men afterward becomes a foft globu- 
lar umbilicated Berry, having four 
Cells inclofing fmall Seeds. 

The Species are; 

r. Vaccinium caule angulato, fo- 
his ferratis annuis. Lin. Flor. Com- 
mon Black-whorts, or Bilberries. 

z. Vaccinium /folis perennanti- 
bus, obver fe ovatis. Lin. Flor. Ever- 
green Red-whorts, or Whortleberries. 

3. Vaccinium ramis filiformibus 
repentibus, foliis ovatis perennantibus. 
Lin. Flor. Cranberries, or Bog- 
whorts. 

The firft Sort grows very common 
upon large wild Heaths, in many 
Parts of England; but is never cul- 
tivated in Gardens, it being with 
great Difficulty tranfplanted; nor 
will it thrive when it is remov’d thi- 
ther: for from many Trials which 
I have made, by taking up the Plants 
at different Seafons, and planting 
them into Gardens, I could never 
fucceed fo as to preferve the Plants 
above two Years, and thofe never 
produc’dany Fruit; fo that it is not 
worth the Trouble of cultivating. 

The Fruit of this Sort is‘gather’d 
by the poor Inhabitants of thofe 


The Flowers are of a greenifh Co- 


Villages which are fitnated in the 

Neighbourhood of their Growth, 

and carried to the Market-towns. — 
Thefe are by fome eaten with Cream — 
or Milk; they are alfo put into 

Tarts, and much efteem’d by the — 
People in the North; but they are 
feldom brought to London. The 
Shrub on which thefe grow, rifes 
about two Feet high, having many — 
Stems ; which are garnifh’d with ob- 
long Leaves, fhap'd like thofe of the 
Box-tree, but fomewhat longer ; and 
are a little fawed on their Edges, 


lour, fhap’d like thofe of the 4rbu- 
tus, Or Strawberry-tree, of a green- 
ifh- white Colour, changing to a 
dark-red toward the Top. The 
Fruit are about the Size of large 
Juiiper-berries, and of a deep-pur- 
ple Colour; having a Flue upon 
them when they are untouch’d, like 
the blue Plums ; which rub off with 
handling, | 
The fecond Sort is of much hum- 
bler Growth, feldom rifing above fix 
or eight Inches high. The Leaves 
of this Sort are fo like that of the 
Dwarf-box, as that, at a Diftance, 
the Plants are often taken for it by 
Perfons of Skill. This is an ever- 
green Shrub, which grows upon 
moory Ground in feveral Parts of 
the North; but itis full as dificult 
to tranfplant into Gardens, as the 
other Sort; though I have been af- 
fur’d by Perfons of Credit, that they 
have feen this Sort planted to make 
Edgings to the Borders of the Gar- 
dens in Norway and Sweden ; where 
the Plants may grow much better © 
from the Cold of thofe Climates, 
than they will do in England; for 
this is a Native of very cold Coun- 
tries. I have feveral times receiv’d 
Plants of this.Sort from Greenland, 
by the Whale-Ships. The Berries 
of this Sort are red, and have a more 
agree- 
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agreeable acid Flavour than thofe of 
the firft Sort. This Fruit is fre- 
quently us’d for Tarts in feveral.of 
the Northern Counties, where the 
Plants grow wild upon the Moors. 

The third Sort produces long 

flender Branches, not bigger than 
- Thread, which trail upon the mofly 
Bogs; fo are often hid by the Mofs. 
- ‘Thefe Branches are thinly garnifh’d 
with fmall Leaves, about the Size 
and Shape of thofe of Thyme ; have- 
ing their upper Surface of a fhining- 
green Colour, but are white under- 
neath. The Flowers are generally 
produc’d toward the Extremity of 
the Shoots, which are in Shape like 
thofe of the former Sorts ; but are 
{maller, and of a red Colour. Thefe 
grow upon long flender Footftalks, 
. and are fucceeded by round red fpot- 
ted Berries, of a fharp acid Flavour; 
which are much efteem’d by the In- 
habitants of the Places near the Bogs 
where they grow. Some ufe them 
for Tarts, and others eat them with 
- Milk or Cream. 

This Sort is a Native of Bogs; 
therefore cannot by any Art be pro- 
pagated upon dry Land: but where 
there are natural Bogs, the Plants 
may be taken up carefully, preferv- 
ing fome of the Soil to their Roots, 
and tranfplanted into the Bogs in the 
Autumn: and if they are once fix’d 
in the Place, they will f{pread, and 
propagate themfelves in great Plen- 
ty, and require no farther Care. 

The two Sorts firft-mention’d alfo 
propagate very faft by their creeping 
Roots; fo that when they are fixed 
in a proper Soil, they will foon over- 
fpread the Ground; as the Heaths 
upon which they naturally grow, are 
generally cover’d with the Plants. 

‘The firit Sort grows with the Heath, 
their Roots intermixing together, and 
frequently is found upon fandy 
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Heaths in divers Parts of Exgland ; 
but the fecond Sort grows only upon 
moorifh Land, where, by its creep- 
ing Roots, the Ground 1s foon co- 
ver'd with the Plants. 

There are feveral other Species of 
this Genus, fome of which are Na- 
tives of Spain and Portugal, others 
of Germany and Hungary, and fome 
of the Northern Parts of America, 
from whence thofe large Fruit are 
brought to Exgland, which are us’d 
by the Paftry-cooks of London, da- 
ring the Winter-feafon, for Tarts: 
but as all thefe Sorts naturally grow 
upon Swamps and Bogs, they are © 
not eafy to tran/plant into Gardens, 
fo as to thrive, or produce Fruit; 
therefore there can be little Hopes of 
having thofe Sorts in England. 

VALERIANA, Valerian. 

The CharaGers are; 

The Leaves grow by Pairs, oppofite 
upon the Stalk: the Flower confifts of 
one Leaf, is tubulofe, and divided inte 
five Segments at the Top: thefe Floaw- 
ers are, for the moft part, colle@ed 
into a fort of Umbel upon the Top of 
the Stalks; and are fucceeded by oblong 
fiat Seeds, which are wing’d with 
a Joft Down. 

The Species are ; 

1. Vatertana hortenfis, Phu ola- 
Jatri folio Diofcoridis. C. B. P. Great 
Garden Valerian, or Phu. 

z. VALERIANA /ylveftris magna 
aquatica. F. B. Great wild Water 
Valerian. 

3. VaLERIana major fylvefiris 
montana. C. B. P, Great wild Moun- 
tain Valerain. 

4. VALERIANA paluftris minor, C. 
B.P. Small Marth Valerian. 

5. VaLteriana rubra. C. B. P. 
Red Garden Valerian. 

6. Vacertana rubra anguftifo- 
lia. C. B. P. Narrow leavia’ ted 
Garden Valerian. 
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9. VaLERiaNa marina latifolia 
major alba. Mor. Umb, Great broad- 
Jeav’d white Sea Valerian. 

8. VaLERIANA Alpina, foliis in- 
tegris, radice repente, inodora. Raii 
Hift. Alpine Valerian, with undi- 
vided Leaves, and a creeping Root, 
without Smell. 

g. VaLertana Alpina prima. C. 
B.P. The fir Alpine Valerian of 
Ce/par Baubin. 

10. VaLeRIANA Alpina altera. 
Another 4/pine Valerian 
of Ca/par Baubin. 

11. VaLERIANA Alpina, fcrophu- 
daria folio. C.B.P. Alpine Valerian, 
with a Figwort-leaf. 

12. VALERIANA montana, fubro- 


-tundo folio. C. B. P. Mountain Va- 


lerian, with a roundifh Leaf. 

13. Varertana Alpina, nardo 
Celtice fimilis. C. By P. Alpine 
Valerian, refembling the Celtic 
Spikenard. 

14. VALERIANA Cretica, filipen- 
dul@ radice. Inf. RH. Candy Va- 
lerian, with a Dropwort-root. 

15. VaLeriana Coltica. Inft. R. 
H. Celtic Valerian, or Spikenard. 

16, VALERIANA Marina angufit- 
folia, five minor alba. Mor. Hift. 
Narrow-leav’d or fmaller white Sea 
Valerian. 

17. VALERIANA Alpina minor. 
C. B. P. Smaller Alpine Valerian. 

18. Vareriana tuberofa Impe- 
yoti. Tourn. Cor. Tuberofe-rooted 
Valerian of Imperatus. 

19. VALERIANA Orientals angu- 
fifelia, foribus & radice valeriane 
bortenfis. Tourn. Car. Narrow-leav’d 
Eaftern Valerian, with the Flowers 
and Root of the Garden Valerian. 

20. VALERIANA Orientalis, alli- 
aria folio, flore albo. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Valerian, with a Sawce- 
alone-leaf, and a white Flower. 

21. VALERIANA Oricatalis, fifym- 


brit Matthioli folio. Tourn. Cor, Eafi- 


ern Valerian, with a Water-erefss 
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leaf. . i 
22. VaLeRtIaNna Orientalis mini- 
ma, fore leucopheo. Tourn. Core 
The leaft Eaftern Valerian, with a 
whitith Flower. @) 

23. VALERIANA maxima Pyrenai- 
ca, cacalie folio. D. Fagon. Inft. R:- 
H. The greatett Pyrenean Valerian, 
with a ftrange Coltsfoot-leaf. 

24. VALERIANA foliis calcitrape. 
C. B. P. Valerian with Leaves 
like thofe of the Star-thiftle. 

25. VALERIANA Luj/itanica annua 
latifolia laciniata. Inft. R. H. Broad 
jagged-leav’d annual Valerian of Por- 
tugal, 

26. VALERIANA humilis America-— 
na, folio rotundo fubtus argenteo. 
Plum. Dwarf American Valerian, — 
with a round Leaf, white under-— 
neath. t 

The firft of thefe Sorts is propa-_ 
gated in Exg/and for medicinal Ufe; — 
and is call’d in the Shops by the 
Name of Pézu, to diftinguifh it from 
the Mountain Valerian, which is — 
preferr’d to all the other Sorts by the | 
modern Phyficians; tho’ the Roots © 
of this firft are ftill continu’d in fome — 
of the capital Medicines. ‘ 

This Plant is propagated by part- 
ing of its Roots, either in the 
Spring or Autumn, which fhould 
be planted in Beds of frefh dry ~ 
Earth, about eight or ten Inches 
afunder ; for they commonly fpread 
and multiply very faft: if the Sea-— 
fon be dry, you muit water the Plants — 
until they have taken Root; after — 
which they will require no farther 7 
Care, but to keep them clean from ™ 
Weeds; and in Autumn, when their © 
Leaves are decay’d, the Roots fhould ~ 
be taken up, and dry’d for Ufe. 

The fecond Sort is very common — 
in moift Places, and by theSides of ” 
Rivers and Ditches, in mott Parts of © 
England; but is rarely cultivated in 

Gardens, 
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Gardens. The Roots of this Kind, 
being fo common near London, are 
generally fold in the Markets inftead 
of the third Sort, which is what 
fhould always be ufed, as being by 
far the ftrongeft, and moft valu- 
able. 

The third Sort is generally found 
upon dry chalky Soils, in thady Pla- 
ces, in divers Parts of England ; the 
Roots of which are much preferable 
to thofe of the fame Kind which are 
cultivated in Gardens ; as are all the 
Sorts of aromatic Plants, when ga- 
ther'd from their native Places of 
Growth. 

This Plant may be propagated by 
parting the Roots either in Spring or 
Autumn, as was dire¢ted for the firtt 
Sort ; but you fhould always obferve 
0 plant them upona dry freth 
ndung’d Soil; in which, tho’ the 
oots will not make near fo great 
Progrefs, as in a rich moift Soil; yet 
they will be much preferable to them 
jor Ufe. Thefe Roots fhould alfo 
ye taken up, when the Leaves de- 
vay in Autumn, and preferv’d dry 
ntil ufed. 
| The fourth Sort is very common 
n moitt Soils, in divers Parts of 
ugland ; but is feldom propagated 
a Gardens. This is plac’d among 
Ne officinal Simples, in the College 
%i/penfatory ; though it is rarely ufed 
1 Medicine. It may be propagated 
1 a moift Soil, by parting the Roots 
> the former. This Sort is Male 
d Female in different Plants. 
| The fifth, fix:h, and feventh Sorts 
€ propagated in Gardens for the 
eauty of their Flowers; but they 
e only proper for large Gardens, 
sing very apt to grow too large for 
| all Places. Thefe may be propa- 
ted by parting their Roots, in the 
ahner before dire&ted, or from 
eds, which fhould be fown in Au- 
mn, foon after they are ripe, up- 
Vou. IU, : 
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on a Bed of frefh light Earth ; ana 
in the Spring, when the Plants come 
up, they fhould either be tranf- 
planted into Nurfery-beds, or the 
Borders where they are to remain 
for good. 

Some of thefe Plants will flower 
the firft Seafon ; but the fecond Year 
they will all flower very ftrong. 
They commonly grow about three 
Feet high; and when the Roots are 
ftrong, they will continue flowering 
moft Part of the Summer, which 
renders them worthy of a Place in 
large Borders, and alfo in Avenues, 
and other abject Parts of the Gar- 
den, they being very hardy, and 
will grow in almoft any Soil or Si- 
tuation; but their Roots will abide 
longeft in a dry barren Soil; for in 
rich moilt Places they feldom havea 
Continuance for a longer time than 
two Years. 

The Seeds of thefe Kinds will of- 
ten get into the Joints of old Walls, 
where they will grow and abide 
many Years, without any Care or 
Culture, and produce Flowers moft 
Part of the Summer ; and in fuch a 
Situation they will endure all Wea- 
thers, without the leaft Injury : thefe 
Plants are never ufed in Medicine. 

The eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and feventeenth Sorts grow on the 
Alps; from whence they have been 
procured by fome curious Botanilts, 
and are preferved in their Gardeus 
for Variety : thefe are abiding Plants, 
which may be propagated by part- 
ing of their Roots. The beft time — 
to remove thefe Plants, and part 
their Roots, is foon after Michael- 
mas, When their Leaves decay, that 
they may, have good Rooting in the: 
Ground before ‘the dry Weather 
comes on in the Spring; otherwife 
they will not flower firong the fol- 
All, thefe Sorts 
fhould be planted on a ftreng loamy 

4* Soil, 
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Soil, and ina thady Situation; where 
they will thrive much better than in 
a light Earth, and an open Situa- 
tion ; in which they will not live, 
unlefs they are duly watered in dry 
Weather. 

The twelfth Sort has been found 
on the Mountains in the North of 
England; but is very common in 
feveral Parts of Germany, as alfo on 
the 4/p:, and Pyrenean Mountains. 

The fourteenth Sort grows in fe- 
veral Iflands of the Archipelago, and 
alfo in Liguria: it is chiefly found 
on Hills and Mountains which are 
moilt. The Roots of this Sort are 
as large as {mall Walnuts, which 
hang from Dugs after the manner of 
Dropwort. ‘Thefe Roots, when 
bruifed, emit a Smell very like 
Spikenard. 

The fixteenth Sort is the true 
Spikenard, which is ufed in Medi- 
cine. This grows in great Plenty 
amongft the Mois, on the Tops of 
the Alps, where the Snow lies a great 
Part of the Year. ‘Thefe Roots are 
taken up for Ufe in dugu/?, when the 
Leaves decay; at which time they 
have the ftrongeft Scent. 

The nineteenth Sort has alfo 
knobbed Roots, about as large as 
Walnuts, which have a Scent fome- 
what likeSpikenard. This Sort has 
Leaves fomewhat like thofe of the 
{mall Valerian ; and the Flowers re- 
femble thofe of the great Garden 
Sort, which grow about two Feet 
high. 

All thefe Sorts are very hardy 
Plants in refpeét to Cold ; but they 
will not live in a dry light Soil, and 
an open Situation ; therefore who- 
ever is inclinable to cultivate them, 
_ fhould plant them on a moift loamy 
Soil, on a North Border, where 
‘they may be intirely {creened from 
the Sun; and in very dry Weather 
they mutt be conftantly watered, 
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otherwifethey will not thrive. Thofe 
Sorts with knobby Roots fhould not . 
be often tranfplanted: if they are 
removed every third Year, it will be 
often enough; but then the Ground — ; 
between the Roots fhould be every 
Spring gently dug to loofen it, be-— 
ing careful not to cut or bruife the 
Roots. Thefe Plants ufually flower 
in June; but they feldom produce 
good Seeds in Exgland. 

The fixteenth Sort is not very 
common in the Englifh Gardens at” 
prefent. This only d:ffers from the ; 
Garden Valerian with red Flow-— r 
ers, in having narrow Leaves; there- 
fore may be propagated in the fame 
manner as hath been before diretted © 
for the red and white Garden Vale-" 
nian. Itwill alfo propagate itfelf by 
Seeds, if they are permitted to fcatter 
in a fhady Situation, where the Plants 
will come up without any Care, and 
may be tranfplanted into large Bor- 
ders, where they will make an agree- 
able Variety, and continue a long 
time in Flower. 

The‘nineteenth, twentieth, twen- 
ty - firft, and twenty -fecond Sorts: 
were difcovered by Dr. Tourncfort i in 
the Levant, from whence their Seeds 
were fent to Paris. ‘Thefe are alfo 
hardy Plants, which will live in the 
open Air ; and fhould have a fhady 
Situation, and be planted on a moilt 
light Soil. 

‘The twenty-third Sort is a Native 
of the Pyrenean Mountains ; but is 
preferved in the Gardens of the Cu-_ 
rious in Botany, for the fake of Va-_ 
riety. This, being a biennial Plant, 
muft be permitted to fcatter its Seeds, 
for a Supply of young Plants. This 
Plant fhould have a moift Soil, anda 
fhady Situation ; where it will thrive Da 
and produce good Seeds ; but if the 
Seeds are not fown in Autumn, they 
feldom grow; fo that when they 
fcatter themfelves, they general 
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grow better, than when they are 
fown by Hand. This Sort rifes three 
Feet high, and has very broad 
Leaves; but the Flowers, being 
fmall, make no great Appearance ; 
_and when their Seeds are ripe, the 
Plants frequently perifh foon after. 
The twenty-fourth and twenty- 
fifth Sortsare annual Plants ; which, 
if once introduc’d into a Garden, will 
{catter their Sceds, and maintain their 
Situation. The Seeds of thefe Kinds 
will difperfe themfelves to a great 
Diftance by the Help of the Down 
which adheres to them ; and often 
grow on Walls and Buildings, where 
they are ftinted and {mall ; but will 
flower and feed, whereby they will 
_ become errant Weeds; notwithftand- 
ing they decay as foonas their Seeds 
are ripe. Thefe two Sorts will 
grow on any Soil, or in any Situa- 
tion; but they will thrive beft on a 
) moift Soil, and in a fhady Situation. 
| Their Seeds muft be fown in Au- 
| tumn, otherwife they feldom fuc- 
| ceed. 
| The twenty-fixth Sort, being a 
| Native of the warm Parts of dme- 
| rica, is a tender Plant, and very rare 
}in Europe ; for the Seeds will not 
\ grow, when kept long out of the 
| Ground ; but fhould be fown in 
‘Tubs of Earth abroad ; and when 
\the Plants are come up, they may be 
brought over to England. ‘This 
Sort muft be preferved in a Stove ; 
‘for it 1s too tender to live in the 
‘open Air in this Country. In Sum- 
mer this Plant fhould have a large 
Share of free Air, by opening the 
Glaffes of the Stove in warm Wea- 
ther; and mutft be frequently water- 
red ; for it naturally grows on low 
marfhy Places, and requires a large 
Share of Water in hot Weather ; but 


‘and have but little Water in very 
told Weather. 


in Winter it muft be kept warm, 
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VALERIANA GRACA. Vide 


Polemonium. 
VALERIANELLA,Corn-fallad, 
or Lamb’s-lettuce. 
The Charaers are; 


The Leaves grow by Pairs oppofite 


on the Branches: the Branches are 
always divided into two Parts, and 
appear at the Tops like an Umbrella: 
the Flower confifts of one Leaf, which 
is cut into many Segments, and is fuc- 
ceeded by one naked Seed, having no 
Down adhering to it; in which it 
differs from the Valerian. 
The Species are ; 

1. VALERIANELLA arvenfis pre- 
cox humilis, femine compreffo, Mor. 
Umb. Early low Corn-fallad, with 
a flat Seed. , 

2. VALERIANELLA arvenfis pre- 
cox humilis, foliis ferratis. Tourn, 
Early low Corn-fallad, with ferrated 
Leaves. / 

3. VALERIANELLA arvenfis fero- 
tina altior, femine turgidiore. Mor. 
Umb. Taller late Corn-fallad, with 
a turgid Seed. 

4. VALERIANELLA /emine fiellato, 
C.B.P. Corn-fallad with a ftarry 
Seed. 

5. VALERIANELLA cornucopioides 
rubra vel Indica. Mor. Umb. Red or 
Indian Corn fallad, refembling the 
Cornucopiz. 


6. VALERIANELLA /femine umbili- | 


cato nudorctundo. Mor. Umb. Corn- 
fallad with a round naked umbilica- 
ted Seed, 

7. VALERIANELLA femine umbili- 
cato nuda oblongo, Mor.Umb. Corn- 
fallad with an oblong naked umbili- 
cated Seed. 

8. VaALERIANELLA femine umbili- 
cato hirfuto majore. Mor.Umb. Corn- 
failad with a larger hairy umbilica- 
ted Seed, 

Q- VALERIANELLA femine umbili- 
cata birfuto minare. Mer.Umé. Corn- 
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fallad with a fmaller hairy umbili- 
cated Seed, ,; 


10. VALERIANELLA Cretica, fru-) 


&uveficario. Tourn. Cor. Candy Corn- 
fallad, with a bladder’d Fruit. 

11. VALERIANELLA Cornucopioides 
echinata. Inft.R.H. Prickly Corn- 
fallad, refembling an Helmet. 

12. VALERIANELLA Orientalis, 
Sruétu parvo corniculaio. Tourn, Cor. 
Eaftern Corn-fallad, with a fmall 
horned Fruit. 

The three firft Sorts are found 
wild in feveral Parts of England. 
The third Sort is often cultivated in 
Gardens, for Sallads in the Spring ; 

though either of the three may be 
cultivated for the fame Purpofe, they 
being equally good. The Seeds of 
thefe Plants fhould be fown in Au- 
tumn, foon after they are ripe ; for 
if they are kept till Spring, the 
Plants feldom come up the fame 
Summer ; the Seeds, commonly re- 
maining in the Ground, will come 
up the fucceeding Spring, notwith- 
ftanding the Place be dug, and fown 
with other Seeds, as I have often 
obferv’d. 

Thefe Plants will grow in almoft 
any Soil or Situation, and require no 
farther Care, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds, until they are fit for 
Ufe : they fhould always be cut 
while they are young; for when 


they are grown pretty large, they 


will become firong and bitter. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts are 
preferv’d in Botanic Gardens for 
Variety ; but are not of any Ufe: 
thefe may be propagated by fowing 
their Seeds in the Spring, upon a 
Bed of dry Earth, where they may 
remain to flower and feed. 

The fixth, feventh, eighth, and 
ninth Sorts cre Varieties of the com- 
mon Corn-fallad, which are pre- 
ferv’d in fome curious Botanic Gar- 


dens for the fake of Variety. ‘Thefe 


‘propagated in the fame manner as 
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are all very hardy Plants, which, ‘if 
permitted to fcatter their Seeds, will — 
come up in almoft any Soil or Situa- 
tion; and require no other Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds. 
When they are not permitted to fcat- 
ter their Seeds, they fhould be fown 
in Autumn; otherwife the Seeds will 
often lie in the Ground till the fol- 
lowing Autumn, before they grow. 
The tenth and twelfth Sorts were 
difcover’d by Dr. Tournefort in the 
Levant, from whence he fent their 
Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris ; 
which have fince been communicated 
to many curious Perfons in England. 
Thefe are very hardy Plants, which 
may be propagated by Seeds, in the 
fame manner as the other Sorts ; and 
if they are permitted to fcatter their — 
Seeds, will come up, and require ~ 
no other Care, but to keep them ~ 
clear from Weeds. a 
The eleventh Sort produces Tufts — 
of red Flowers, which are fhaped © 
like an Helmet, and make a pretty © 
Appearahce, when blown: this is ~ 
alio an hardy Plant; and may be 


the other Sorts. 
VANILLA. 

The CharaGers are ; ; 
It hath an anomalous Flower, con- 
Siting of fix Leaves, five of qwhiclla 
are placed in a circular Order ; and 
the other, which occupies the Middie, 
is concave: the Empalement after-— 
ward becomes an horned foft fle pay 
Fruit, filled with very fmall Seeds. 
The Species are ; a 
1. VaniLia fore viridi & albo, 
Srudiu nigrefcente. Plum. Nov, Gen. 
Vanilla with a green and white 
Flower, and a blackifh Fruit. D 

2. VaniLLa flore violaceo, frule 
breviori rubro. Plum. Nov. Gin, Vac 

nilla with a violet- colour’d- Flower, i 
and a fhort red Fruit. 7 
3. Vanitra fore albo, fruBu bree 
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vieri corallino. Plum. Nov. Gen. Vas 
nilla with a white Flower, anda fhort 
coralline Fruit. : 

The Fruit of thefe Plants is call’d 
by the Spaniards, in America, Vanil- 
la, or Vinello; and is much ufed by 
them to {cent their Chocolate. It is 
the firft Species here mention’d, 
which is chiefly efteem’d. This 
grows plentifully in the Bay of Cam- 
pechy, in the Weft-Indies; where 
they are ufually fold fer about Three- 
pence each Fruit, Exgli/> Money. 

The other two Sorts are found in 
feveral Parts of America, where they 
always grow in low marthy Places 
under Trees, and faften themfelves 
to the Trunks of the Trees, and are 
thereby fupported. The Fruit of 
thefe Kinds are rarely ufed, being 
of little Value ; but the other Soret 
is often brought into Europe, and 
fold by the. Druggitts. 

The Method of gathering and 
preparing of this Fruit for Ufe is lit- 
tle known to the Europeans, being 
manufa¢tur’d by the /ndians, who 
fell it very cheap to the Spaniards. 
However, I fhall fubjoin an Account 
which I received from an intelligent 
Perfon, who had refided in the Spa- 
nifb Weft Indies for fome time; but 
fhall firft defcribe the Plant, with its 


~ manner of Growth, and how it may 


be propagated in the warm Parts of 
America. 

The Plant which produces the 
Fruit called Vanilla, or Banilla, by 
the Spaxiards, hath a trailing Stem, 
fomewhat like common Ivy ; which 
faftens itfelf to whatever Tree grows 
near it, by {mall Fibres, which are 
produc’d at every Joint, and faften 
to the Bark of the Tree, by which 
the Plants are often nourifh’d, when 
they are cut or broken off from the 
Root a confiderable Height from the 
Ground, in lixe manner as the Ivy 
is often feen in Exgland. The Leaves 
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are as large as thofe of the common _ 


Laurel, but are not quite fo thick. 
Thefe are produc’d alternately at 
every Joint (which are fix or feven 
Inches afunder), and are of a lively 
green Colour on the upper Side, but 


are of a paler Green underneath. — 


The Stem of thefe Plants fhoots in- 
to many Branches, which faften 
themfelves alfo to the Branches of 
the Trees; by which means they rife 
to the Height of eighteen or twenty 
Feet, and fpread quite over fome of 
the {maller Trees, to which they are 
joined. The Flowers are of a green- | 
ifh-yellow Colour, mixed with white; 
which, when fallen, are fucceeded 
by the Fruit, which are fix or feven 
Inches long. 

This Sort, which is manufaétur’d, 
grows not only in the Bay of Cam- 
pechy, but alfo at Carthagena, at the 
Caraccas, Honduras, Darien, and 
Cayan; at all which Places, the Fruit 
are gather’d and preferv’d ; but is 
rarely found in any of the Exglif 
Settlements in America at prefent ; 
though it might be eafily carried thi- 
ther, and propagated ; for the Shoots 
of thefe Plants are full of Juice; fo 
may be eafily tranfported; becaufe: 
they will continue frefh out of the 
Ground for feveral Months. I had 
fome Branches of this Plant, which 
were gather'd by Mr. Robert Millar 
at Campechy, and fent over between 
Papers by way of Sample: thefe 
had been at leaft four Months ga- 
ther’d, when I receiv’d them; and 
upon opening the Papers, I found 
the Leaves rotten, with the Moifture 
contain’d in them; and the Paper 
was alfo perifhed with it; but. the 
Stems appear’d frefh: upon which 
I planted fome of them in {mall 
Pots, and plunged them into an 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; where 
they foon put out Leaves, and fent 
forth Roots from their Joints : but as 
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thefe Plants naturally faften them- 
felves to the Stems of the Trees, it 
is with great Difficulty they are kept 


alive, when they have not this Affift- 


ance: therefore whoever would 
preferve any of thefe Plants in Eu- 
rope, Should plant them in Tubs of 
Earth, near the Stem of fome vigo- 
rous American ‘Tree, which requires 
a Stove, and can bear a great deal 
of Water; becaufe the Vanilla’s 
muft be plentifully watered in the 
Summer-feafon, otherwife they will 
not thrive. They require alfo to be 
fhaded from the Sun by Trees; fo 
that if thele are planted at the Foot 
of the Hernandia, or Jack-in-a-Box, 
whofe Leaves are very large, and 
afford a good Shade, they will fuc- 
ceed better than when they are ex- 
pofed in fingle Pots alone; and as 
thefe.Plants require the fame Degree 
of Heat in Winter, fo they will agree 


well together. 


When thefe Plants are defign'd for 
Propagation in the warm Parts of 
America, there is nothing more re- 
quired than to make Cuttings of 
about three or four Joints in Length, 
which fhould be planted clofe to the 
Stems of Trees, in low marfhy Pla- 
Ces; and to keep down other trou- 
blefome Plauts ; which, if permitted 
to grow about the Cuttings before 
they are well rooted, would over- 
bear and deftroy them: but after 
they are eftablifh’d, and have faften- 
ed their Shoots to the Stems of the 
Trees, they are not in- much Dan- 
ger of being injured by neighbour- 
ing Plants; tho’ when the Ground is 
kept clear from Weeds, the Plants 
will be much better nourifh’d. 

Thefe Plants do not produce 
Flowers until they are grown ftrong; 


- fo that the Inhabitants affirm, That 


it is fix or feven Years from the 
Planting to the time of their bear- 


- ing Fruit: but when they begin to 


flower and fruit, they continue for 
feveral Years bearing, and this with- 
out any Culture ; and as it is a Com- 
modity which bears a good Price, it 
is well worth cultivating in feveral 
of the Exglifo Settlements, efpecially 
as they will grow in moift woody 
Places, where the Land is not clear- 
ed from Timber. 

The Method us’d to prepare the 
Fruit, is, when it turns of a yellow 
Colour, and begins to open, to ga- 
ther it, and lay it in fmall Heaps to 
ferment two or three Days, in the 
fame manner as is practis’d for the 


_Cocoa or Chocolate Pods: then they 


{pread them in the Sun to dry ; and 
when they are about half-dried, they 
flat them with their Hands, and at- 
terwards rub them over with the 
Oil of Palma Chriffi, or of the Co- 
coa: then they expofe them to 
the Sun again to dry; and after- 
ward they rub them over with Oil a 
fecond time ; then they put them in 
{mall Bundles, covering them with 
the Leaves of the Jndian Reed, to 
preferve them. 

Thefe Plants produce. but one 
Crop of Fruit in a Year, which is 
commonly ripe in May, fit for ga- 
thering ; for they do not let them 
remain on the Plants to be perfeétly 
mature, becaufe then they are not 
fo fit for Ufe; but when they are 
about half changed yellow, they 
efteem them better for keeping, than | 
when they are changed to a dark- 
brown Colour ; at which time the 
Fruit fplits, and fhews a great Quan- 
tity of fmall Seeds, which are in- 
clos’d within it. While the Fruit is 
green, it affords no remarkable , 
Scent; but as it ripens, it emits a 
moft grateful aromatic Odour. When 
the Fruit begins to open, the Birds 
attack them, and devour all the 
Seeds very greedily; but do not eat 
any other Part of the Fruit. 

The 
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The Fruit which are brought to 
Europe, are of a dark-brown Colour, 
about fix Inches long, and fcarce an 
Inch broad ; and wrinkled on the 
Outfide, and full of a-vaft Number 
of black Seeds like Grains of Sand, 
of a pleafant Smell, like Balfam of 
eru. 

. This Fruit is only ufed in Exg- 
land, as an Ingredient in Chocolate, 
to which it gives a pleafant Flavour: 
but the Spani/h Phyficians in Ameri- 
ca ufe it in Medicine, and efteem it 
grateful to the Stomach and Brain, 
for expelling of Wind, to provoke 
Urine, to refit Poifon, and cure the 
Bite of venomous Animals. 

As this Plant is fo eafily pro- 
pagated by Cuttings, it is very 
ftrange, that the Inhabitants of 
America fhould neglect to culti- 

vate it ; efpecially as it is an Ingre- 
dient in Chocolate, which is fomuch 
drunk all over America: but as the 
Engl have in a manner quite ne- 
_giletted the Culture of the Cocoa, it 
is no wonder they fhould neglect 
this; fince the former was cultivated 
in great Plenty by the Spaniards in 
Jamaica, while that Ifland remain’d 
in their Poffeffion ; fo that the Exg- 
lifh had an Example before them, if 
they would have followed it; where- 
as the Vanil was not found growing 
there; and therefore it is not to be 
fuppofed, that the Perfons who were 
fo indolent, as to quit the Culture 
of many valuable Plants then grow- 
ing on the Spot, fhould be at the 
Trouble of introducing any new 
Plants. 

VELLA, Spanifh Crefs. 
The Charaé&ers are ; 

It is a Plant with a crofs Flower, 
confifting of four Petals, included in a 
cylindrical four-leav’d Empalement : 
in the Centre of the Flower is fituatcd 
the Pointal, attended by fix Stamina, 

Sour of which are longer than the other 
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two: the Pointal afterward becomes 
a globular Pod, crefied at the Top, 
and opening in two Valves, having 
round Seeds inclofed. 
_ We have but one Species of this 
Plant; wiz. 

Veuwa. Lin. Hort. Chiff. Wild 
Spanifo Crefs, or, by fome, Spanijo 
wild Muftard. 

This is an annual Plant, which 
feldom grows more than one Foot 
high: the Stalk divides toward the 
Top into feveral Branches, each end- 
ing in a loofe Spike of Flowers, 
which are follow’d by round {well- 
ing Pods, having a leaty Border or 
Creft on the Top, which is hollow’d 
like an Helmet : the Pod opens with 
Valves, and has two Cells, which 
contain roundifh Seeds, like thofe 
of Moftard. 

It is a Native of Spazm and Por- 
tugal; and by thofe who are curious 
in Botany, is preferv’d in Gardens 
for the fake of Variety; but as it is 
not beautiful, nor of any Ufle, it is » 
feldom cultivated. If the Seeds of 
this Plant are permitted to fcatter, 
the Plants will come up, and thrive 
very well; orif the Seeds are fown 
intheAutumn,theywiil fucceed much 
better than thofe which are fown in 
the Spring: for when the Seafon 
proves dry, thofe Seeds which are 
{own in the Spring frequently lie in 
the Ground ull the following Au- 
tumn, before the Piants appear ; 
whereas thofe which are fown in the 
Autumn, always come up foon af- 
ter, or early in the Spring; fo will 
more certainly produce ripe Seeds. 
Thefe Plants fhould not be tranf- 
planted; therefore the Seeds fhould 
be fown where the Plants are to re- 
main. 

VERATRUM, White Helle- 
bore. 


The Charafers are; 
The Flower is naked, confifting of 
4X 4 fix 


, 
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fix Leaves, which expand in form of 
a Rofe ; in the Middle of which arifes 
the Pointal, furrounded by fix Sta- 
mina, or Threads, which afterward 
turns to a Fruit; in which, for the 
mojt part, three membranaceous 
Sheaths are gather’d into a Kittle 
Hiad, and are full of oblong Seeds, 
refembling a Grain of Wheat, and 
encompajs'd, as it were, by a leafy 
Wing. 
The Species are 

1, VERATRUM flore fubviridi. 
Tourn. White Hellebore, with a 
greenifh Flower. 

2. VERATRUM fore atro-rubente. 
Journ. White Hellebore, with a 
dark-red Flower. 

The firft of thefe’ Plants is that 
which is ordered for medicinal Uie, 
and is by much the ftronger and 
more acrid Plant; for when both 
Sorts are plac’d near each other, the 
Snails will intirely devour the Leaves 
of the fecond Sort, when at the fame 
time they {carcely touch thofe of the 
firft. The fecond Sort doth alfo ap- 
pear fooner in the Spring, and flow- 
ers near a Month before the firit 
Sort. 

‘ Thefe Plants are very pretty Or- 
naments, when planted in the Mid- 
dle of open Borders of the Pleafure- 
garden ; for if they are placed near 
Hedges or Walls, where generally 
Snails harbour, they will greatly 
deface the Leaves, efpecially of the 
fecond Sort, by eating them full of 
Holes; and as a great Part of the 
Beauty of thefe Plants confifts in 
their broad-folded Leaves, fo, when 
they are thus defac’d, the Pleafure is 
almoft loft. 

The Leaves of thefe Plants are 
very broad (efpecially if the Ground 
is good where they grow), and are 
plaited fomewhat refembli rg thofe of 
the Palms ; but are of a much thin- 
ner Confillence. Fiom cach Head 


of the Roots is generally produc'd a 
Flower-flem, about three Feet high, 
having a Spike of Flowers about a 
Foot in Length at their Top. The 
Flowers of the firft Kind, being 
green, make not much Appearance; 
but thofe of the fecond, which are of 
a dark-red or purple Colour, are) 
generally preferr’d by thofe Perfons 
who cultivate them in the Pleafure- 
garden. 

They may be propagated by part- 
ing their Roots either in the Au- 
tumn, or toward the Latter-end of 
February, or the Beginning of March, 
juft before they begin to fhoot, and 
fhould be planted in a frefh light 
Soil; in which they will thrive ex- 
ceedingly, and produce ftrong Spikes 
of Flowers. Thefe Roots fhould not 
be remov’d oftener than once in three 
or four, Years; by which time (if 
they like the Soil) they will be very 
ftrong, and afford many Heads to be 
taken off ; but if they are frequently 
tranfplanted, it will prevent their in- 
creafing, and caufe them to flower 
very weak. : 

You may alfo propagate thefe™ 
Plants by Seeds, which fhould be 
fown as foon as ripe, either ina Bed | 
or Box fill’d with frefh light Earth, 
and the Ground kept conftantly clear 
from Weeds. In the Spring the 
Plants will appear, at which time, 
if the Seafon be dry, you fhould 
now -and -then refrefh them with 
Water, which will greatly promote 
their Growth; and you muft care- 
fully clear them from Weeds, which, 
if permitted to grow, will foon over- 
fpread and dettroy thefe Plants while” 
young. ‘The Spring following, juft’ 
before the Plants begin to fhoot, you 
fhould prepare a Bed of frefh light 
Earth, and carefully take up the 
young Plants (obferving not to break 
their Roots), and plant them therein 
about fix Inches fquare, where they 

_ may, 
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‘fmay remain until they are ftrong 
enough to flower, when they fhould 
‘be tranfplanted into the Borders of 
‘the Pleafure-garden. But as thefe 
Plants feldom flower in lefs than four 
Years from Seeds, fo this Method 
of propagating them is not very 
‘much practis’d in England. 
VERBASCUM, Maullein. 
The CharaGers are; 

The Flower confifts of one Leaf, 
which expands in a circular Form, 
and is cut into feveral Segments: out 
‘of the Centre arifes the Pointal, which 
afterward becomes an oval -pointed 
Fruit, divided into tavo Cells, by @ 

_wmiddle Partition, which are filled with 
fmall angular Seeds. 
The Species are ; 

1. Versascum mas latifolium 
duteum. C.B.P. Great white Mul- 
leit, High-taper, or Cows-lung- 
wort. 

z. Versascum  pulverulentun, 
fore luteo parvo. Ff. B. Hoary Mul- 
fein, with {mall yellow Flowers. 

. VERBASCUM flore albo parvo. 

F.B. White flower’d Mullein. 

4. VERBASCUM nigrum, flore par- 
wo, apicibus purpurcis. F.B. Sage- 
leav’d black Mullein. 

5- VERBascuM blattariea foltis, 
nigrum, amplioribus foliis ac luteis, 
apicibus purpurafcentibus. Hort. L. 
Bat. Mullein with a dark Moth- 
mullein-leaf, and yellow Flowers 
with purplith 4pices. | 
6. VERBASCUM xzigrum, folio pa- 
veris corniculati. C.B.P. Black 
Muilein, with an Horn-poppy-leaf. 

7. VERBASCUM faemina, flore lu- 
eo magno. C.B. P. Female Mul- 
ein, with a Jarge yellow Flower. 

8. VerBascum anguffifolium ra- 
ofum, flore aureo, folio craffiore. Ff. 

Branching narrow-leav’d Mul- 
ein, with a golden Flower, and a 

icker Leaf. 
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g. Versascum foliis wiridibas, 
annuum, fioribus luteis. H. L. An- 
nual Mullein, with green Leaves, 
and yellow Flowers. 

10. VERBASCUM xigrum Diojfcori- 
dis. Lob. Icon, Black Mullein of 
Diofcorides. 

11. VerBascum Alpinum perenne 
nigrum, flore albo, flaminibus pur- 
pureis. H.R. Par. Black perennial 
Mullein of the~4/fs, with, a white 
Flower, and purple Chives. 

12. VERBASCUM ramofum, flori- 
bus albis parvis. Mar. H.R. Blef. 
Branching Mullein, with {mall white 
Flowers. 

13. Verpascum Creticum /pino- 
Sum frutefcens. Tourn. Cor. Shrubby 
and thorny Mullein of Crete. 

14. VeRBASCUM Grecum fruticoe 
fum, folio finuato candidiffimo. Tourn. 
Cor, Shrubby Mullein of Greece, 
with a very white indented Leaf. 

15. VERBASCUM Orientale maxi- 
mum candidifimum, ramis candela- 
brum aemulantibus. Tourn, Cor. The 
greateft and whiteft Eaftern Mullein, 
with Branches refembling a Candle- 
flick, 

16. VerBascum Orientale, cony- 
za folio, flare micante, e Serrugines 
ad aureum colorem vergente. Tourn. 
Cor, Eaftern Mullein, with a Flea- 
bane-leaf, and a fhining Flower, 
from an iron inclining to a gold Co- 
lour. 

17. VerBascuM Orientale, beta- 
nice folio, fore magno, Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Mullein, with a Betony-leaf, 
and a larger Flower. 

18. VerBascum Orientale, angu- 
fo oblonga folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern 
Mullein, with. an oblong and nar- 
row Leaf. 

19. VerzascuM Oriental, foliis 
fubrotundis candidifimis. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Mullein, with roundifh white 
Leaves. | 


The 
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The four firt Sorts grow wild in 
divers Parts of Exg/and, and are rare- 
ly cultivated, except in Botanic Gar- 
dens for Variety. The firft Sort 
is that which is ‘us’d.in Medicine, 
which is the moft common of them 
all, growing upon the Sides of dry 
Banks, in moft Parts of England. 

Thefe may be all cultivated by 
fowing their Seeds in Auguff, on a 
Bed of light Earth, in an open Situa- 
ation, where the Plants will come up. 
the fucceeding Month, and will en- 
dure the Winter’s Cold very well, 
provided they have adry Soil. In 
February the Plants fhould be tranf- 
planted where they are to remain, 
allowing them a greater Diftance ; 
for they grow pretty tall and large: 
in Fune following they will flower, 
and their Seeds will be ripe in ‘Zu/y, 
But notwithftanding thefe Plants 
grow wild in England, yet two or 
three of each Kind may be admitted 
in large Gardens, for the Variety of 
their hoary Leaves, together with 
the extreme Sweetnefs of their Flow- 
ers, which have a Scent fomewhat 
like Violets. ~ 

The fifth, fixth, and feventh Sorts 
are not Natives of thisCountry, but 
have been obtained from abroad: 
the fifth was fent from Leyden, by 
the learned Dr. Boerhaave; but I 
don’t know at prefent from whence 
he receiv’d it. The fixth Sort was 
gather’d by my ingenious Friend Mr, 
Heury Hopkey, upon Gibraltar Hills, 
from whence he fent me the Seeds ; 
which flourifh’d in the Phyfic-gar- 
den very well two Years, and flow- 
er’d extremely, but did not perfect 
Seeds; and, being a biennial! Plant, 
is fince intirely decay’d. 
The feventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth Sorts grow 
wild in feveral Parts of Europe; and 
thefe are preferv’d in feveral Botanic 


“of being deftroyed by hard Froft. 


Plants remain to flower in the Seed- 
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Gardens for the fake of Variety, ad: 
are rarely admitted into-other Gar= 
dens. But yet where there is room 

to admit of Plants which grow tall, 
a few of each of thefe Sorts fhould 
have a Place; fince, by their odd 

Appearance, they will add to the 

Variety ; and their Flowers, having 

an agreeable {weet Scent, will per- 

fume the Air of the Garden. 

The feven next mention’d Sorts 
were difcover’d by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Levant, from whence he fent 
their Seeds to the Royal Garden at 
Paris. All thefe Sorts are hardy 
enough to thrive in the open Air in 
England, provided they are fown on 
a dry undung’d Soil ; for when they © 
grow on a moift Soil, their Roots 
are fubject to rot in Winter; and if 
the Ground is enriched with Dung, 
it caufes the Plants to grow fo rank — 
in Autumn, that they are in Danger 


Seeds, which fhould be fown on a 
Bed of-frefh light Earth, in an open 

Situation. The belt time to fow 
thefe Seeds is in Autumn, foon after 
they are ripe ; when they will more 
certainly grow, than if they are fown — 
in the Spring: and when they are® 
fown early in the Autumn, the Plants ” 
will flower the following Summer, 
by which there will be a Year fav'd, — 
Thefe Seeds fhould be fown in” 
Drills, which fhould be made about ~ 
eighteen Inches afunder ; becaufe it” 
will be proper to let fome of the” 


All thefe Plants are propagated r 


bed, where they will grow much 
ftronger than thofe which are tranf= — 
planted: when the Plants come up, — 
they fhould be kept clean from ~ 
Weeds ; and about Michaelmas, fome 
of the Plants fhould be carefully — 
drawn out, where they grow too 
clofe together, which may be tranf-— 

planted ~ 
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nted out into a Nurfery-bed to get 
rength ; and afterward they may 

removed, and planted about in 
ildernefs-quarters; where (if they 
2 not too much overfhaded by 
rees) they will thrive and flower 
ry well, and make an agreeable 
ariety. ‘Thofe Plants which are 
t in the Seed-beds to flower, fhould 
fingled out to a Foot or more Di- 
nce in the Rows; otherwife they 
il not have room to fpread. 
VERBENA, Vervain. 

The Charaders are; 

It hath a labiated Flower, confift- 
g of one Leaf, whofe Upper-lip is 
right, and commonly divided into 
0; but the Under-lip is cut into 
ee Parts, fo that at the firft Sight 
appears like a Flower with five 
aves: thefe Flowers are each fuc- 
ded by four naked Seeds, which fill 
2 Calyx: to which may be added, 
e Flowers generally grow in Spikes 
(Heads, but not in Whorles round 
2 Stalks. - 
| The Species are ; 
11. VERBENA communis, cceruleo 
re. C. B. P. Common Vervain, 


2.VerBena Luftanica latifolia 
ycerior. Tourn. ‘Taller broad- 
iw'd Portugal Vervain. 

3. VERBENA urtice folio, Cana- 
s. H.R. Par. Canada Nettle- 
vd Vervain. 

4. VERBENA Americana, fpica 
Vtiplici, foliis urtice anguftioribus, 
ibus ceruleis. Par. Bat. Prot, 
serican Vervain,with many Spikes, 
srow Nettle-leaves, and blue Flow- 


5. VERBENA tenuifolia. C. B.P. 
rrow-leav’d Vervain. 

6. VERBENA urtice folio longiore 
rato. Houfi. American Vervain, 
h a longer fawed Nettle-leaf. 

7. VERBENA Bonarienfis altifima, 
endule Canaricnfis fpica multi- 


at 


plici. Hort. Elth. The talleft Vers 


vain of Buenos Ayres, with many 
Spikes refembling the Cazary La- 
vender. ' | 

8. VerBENA Carolinienfs, melife 

folio afpero. Hort. Elth. - Carolina 
Vervain, with a rough Balm-leaf. 

g. VERBENA Mexicana, trachelit 
folio, fruiu aparines. Hort. Elth. 
Mexican Vervain, with a Throat- 
wort-leaf, anda Fruit like Goofe- 

rafs. 

The firft Sort here mention’d is 
very common on the Side of Roads 
and Foot-paths, near Habitations; 
for although there is fcarce any Part 
of Exgland, in which this Plant is 
not found in Plenty, yet it is never 
found growing above a Quarter of a 
Mile from an Habitation; which oc- 
cafion’d its being call’d Simplers Foy 5 
becaufe, where-ever they found this 
Plant growing, it was a fure Token 
of an Houfe being near. This is 
rarely cultivated in Gardens; but is 
the Sort directed by the College of 
Phyficians for medicinal Ufe ; and is 
brought to the Markets by thofe who 
gather it in the Fields, 

The next five Sorts, tho’ not Na- 
tives of this Country, yet are very 
hardy, and will endure the fharpeft 
of our Winters in the open Air. 

Thefe may all be propagated by 
fowing their Seeds on a Bed of frefh 
Earth in the Spring; and when the 
Plants come up, they fhould be tranf- 
planted out, or thinned fo as to al- 
low them ten or twelve Inches Di- 
ftance (for they generally grow pret- 
ty large, and require to have room) ; 
after which they will require no far- 
ther Care, but to clear them from 
Weeds, and the fecond Summer they 
will flower and feed ; which Seeds, if 
permitted to fall upon the Ground, 
will come up the fucceeding Spring, 
without any farther Culture. 

The fixth Sort was difcover’d by 

the 
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the Tate Dr. William Houftoun in Fa- 


matca, from whence he fent the 
Seeds into England. This is a bien- 
nial Plant, which commonly perifhes 
foon after it has perfected its Seeds. 

The feventh Sort was brought 
from Buenos Ayres. ‘This Plant 
grows to the Height of five or fix 
Feet, or more, and produces its 
Flowers at the Extremity of the 
Branches in many flender Spikes, 
which are plac’d clofe together, 
fomewhat like the Cazary Lavender. 
Thefe Flowers are {mall, and of a 
blue Colour. 

The eighth Sort is a Native of 
Carolina. This is a much humbler 
Plant; feldom rifing above two 
Feet and an half high. This pro- 
duces its Flowers in Spikes like the 
common Sort. 

The ninth Sort was brought from 
Mexico. ‘This commonly grows 
about three Feet high, or more; and 
generally produces three Spikes from 
a Joint at the Extremity of the Bran- 
ches. The Flowers are Male and 
Female on the fame Spike. The 
Female Flowers produce their Seeds 
cover’d with the Empalement, which 
{wells into a roundifh Form, fo as 
to appear fomewhat like the Seeds of 
Goole-grafs or Clivers. 

The fixth, feventh, and eighth 
Sorts are tender Plants, which ma 
be propagated by Seeds, and fhould 
be fown on an Hot-bed early in the 
Spring; but when the Plants are 
come up, they muft have a good 
Share of free Air admitted to them 
in warm Weather ; otherwife they 
will draw up too weak: they muft 
alfo be often refrefh’d with Water. 
When the Plants have obtain’d fome 
Strength, they fhould be tranfplant- 
ed on another moderate Hot-bed, 
obferving to fhade them until they 
have taken new Root; after which 
time they mull have Air and Moitt- 


are foinetimes deroyed : for whith 
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ure in warm Weather in 
Plenty ; which will flrengthen th 
Plants. About the Beginning ¢ 
Fune, they fhould be carefully take 
up with Balls of Earth to the 
Roots, and planted into Pots fille 
with frefh light Earth, and the 
plunged into a very moderate Hot 
bed, where they fhould be fcreene 
from the Sun until they have take 
new Root ; afterward they fhould b 
enured to the open Air by degrees 
for in Fuly they may be remov' 
out of the Hot-bed, and plac’d in. 
warm-fhelter’d Situation, where the 
may remain till the Middle or Lat 
ter-end of September, when they mat 
be removed into the Stove; where 
if they have a moderate Degree 0 
Warmth in Winter, and are dul 
fupply’d with Water, the Plants ma 
be preferv’d, and the following Sum 
mer they will produce Flowers; an 
if the Seafon proves favourable, thet 
will perfect their Seeds in Autumn, 

The eighth Sort ismuch more hardy 
than thofe laft-mention’d, and maj 
be fown ona Bed of light Earth it 
a warm Situation,, about the Midd 
of March; and when the Plants af 
come up, they muft be conftantl) 
kept clean from Weeds, until the 
are ftrong enough to tranfplant 
when they muft be carefully take 
up, and fome of them planted int 
{mall Pots filled. with freth ligh 
Earth, and plac’d in a fhady Situa 
tion, until they have taken neM 
Root: then they may be plac’d) 
an open Situation with other hardy 
Exotic Plants, where they may fe 
main during the Summer-feafon 
but in Winter they muft be fhelterd 
from fevere Froft. The other Plants 
may be planted in a warm Border, 
where they will endure the Cold of 
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teafon, it will be proper to have 
yme of the Plants in Pots, in order 
o preferve the Kind, This Sort 
lowers, and produces good Seeds, 
nthis Country ; but the Roots fel- 
lom continue above two or three 
fears. 
VERGE is the Edge or Outfide 
fa Border; but in Gardening it is 
renerally underftood to be a Slip of 
rafs which joins to Gravel-walks, 
nd divides them from the Borders 
n the Parterre-garden. 
VERONICA, Speedwell, or 
luellin. 

The Charaers are; 

TheLeaves, for the moft part, grow 
ppofite by Pairs: the Calyx confil's 
one Leaf, which is divided into 
our Parts, and expands in form of a 
tar: the Flower confifts of one Leaf, 
hich is, for the moft part, divided 
mto four Segments, and expands in 
circular Order: when the Flower 
lecays, the Ovary becomes a membra- 
aceous Fruit, divided into tao Cells, 
which are foaped like an Heart, and 
tre filled with Seeds, which are fome- 
Umes fmall, and at other times large 
tnd thick. 
| The Species are; 
} 1. VERONICA mas fupina &F vul- 
atifima. C. B. P. Common Male 
»peedwell, or Fluellin. 
| 2 Veronica /picat2 anguftifolia. 
vc. B. P. Narrow-leav’d fpik’d 
speedwell. 
(3. Veronica major latifolia 
rez. Mor. Hif?. Greater broad- 
eav'd upright Speedwell, 
4. Veronica multicaulis Panno- 
ca. Tourn. Hungarian Speedwell, 
earing many Stalks or Spikes of 
‘lowers. 
| 5. Veronica /picata Cambro- 
Rritannica, bugule fubhirfuto folio, 
saii Syn. Edit. 3. Wellh Spiked 
peedwell, with an hairy Bugle- 
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6. Veronica coerulea, trifido aut 
quinguefido folio, Flor. Bat, Blue 
Speedwell, with a trifid or quinque- 
fid Leaf. 

7. Veronica Virginiana altiff- 
ma, pica multiplici, floribus candidis, 
Flor. Bat. Yall Virginian Speed- 
well, with many Spikes, and white 


. Flowers. 


8. Veronica fpicata longifolia, 
Tourn. Long-leav'd fpik’d Speed- 
well, - 

9. VERONICA petrea Sempervi- 
rens. Pon. Bald. Ever-green Rock 
Speedwell. 

10. VERONICA mas repens Pyre- 
naica, folio longiori glabro. Schol. 
Bot. Male creeping Pyrenean Speed- 
well, with alonger {mooth Leaf. 

11. VERONICA mas ere4a. C. B, 
P. Male upright Speedwell. 

12: VERONICA Jpicata minor. C. 
B. P. Smaller fpiked Speedwell. 

13. VERONICA Alpina fruticans, 
ferpylli minoris folio circinato. Pluk. 
Phyt. Shrubby Speedwell of the 
4lps, with a round leffer Mother-of- 
thyme-leaf. 

14. Veronica frutefcens durior, 
oblonga chamadryos folic, Patavina. 
Bocc. Muf. Warder fhrubby Speed- 
well of Padza, with an oblong Ger- 
mander-leaf. 

15. Veronica Auftriaca, foliis 
tenuiffime laciniatis. Inf. R. H. Au- 
frrian Speedwell, with Leaves finely 
jagged. 

16. Veronica maxima. Lugd. 
The greateft Speedwell, or falfe 
Germander. | is 

17. VERONICA major frutefeens 
altcra. Mor. Hif, Ancther greater 
fhrubby Speedwell, or falfe _Ger- 
mander. 

18. Veronica fupina, facie teuc 
crit pratenfis. Lob. Icon. Low 


Speedwell, with the Face of Mea- 


dow-germander. 
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19. VERONICA éougifolia V irgi- 
niana altiffima, foliis ternis profunde 
ferratis caulem amplexantibus, [pica 
multiplici caerulea. Royen. The tall- 
eft long-leav’d Virginian Speedwell, 
with deeply-fawed Leaves embrace- 
ing the Stalks, and many Spikes of 
blue Flowers. 

20. VERONICA minor anguflifolia 
ramofior {F procumbens. Mor. Hifi. 
Oxon. Small narrow-leav’d branch- 
ing and trailing Speedwell. 

21. VERONICA aquatica major, 
folio fubrotundo. Mor. Hifi, Greater 
Water Speedwell, with a roundifh 
Leaf ; commonly call’d Brook-lime. 

22. VERONICA aquatica, angufii- 
ore folio. Inf. RH. Narrow-leav’d 
Water Speedwell, or Brooklime. 

. 23. VERONICA aquatica minor, 
folio fubrotundo. Inf. R.H. Leffer 
Water Speedwell, with a roundifh 
Leaf. 

24. VERONICA aguatica major, 
folio oblongo. Mor. Hif?. Greater 
Water Speedwell, orBrooklime, with 
an oblong Leaf. 

25. VERONICA aguatica minor, 
folio oblongo. Mor. Hiff. Small 
Water Speedwell, with an oblong 
Leaf. 

26. Veronica Con/fantinopolita- 
ua incana, chamedryos folio. Tourn. 
Cor. Hoary Speedwell of Confan- 
tinople, with a Germander-leaf. 

27. Veronica Orientalis, foliis 
hederee terreftris, flore magno. Tourn. 
Cor.  [Eattern Speedwell, with 
Ground - ivy -leaves, and a large 
Flower. 

28. Veronica Orientalis erefa, 

gentianella foliis. Tourn. Cor. Up- 
right Eaftern Speedwell, with {mall 
Gentian-leaves. 
_ 29. Veronica Orientalis elatior, 
gentianelle foliis, flore majore albido. 
Tourn. ‘Taller Eaftern Speedwell, 
“with fmall Gentian-leaves, and a 
larger white Flower. 
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30. VERONICA Orientalis minima) 
Soliis laciniatis. Tourn. Cor. ne) 
leaft Eaftern Speedwell, with jagged 
Leaves. i 

31. Veronica Orientalis, tele. 
phii folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Speeds 
well, with an Orpine-leaf. 

32. VERONICA major frutefcem 
altera, foliis conflanter & elegantes 
wartegatis. Boerb. Ind. alt. The 
other great fhrubby Speedwell, wi 
Leaves conftantly and beautifull 
variegated. 

33. VERONICA Americana erefag 
Soliis gramineis, floribus ex foliorun 
alis. Houft. Upright American Speed 
well, with Grafs-leaves, and Flower. 
coming out of the Wings of th 
Leaves, : 

The firft Sort grows wild ig 
Woods, and other fhady Places, ir 
divers Parts of England, and is 
Plant of little Beauty; but as it i 
the Sort which is us’d in Medicine, 
under the Title of Paul's Betony, 
thought it not amifs to fet it dowr 
here. This is generally brought ta 
Market by fuch Perfons as make i 
their Bufinefs to gather Herbs in the 
Fields to fupply the fame, fo thati 
is not often cultivated in Gardens 5 
but thofe who have a mind to pro 
pagateit, may do it with much Eafe 
for as the Branches trail upon 
Ground, they pufh out Roots from 
their Joints; which Branches, being 
cut off, and planted, will take Root, 
and grow in almoft any Soil orSitua- 
tion. 
The fecond, third, and fourth 
Sorts are very ornamental Plants in 
the large Borders of the Flower-gar- 
den ; particularly the fourth, which ie 
produces a great Number of Spikes — 
of beautiful blue Flowers. ‘The fe- — 
veral Sorts continue flowering at — 
leaft two Months, and in cool moift 
Seafons much longer ; and thefe | 
Flowers ate very proper to cut for: 

Bafins 
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Bafins or Flower - pots to adorn 
Rooms in the Summer-feafon. 

' The fifth Sort is a Native of the 
Mountains in Wales, from whence 
it hath been tranfplanted into many 
curiousGardens. It alfo grows on 
the Alps and Pyrenees. ‘This produ- 
es fine large Spikes of blue Flow- 
ers, and deijerves a Place in every 
arden. 

The fixth, feventh, eighth, and 
minth Sorts are Natives of warmer 
‘ountries than Exgland; but are 
hardy enough to endure the Cold of 
our Winters very well, provided 
hey are planted in adry Soil. Thefe 
are all pretty Varieties, and fucceed 
cach dther in Flowering ; which 
enders them worthy of a Place in 
every curious Garden. Thefe fhould 
all be planted in the Middle of the 
sorders of the Pleafure-garden (ex- 
ept the fifth and ninth, which fel- 
dom grow above a Foot high, and 
fo are better plac’d amongft Flowers 
of the fame Growth), where, being 
ntermix’d with other Flowers, they 
aiford an agreeable Variety. 

The tenth Sort grows wild upon 
the 4/ps, and Pyrenean Mountains 
This is a low trailing Plant, fome- 
what like the firft Sort; but the 
Leaves are longer and fmoother. The 
Flowers of this Sort having little 
Beauty, the Plants are rarely cultiva- 
ted but in Botanic Gardens. 

The eleventh Sort is very like 
che fecond ; from which it differs in 
naving broader Leaves, and is a low- 
er Plant. 

| Thet welfth Sort is much fmaller 
than the eleventh; but the Spikes 
of Flowers being of a fine blue Co- 
our, and continuing long in Beauty, 
vender it worthy of a Place in the 
Slower-garden. 


| The thirteenth Sort is a low 


hrubby Plant, fomewhat like the 


wea | 
ninth s; but the Leaves are fmaller = 
there is but little Beauty in this 
Plant. ey 

The fourteenth, fixteenth, feven- 
teenth, and eighteenth Sorts are like 
the fourth Sort; but the Spikes of 
Flowers are not fo beautiful: thefe 
come later to flower, and continue 
much longer in Beauty. 

The fifteenth Sort hath fine cut 
Leaves, in which it differs from thefe 
Jaft ; but the Flowers are very like 
thofe of the fourteenth Sort. 

The nineteenth Sort grows much 
taller than either of the other; the 
Flowers are produc’d on longSpikes, 
which come out many together from 
the Top of each Stalk, and are of a 
fine blue Colour. This flowers in 
uly ; and if the Seafon proves cool, 
the Flowers will continue moft Part 
of Augu/t. 

The twentieth Sort is a Plant of 
no great Beauty, being very like 
the common Speedwell with Ger- 
mander-leaves; fo is feldom pree 
ferv’d in Gardens. 

The twenty-firft, twenty-fecond, 
twenty -third, and twenty - fourth 
Sorts are aquatic Plants, growing on 
the Sides of Ditches and Standing- 
waters in many Parts of England; 
fo are not kept inGardens. The 
twenty-firft Sort is us’d in Medicine 
as an Antifcorbutic, and ftands in 
the Difpenfary under the Title of 
Anagallis aquatica, or, Becabunga. 

The twenty-fixth Sort hath white 
woolly Leaves, which are a little 
fawed-on their Edges ; the Flowers 
are produc’d in fine long Spikes, 
which are of a fine blue Colour; and 
the Plant doth not fpread fo much as 
many of the other Sorts; fo deferves 
a Place in every good Garden. This 
flowers in Fuly and Augu/t. Y 

The thirtieth Sort is an humble 
Plant, with fine cut Leaves, and has. 

the 
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the Appearance of the fifteenth Sort ; 
but the Plant is much fmaller, and 
the Leaves are more cut. This flow- 
ers in May. 

The twenty - feventh, twenty- 
eighth, twenty-ninth, and thirty-firft 
Sorts were difcover’d by Dr. TJourne- 
Sort in the Levant, and are rare in 
England at prefent. Thefe are pre- 
ferv’d in fome curious Botanic Gar- 
dens for Variety ; but are not fo 
beautiful as many of the Sorts here 
named. 

There are fome more Species of 
this Genus, than are here enumera- 
ted ; moft of which are annual Plants, 
which have no Beauty: I have there- 
fore omitted them, as they are fel- 
dom admitted to have a Place in 
Gardens. 

The thirty-fecond Sort is preferv- 
ed in fome Gardens, for its variega- 
ted Leaves ; butit is the fame with 
the feventeenth Sort. 

The laft Sort is a Native of the 
warmeft Parts of America ; therefore 
is too tender to live in Ezg/and, un- 
Jefs it is preferv’d in a warm Stove ; 
but as it has little Beauty, it is rarely 
preferv’d in the Gardens, unlefs for 
the fake of Variety. 

Moft of the Sorts before-men- 
tion’d deferve to have room in large 
Gardens ; where, if they are planted 
in a fhady Border, they will conti- 
nue a long time in Flower ; and as 
the Sorts fucceed each other, fo, 
where they are rightly plac’d, they 
will make an handfome Appearance 
during mof of the Summer-months : 
for fome of the Sorts begin to flow- 
er in April, others in May, fome in 
June and Fuly, and continue great 
Part of Auguf?: and as they require 
bat little Care to cultivate them, be- 
ing extreme hardy, growing upon 
any Soi!, or in any Situation, they 
becter deferve room in a Garden 
than many other Plants, which are 
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more efteem’d for being rare, than 
for their Beauty or Ufe. : 

Thefe Plants may all be propa-— 
gated by parting their Roots, which — 
may be done every third Year ; for 
if they are too often parted, or divi- 
ded into fmall Heads, they will not 
make any Figure ; becaufe when 
they have not a Number of Stems, 
fo as to form a good Bunch, they are 
foon paft their Beauty, and have but 
a mean Appearance. The belt time 
to part thefe Roots is atMichaelmas, 
that they may be well rooted again 
before Winter ; for when they are 
remov'd in the Spring, they feldom 
flower ftrong the fameYear, efpecial- 
ly if the Seafon fhould prove dry. — 
Thofe Sorts which grow pretty tall, 
are very proper to plant under large © 
Trees, in open Wildernefs-quarters 
but thofe with trailing Branches are 
fit for the Sides of Banks, or irregu- 
Jar fhady Slopes, where they will 
make an agreeable Variety. 

I cannot omit mentioning the 
Virtues of the common Speedwell, 
which have caufed it to be in great 
Requeft of late. Itis found an ex- 
cellent Remedy for the Gout, and all 
Rheumatic Diforders. The Method 
is, to make aTea of the dried Herb 
the Quantity to be us’d is about a. 
Quarter of an Ounce, from which 
four common Difhes of Tea may be 
drawn: thefe are to be drunk every 
Morning, until the Patient finds Re- 
lief. To this fome add the dried 
Herbs of Bug-bean and Ground- 
pine, which they mix in equal Quan- 
tities, and make a Tea of them 3 
from which many Perfons have re- 
ceived great Beneiit. 

VIBURNUM, The Wayfaring, 
or Pliant Mealy-tree. . 

The CharaGers are ; 

The Flower confifis of one Leaf, 
avhich is divided into five Parts, ana 
expands in a@ circular Order ; thefe 
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‘are colletted into the Form of an Um- 
brella: the Ovary, which is placed 
in the Upper-part of the Flower, be- 
comes a foftBerry, full of Fuice,which 
contains one fiony, compre/s d, furrow- 
ed Seed, , 

The Species are ; 

1, Visurnum. Marth. ‘The 
common Viburnum, or Pliant Mea- 
meiree, 

2. Visurnum folio variegato. 
The commonViburnum, with ftriped 
Leaves. , 

3. Vinurnum foliis fubrotundis 
Jerratis glabris. Flor. Virg. Ame- 
vican Viburnum, with roundifh 
fmooth fawed Leaves, commonly 
¢alled The Black Haw. 
| 4. Visurnum Americanum, am- 
pliffimo folio candidiffimo, floribus in 
umbella candidis. Dale. American 
iburnum with large white Leaves, 
and white Flowers growing in an 
Umbel. 
| s. Vinurnum Americanum lati- 
folium, floribus in umbella candidis, 
aculis rubris adfperfis, ramulis to- 
mentofis. Broad-leav'd American 
Viburnum, with white Flowers 
growing in an Umbel, which are 
(potted with red, and the Branches 
very woolly, 

The firit of thefe Trees is very 
tommon in divers Parts of Exgland, 
darticularly in Kent, where it grows 
m moft of the Hedges upon the dry 
halky Hills near Gravefend, Ro- 
Bhefer, &c. in very great Plenty. 
ut notwithflanding its being thus 
ommon, yet it deferves a Place in 

all Wildernefs - quarters, among 
ther flowering Trees ; where, by 
ts mealy Leaves andShoots, together 
yith its large Bunches of whiteFlow- 
rs in'the Spring, which are fucceed- 


ordsan agreeable Variety. 

This Tree may be propagated ei- 
er from Seeds, or by laying down 
Vou. II, 


by red Berries in Autumn, it af- | 
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the tender Branches; but the former 


Method, being tedious, is feldom 
practis’d ; efpecially fince young 


Plants may be taken from theWoods — 


or Hedges, where there are many of 
the old‘T'rees growing, from which a 
Number may foon be propagated. 

The beft time for laying thefe 
Branches is in Autumn, juft as the 
Leaves begin to fall (the manner of 
laying them, being the fame as for ’ 
other hardy Trees, need not be here 
repeated). By the fucceeding Au- 
tumn the Layers will be rooted, 
when you may take them off from 
the old Plants, and tranfplant them 
into aNurfery for twoor threeYears, 
in which they may be trained up to 
regular Stems and Heads, and may 
afterward be planted where they 
are to remain. ‘This ‘Tree com- 
monly grows about twelve or 
fourteen Feet high; but it is rarely 
feen above fixteen or eighteen ; fo 
that it fhould~be planted in Lines 
with fuch Trees as do not exceed 
this Growth : otherwife it will be 
hid thereby, and their Beauty loft. 

The ftriped Sort may be propa- 
gated by inarching it upon the plain 
Sort. ‘This is preferv’d by fuch as 
delight in variegated Plants; but 
there is no great Beauty in it. Thefe 
Trees feldom grow near fo large as 
thofe of the plain Sort; as is the 
Cafe of all other ftrip’d Plants. 

The third Sort has been introduc'd 
into the Englifh Gardens from North- 
America, and is now pretty common- 
ly cultivated in fome of the Nurfe- 
ries near London, by the Title of 
Black Haw; which is the Name it 
was brought by from America. 

This is a regular growing Shrub, 
which rifes to the Height of ten or 
twelve Feet : the Branches are pro- 
duc’d oppofite, as are alfo the 

Leaves; which are of a deep-green 

Colours and intire, having their 

4Y Edges 
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Edges flightly fawed. The Flowers 
are produc’d in {mall Umbels, at 
the Extremity of the Branches, 
which are white. Thefe are fuc- 
ceeded by foft fucculent Berries, 
which, when ripe, are ofa dark- pur- 
ple Colour. 

It is very hardy, fo endures the 
Cold of our Winters very well, and 
grows in any Soil; but muft not be 
too much expos’d to ftrong Winds, 
which are apt to fplit down the 
Branches, and render the Shrubs ve- 
ry unfightly. This may be propa- 
gated by laying down the Branches, 
in the fame manner as hath been di- 
rected for the common Sort. 

The fourth Sort has much theAp- 
pearance of the common Viburnum; 
but the Leaves are larger, and are 
very mealy on both Sides : theShoots 
are alfo more woolly. I receiv dthe 
Seeds of this Sort from South-Caro- 
lina, which were fent me by my late 
Friend Dr. Thomas Dale. 

This Sort is hardy enough to live 
in the open Air in Exgland, if it is 
planted in a warm-fhelter’d Situa- 
tion. Itdelights in a moift light 
Soil, in which it thrives much better 
than upon a dry gravelly Ground ; 
for it grows naturally upon fwampy 
Land in America. But,the beft way 
is, not to plant thefe into the full 
Ground, until they have obtain’d 
Strength to refift the Cold ; fo that 
when the Plants are rais’d fromSeeds, 
they fhould be kept in Pots, and in 
Winter plac’d under a commonHot- 
bed-frame ; where they fhould have 
as much free Air as poffible in mild 
Weather, and only be fhelter’d from 
hard Froft.. After twoYears Growth 
from Seeds, the Plants will be ftrong 

enough to tranfplantinto theGround, 
which fhould be done in the Spring 
ofthe Year; fhaking the Plants out 
othe Pots, and preferving a Bal of 
Earth to their Roots, which will fe- 
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cure the Plants from Hazard ; and. 
if the Spring fhould prove dry, it. 
will be proper to water them until, 
their Roots are well eftablifh’d in. 
the Ground ; after which time they. 
will require no other Care than what 
is ufually beftow’d on other flower- 
ing Shrubs. 

It may be propagated by laying 
down of the Branches, in the fame 
manner as the common Viburnum ; 
but this fhould not be practis’d until 
the Shrubs have gotten fufficient 
Strength ; and when the Layers are 
laid, if the Seafon fhould prove dry, 
it will be of greatService inpromote- 
ing their taking Root, ifthey are du- 
ly water’d. 4 

‘The fifth Sort is very tender. 
The Seeds of this Kind were fent 
from Campechy by Mr. Robert Mil. 4 
lar, who found the Plants growing, 
in low marfhyPlaces in great Plenty. 
This Sort rifes to the Height of 
eight or ten Feet, and has broader 
Leaves than the common Sort, which 
are (while young) cover’d prett 
thick with a foft whiteDown ; but a3” 
the Leaves grow older, their. Upper= 
fides are greener, and lofe moft of 
the Down. The young Branches 
are alfo very woolly ; but as thefe 
grow older, it falls off. The Flow- 
ers are produc’d from the Wings 0 2 
the Leaves in large Bunches, which 
are white ; but the Apices or Sum- 
mits are of a red Colour, which, at 
a {mall Diftance, appear like Stripes 
in the Flowers. After the Flowers 
are decayed, theFruit appears whites 
when ripe, turns black. i 

This Plant may be propagated by 
Seeds, which fhould be fown on an 
Hot-bed early in the Spring ; and 
when the Plants are come up, and 
fit to tranfplant, they fhould be each 
planted into a feparate fmall Pot 
fill’d with light rich Earth, and then 
plung’d into an Hot-bed of Tanne $ 

Barks 
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ark ; obferving to fhade them from 
ie Sun until they have taken new 
oot; when they fhould have free 
ir admitted to them every Day in 
‘oportion to the Warmth of the 
afon ; and as they are Plants which 
light -in low marfhy Places, they 
uft be conftantly fupplied with 
‘ater in hot Weather, otherwife 
ey will not thrive. At Michael- 
as they fhould be remov’d out of 
e Hot-bed, and plung’d into the 
tk-bed in the Stove; where they 
ould be kept in a moderate Tem- 
ature of Heat, and mutt be fre- 
‘ently watered; in which Stove 
2y will retain their Leaves all the 
var, and make confiderable Pro- 
fs; fo that in two Years from 
ing, they will produce Flowers 
Fruit. 

As thefe Plants grow older and 
pnger, they may be treated 
wre hardily ; therefore they may 
placed in a dry Stove in Winter, 
lin the Middle of Summer may 
expos’d abroad ina warm-tfhel- 
id Situation, with other tender 
Dtic Plants; obferving in dry 
tather to water them duly, and to 
tt them into other Pots, as they 
require it, With this Manage- 
tthey will produce their Flow- 
every Year, toward the End of 
mer ; and if the Autumn proves 
y favourable, or the Plants are 
y remov’d into the Stove, they 
| perfect their Seeds very well. 
(his Sort may alfo be propaga- 
) by Layers, as the other ; but 
m the Shoots are laid down, it 
| be proper to plunge the Pots 
ja moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
t, which will caufe them to pat 
Roots much fooner than when 
|are expos’d abroad. The Lay- 
Hwhen iufficiently rooted, may 
‘ken off, and planted into fepa- 
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rate Pots, and ‘treated in the fame 


manner as the feedling Plants. 
VICIA, Vetch. 
The Chara@ers are; 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower, 
out of whofe Empalement arifes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
Pod full of roundife or angular Seeds 
towhich muft be added, The Leaves 
grow asit were by Pairs, on a Mid- 
dle-rib ending in aTendril. 

The Species are ; 

1. Vicia fativa vulgaris, femine 
nigro. C. B; P. Common Vetch 
or Tare. 

2. Victa fativa alba. 
White Vetch or Tare. 

3. Vicia fupina, latiffima folio 
non ferrato. Tourn. Low Vetch, 
with a broad Leaf not ferrated. 

4. Vicia fupina, latiffimo folio 
Jerrato. Tourn. Low Vetch, witha 
broad ferrated Leaf. 

5- Vicia multifiora. C. B. P. 
Many -flower’d Vetch. 

6. Vicia maxima dumetorum. C. 
B. P, Bufhor perennial Vetch. 

7. Vicia fepium, folio rotundiore 
acuto, femine nigro. C.B.P. Buth 
Vetch, with a rounder fharp-pointed 
Leaf, and a black Seed. 

8. Vicia vulgaris, acutiore folio, 
Semine parvo nigro. C.B.P. Wild 
Vetch, with a fharper-pointed Leaf, 
and a fmall black Seed. 


C. B. P. 


g. Victa perennis incana multi- | 


flora. Bot. Mon/p. Hoary perennial 
Vetch, with many Flowers. 

10. Vicia perennis multiflora, mas 
jori flare coeruleo, ex albo mixto. Bot. 
Monfp. Tufted perennial Vetch, 
with a large blue Flower mix’d with 
White. 

11, Victa perennis multifora in- 
cana, infularum Stechadum. Inff. R. 
H. Perennial hoary tufted Vetch 
of the Stechades. 

12. Vicia filvefris birfuta inca- 

4Y2 1a. 
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na. C.B.P. Hoary rough wild 
Vetch. 

13. Vicia flvefris poe ma- 
jor &F pracox, “ge peed ore fua- 
wve-rubente. Inft. The greater 
early hoary wild ent with a foft 
red Flower. 

‘14. Vicia fy/watica maxima, pi- 


fo fylvefiri fimilis. F. B. The 


greateft wild Verch, refembling wild | 


Peas. 

15. Vicia fylveftris lutea, filiqua 
birJuta. C. B, P. Wild yellowVetch, 
with hairy Pods. 

16. Victa ferotina perennis, flere 
luteo, filiqua birfuta. Inf. R. H. 
Late-flowering perennial Vetch,with 
a yellowFlower, and an hairy Pod. 

17. Victa ferotina perennis, flore 
luteo, filiqua glabra. Inf. R. H. 
Late-flowering perennial Vetch, with 
a yellow Flower, and fmoother Pod. 

18. Vicia /ylveftris lutea, cum 
galea fufea. F. B. Wild yellow 
Vetch, with a brown Standard. 

19. Vicia Cretica multiflora la- 
tifolia, fiore intenfe purpureo. Tourn. 
Cor. Broad-leav’d many-flower’d 
Vetch of Crete, with a deep-purple 
Flower. 

20. Vicia Orientalis multiflora 
incana, angufiiffime folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Hoary Eattern tufted Vetch, with a 
very narrow Leaf. 

21. Vicia verna villofifima &F 

incana. flore parvo /picato, ex purpurea 

ad ianthinum vergente. Tourn. Cor. 
The moit hairy and hoary Spring 
Vetch, with a {mall fpiked Flower, 
from a purple to a violet Colour. 

22. VICIA multiflora fpicata, flo- 
vibus albidis, calyce purpurea. Tourn. 
Cor. Spiked tufted Vetch, with 
whitifh Flowers, and a purple Em- 
paiement. 

23. Victa Or aes s multifiora 
argentea, fore varicgato. Tourn.Cor, 
Eaftern tufted filvery Vetch, witha 
variegated Flower. 
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24. Victa Orientalis, fore maxi- 
mo pallefcente, macula lutea notatoe 
Tourn. Cor, Eaitern Vetch, with 
a large pale Flower fpotted “a 
yellow. 
25. Victa multiflora Caffubieg 
Srutefcens, lentis filiqua. Breyn.Prod. 
Shrubby tufted Vetch, with Pods 
like Lentils. | 
26, Vicia fylvatica multiflora 
maxima. Phyt. Brit. The greateft 
tufted wood Vetch. an 
27. Vicia fegetum, cum filiquis 
plurimis hirfutis. C. B. P. Small 
wild Tare, with many rough Pods. 
28. Vicia fegetum, fingularibus 
filiquis glabris. C. B. P. Com 
Vetch, or fine Tare, with fingl 
{mooth Pods. | 
29. Vicia minima, cum filig 
glabris. Inf, R.H. ‘The {malle 
Vetch, with fmooth Pods. ¥ 
30. Vicia five Cracca, foliis & 
filiquis longioribus. Bot. Maonf 
Vetch with longer Leaves and Pod 
31. Vicia minima pracox, Pas 
fienfium. H, R. Par. The le 
early Vetch, with an angular See 
The firft of thofe here mention 
is cultivated in the | Fields in div 
Parts of Exgland for the Seed, whi 
is the common Food of Pigeon 
the Method of cultivating them 
hereafter inferted. | 
The fecond Sort is a Variety 0 
the firft, from which it only diffe 
in the Colour of the Flowers in 
Seeds, which in this Kind are bo 
white ; but the Flowers of the oth 
Kind are purple, and the. Seeds a 
black. ‘This may be cultivated 
the former. . 
The third and fourth Sorts af 
at prefent, only preferv’d in Bota 
Gardens in England; tho’ I belie 
they might be cultivated in t 
Fields as the common ‘Sort, 
good Siccefs. Z. 
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 Thefe muft be fown in the 
Spring, as Peas; but fhould have a 
light dry Soil, and require more 
room than the common Sort: for 
the Plants are apt to {pread pretty 
far, provided they like their Situa- 
tion. They are both annual Plants, 
which decay foon after their Seeds 
areripe. Thefe are fuppos’d to be 
the Bean of the antient Gree&s. 

The fifth Sort grows wild in di- 
vers Parts of England, underHedges, 
and by the Sides of Woods, where 
it climbs upon whatever Bushes are 
near it; and during the time of 
lowering (which is commonly in 
June and Fuly) it affords an agree- 
able Profpect. This Plant may be 
ultivated by the Sides of Wilder- 
nefs-quarters ; where it may be al- 
ow’d toclimb upon fome low Bufh- 
28, Without which Support it feldom 
hrives well ; and in fuch fhady Si- 
uations it will flower extremely, and 
ontinue for feveral Years. The bett 
ay to propagate it is by fowing 
e Seeds either in Spring or Au- 
umn, in the Places where they are 
Oremain; for thefe Plants com- 
nonly fhoot their Roots downright 
ito the Ground, fo that they feldom 
rive well, if tranfplanted. 
| The fixth, eighth, and fifteenth 
orts grow wild in this Kingdom. 
The fixth is very common in fhady 
Voods, and on the Sides of Banks 
nder Trees, in molt Parts of Exg- 
yd. The eighth Sort is found on 
Sootover-hill, and in fome other 
aces inEngland. And the fifteenth 
rows on Glaffenbury-thorn-hill inSo- 
or fetfbire. 

' The feventh, ninth, tenth, twelfth, 
jurteenth, fixteenth, feventeenth, 
nd eighteenth Sorts grow wild in 
srmany, France, and Italy ; but are 
ot Natives of this Country. Thefe 
e all of them abiding Plants, whofe 
pots continue feveral Years ; but 
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their Shoots die down in Autumn, 
and frefh ones come out the follow- 
ing Spring ; fome of which will rife 
to the Height of five or fix Feet, and 
trail over Bufhes, or whatever Plants 
they grow near; fo that they muft 
be fupported, otherwife they will 
appear very unfightly. 

Thefe may be propagated by 
Seeds, which may be fown in Drills 
ona Border of frefh Earth, expos’d 
only tothe morningSun. The beft 
time for fowing thefe Seeds is in 
March, and when the Plants come 
up, they muft be kept clean from 
Weeds; and where they are too 
clofe together, fome of them fhould 
be drawn up to give room for the 
remaining ones to grow ftrong, 
This is all the Culture they require 
till Michaelmas, when their Shoots 
will decay; at which time the Roots 
fhould be carefully taken up, and 
tranfplanted where they are defigned 
toremain, which fhould be under 
Trees, and in other thady Wilder- 
nefs-quarters : where, if they are 
rightly difpos'd, they will thrive ex- 
tremely well, and make an agreeable 
Variety. - 

The eleventh Sort grows wild in 
the Stechades Ifles, from whence the 
Seeds have been obtain’d by forme 
curious Perfons, who preferve the 
Sort for the fake of Variety; as is 
alfo the eighth Sort, which is found 
wild in the Neighbourhood of Pa- 
vis. 

The nineteenth, twentieth ,twen- 
ty-firlt, twenty -fecond, twenty-third, 
and twenty-fourth Sorts were difco- 
verd by Dr. Tourncfort in the Le- 
want, from whence he fent their 
Seedsto the Royal Garden at Paris, 
Thefe, though they are Natives of 
warmer Countries than England, yet 
will thrive very well in the open 
Air, and may be admitted into Gar- 
dens for the take of Variety. 

4Y¥ 3 The 


The twenty-fifth Sort is alfo an 
abiding Plant, whofe Shoots decay 
every Autumn, and frefh ones are 
produc’d in the Spring. This Sort 
- fhould have a moift fhady Situation, 
in which the Shoots will rife five or 
fix Feet high, and produce great 
Quantities of Flowers ; thereby af- 
fording an agreeable Variety in fome 
obfcure Places, where few better 
_ Plants will thrive. 

The twenty-fixth Sort grows wild 
in fome Woods in the North of Eng- 
fand, as alio in Oxfordhire. This 
is likewife an abiding Plant, which 
fhould be treated in the fame manner 
as the former Sort. 

As ail thefe Sorts of Vetches grow 
neir bufhes, or under Hedges, on 
wich they climb, and are thereby 
fupported - from trailing on the 
Ground, fo, whenever they are 
brought into Gardens, they fhould 
be planted in the like Situation ; for 
if they trail on the Ground, they 
will run over whatever Plants grow 
near them, and make a bad Appear- 
ance; whereas, if they are planted 
near any ordinary Shrubs, over 
which they may be allow’d to ram- 
ble, their Flowers will appear fcat- 
tering among the Branches of the 
Shrubs, and afford an agreeable Va- 
riety. 

' The twenty-feventh, twenty- 
eighth, twenty ninth, and thirtieth 
Sorts are annual Plants, which grow 
too plentifully amongft the Corn, fo 
as to become very troublefome 
Weeds in fome Parts of England; 
therefore fhould be rooted out in-the 
Spring, before their Seeds ripen ; for 
if any of them are permitted to ftand 
until their Seeds are ripe, the firft 
hot Day after, the Pods will burft, 
and caft their Seeds to a great Di- 
 ftance,’fo as to fill the Ground with 
‘young Plants in Autumn. Thefe 
Plants always come up in Autumn, 
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and abide the Winter ; during whic 
time they do not appear as if the 
woyld ever become Jarge enough ¢ 
injure the Crop amongtt which the 
grow ; but in the Spring they wi 
fend forth many lateral Shoots, { 
as to fpread to a confiderable D 
ftance; and by their Tendrils wi 
faften themfelves to the Stalks « 
Corn, orany other Plants, and thers 
by greatly weaken them ; and fome 
times, where thefe Weeds are i 
plenty, and the Corn but weak, the 
will ramp quite over it, and thereb: 
almoft deitroy it. The beft time t 
extirpate thefe Weeds is in March o 
April, when, if they are cut up wit 
a Spaddie in dry Weather, they wil 
in a Day or two be effectually de 
ftroy’d, fo as not to recover; and j 
this be repeated two or three Sea 
fons, it will intirely clear the Lang 
of them. f 

The thirty-firft Sort isa very {mal 
annual Plant, which grows wild of 
chalky Hills in fome Parts of Eng 
land, but particularly near Greenbhit 
in Kent. It flowers the Beginniz 
of April, the Seeds are ripe in Mg 
and the Plant foon after perifhes 5 
that whoever is defirous to find i 
mutt fearch for it while it is in Vi 
gour ; otherwife it is fo fmall, th 
it can hardly be difcover’d. If th 
Plant is defign’d to be preferv’d in 
Garden, the Seeds fhould be foy 
early in Autumn, that the Plan 
may get Strength before Winter; fi 
when they are fown in the Sprin 
they feldom fucceed. When they af 
once eftablifh’d in a Garden, and th 
Seeds permitted to fcatter, they wil 
maintain themfelves better than i 
fown by Hand; and will require n 
other Care but to keep them clea 
from Weeds. a 

There are fome of the larger Kine 
of thefe Vetches as well worth cul 
tivating in the Fields as the a 
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Tare, and will ferve for the fame 
Purpofes; efpecially the fecond, 
third, and ninth Sorts, which grow 
large; and afford a good Quantity of 
Seeds. Thefe may all be cultivated 
in the fame manner as the common 
Sort, and are equally hardy. 

The ufual time for fowing of 
Vetches or Tares is in the Spring, 
about the Middle of February; but 
from feveral Experiments which I 
have made, I find it to be a much 
better Method to fow them in Au- 
tumn ; for as they are hardy enough 
to refift the Froft in Winter, they 
will get Strength early in the Spring, 
and will grow confiderably larger 
than thofe which are fown in the 
Spring, and will produce a larger 
Quantity of Seeds ; which, ripening 
early in Summer, may be gather’d 
in before Wheat-harvett. 

The Sorts of Vetches which are 
peultivated for Ufe in the open Fields, 
fhould be fown in Drills, after the 
fame manner as is practifed for Peas. 
Thefe Drills fhould be~a Foot and 
jan half, or two Feet, afunder, that 
ithere may be room foF the Hoeing- 
jplough to go between them, in or- 
der to deftroy the Weeds, and to 
earth the Plants.. Thefe Drills 
fhould be about the fame Depth as 
thofe ufually made for Peas; and 
the Seeds fhould be fecatter’d about 
| he fame Diftancein the Drills. Thefe 
Seeds fhould be’carefully cover’d as 
foon as they are fown; for if they 
are left open, the Rooks will difco- 
yer them; fo that where they are 
mot carefully watch’d, they will in- 
irely devour them. Indeed thefe, 
being fown in Autumn, will be in 
efs Danger than thofe which are 
own in the Spring ; becaufe there 
is more Food for Rooks and Pigeons 
n the open Fields at this Seafon ; 


Pooner above-ground: The bett 


and the Plants will appear much: 


time to fow them is, about the Be- 
ginning of September ; for the Rains 
which ufually fall at that Seafon, 
will bring them up in a fhort time. 
Toward the Latter-end of Ooder, 
the Plants will have obtained confi- 
derable Strength ; wherefore they 
fhould then be earthed up with the 
Hoeing-plough. This Work fhould 
be perform’d in dry Weather, and in 
doing of it Care muft be had to lay 
the Earth up as high to the Stems of 
the Plants as poffible, fo as not to 
cover their Tops; becaufe this will 
fecure them againft Froft. The 
whole Space of Ground between the 
Rows fhould alfo be ftirr’d, in or- 
der to deftroy the Weeds; which, 
if carefully perform’d in dry Wea- 
ther, will lay the Land clean till 
March; at which time the Crop 
fhould be earth’d a fecond time, and 
the Ground clean’d again between 
the Rows; which will caufe the 
Plants to grow vigorous, and ina 
little time they will fpread fo as to 
meet, and cover the Spaces ; where- 
as thofe fown in the Spring will not 
grow to half this Size, and will bé 
very late in flowering. 

Some People fow thefe Vetches ; 
and when they are fully grown,. 
plow them in the Ground, in order 
to manure it. Where this is de- 


fign’d, there will be no Occafion to 


fow them in Drills at this Diftance, 
nor to hufband them in the manner 
before direéted ; but in this Cafe it 
will be the beft Method to fow them 
in Autumn, becaufe they will be fit 
to plow in much fooner the follow- 
ing Year; fo that the Land may be 
better prepar’d to receive the Crops 
for which it is intended. In fome 
Parts of France, and in fta/y, thefe 
Vetches are fown for feeding of Cat- 
tlewhile green, and are accounted 
very profitable : and in many Parts of 
England they are culuvated to feea 
4Y 4 Cart- 
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Cart-horfes, &c. ;, though upon fuch 


Land, where Lucern will thrive, it 
will be much better Hufbandry to 
cultivate that for this Purpofe. 

Where thefe Plants are cultivated 
for their Seeds, they fhould be cut 
foon after the Pods change brown; 
and when they are dry, they muft 
be immediately ftack’d; for if they 
are fuffer’d to lie out in the Field to 
receive Wet, and there comes one 
hot Day after it, the Pods will mot 
of them burft, and caft out the 
When the Seeds are threfh’d 
out, the Haulm is efteem’d very good 
Food for Cattle; and fome have re- 
commended the Seeds for Horfes, 
and affirm they are as proper for 
thofe Animals as Beans; which, if 
true, will render them more valu- 
able, becaufe thefe will grow on the 
lighteft fandy Land, where Beans 
will not thrive; fo may be a good 
Improvement to fome Counties in 
England, where they do not attempt 
to cultivate Beans. 

VINCA PERVINCA. Vide Per- 
vinca. 

VINCETOXICUM. Jide Af- 
clepias. 

VINE. Vide Vitis. 
VIOLA, Violet. 
The Chara&ers are; 

lt hath a polypetalous anomalous 

lower, fomewhat refembling the pa- 
piliondedouy Flower ; for its two up- 
per Petals, in fome meafure, represent 
the Standard, the two fide ones the 
Wings ; but the lower one, which ends 
in aTail, in fome meafure refembles 
the Keel: out of the Empalement arifes 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes 
a Fruit, for the moft part, three-cor- 
nerd, opening into three Parts, and 
full of roundife Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Viota Martia purpurea, flove 

fiorplici edores C. 8B, P. Common 


 ftris, foliis mucronatis, oblongis, 


ex albo &F purpureo variegato. C. B, 


be! 
purple Violet, with a fweet-feented 
Flower. . 

2. Viora Martia major bir fut 
inodora. Mor. Hift. Greater hairy 
PEGE ch Violet, without Smell. 

3. VIOLA Martia inodora fylve- 
eid C. B. P. Wildor Dogs Violet. — 

4. Viota Martia alba. C. B. P. 
White fweet-fcented Violet. 

5. VioLta Martia, multiplici flare. 
C.B.P. Double purple Violet. 

6. VioLta Martia, flore multiplict 
candida. C.B.P. Double white 
Violet. 

7. Viora Martia, folio eleganter 
variegato, fore albo. March Vio- 
let, with a beautiful variegated Leaf, 
and a white Flower, 

8. Viora Martia, flore rubella 
March Violet, with a redifh-colour’d 
Flower. 

9. Viowa erefa, flore coral 
Mor. Hift. Upright Violet, with 
blue Flower. 

10. Viota Martia hortenfis, polis 
amplioribus. C.B, P. Garden March 
Violet, with larger Leaves. 

11. VioLta Martia inodora fyl 


alte! 


JiriGioribus. C. B. P. Dogs Violet 
with oblong and narrow- pointed . 
Leaves. 

12. VIOLA Martia, multiplicé 
flore rubello. C. B. P. March Vio: 
let, with a double redifh Flower. — 

13. VioLta Marta, multiplice frore 


P. March Violet, with a donna - 
Flower, variegated with White z 
Purple. 

14. VIOLA Martia mmltipions 
Sflore cinereo. H.R. Par, Double 
March Violet, with an afh-colour'd 
Flower. 

15. Viota Martia intenfe - 
puree. Jlore minore pleno. F. B. Morel 
Violet, with a fmall double Flower, 
ofa deep- purple Colour. 

16, Viola, 


Vi 

16, Viota Alpina, folio in plures 
partes diffeco.C.B.P. Alpine Vio- 

let, with a Leaf cut into many 

Parts. 

17. Viotra Alpina rotundifolia 
lutea. C.B.P. Yellow Violet of 
the A/ps, with a roundifh Leaf. 

18, VioLta montana lutea grandi- 
fora. C.B.P. Mountain Violet, 
_ with a large yellow Flower. 

1g. Viota fricolor hortenfis re- 
pens. C.B. P. Panfies, Hearts-eafe, 
or three-colour’d Violet, commonly 
call’d three Faces under an Hood. 

20. VIOLA montana tricolor odo- 
ratifima. C. B. P. The mot 
fweet-fmelling three-colour’d moun- 
tain Violet. 

21. VioLa montana alba grandi- 
flora. C. B.P. Great-flower’d white 
mountain Violet. 

22. VioLa montana lutea, fubro- 
tundo crenato-folio. Barr. Icon. Yel- 
low mountain Violet, with a round- 
ifh notch’d Leaf. 

23. VIOLA montana cerulea gran- 
diflora. H.R. Par. Great-flower’d 
blue mountain Violet. 

24. VioLa montana lutea, foliis 
non crenatis. C. B, P. Yellow moun- 
tain Violet, with Leaves not notch- 
ed. 

25. VioLa ¢tnica eredta bicolor 
hirfuta minima elatior ac ramofir. 
— Hort. Cath. Upright two-colour’d 
hairy very {mall Violet of «a, 
taller and more branching. 

26. Vioia arwvenfis, flore toto ly- 
teo. C.B.P. Field Violet, with a 
Flower all yellow. 

27. Viola caerulea maxima, cu- 
cumerims hirfutis foliis, Virginiana. 
Pluk. Phyt, The largeft blue Violet 
of Virginia, with hairy Cucumber- 
leaves. ~ : 

28. VIOLA maxima, cucumerinis 
hirfutis foliis, Virginiana, fore lutco. 
Plus, Aim. The largeft Violet of 
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Virginia, with hairy Cucumber-. 
leaves, and.a yellow Flower. 

29. Viota Virginiana, platant 
fere foliis, parvis §F incanis. Pluk. 
Mantif.. Virginian Violet, with 
{mall hoary Leaves, fhap’d like thofe 
of the Plane-tree. 

The firft Sort here mention’d is 
very common in Woods, and fhady 
Lanes, in divers Parts of Eygland, 
and is what fhould always be ufed in 
Medicine ; though the People who 
fell thefe Flowers in the Markets, do 
many times impofe upon the Igno- 
rant the Flowers of the fecond Sort, 
which are much larger than thofe of 
the firft, and fill up the Meafure bet- 
ter; but they, having no Smell, are 
very improper for Ufe. 

All the eight firft Sorts are pretty 
Varieties in a Garden ; where, being 
planted under Hedges, in Wilder- 
nefles, or other fhady Places, they 
will thrive exceedingly, and will 
want no other Culture than only to 
keep them clear from Weeds; and 
in the Spring, when they are in 
Flower, they caft forth a moft agree- 
able Perfume, efpecially in Morn- 
ings or Evenings; fo that it renders 
fuch Places very delightful at thofe — 
Seafons. 

Thefe may be eafily propagated 
by parting their Roots. The bef 
time for whichis at Michaelmas,that . 
the Plants may take Root before 


Winter; fo that they may flower ei f 


ftronger the fucceeding Spring. 


The double Sorts, and thofe with- fe) 
out Smell, may be admitted for 


Variety ; but the fingle blue, white, 
and redifh-colour’d Sorts, are thofe 
which fhould be mof cultivated ; be- 
caufe thefe are equally well-{cented, 
in which the greatett Curiofity of 
thefe Flowers confiils. And thefe, 
all growing wild in England, may be 
eafily obtain’d in Quantity from 

. their 


their Piaces of Growth, by 1uch wno 
“are fond of thefe Flowers. ; 

The ninth Sort is preferv’d in fome 
curious Gardens for Variety; but 
‘there is no Scent in its Flowers; fo 
that it hardly merits.a Place in curi- 
ous Flower-gardens. 

The tenth Sort-differs from the 
common Violet, in having large 
hairy Leaves ; andthe Fiowers have 
not {fo good Flavour: but this Sort 
is frequently cultivated in Gardens, 
and the Flowers are brought to the 
Markets ; tho’ they are not near fo 


good for Ufe as the common Sort, . 


The eleventh has oblong pointed 
Leaves, in which it differs from the 
Taft: the Flowers of this Sort have 
no Flavour; fo are unfit for Ufe. 

The twelfth,- thirtéenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth Sorts are Va- 
rieties of the common Violet with 
double Flowers: thefe are worthy 
of a Place in every good Garden, on 
account of their fine double iweet- 
fmelling Flowers, efpecially as they 
Fequire no other Culture than the 
common Violet: but thefe Sorts do 
not produce their Flowers in great 
Plenty, unlefs they are planted in a 
ftrong Soil, and an open airy Situa- 
tion ; for in fmall or clofe Gardens 


they do not flower near fo well, as 


where they have a clear open Air. 
The eleven next-mention’d Sorts 
agree with the Hearts-eafe or Pan- 
fies, more than with the other Kinds 
‘of Violet: the feventeenth, e:gh- 
teenth, twenty-firft, and twenty- 
third Sorts are perennial Plants, 
which may be propagated by parting 
their Roots; the beft tmme for doing 
of this ts at Michaelmas, that they 


may be well rooted before the Spring: 


thefe delight in Shade and Moifture, 
therefore fhould be planted on a 
- North Border; and in dry Weather 
- they muft be duly water’d, other- 
wile they ‘will -not thrive. The 


eighteenth Sort grows wild in the 
North of Exg/and, upon moift Moun- 
tains: the twenty-firft and twenty- 
third Sorts are-only Varieties of this, 
difering in the Colour of their Flow- 
ers. . 

The nineteenth is the common 
Panfy or Hearts-eafe, of which there 
are a great Number of Varieties : 


thefe are all annual Plants, which © 
fcatter their Seeds, and propagate | 


themfelves in plenty, where they are 


permitted to ftand: the twentieth — 
Sort is by much the moft valuable, — 
the Flowers of this being larger, the — 


Colours very beautiful, and theScent 


almoft equal to the common Violet- 
flower. 


Thefe Sorts will fcatter their Seeds 


in a fhort time after their Flowers 
are paft ; and the Plants which come 
up in Autumn will flower very early 


in the Spring ; and thefe will be — 
fueceeded by the Spring-plants; fo — 


that where they are indulged in a 


Garden, there will be a conftant 
Succeflion of their Flowers the great- 


eft Part of the Year; for they will 
flower all the Winter in mild Sea- 
fons, and-moft Part of the Summer 
in fhady Situations; which renders 
them worthy of a Place in every good 
Garden: but then they muft not be 
be allowed to {pread too far, left 


they become troublefome Weeds; — 


for their Seeds, when ripe, are caft 


out of their Covers with great Ela- 


{ticity to a confiderable Diftance ; 
and the Plants will foon fpread over 
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a large Space of Ground, if they are _ 


permitted to ftand. 


The common Panfy ftands in the — 


College-Difpenfatory, as a medicinal 
Plant; but is rarely ufed in Evgland. 

The twenty - feventh, twenty - 
eighth, and twenty-ninth Sorts are 
Natives of Virginia, New-Englard, 
and feveral other Parts of North- 
America ; fram whence fome of the 
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Plants. have been brought to Eng- 
Jand, and are preferv’d in Gardens 


_by fome curious Perfons, for the fake 


of Variety: but as their Flowers 


shave no Scent, and little Beauty, 


they are not much regarded. 

_ Thefe are as hardy as the com- 
mon Violet, and may be propagated 
by parting their Roots, in the fame 


- manner as is practis’d for that ; and 


| : 
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they fhould have a moift fhady Situa- 
tion, and a light Soil. 

VIORNA. Vide Clematitis. 

VIRGA AUREA, Golden-rod. 

The CharaGers are; 

The Leaves are, for the moft part, 
ewhole, and are plac’d alternately on 
the Stalks: the Calyx, or Flower- 
cup, is fquamous: the Flowers are 
fmall, radiated, and of a yellow Co- 
lour, confifling of many Florets, each 
of which is furnifh’d with ax Embryo, 
avhich afterward becomes a Seed, 
having a dawny Subfiance adbering to 
tt: to which fheuld be added, That 
the Flowers are producd in a@ long 
Spike. 

The Species are ; 

1. Vinca Aurea vulgaris latifo- 
lia. #.B. The common or broad- 
leav’d Golden.rod. 

z. VirGa AurEA montana, folio 
anguflo fubincano, flofculis congloba- 
tis. Raii Syn. Narrow-leav’d moun- 
tain Golden-rod, with an hoary 
Leaf, and congiobate Flowers. 

3. Virca Aurea anguftifolia, 
panicula fpeciofa, Canadenfis. H. R. 
Par. Narrow-leav’d Canada Gold- 
en-rod, with a fpecious Panicle. 

4. Vinca Aurea Canadenfis bir- 


| fata, panicula minus fpeciofa. Boerb. 


Ind. Rough Canada Golden-rod, with 
a lefs {pecious Panicle. 

5. Vinca Aurea Nove Angle 
altifima, paniculis nonnunguam re- 
fiexis. Flor. Bat. The talleft New- 
England Goldea-rod, with a reflex’d 
Panicle. 


_ 6. Virca Aurta altifima fercti- 
na, panicula fpeciofa patula. Rand. 
Talleft' late-fowering Golden-rod, 
with a {pecious fpreading Panicle. . 

7- Vizca Aurea Virginiana, fa- 
liis anguftioribus afperis, panicula mi- 
aus fpectofa. Pluk. Phyt. Virginian 
Golden-rod, with narrow rough 
Leaves, and a lefs {pecious Panicle. 

8. Vinca Aurea rugofis foliis, 
Virginiana, panicula florum amplifima, 
Pluk. Phyt. Rough-leav’d V, irginiag 
Golden-rod, with an ample Panicle - 
of Flowers. 

g. Virca Aurea foliis levibus 
non ferratis, panicula fpeciofa, flarin 
bus magnis. Flr. Bat. Smooth- 
leav'd Golden-rod, with a fpecious 
Panicle, and large Flowers. 

10. Vinca Aurea Merylandica, 
Spicis forum racemofis, foliis integris 
Scabris. Mart. Hift. Rar. Plant. Goid- 
en-rod from Maryland, with branche 
ing Spikes of Flowers, and whole 
rough Leaves, t 

11. Vinca Aurea Canadenffs, 
afterifei folio. Par. Bat. Caxada 
Golden-rod, with a Leaf like Afte- 
rifcus, 

12. Vinca AuREA Americang 
ferrata, floribus ad foliorum alas con- 
globatis. Breyn. Prod.  Americag 
Golden-rod, with ferrated Leaves, 
and conglobated Flowers comi 
out from the Wings of the Leaves. 

13. Vinca Aurea Limonii folia, 
panicula uno verfu difpofita. H? R, 
Par, Golden-rod with a Sea-la- 
vender-leaf, and the Flowers grow- 
ing upon one Side of the Stalk. 

14. Vinca Aurea Noveboracens 
Sis glabra, caulibus rubentibus, foliis 
anguftis glabris. Flor. Bat. Smooth 
New-York Golden-rod, with red 
Stalks, and narrow {mooth Leaves, 


15. VIRGA Aurea foribys fflulo~ t ; 


Sis, fenecionis inflar, foliis anguftiori- 
bus non ferratis. Hiff. Oxon. Gold- 
en-rod with fiituloas Flowers, fome- 


what 


v 


what like Groundfel, and narrow 
fmooth Leaves. ; 

16. Virca Aurea Canadenfis, 
foliis carnofis non ferratis latioribus. 
Hifi, Oxon. Golden-rod with broad 
fiefhy fmooth Leaves. 

17. Vinca Aurea Nove Anglia, 
feliis longiffimis glabris. Flor. Bat. 
New- England Golden-rod, with long 
&mooth Leaves. 

18. Virca Aurea Americana 
birfuta, radice odorato. ‘foneg. Hairy 
American Golden-rod, with a fweet 
Root. 

tg. Vinca Aurea Americana ce- 


fra glabra. Hort, Elth. Smooth © 


American Golden-rod. 

~ 20. Vinca Aurea Americana, fo- 
kis anguftiffimis glabris, floribus ex 
esis foliorum prodeuntibus. Dale. Ame- 
rican Golden-rod, with very narrow 
fmooth Leaves, and the Spikes of 
Flowers coming out from the Wings 
of the Leaves. 

21. VircaA Aurea Americana 
ferotina, caulibus purpurafcentibus, 
foliis oblongo-ovatis glabris feffilibus, 
Spicis forum crafforibus. Dale. Late 
American Golden-rod, with purple 
Stalks, and oblong oval fmooth 
Leaves embracing the Stalks, and 
thick Spikes of Flowers. 

22. Vinca AuREA major, foliis 
glutinofis F graveolentibus. Inft. R. 
##. Greater Golden-rod, with clam- 
my and ftinking Leaves. 

23. Vinca Aurea minor, foliis 
glatinofis F graveolentibus. Inff. R. 
Hi, Smaller Golden-rod, with clam- 
my and ftinking Leaves. 

z4. Vinca AuREA major, foliis 
glutinofis FP graveolntibus, gallas 
ferens. Inf. R.H. Greater gall- 
bearing Golden-rod, with clammy 
and ftinking Leaves. 

25. Virca Aurea Virginiana 
annua. Zan, Annual Virgivian Gold- 
en-rod. 3 


26. Virca Aurea Americana — 


annua graveolens, flore minimo, foliis 
conjugatis, Ff hyperici modo perfora- 
tis. Houff. Annual ftinking Ameri- 
can Golden-rod, with a very {mall 
Flower, and Leaves growing by 
Pairs, which are perforated in the 
manner of St, Fohn’s-avort. 

27. Virca Aurea Americana, 
urtice foliis rugofis conjugatis Ff hir- 
Sutis, florum fpicis foliofis. Houft. Ame- 
rican Golden-rod, with rough Net- 
tle-leaves growing by Pairs, and the 
Spikes of Flowers fet with {mall 
Leaves. 

28. Virca Aurea "Americana 


a 


Sruticofa, falicis folio, floribus quafe 


umbellatis. Houft. Shrubby Ameri- 
can Golden-rod, with a Willow-leaf, 


and’ Flowers growing almoft in an: 


Umbel. 

There are feveral other Varieties 
of this Plant, which are preferv’d in 
fome curious Botanic Gardens ; but 
thofe here mention’d are the moft 
valuable Sorts which f have yet feen 
in the Exglifh Gardens ; the greateft 
Part of which are Natives of Ame- 
rica, from whence it is very pro- 
bable, there may be many other 
Sorts brought, fince thefe Plants pro- 
pagate themfelves by fhedding thier 
Seeds, which are likely to produce 
new Varieties annually ; as do moft 
other Sorts of Plants; fo that there 
may be no End to their Variety. 

Thefe Plants are very great Orna- 
ments in the Borders of large Flow- 
er-gardens, where, by their Succef- 
fion of Flowering, they afford a very 
great Pleafure; for the earlieft Kinds 
begin to flower in Fune, which are 
fucceeded by other Sorts until the 
Latter-end of O@eber; and their 
Flowers, being produced, for the 
moft part, on Jong fpecious Spikes 
or Panicles, make a very handfome 


Appearance, and are very ornamen- - 


tal 


a <._ i 


Vi 


tal to Flower-pots, when intermix’d 


with Flowers of different Colours, t 
place in Rooms. | 
They are all eafily propagated by 
parting their Roots in the Spring, 
before they begin to fhoot; and fhould 
be planted in the Middle of the lar- 
ger Borders in the Flower-garden : 
they will grow in almoft any Soil or 
Situation; but will thrive beft ina 
frefh light Earth, and an open Ex- 


_ pofure ; tho’ fome of the hardieft of 


them may be plac’d under Avenues 
of Trees, where they will continue 
in Flower a long time, and look very 
well, The firft twelve Sorts are har- 
dier than the reft, and will increafe 
very faft by Off-fets, which fome of 
them fend forth in very great Plen- 
ty ; infomuch that if they are not 
carefully dug round, at leaft once in 
every Year, and their Roots cut 
round, they will fpread over the Bor- 
ders where they are planted, and de- 
ftroy fuch Plants as ftand near them. 
The other Sorts fhould have a warm- 
er Situation, and a dry Soil: thefe 
are not fo apt to fpread at their Roots 
as the others ; fo that there will be 
no Difficulty of keeping them with- 
in Bounds. 

The firft Sort here mention’d is 
fometimes ufed in Medicine. This 
grows wild in moft fhady Woods in 
the South Parts of England; from 
whence the Roots may be tranfplant- 
ed into a fhady Part of the Garden, 
where they will thrive and flower 
very well. 

The fecond Sort grows upon the 
Mountains in Wales, as alfo upon 
the Al/ps and Pyrenees: this is a very 
low Plant, feldom rifing more than 
a Foot high, and flowers toward the 
Latter-end of Fuze. 

The nineteen Sorts next-men- 
tion’d are Natives of America: thefe 
grow fome two Feet, others three, 
{ome four and five Feet high; and 


flower after each other from July to 
November. | ve 

Thefe are all perennial Plants, which 
die to the Surface of the Ground | 
every Winter, but rife again the 
fucceeding Spring: moft of them 
produce their Flowers in Autumn ; 
and if the Seafon proves favourable, 
will ripen their Seeds; which, if 
fown {oon after ripe, will come up 
the following Spring, from whence 
fome new Varieties may be obtain- 
ed. 

The twenty-fecond, twenty-third, 
and twenty-fourth Sorts feldom con- 
tinuing longer than two or three 
Years, fhould be often renewed. 
Thefe may be increafed by parting 
their Roots ; but the Plants which 
are thus parted, rarely thrive fo well 
as thofe which are raifed from Seeds: 
but as thefe Plants do not perfec 
their Seeds every Year in England, 
the other Method muft be praétifed 
to preferve the Kinds. The beft 
time for this Work is in Autumn, 
that they may be well rooted before 
the Spring, otherwife they will not 
flower very ftrong. Thee Sorts 
fhould be planted on a loamy Soil 
on open Borders ; for they will not 
thrive under the Drip of Trees. 

The twenty-fifth Sort is an annu- 
al Plant of no great Beauty ; which, 
if permitted to fcatter its Seeds, will 
become a Weed over the Garden. 
This Plant is now become a com- 
mon Weed in the Fields in divers 
Parts of Exg/and: but it is generally 
believ’d the Seeds were at firft blown 
out of Gardens ; for it was originally 
brought from America. 


The twenty -fixth, twenty - fe- : a 


venth, and twenty-eighth Sorts were 
difcover’d by the late Dr. Houffoun, 
at La Vera Cruz. Thefe, being ten- 
der Plants, will not live in the open 
Air in England. They may be pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which fhould be 

fown 


Vi 
fown on a moderate Hot-bed early 
» in the Spring; and when the Plants 
are come up, they fhould be tranf- 
planted into Pots fill’d with freth 
Earth, and then plung’d into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed_ of Tanners Bark ; 
obferving, after they have taken new 
Root, to admit a large Share of free 
Air to them every Day, when the 
Weather is warm, as alfo to water 
them conftantly every Day ; for they 
naturally grow in moift Places. ‘The 
twenty-fixth Sort, which is an annuai 
Plant, will flower toward the Mid- 
dle of Fune, and the Seeds will ri- 
pen the End of 4ugu/? ; when fome of 
them fhould be fown to come up be- 
fore Winter; becaufe the Seeds will 
more certainly grow at this Seafon, 
than in the Spring ; and the Plants 
will grow much ftronger. ‘The twen- 
ty-feventh Sort, being a biennial 
Plant, rarely flowers the firft Seafon; 
therefore this, and the twenty-eighth 
Sort, which is an abiding Plant, 
fhould be removed into the Stove at 
Michaelmas, and placed where they 
may have a temperate Degree of 
Warmth in Winter, in which they 
may be preferv’d: but they muft be 
frequently refrefh’d with Water, 
tho’ in very cold Weather it muft 
not be given in great Quantities. 
With this Management the Plants 
will flower extremely well, and add 
to the Variety in the Stove. 
VISCUM, Mifleto. 
The Chara@ers are; 

The Flower confifis of one Leaf, 
which is foap'd like a Bafin,’ and, for 
the moft part, divided into four Parts, 
and befet with Warts: the Ovary, 
which is produc’d in the Female Flow- 
ers, is placd in a remote Part of the 

Plant from the Male Flowers, and 
confifis of four foorter Leaves: this 
afterward becomes a ronnd Berry, full 
of a glutinous Subfiance inclofing a 
tlain beart-/rap'd Seed. — 


Vi 


We have but one Species of this 
Plant in England; viz. 

Viscum baccis albis. C. B. P. 
Common Mifleto, with white Ber- 
ries. . 

This Plant is always produc’d 
from Seed, and is not to be culti- 
vated in the Earth, as moft other 
Plants ; but is always found grow- 
ing upon Trees ; from whence the 
Antients accounted it a Super- plant; 
mott of whom thought it was an Ex. 


_crefcence on the Tree, without the 


Seed being previoufly lodg’d there : 
which Opinion is now generally con- 
futed from a repeated Number of 
Experiments. 

The Manner of its being propa- 
gated is this; wiz. The Mifleto- 
thrufh, which feeds upon the Ber- 
ries of this Plant in Winter, when 
it is ripe, doth often carry the 
Seeds from Tree to Tree; for the 
vifcous Part of the Berry, which im- 
mediately furrounds the Seeds, doth 
fometimes faften it to the.outward 
Part of the Bird’s Beak ; which to 
get difengaged of, he ftrikes his 
Beak againft the Branches of a 
neighbouring Tree, and thereby 
leaves the Seed fticking by this vif- 
cous Matter to the Bark; which, if 
it lights upon a fmooth Part of the 
Tree, will faften itfelf thereto, and 
the following Winter will put out 
and grow ; and in the fame manner 
it may be propagated by Art; for 
if the Berries, when full-ripe, are 
rubbed upon the fmooth Part of the 
Bark of a Tree, they will adhere 
clofely thereto ; and, if not deftroy- 
ed, will produce Plants the follow- 
ing Winter. iss 

The Trees which this Plant doth 
moit readily take upon, are, the 


Apple, the Afh, and fome other 


{mooth-rinded Trees ; but I have fe- 
veral times try’d it upon the Oak 
without Succefs; for the Bark of that 

Tree 


| Vus ; 

"Tree is of too clofe a Texture to ad- 
mit the Seeds ftriking therein ; which 
is alfo the Reafon it is fo rarely 
found upon that Tree: and not- 
withftanding the great Encomiums 
which have been given to the Mifleto 
of the Oak, for its Medicinal Vir- 
tues; yet I can’t help thinking, that 
it is equally good, from whatever 
Tree it be taken; nor is it poffible 
to find this Plant growing in any 
Quantity upon the Oak; fo that 
tthofe Perfons who pretend to furnith 
he Town with it for phyfical Ufe, 
do but impofe upon the World ; for 
it is fo rarely met with, that when- 
ever a Branch of an Oak-tree hath 
any of thefe Plants growing upon it, 
it. is cut off, and preferv’d by the 
Curious in their Collections of Na- 
tural Curiofities; and of thefe there 
are but few to be feen in England. 

As to what fome Perfons have af- 
ferted of the Manner how it is pro- 
pagated, from Free to Tree, by the 
Mulleto-thrufhes, which eat the Ber- 
ries, and void the Seed in their Dung, 
upon the Branches of Trees, where- 
by the Seeds are ftuck thereon, and 
take Root.into the Bark, and pro- 
duce frefh Plants, I can by no means 
agree to; fince if it were only this 
way propagated, it would always be 
found upon the Upper-part or the 
Sides of fuch Branches, upon which 
the Dung can only be fuppofed to 
lodge ; whereas it is generally found 


where it is almoft impoffible for thefe 
Birds to caft their Dung; befides, I 
delieve the Stomachs of thefe Birds 
are too. powerful Digefters to fuffer 
any Seeds to pafs intire through the 
nteftines. But I fhall leave this to 


Plant abounds ; and fhall add only a 
hort Account of the Method us’d to 


pon the. Under-fide of Branches, 


‘uch as have Leifure to make Ob- 
ervations in thofe Places where this 


Vi 
make Birdlime, which may not be 
improper to infert in this Place for 
the Satisfaction of the Curious. 

The Jtafans make their Birdlime 
of the Berries of Mifleto, heated and 
mix’d with Oil, as that made of 
Holly-bark; and, to make it bear the 
Water, they add Turpentine. 

That which is commonly us’d 
with us, is made of the Bark of 
Holly ; which they boil for ten or 
twelve Hours: and when the green 
Coat is feparated from the other, 
they cover it up for a Fortnight in 
a moift Place, pounded into a tough 
Pafte, that no Fibres of the Wood. 
be left ; then they wath it in a run- 
ning Stream till no Motes appear, 
and put it up to ferment for four or 
five Days, and {cum it as often as. 
any thing arifes, and then lay it up. 
for Ufe. When they ufe it, they in- 
corporate with it athird Part of that 
Oil over the Fire. 

The Birdlime that is brought from 
Damafcus is fuppofed to be made of 
Sebeftens, their Kernels being fre- 
quently found in it; but this will 
not,endure either Froft or Wet. 

‘The Birdlime brought from Spazze 
is of an ill Smell. 

The Bark of our Lantone or Way- 
faring Shrub, as it is faid, will make 
Birdlime as good as the beft. 

VISNAGA, Spanif> Picktooth. . 

The Chara&ers are; 

It is an umbelliferous Plant, awit 
a rofe-/haped Flower, confifting of fe- 
veral Petals, which ref? on the Eme 
palement ; which afterward becomes 
the Fruit, compofed of two oblong fur- 
rowd Seeds: to thefe Notes muff be 
added, The Leaves are finely divided 


like Fenel ; and when the Flowers fall 


off, the Umbel contrads together. 
The Species are ; 
1. Visnaca feu Gingidium. Mor. 
Umb. Common Spanifa Picktooth. 
2. Vis- 


2. VisnaGa feu Gingidium Montis 
Libani. Munt. Plant. Greater Tooth- 

ick of Mount Libanus, 

The firft Sort grows plentifully in 
the South of France, as alfo in Spain 
and Italy. The Spaniards make ufe 
of the Footftalks of the Umbel for 
Tooth-picks, from whence it obtain- 
edthis Name. This Plant is pre- 
ferv’d in the Gardens of fome curi- 
ous Perfons, for the fake of Variety. 
It is an annual Plant, and perifhes 
foon after the Seeds are ripe. 
Seeds of this Plant fhould be fown 
early in Autumn, that the Plants 
may obtain Strength before the 
Froft. Thefe will endure the Cold 
of our Winters extremely well, pro- 
vided the Seeds are fown on a dry 
Soil; for thefe Planis do not very 
well bear tranfplanting : thereforg 
the Seeds fhould be fown where the 
Plants are defign’d to remain. In 
the Spring the Piants fhould be 
thinn’d where they come up too 
thick, leaving them about fix or 
eight Inches afunder ; and if they are 
afterward kept clear from Weeds, it 
is all the Culture they require. In 
Fune they will flower, and their 
Seeds will ripen in Augu/. 

The fecond Sort is lefs common 
in England than the firft: this is 
found on Mount Libazus, and in fe- 
veral other mountainous Places in 
the Eaft Country. The Umbels of 
this Sort are much larger than of the 
former, and the Leaves of the Plant 
are not fo finely cut. ‘The Seeds of 
this Sort have been often brought in- 
to England, from which I have raif- 
ed the Plants, which have grown 
very wellthe former Part of the Sea- 
fon; but they have always decay’d 
foon after Midfiwnmer ; fo that I ne- 
ver could preferve any of them to 
flower. 

VITEX, Agaus Cafus, or the 
Chatite-tree. 


The 


Trees are preferv’d; but the other 


ed with Water, until they have taken 


4 
The Charaders are ; 3 re 

It hath a Flower confy sfting-of ont 
Leaf, which appears as if it hadtwo 
Lips: the Fore-part is tubulofe ; from j 
whofe Flower-cup rifes the Pointal, * 
which afterward becomes an almoft — 
Spherical Fruit, which is divided inta ‘ 
Sour Cells, in aubich are contain’d oba9 ; 
long Seeds: to which may be added, 
The Leaves are digitated, or finger’ Ph 
like thofe of Hemp. 

The Species are; 

1. Vitex folis anguflioribus, can- 
nabis modo difpofitis. GC. B.P. The 
Chafte-tree with narrow Leaves. 4 

2. Vitex latiore folio. C. B. P. 
The Chafte-tree with broad ferrated ~ 
Leaves. . 

3. Vitex five Agnus, flore albido. 
H.R. Par. The Chatte-tree, with 
whitifh Flowers. 

4. Vitex five Agnus minor, foliis” 
anguftiffimis. H.R. Par. ‘The leffer 
Chafte-tree, with very narrow 
Leaves. ; 

The firft of thefe Plants is pretty 
commor in molt of thofe Exglifp 
Gardens, where a Variety of hardy 


Sorts are lefs common, and only in 
fome curious Gardens at prefent. | 
Thefe Plants are all very hardy, and 
may be propagated by planting their 
Cuttings early in the Spring, before 
they thoot : they require a freth light 
Soil, and muft be frequently refrefh- 


Root ; after which they muft be care-_ 
fully clear’d from Weeds, during the 
Summer-feafon ; and if the Winter 
prove fevere, you muft lay a little” 
Mulch upon the Surface of the 
Ground between the Plants, to pres — 
vent the Froit from penetrating to ~ 
their Roots, which would injure 
them while they are young : toward — 
the middle of March, if the Seafon 

be favourable, you fhould tranfplant 

them either into the Places where ° 


- Vi 
4 


aN urfery for two or three Years to 
get Strength; where they muft be 
prun’d up, in order to form them 
“into regular Plants, otherwife they 
are very fubje@t to fhoot out their 
_ Branches in a ftraggling manner. 
~ If thefe Plants are plac’d in a 
warm Situation, and havea kindly 
light Soil, they will grow to be eight 
or ten Feet high, and produce their 
Spikes of Flowers at the Extreamity 
’ of every ftrong Shoot in Autumn ; 
which, altho’ of no great Beauty, 
yet coming Jate in the Year, and 
having an odd Appearance, together 
with the Variety of their Leaves, 
renders them worthy of a Place in 
{mall Wildernefs-quarters, amongft 
other Shrubs of the fame Growth. 
They may alfo be propagated by 
laying down their Branches in the 


which you muft “be very careful not 
to break them; for.their Shoots 
are extremely brittle, and very fub- 
je&t to fplit off with the leaf Vio- 
fence : thefe will take Root in one 


very dry Weather; and may then 
be tranfplanted out, and manag’d, 
as was directed for thofe Plants rais'd 
from Cuttings. 
VITIS, The Vine. 
Vhe Charaéers are ; 

| «The Flower confifts of many Leaves, 
hich are plac’d in a circular Order, 
nd cxpand in form of a Rofe: the 
Jvary, which is fituated in the Bot- 
om of the Flewer, afterward becomes 
1 oval or round Fruit, which is wery 
‘ull of Fuice, and contains many {mall 
tones in each: to which fhould be 


ending forth Clafpers at the Foints ; 
lant fiands near it; and the Fruit 


produc d in Bunches. 
| Vou. Ili, 


they are defign’d to remain, or into 


Year, provided they are water’d in | 


dded, That the Tree is climbing, 


which it faftens itfelf to whatever: 


Vio 
The Speczes ares _ 

1. Vitis fylvefiris Labrufca, C. 
B.P. The wild Vine, commonly 
call’d the Claret Grape. This Sort 
of Grape is pretty well known in 
England ; it has a Berry of amiddling 
Size, of a deep black Colour, co- 
ver'd over with a Bloom like a Plum, 
which may be wiped off ; the Juice 
ftains of a deep-red Colour; and 
before it is quite dead-ripe, is of an 
auftere Tafte: the Bunches are pret- 
ty lJarge, but fhort, having com- 
monly two Side-bunches or Shoul-' 
ders on the Upper-part of the Bunch: 
the Leaves of this Vine are jagged, 
and change to a deep-red Colour be- 
fore they fall off. 

2. Vitis precox Columelle, H. 
P. Par. This is called in Exglond. 
‘the Fuly Grape ; but in France, Mo- 

rilloxn, and Vigne bative. ‘This is 


Spring of the Year; in doing of the earlieft Grape at prefent known 


in Zagland, for which it is chiefly . 
preferv'd; for it isnot much efteem’d . 
for its Goodnefs : the Skin is thick, 
the Juice but very indifferent; and 
the Berries commonly grow very 
thin upon the Bunches. Thefe are 
of a middle Size, and of a dark mud- 
dy-red Colour. - : 

3. VitisCorinthiaca five Apyria. 
J.B. The Corinth Grape, vulgar- 
ly call’d the Curran Grape, is an 
early Ripener; the Berry is {mall 
and flender, the Juice very {fweet, 
and hath very little Stone. ‘Cf this 
Kind there are two or three different 
Colours, as red, black, and tawny. 
This is the Sort which is brought 
from the Ulands of Zant, Cephalonia, 
&c. by the Name of Currans, and 
fold by the Grocers of London, to put 
into) Puddens, &c.* 

4. Virus daciniatis folits. Cornut. 
~The Parfley -leav’d Grape, wu/go. 

This.Sort was originally brought 
from Canada, where it grows wild 


4&4 in 


Gulcibus nigricantibus. Tourn. 


Vt 

in the Woods ; and is preferv’d in 
the Gardens of the Curious, for the 
Variety of its fine jagged Leaves. 
This is a pretty large white Grape, 
and has a {weet Juiee, but not very 
vinous : the Berries are very apt to 
grow thin upon the Bunches, unlefs 
the Vine is pruned fhort, and left but 
thin with Wood. 

5. Vitis fubhirfuta.C. B. P. The 
Morillon Taconne, or Munier, 7. e. 
the Miller’s Grape; this is call’d the 
Burgundy in England. ‘The Leaves 


_of this Sort are very much powder’d” 


with White, efpecially.in the Spring, 
when they firft come out, from 
whence it had the Name of Miller’s 
Grape. It produces middle-fiz’d 
black Grapes, which grow clofe up- 
on the Bunches, and are generally 
fhort and thick. This is an excel- 
lent Bearer, and an hardy Sort. 

6. Vitis precox Columelle,_aci- 
nis dulcibus nizricantibus. The black 
Morillon. This is call’d in Bar- 
gundy, Pineau, and at Orleans, Au- 
verna. It is a very {weet Grape, of 


a middle Size, fomewhat oval, and 


of a fine black Colour ; the Bunches 
are fomewhat longer than thofe of 
the former. This makes very good 
Wine. 

7. Viris uva perampla, acinis al- 
bidis duleibus durioribus. Tourn. The 
Chaffelas blanc, Bar - fur- Aube, 
White Chaffelas, or Royal Mufca- 
cine, This is a large white Grape, 
and grows clofe upon the Bunches, 
which are alfo very large, and have 
commonly two {mall Side-bunches 
or Shoulders produc’d from the Up- 
per-part of the Bunch: the Berries, 
when full-ripe, if well expos'd to the 


“Sun, change to a pale amber Co- 


Jour ; the Juice is very rich, and the 

Frait is commonly ripe early in Sep- 

tember. | 
8. Vitis uva perampla, acinis 


The 
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Chaffelas noir, i. ¢. The black Chaf- | 
felas. ‘This is very often call’d the © 
black Mufcadine. The Berries of . 
this are as large as thofe of the for- 
mer; the Bunches are commonly — 
larger, and are fomewhat later ripe; 
the Juice is very rich. If well ex-— 


poled, they bear well, and.are ripe | 


toward the End of September. 
g. Vivis uva perampla, acinis 
dulcibus rubentibus. Tourn. The red 
Chaffelas. This is alfo call’d the 
red Mufcadine. The Berries of this 
Sort are a little larger than thofe of | 
the former, and grow much thinner 
upon the Bunches ; are of a faint-red 
Colour; and the Juice is very fweee, © 
but later ripe; upon which account | 
it is not fo valuable in England: . 
10. Vitis uva perampla, acinis 
ovatis albidis. Tourn. The Burde-| 
lais, vulgarly call’d Burlake. The 
Berries of this Kind are very large, 
of an oval Shape, ‘and grow pretty 
clofe on the Bunches, which are 
fometirtes of a prodigious Size. 
have feen a Buncly of thefe Grape 
which has weighed five Pounds : but 
they never ripenin this Country, fe 
tiat they are fit for nothing except 
Verjuice, or tomake Tarts. _ 4 
11. Vitis acints albis dulciffimis 
Vitis Apiana. C. B. P. Garidel. Th 
Mufcat, or White Frontiniac. The 
Berries of this Kind are large, am 
grow extremely clofe upon thi 
Bunches, which are very long, ag 
have commonly two Shoulders ; the 
Fruit, when ripe, has a rich mufk 
Flavour ; but it is commonly very 
late in Autumn before they ripen 
and the Berries, being fo very 
clofe upon the Bunches, detain the: 
Moiflure in their Middles; fo that 
they commonly perifh: tosprevent 
which, fome very curious Perfons 
look over their Vines, foon after 
Grapes are formed, and with a Pal 
of Sciflars cut out all the fmall ¢ 
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fo as to leave the others at a mode- 
rate Diftance, whereby the Sun and 
Air are eafily admitted, which diffi- 
pates the Moilture, and prevents their 
perifhing. ‘This is a great Bearer. 
12. Vitis acinis rubris nigricanti- 
bus dulciffimis. Garidel. The Mufcat 
rouge, or red Frontiniac. ‘The Ber- 
ries of this Kind are of the Size of 
the former ; but grow much thinner 
on the Bunches ; it is higher flavour- 
ed, aod, when thorough ripe, is the 
richeft Grape yet known: but this 
muit have a very dry Soil, and a 
outh-eaft Afpect, otherwife it fel- 
dom ripens well in Exgland. 
13. Vitis acinis nigricantibus dul- 
iffimis. The black Frontiniac. The 
erries of this Kind are lefs than the 
wo former ; but are not fo high- 
lavour’d ; their Juice is fweet, and 
hey are earlier ripe. This is a good 
fearer; but the Grapes upon the 
ume Bunch feldom ripen at the fame 
me; fo that they can’t be gather’d 
full Bunches; but mutt be pick’d 
& fingly as they ripen. 
} 14. Viris Dama/fcena. H.R. Par. 
ihe Damafk Grape. ‘The Berries 
\this Kind are very large, black, 
d of an oval Form; the Bunches. 
e very large, and the Vine pro- 
ices vigorous Shoots. This ripens 
ein England. 
ins. Viris precox, acino rotunda 
ido dulci, ‘The white Sweet-wa- 
The Berries of this Kind are 


mp, and the Juite 1s {weet : this is 
¥ early ripe ; but the Berries are 
to be thin-apon the Bunches ; 
it is ong of the tendereit Sorts, 
sa in Flower, that | have yet 
; fo that if there happens bad 
ather at that Seafon, they are 
| {ubject co blight ; and being fo 
prcain in bearing, has rendered 
ts eftceyn’d than it was formerly. 
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16. Vitis precox, acino nigro; 
dulci <P rotundo. ‘The black Sweet- 
water. This is a lefs Grape than 
the former ; it is of a fine black Co- 
lour, and grows pretty clofe upon 
the Bunches ; its Juice is {weet, and 
it is early ripe. 

17. Vitis alba dulcis. F. B. The 
white Mufcadine. ‘The Berries of 
this Kind are large, of a white Co- 
jour, and the Juice is very {weet ; 
the Bunches are long, and it is early 
ripe. 

18. Vitis Allobrogica Plinii. Car. 
Steph. Pred. Ruf. The Raifin Grape. 
This is a large oval Grape of a black- 
ifh Colour, when ripe ; the Bunches 
are very large, and make a fine Ap- 
pearance; but never ripen well in 
England. I have known fome Per- 
fons who had a great Quantity of 
this Sort of Grape, which they com- 
monly cut in the Middle of Ofober, 
with pretty long Stalks to the Bunch- 
es, and hung them on Strings in 
Rows in their Kitchen, at fuch a Di- 
ftance as not to touch each other; 
and about Crifimas thefe Grapes 
would be fo ripen’d by the Warmth 
of the Room, as to eat extremely 
well. 

19. ViTIs acino rubro duriori, fa- 
pore dulci, Garidel. ‘Tine Greek Grape. 
This is a middle.fiz’d Grape, of a 
deep-red Colour; the Skin is very 
tough, and the Stones are fmall: 
this is by many People call’d the 
Brick Grape. In a kindly Seafon, 
when thefe Grapes ripen well, they 
make excelient Wine; but it muft 
have a good Wall, otherwiie it will 
not ripen in Exeland. 

20. Viris pergulena uva perams- 
pla, acino oblonga durc, mozori & 
fubviriai. Geridel. The PearPGrape, 
cal’d in Provence, Pendoulau, or 
Vin de Ponjo. ‘This is alarge, ob- 
long Grape, of a greenifh-waite Co- 
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lour ;. the Juice has a Mixture 
of {weet and four, and it is late 
ripe. 

21. Vitis uva perampla, acinis 
nigricantibus majoribus. Vhe St. Pe- 
ter’s Grape, or Hefperian. The Ber- 
ries of this Sort are very large, 
round, _and of a deep-black Colour 
-when ripe; the Bunches are very 
large, and have two Shoulders to 
them ; the Juice is very rich, and a 
little ting’d with Red ; the Leaves of 
this Sort are remarkably jagged, fo 
as to be known when there is-no 
Fruit upon the Vines: it is Jate ripe. 
I believe this is the fame Sort which 
the french call Gros Noir d’Efpagne, 
i.e. Great Black Spanih. 

22. La Malwoife, i. e. Malmfey 
Grape, is a middle-fiz’d Fruit, of a 
muddy-red Colour ; its Juice is very 
rich and foft; the Bunches are large; 
and it is a great Bearer: this ripens 
toward the Latter-end of September. 

23. Malvoife Mufquéc, i.e. the 
Malmfiy Mufeadine. ‘This is a mid- 
dle fizd Grape, rather Jong than 
round, of a rich mufky Flavour 
when ripe. This is one of the Sorts 
of Grapes from which the Madeira 
Wine is made, It ripens late in Eng- 
land. 

24. The red Hamburgh Grape. 
The Berries of this Kind are large, 
and of a redifh Colour, cover’d with 
a Flue; the Bunches are large; and 
it is a good Bearer. This ripens to- 
ward the End of September, and is a 
fine Grape. It was brought into 
England by Mr. Warner ot Rother- 
kith, who hath fupply’d many curi- 
ous Perfons with it, 

25. The black Hamburgh, or War- 
ner Grape. This has a middle.fiz’d 
Berry, rather long than round, of a 
fine black Colour, when ripe; the 
Juice is very rich, fomewhat incline- 
ing to a mutky Flaxpan; This ri- 
, pens about the Middle of September. 
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It was brought into Exg/aad by Mr. 
Warner, with the former. | 
26. Raifin Suiffe, i. e. The Swit. 
serland Grape. This is preferv’c 
only as a Curiofity ; the Fruit of thi 
Kind are ftriped with White anc 
Black, and fometimes divided int 
Quarters of thofe Colours ; and man} 
times half the Bunch is white, an 
the other half black ; and fome in 
tire Bunches are white, and other 
black; fo that it appears as if tw 
Kinds had been grafted on the fam 
Root. ‘The Fruit is good for littl 
but Shew; therefore one Plant o 
this Kind is enough in a Garden. 
27. The White Mufcat, or Fror 
tiniac of Alexandria, by fome call” 
the Ferufalem Mufcat, and Gro 
Mufcat. ‘The Berries are of an ovz 
Shape, and very large; they grot 
very loofe on the Bunches, are ver 
flefhy and firm, and, when ripe, at 
of a greenifh- -white, and have a de 
licate Flavour, fomewhat like th 
white Frontiniac, but not quite f 
ftrong : this, being a very larg 
Grape, rarely ripens in Englas 
without fome Affitance: but as it 
an excellent Fruit when ripe, | 
merits a Place againft Hot-walls 
where, with a little artificial Hea 
it will ripen very well. ¥ 
28. ‘The Red Mafcat, or Front 
niac of Alexandria, by fome all 
Red Ferufalem Mufcat. This i is n 
quite fo late in ripening as the 
mer; therefore is more efteen 
about Paris, where, againft go 
Walls, it ripens very weli witho y 
artificial Heat. ‘The Berries of th 
Kind are not quite folargeas thofe ( 
the White; but they are ofthe fa 
Form, and are equal in ‘Goodnef 
29. The White Addie Gr 
The Berries of this. Sort are ¢ 
middle Size, fomewhat oval-thay d 
and grow pretty clofe cn the Bune 
es. When thefe are ripe, they a 
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- of a greenifh-white, cover’d with a 
Flue, which wipes off: the Juice is 
_ very fweet, and makes an excellent 
white Wine. This ripens very well 
~againft Walls ; and in a good Seafon 
will ripen on the Efpaliers, or in 
Vineyards, 
30. The White Morillon. This 
_ isa middle-fiz’dGrape, almoft round, 
and grows pretty clofe on the Bunch- 
es : the Juice is well flavour’d, but 
the Skinis tough. This ripens ve- 
ry well againft good Walls. 

31. The Alicant Grape. This 
is alarge Fruit, of a deep-red Co- 
Jour, cover’d with a blue Flue; the 
Bunches are alfo very large, and the 
Grapes grow fparfly onthem. The 
Juice is rich and vinous, when the 
Grapes are thoroughly ripe ; which 
feldom happens in’ this Country, 
| untefs they are brought forward with 
| an artificial Heat. This is the Sort 
| of Grape of which the itrong Spanijb 
| Wine is made. 

32. The White Auvernat. This 
| is in Shape very like the black Au- 
vernat Grape: it grows pretty clofe 
| on the Bunches, and is of a muddy 
) white Colour when ripe. The Juice 
|‘of this Sort is not fo palatable to eat 
as many others ; but it makes an exe 
) cellent white Wine. 
| 33. The Grey Auvernat is alfo 
\fhaped fomewhat like the former ; 
| but it is of a pale murry Colour, in- 
)clining to brown. This Sort pro- 
duces its Grapes loofer on the 
Bunches than the former, and ri- 
‘pens fooner ; fo it is better to plant 
for Vineyards, becaufe it feldom fails 
\to ripen ina good Afped. 
| 34. The Raifin Mufcat. This is 
ja large oblong pointed Grape,whofe 
Berries are firm and flefhy, and are 
loofely placed on the Bunches. It 
is a very late Fruit, fo will not ripen 
jin England without the Affiftance of 
Ban Hot-wall, This Sort of Grape 
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is frequently brought over from 
Portugal ; and is fold in Winter in 
the London Markets. 

Befide thofe here mention’d, there 
are a/great Variety of other Sorts, 
which are the Produce of warmer’ 
Countries ; fome of which have 
been introdue’d lately into Exgland; 
but as it is uncertain at prefent, how 
thefe will ripen in this Climate, I 
thought it proper to omit mention- 
ing them in this Place; befides, it 
is very probable, that many of them 
may prove the fame wealready have, 
under different Names ; for as thefe 
Fruits are brought from different _ 
Countries, fo they feldom come with 
the fame Names ; and it is this haity 
Temper to increafe the Number of 
Sorts, which has confounded the 
prefent Catalogues of Fruits. 

All the Sorts of Vines are propa- 
gated either from Layers or Cuttings, 
the former of which is greatly pra- 
ctis’d in England; but the latter is 
what I would recommend, as being 
much preferable to the other : for 
the Roots of Vines do not grow 
ftrong and woody, as in moft Sorts 
of Trees, but are long, flender, and 
plain ; fo that when they are taken 
out of the Ground, they feldom 
ftrike out again, but fhrivel and dry; 
fo that they rather retard than help 
the Plants in their Growth, by pre- 
venting the new Fibres from pufhing 
out ; for which Reafon I had rather 


plant a good Cutting than a rooted 


Plant, provided it be well chofen; 
and there is lefs Danger of its not 
growing. 

But as there are few Perfons who 
make Choice of proper Cuttings, or 
at leaft who form their Cuttings 
rightly, in England; fo it will be 
proper to give Directions for this 
Work before I proceed. You fhould 
always make choice of fuch Shoots 
as are firong and well ripened, of 
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the laft Year’s Growth ; thefe fhould 
be cut from the old Vine, juft below 
the Place where they were produ- 
ced, taking a Knot of the former 
Year's Wood, which fhould be, pru- 
ned {mooth; then you fhould cut 


off the Upper-part of the Shoots, fo 


as to leave the Cutting about fixteen 
Inches long : when the old Wood is 
cut at beth Ends, near the young 
Shoot, the Cutting will refemble a 
little Mallet ; from whence Co/umel- 
‘da gives the Title of Ma//eo/us to the 
Vine-cuttings: but, in making the 


Cuttings after this manner, there can ~ 


be but one taken from each Shoot ; 
whereas moft Perfons cut them into 
Lengths of abouta Foot, and plant 


them ail; which is very wrong ; for . 


the Upper-part of the Shoots is 
never fo well ripened as the Lower- 
part, which was produc’d early in 
the Spring; fo that if they take 
Root,» they never make fo good 
Plants ; for the Wood of thofe Cut- 
the being fpongy and foft, admits 
the Moifture too freely ; whereby 
the Plants will be luxuriant in 
Growth; but never fo fruitful as 
fuch whofe Wood isclofer, and more 
compact; nor will the Upper-part 
of the Shoots make fo good Roots, 
as thofe which have a Joint of the 
cld Wood. 

When the Cuttings are thus pre- 


; par'd, they fhould ‘be plac’d with 


their Lower-part into the Ground in 
a dry Piace, laying fome Litter about 
their Upper- parts, to prevent them 
from drying: in this Situation they 
may remain until the Beginning of 
April (which is the belt time for 
planting them), when you fhould 
take them out, and wafh them from 
the Filth they have contraéted; and 
if you find them very dry, you fhould 
let them ftand- with their Lower- 
parts in Water, fix or eight Hours, 


* 


‘but mui be put in fo deep, that the 
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whith wilbdifend-thein'Veltle, aaa 


difpofe them for taking Root ‘Then 
fet about preparing the Ground 
where the Plants are defign’d to re- 
main (whether again{t Walls, or for 
Standards); for they fhould not be 
removed again. But in this Place, 
I fhall confine myfelf only to fuch 
as are planted either againft Walls 
or Pales, for eating. 

In preparing the Ground, you 
fhould confider the Nature of the 
Soil, which, if itrong, and inclinable 
to Wet, is by no means proper for 
Grapes; but where it thus happens, © 
you fhould open a Trench againft © 
the Wall, which fhould be fill’d with — 
Lime-rubbifh, the better to drain off ~ 
the Moifture; then raife the Bor- © 
cer with frefh light Earth, about a © 
Foot thick ; fo that it may be at © 
leaft a Foot above the Level of the © 
Ground ; then you fhould open the © 
Holes about fix Feet Diftance trom 7 
each other, putting one good ftrong © 
Cutting into each Hole, which © 
fhould be laid a little loping, that” 
their Tops may incline to the Wall; 7 


uppermoftEye may be level with the a 
Surface of the Ground: for when ~ 
there are two or three Eyes left © 
above-ground, as is the commonMe- 
thod ufed by the Eng/i> Gardeners, — 
they all attempt to fhoot; fo that : 
the Strength of the Cutting is divi+ : 
ded to nourifh fo many Shoots 5 
whereas, on the contrary, by burying 
the whole Cutting in the Ground, — 
the Sap is all employ’d on one fngiae 
Shoot, which confequently will be 
much ftronger; befides, the Sunand 
Air are apt to dry that Part of the 4 
Shoots which remains above-ground, 
and fo often prevent their Buds from 

fhooting. 4 

Then, having plac’d the Casing 

into the Ground, you hould oF up 
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the Hole, gently prefling cown the 


Earth with your Foot, and raife a 
little Hill juft upon the Top of the 
Cutting, to cover the upper Eye 
quite over, which will prevent it 
from drying. This being done, there 
is nothing more neceflary, but to 
keep the Ground clear from Weeds, 
until the Cuttings begin to fhoot ; at 
‘which time you fhould look over 
them carefully, to rub off any dan- 
gling Shoots, if fuch are produc’d, 
and faften the main Shoot to the 
Wall ; which fhould be conftantly 
faiten’d up, as it is extenced in 
Length, to prevent its breaking, or 
hanging down. You muft continue 
alfo, during the Summer -feafon, 
conftantly rubbing off all lateral 
Shoots which are produc’d, leaving 
only the firft main Shoot; and be 
fure to keep the Ground conitantly 
clear from Weeds, which, iffuffered 
to grow, will exhauft the Goodnefs 
of the Soil, and ftarve the Cuttings. 

The Michaelmas following, if 
your Cuttings have produc’d ftrong 
Shoots, you fhould prune them down 
to two Eyes, which, tho’ by fome 

People thonght to be too fhort, 
_ yet I am fatisfy’d, from feveral Ex- 
periments, to be the beft Method : 
the Reafon for advifing the pruning 
the Vines at thisSeafon, rather than 
deferring it til! Spring, is, becaufe 
the tender Parts of thofe young 
Shoots, if left on, are fubjeét to de- 
eeay in Winter, and imbibe fome 
noxious Matter from the Air, which 
greatly weakens their Roots ; fo that 
_.if they are cut off early in Au- 
__tumn, the Wounds will heal over 
_. before the bad Weather, and there- 
by theRoots will be greatly ftrength- 
wen’d. : 

In the Spring, after the cold 
Weather is.pafs'd, you muf gently 
dig up the Borders, to loofen the 
_ Earth ; but you muft be very care- 
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fal imthe doing of this, not to injure 
the Roots of your Vines : you fhould 
alfo raife the Earth up to the Stems 
of the Plants, fo as ‘to cover the old 
Wood, but not fo deep as to cover 
either of the Eyes of the laft Year’s 
Wood, After this they will require 
no farther Care until they begin to 
fhoot, when you fhould look over 
them carefully, to rub c® all weak 
dangling Shoots, leaving no more 
than the two Shoots, which are pro- 
duc’d from the two Eyes of the laf 
Year’s Wood, which fhould be fait- 
en'd to the Wail; and fo from this,un- 
til theVines have done fhooting, you 
fhould look them over once in three 
Weeks, torub off all lateral Shoois, 
as they are produc’d, and to 
faften the two main Shoots to 
the Wall, as they are extended 
in Length, which muft not be fhort- 
en’d before the Middle of Fu/y,when 
it will be proper to nip off theirTops, 
which will ftrengthen the lower 
Eyes. And during the Summers 
fon you mut conftantly keep}the 
Ground clear from Weeds ; nor 
fhould you permit any Sort of Plants 
to grow near theVines; whichwould 
not only rob them of Nourifhment, 
but fhade the lower Parts of the 
Shoots, and thereby prevent their 
ripening ; which will not only caufe 
their Wood to be fpongy and luxuri- 
ant, but render it lefs fruitful. F 

At Michaelmas you fhould prune 
theie again, leaving three Buds to 
each of the Shoots, provided they 
areftrong ; otherwife itis better to 
fhorten them down to two Eyes; for 
it is a very wreng Praétice to leave 
much Wood apen young Vines, or 
to leave their Shoots too long,which 
greatly weakens the Roats ; then 
you fhould faiten them to the Wail, 
drawing each of them out horizon- 
tally from the Stem; and, in the 
Spring, dig the Borders as before. 
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The third Seafon you muft go 
over the Vines again, as foon as they 
begin to fhoot, rubbing off all 
Danglers, as before, and training in 
the leadingShoots, which this Seafon 
may be {uppofed to be two from 
each Shoot of the laft Year’s Wood ; 
but if they attempt to produce two 
Shoots from one Eye, the weakett 
of them fhuit be rubbed off ; for 
there should never be more than one 
allow’d tocome out of anl’ye. If 
any of them producesFruit, as many 
times they will the third Year, you 
fhould not ftop them, fo foon as is 


’ generally pra¢tifed upon the bearing 


Shoots of old Vines, but permit 
them to fhoot forward till Midfum- 
mer ; at which time you may pinch 
off the ‘Tops of the Shoots ; for if 
this were done too foon, it would 
fpoil the Buds for the next Year’s 
Wood, which in young Vines muft 
be carefully preferv’d, becaufe there 
are no Shoots laid in on purpofe for 
Wood, as is commonly practis’d on 
old Vines. 

During theSummer you muft con- 
flantly go over your Vines, and dif- 
place all weak lateral Shoots as they 
are produc’d, and carefully keep the 
Ground clear from Weeds, as was 
before direfied, that the Shoots may 
ripen well : which is a material 


. thing to be obferv’d in moftSorts of 


Fruit-trees, but efpecially in Vines; 
which feldom produce any Fruit 
from immature Branches, ‘'Thefe 
things, being duly obferv’d, are all 
that is neceflary in the Management 


-of young Vines: I fhall therefore 
_. proceed to lay down Rules for the 
- Government of grown Vines, which 


I fhall do as briefly as poffible. And, 

Firft, Vines rarely produce any 
bearing’ Shoots from Wood that is 
more than one Yearold; therefore 
great Care fhould be taken to have 
juch Wood in every Part of the 


‘ 


_ obtain a greater Quantity of Fruit: 


Juice weak, and fo deftroy the Re- © 


Trees; for the Fruit are always pro- 
duc’d upon Shoots which come out 
from the Buds of the laft Year’s 
Wood ; fo that it is always upon 
the fame Year’s Shoots. The Mes — 
thod commonly praétis’d by the’ 
Gardeners in England is, to fhorten 
the Branches of the former Year’s 
Growth, down to three or four © 
Eyes, at the time of pruning; tho’ 
there are fome Perfons, who leave 
thefe Shoots foor or five Eyes long ; 
and aflirm, that by this Praétice they - 


but this is very wrong, fince itisim- 
poffible, that one Root can nourifh 
forty or fifty Bunches of Grapes, fo 
well as itcan ten or twelve; fo that 
what is gotten in Number, is 
loft in their Magnitude ; befides, the 
greater Quantity of Fruit there is 
left on Vines, the later they are ri- 
pen’d, and their Juice is not fo rich. — 
And this is well known in theWine- — 
countries, where there are Laws en- — 
acted to, direét the Quantity of © 
Shoots, and the Number of Eyes ~ 
that thofe are to have upon each — 
Shoot, left, by overbearing them, 
they not only exhauft and weaken — 
the Roots, but thereby render the 


putation of their Wine. | : 

Wherefore the beft Method. is, to © 
leave the bearing Shoots about four © 
Eyes in Length, becaufe the lower- © 
molt never produce, and three Buds ~ 
are fufiicient ; for each of thefe will — 
produce two or three Bunches; fo ~ 
that from each of thofe Shoots there ~ 
may be expected fix or eight Bunch- 
es, Which is a fufficient Quantity. 7 
Thefe Shoots muft be laid in about — 
eighteen Inches afunder ; for ifthey — 
are clofer, when the Side-fhoots are 
produc’d, there will not be’ room — 
enough to train them in againft the — 
Wali, which fhould always beob- — 
ferv’d ; and as their Leaves are ve- — 


ry F 
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large, the Branches fhould be left 
at a proportionable Diftance, that 
they may not croud or fhade each 
other. 
| In Pruning, you fhould always 
pbferve to make the Cut juft above 
he Eye, floping it backward from 
it, that if it fhould-bleed, the Sap 
might not flow upon the Bud : and 
where there is an Opportunity of 
cutting down fome young Shoots to 
wo Eyes, in order to produce vigo- 
ous Shoots for the nextYear’s Bear- 
ng, itfhould always be done, be- 
aufe the flopping of thofe Shoots 
hich have Fruit upon them inMay, 
often fpoils the Eyes for Bearing : 
and this referving of new Wood is 
hat the Vignerons abroad always 
practife in their Vineyards. ‘The 
deft Seafon for pruning of Vines is 
about the Middle or End of O&oder, 
for the Reafons before laid down. 
The Latter-end of 4pri/, or the 
Beginning of May, when the Vines 
begin to fhoot, you mift carefully 
ook them over, rubbing off all {mall 
Buds which may come from the old 
ood, which only produce weak 
dangling Branches ; as alfo when two 
Shoots are produc’d from the fame 
Bud, the weakeit of them fhould be 
difplac’d, which will caufe the others 
to be the ftronger ; and the fooner 
his is done, the better it is for the 
Vines. $ 
Inthe Middle of May, you muft 
go over them again, rubbing off all 
the dangling Shoots, as before ; and 
at the fame time you muft nail up 
all the ftrong Branches ; fo that they 
may not hang from the Wall; for 
if their Shoots hang down, their 
Leaves will be turn’d the wrong 
ay ; which, when the Shoots are 
afterward nail’d upright, will have 


il the Leaves are turn’d again, 
and have taken their right Dire- 


neir back Surface upward ; and un- 
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tion, the Fruit will not thrive 7 
fo that the not obferving this Ma- 
nagement, will caufe the Grapes te 
be a Fortnight later before they ri- 
pen: befides, by fuffering the Fruit 
to hang from the Wall, and be fhaded 
with the Clofenefs of the Branches, 
it is greatly retarded in its Growth : 
therefore, during the growing Sea- 
fon, you fhould conftantly look over 


_the Vines, difplacing all dangling 


Branches, and wild Wood ; and 
faften up the otherShoots regularlyta 
the Wall, as they are extended in 
Length; and toward the Latter- 
end of May, you fhould ftop 
the bearing Branches, which will 
{trengthen the Fruit, provided you 
always leave three Eyes above the 
Bunches ; for if you itop them too 
foon, it will injure the Fruit, by 
taking away that Part of the Branch 
which is neceflary to attra@ the 
Nourifhment to the Fruit, as alfo to 
per{pire off the Crudities of the Sap, 
which is not proper for the Fruit to 
receive. 

But although I recommend the 
{topping thofe Shoots which have 
Fruit at this Seafon, yet you fhould 
by no means ftop thofe which are 
intended for bearing the next Year, 
before the Beginning of Fuly, left, 
by ftopping them too foon, you caufe 
the Eyes to fhoot out firong lateral 
Branches, whereby they will be 
greatly injured. Thefe therefore 
fhou!d be trained upright againft the 


Wall until that time; when their — 


Tops may be nipp’d off, to give 
Strength to the lower Buds. 

During the Summer-feafon, you 
fhould be very careful to rub off all 
dangling Branches, and train up the 
Shoots regularly to the Wall, which 
will greatly accelerate the Growth 
of the Fruit; and alfo admit the 
Sun and Air to them, which is ab{o- 
Jutely neceflary to ripen, and give 

| the 
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‘the Fruit a rich Flavour; but you 
muft never diveft the Branches of 
their Leaves, as is the Practice of 
fome Perfons ; for altho’ the admit- 
ting of the Sun is neceflary to ripen 
them, yet if they are too much ex- 
pofed thereto, their Skins will be 
tough, and they will rarely ripen : 
befides, the Leaves being abfolutely 
neceflary to nourifh the Fruit, by 
taking them off, the Fruit is ftarv’d, 
‘and feldom comes to any Size, as I 
have feveral times obferv’d; there- 
fore a great Regard fhould be had 
to the Summer Management of the 
Vines,where Perfons are defirous to 
have their Fruit excellent, and duly 
ripen’d, 

When the Fruit are all gather’d, 
you fhould prune the Vines, where- 
by the Litter of their Leaves will be 
intirely remov'd at once, and the 
Fruit will be the forwarder the fuc- 
ceeding Year, as has been before 
obferv'd. , 

As many of the richeft and bef 
Sorts of Grapes will not ripen in 
England, unlefs the Seafon proves 
very warm, or the Soil and Situation 
are very favourable; fo there have 
been many Hot-walls built to accele- 
rate this Fruit, and bring it to full 
Perfe@ion by artificial Heat; and 
as thefe fucceed very well, when they 
are properly contriv’d, and the Vines 
rightly manag’d, I fhall here give 
proper Direétions, which, if duly 

‘attended to, will be fufficient to in- 
ftruct Perfons in both. 

The Method of building Hot- 
walls will be treated under the Arti- 
ele Wall; fo 1 fhall pafs it over in 
this Place, and proceed to the pre- 

aring.of theGround for planting. 
he Borders againit thefe Het-walls 
- fhiould have the Earth taken out two 
Feet deep (provided the Ground is 
- dry), otherwife one Foot will be faf- 


“ficient ; becaufe in wet Land the 
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Porders fhould be raifed at leaft two 
Feet above the Level of the Ground, 
that the Roots of the Vines may 
not be injured by the Wet. When 
the Earth is taken out, the Bottom 
of the Trench fhould be filled with 
Stones, Lime-rubbith, &Fc. a Foot 
and half thick, which fhould be le 
vell’d and beaten down pretty hard, 
The Trenches fhould be made five 
Feet wide at leaft. otherwife the 
Roots of the Vines will in a fey 
Years extend themfelves beyond the 
Rubbifh ; and finding an ealy Pafi 
age downward, will run into th 
moift Ground, and thereby imbib 
fo much Wet, as to leffen the vinot 
Flavour of the Grapes. But befo 
the Rubbifh is filled into theTrene 
it is a better Method to raife a ni 
inch Wall, at five Feet Diftance fron 
the Hot-wall, which will keep 
Rubbifh from intermixing with t 
neighbouring Earth, and alfo co 
fine the Roots of the Vines to thi 
Border in which they are plantet 
fo that they cannot reach to th 
Moitture of the Ground about them 
This nine-inch Wail fhould be rais’ 
to the Height of the intended Bar 
der ; fo will be of great Ufe to I 
the Plate of Timber of the Frame 
upon, which will be neceflary 
cover the Vines when they are fe 
ced, whereby the Timbers will 
berier preferv’d from rotting 5 ai 
where the Borders are rais’d to an 
confiderable Height above the Leve 
of the Ground, thefeWalls will pre 
ferve the Borders irom falling dow 
into the Walks. But in carryif 
up of thefe Walls, it will be propel 
to leave little Openings, about eigh 
or ten Feet Diftance, to let the Wa= 
ter pafs off ; becaufe when the Rub 
bith at the Bottom of the Trenel 
unites and binds very hard, th 
Water cannot eafily find a Paflag 
through it ; therefore it — is 

ett 
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etter Method to leave thefe fmall 
aflages inthe Wall, left the Moilt- 
ire, being confin'd at Bottom, fhould 
ye pent up asin a Ditch; which will 
e of ill Confequence to theVines. 

» When the Walls are finifh’d, and 
thoroughly dry, the Rubbith fhould 
ye fill’d in, as before direfted; then 
here fhould be frefh light Earth laid 
yn, about a Foot and an half thick, 
which will be a fufficient Depth of 
Soil forthe Vines to root in. Thefe 
Borders fhould be thus prepar’d at 
leaft a Month or fix Weeks before 
the Vines are planted, that they may 
have time to fettle. The beft time 
to plant them, is about the End of 
arch, or the Beginning of Aprii, 
according as the Seafon proves early 
or late. Thefe I would alfo advife 
o be planted with Cuttings, rather 
shan rooted Plants, for the Reafons 
befgre afiign’d ; but there fhould be 
two Cuttings put into each Hole, left 
one of them fhould fail; forif both 
fhould fucceed, the weakeft of them 
may be eafily drawn oat the follow- 
ing Spring. Thefe Cuttings thould 
be well chofen from good bearing 
| ines, and the Shoots fhould be well 
tipen’d, otherwife they will never 
make good Plants. The Diftance 
shefe Vines fhould be allowed, is 
he fame as for common Walls ; 
je. about fix Feet. In planting 
them there fhould be Holes open’d 
with a Spade, about fourteen or fif- 
seen Inches deep ; for if there be 
put three or four Inches of good 

arth under theFoot of theCuttings, 
it will be fufficient. The twoCuttings 
{ ould be laid in the Hole a little 
Joping, but in fuch a manner as not 
o touch or crofs each other ; be- 
aufe, if they do, when one of them 


t cannot be done without diiturbing 
Then the Earth fhould 
¢ filled into the Holes, and gently 


s taken away the following Spring, | 


We, 


prefled with the Foot to the Cut- 


tings, and raifed in an Heap over 
them, fo as juft to cover the upper. 
moft Eyes of the Cuttings. After. 
ward lay a little Muleh on the Sur- 
face of the Ground about the Cutting, 
to prevent the Sun andAir from dry- 
ing the Karth; and if the Spring 
fhould prove very dry, they fhould 
have fome Water once a Week, © 
which will be as often as thefe Cut- 
tings require it; for nothing will 
hurt them fooner than too much 
Water, which rots their Bark, and 
deftroys them. If thefe Cuttings 
are well chofen, and the Inftructions 
here laid down duly obferv’d, they. 
will make ftrong Shoots the firft 
Summer: for I have frequently 
planted Cuttings which have fhot 
five Feet in one Year; but then I 
carefully rubb’d off all the fide- 
dangling Shoots as they were pro- 
duc’d, and never permitted more 
than one Shoot to remain on each 
Cutting ; which is what fhould al- 
ways be obferv’d by thofe who have 
the Management of Vines. With 
this Direction there will be lit- 
tle Hazard of the Cuttings taking 
Root ; for in upward of five hun- 
dred Cuttings, which I receiv’d from 
Italy, and which had been cut off 
from the Vines in the Beginning of 
November, wrapp’d up in Mofs, and 
put on board the Ship (which did 
not arrive at the Port of London until 
March, fo that they were full four 
Months cut off before they were 
planted), there were not twenty of 
the Number which failed; and ma- 
ny of them fhot above fix Feet the 
firft Seafon. was 
As I have directed the pruning of 
Vines to be performed in Autumn 
(which is without Difpute the bef 
Seafon for this Work) ; fo, in pre- 
ferving of the Cuttings till the plant- 
ing Seaton, I have advifed them to 
| oS eee 
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be cut to their Lengths, and their 
Ends laid into the Ground, and then 
cover’d with Litter to keep the Air 
from them : but,fince, I have found 
it a much betterMethod not to fhort- 
en the Shoots, from which the Cut- 
_ting is to be made, but lay their Ends 
juft inte the Ground, about two 
Inches deep, and fo leave them at full 
Length, only obferving to cover 
them with dry Litter or Peas-haulm 
in frofty dry Weather; though in 
moift Weather the Covering fhould 
mot remain on, becaufe it would 


make the Cuttings grow mouldy, 


which would greatly injure them. 
Then in the Spring, when they are 
to be planted, they fhould be taken 
out of the Ground, and their Upper- 
part cut off, fo as to reduce them to 
about fourteen Inches in Length, ac- 
cording tothe Diftance of the Buds 
or Eyes ; for thofe Cuttings, whofe 
Buds grow pretty clofe together, 
need not be left more than one Foot 
Jong ; but in others fourteen Inches 
will be full fhort. ‘The leaving the 
Upper-part of the Shoots on all the 
Winter, is of great Service to the 
Cuttings ; becaufe when they are 
cut of in Autumn, the Air pene- 
trates the wounded Part, and greatly 
injures the lower Eyes. 

The Management of thefe Vines, 
for the three firft Years after plant- 
ing, being the fame as is practis’d 
for thofe againft common Walls, I 
fhall not repeat it in this Place, 
having fully treated of that already ; 
only will obferve, that, during thefe 
three Years, the Vines fhould be 
encourag’d as much as poffible, and 
the Shoots not left too long, nor too 
many in Number on each Root, 
that they may be duly ripen’d, and 
prepar’d for bearing the fourth 
Year, which is the fooneft they 
fhould be-forced ; for when any Sorts 
of Fruit-trees are forced by Fire too 
young, they feldom continue above 


three or four Years, and, during 
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time, produce very weak Shoots ; 
and whatFruit they produce,is {mall, 
and not well-flavour’d ; fo that, in 
being over-hafty to fave a Year or 
two, very often the whdle Defign is 
loft; for, unlefs the Trees are in a 
proper Condition to bear much 
Fruit, it is not worth while to make 
Fires for a fmall Quantity of ftarved 
ill-tafted Fruit; the Expence and 
Trouble being the fame for ten 
or twelve Bunches of Grapes, as it 
will be foran hundred or more. 
Thefe Vines fhould not be fore’d 
every Year; but with good Manage 
ment they may be forc’d every 
other Year ; though it would be yet 
better, if it were done only every 
third Year: therefore, in order ta 
have a Supply of Fruit annually 
there fhould be a fufficient Quantity 
of Walling built, to contain as man 
Vines as will be neceflary for two 
or three Years; fo that by making 
the Frames in Front moveable, they 
may be-hifted from one Part of the 
Wall to another, as the Vines are al- 
ternately forced. Therefore I would 
advife about forty Feet in Length — 
of Walling, to be each Year forced, 
which is as much as one Fire will” 
heat ; and when the Vines are in 
full Bearing,will fupply a reafonable 
Quantity of Grapes for a middling — 
Family. % 
In moft Places where thefe Hot- 
walls have been built, they are com- 
monly planted with early Kinds of — 
Grapes, in order to have them early — 
in the Seafon; but this, I think, is — 
hardly worth the Trouble; for it is — 
but of little Confequence to have ‘a 
few Grapes earlier by a Month or 
fix Weeks, than thofe againft com- a 
mon Walls ; therefore I fhould ad- 
vife, whenever a Perfon is willing 3 
to be at the Expence of thefe Walls, — 
that they may be planted with fome 
of the beft Kinds of Grapes, which 
rarcly — 
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rarely come to any Perfection in this 
Country, without the Affiftance of 
fome artificial Heat ; of which the 
following Sortsarethe moft valuable. 

_ The Red Mutcat of Alexandria. 
TheWhite Mufcat of Alexandria. 
The Raifin Mufcat, or Frontiniac. 
The Red Frontiniac. 

The Grifly Frontiniac. 

The White frentiniac. 

The Black Froatiniac. 

The Malmjey Mufcadine. 

When the Vones which are plant- 
ed againft the Hot-walls are grown 
to full Bearing, they muft be pru- 
ned, and managed after the fame 
manner as hath been dire¢ted for 
thofe againft common Walls; with 
this Difference only ; viz. that thofe 
Seafons when they are forced, the 
Vines fhould be carefully mana- 
ged in the Summer for a Supply 
of good Wood, againft the time of 
their being forced fo that it will 
be the better Method to diveft the 
Vines of their Fruit, in order to en- 
courage the Wood: for as few of 
the Sorts will ripen without Heat, 
\it is not worth while to leave them 
on the Vines, during the Seafons of 
refting, except it be the common 
Frontiniacs, which in a good Seafon 
will ripen without artificial Heat ; 
but of thefe Sorts Iwould not acvife 
many Grapes to be left on ; be- 
caufe as the Defign of refting the 
Vines is, to encourage and ftrength- 
en them ; therefore all poflible Care 
fhould be had, that the young Wood 
is not robbed by overbearing ; for 
thofe Years when the Vines are for- 
ced, the Joints of the young Wood 
are generally drawn farther afunder, 
than they ordinarily grow in the 
open Air; fo that when they are 
fore’d two or three Years fuccel- 
fively, the Vines are fo much ex- 
haufted, as not to be recover’d into 
a good bearing State, for fome Years; 
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efpecially if they are forc’d early in 
the Seafon, or where great Care is 
not taken in the Summer, to let 
them have a proper Share of free 
Air, to prevent their being drawn 
too much, and to ripen their Shoots. 
Thofe Years when the Vines are 
fore’d, the only Care fhould be to 
encourage the Fruit, without hay- 
ing much regard fo the Wood ; fo 
that every Shoot fhould be pruned 
for Fruit, and none of them fhorten- - 
ed for a Supply of young Wood ; 
becaufe they may be fo manag’d in 
the other Year’s Pruning, as to re- 
plenifh the Vines with new Wood. 
Thofe Vines which are defign’d for 
Forcing in the Spring, fhould be 
pruned early the Autumn before ; 
that the Buds which are left on the 
Shoots, may receive all poffible 
Nourifhment from the Vine ; and at 
the fame time the Shoots fhould be 
faften’d to the Trelafe in the Order 
they are to lie; but the Glaffes 


‘fhould not be placed before the 


Vines tillabout the End of Fanua- 
ry: at which time alfo the Fires 
muft be lighted : for if. they are for- 
ced too early in the Year, they will 
begin to fhoot before the Weather 
will be warm enough to admit Air 
to the V-nes ; which will caefe the 
young Shoots to draw out weak, and 
thereby their Joints will be too far 
afunder ; fo confequentjy there will 
be fewer Grapes on then: and thofe 
Bunches which are produced will 
be fmaller, than when they have a 
fufficient Quantity of Air Se 3 
to them every Day. 

If the Firesare made at thet time 
before directed, the Vines wil! begin 93 
to fhoot the Latter end of Feér Mary 5 y 
which will be ri Weeks earlier than 
they ufually come out againit the 
common Walls; fo that by the time 
that other Vines are fhooting, thefe — 
will be in Flower; which will be : 


early | 


- Atterdance. 


early enough to ripen any of thefe 
Sorts of Grapes perfectly well. The 
Fires fhould not be made very ftrong 
in thefe Walls ; for if the Air is 
heated to about ten Degrees above 
the temperate Point, on the Botani- 
cal Thermometers, it will be fufi- 
ciently warm to force out the Shoots 
leifurely ; which is much better than 
to force them vielently. ‘Thefe Fires 
fhould not be continued in the Day- 
time, unlefs the Weather fhould 
prove very cold, and the Sun not 


appearing to warm theAir ; at which’ 


times it will be proper to have {mall 
Fires continued all the Day; for 
where the Walls are rightly contri- 
ved, amoderateFire made every Eve- 
ning, and continued till Ten or Ele- 
ven of the Clock at Night, will 
heat the Wall, and warm the inclo- 
fed Air to a proper Temperature ; 
and as thefe Fires need not be con- 
tinued longer than about the Middle 
or End of May (unlefs the Spring 
fhould prove very cold), fo the Ex- 
pence of the Fire will not be very 
great ; becaufe they may be con- 
trived to burn either Coal, Wood, 
Tiarf, or almoft any other Sort of 
Fuel ; tho’ where Coal is to be had 
reafonabie, itis the eveneft Fuel for 
thefeFires, and will not require much 

When the Vines begin to fhoot, 
they muft be frequently looked over 
to faften the new choots to the Tre- 
lafe, and to rub off all dangling 
Shoots: in doing of which great 
Care muft be taken ; for they are 
very tender, and very fubject to 
break whenany Violence is offer’d. 
The Shoots fhould alfo be trained 
very regulai, fo as to lic as mear as 


_ poflible at equa! Diitances, that they 


may equally enjoy the Benefit of 
the Air and Sun; waich is abfo- 
lutely neceffary for thelmprovement 
ofthe Fruit. Whesthe Grapes are 
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formed, the Shoots fhould be flopped 
at the fecond Joint beyond the Fauit, — 
that the Nourifhment may not be — 
drawn away from the Fruit, in ufe- 
lefs Shoots, which muft be avoided — 
as much as poilible in thefe forced 
Vines, upon which no ufelefs Wood 
fhould be left; which will fhade the 
Fruit, and exclude the Air from it — 
by their Leaves. 4 
As the Seafon advances, and the — 
Weather becomes warm, there fhould ; 
be a proportionable Share of free : 
Air admitted to the Vines every — 
Day ; which is abfolutely neceflary 
to promote the Growth of theFruit; 
but the Glaffes fhould be fhut clofe 
every Night, unlefs in very hot 
Weather ; otherwife the cold Dews 
in the Night will retard the Growth 
of the Fruit. The Bunches of the 
White Frontiniac, and the Raifin 
Mufcat, fhould alfo be looked over, — 
and the {mall Grapes cut out with 
Sciffars,in order to thin them ; for 
thefe Sorts grow fo clofe together on 
the Bunches, that the Moifture is 
detained between the Grapes, which 
often occafions their rotting ; and 
the Air being excluded from the 
Middle of the Bunches, the Grapes | 
never ripen equally; which by this 
Method may be remedied, if done 
in time ; and as thefe Grapes are 
protected by the Glaffes, from the 
Bhights which frequently take thofe 
which are expos’d, there will be no 
Hazard in thinning thefeGrapes foon — 
after they are fet; at which time it 
will be eafier for this Operation,than— 
when the Grapes are grown larger, @ 
and confequenily will be cloferto- — 
gether. Butin doin& of this, the 
Bunches muft not be roughly han- — 
dled ; for if the Grapes are the Teaft 
brnifed, or the Biue wivch there 
be ed is upon them, be rubbed 
of, their Skins will harden, and 
turn of a brown Colour ; fo the7 
Fruit 


rj 
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will never thrive after. There- 
s the Sciflars which are ufed for 
his Operation, fhould have very 
arrow Points, that they may be 
nore eafily put between the Grapes, 
yithout injuring the remaining ones. 
Phe other Sorts of Grapes which I 
wave recommended for thefe Hot- 
walls, do not produce their Fruit fo 
slofe together on the Bunches ; fo 
hey will not require this Operation, 
gnilefs by any Accident they fhouid 
eceive a Blight, which often occa- 
jons a great Inequality in the Size 
of the Grapes ; which, whenever it 
hus happens, will require to be re- 
medied by cutting of the {mall 
rapes, that the Bunches may ripen 
equally, and appear more fightly. 

By the Beginning of Ful, thefe 
rapes will be full-grown; therefore 
he Glaffes may be kept off continu- 
ly, unlefs the Seafon fhould prove 
ery cold and-wet ; in which.Cafe 
hey muft be kept on every Night, 
when the Days are cold or wet, and 
nly open’d when the Weather is 
lavourable ; for as the racy virous 
Flavour of thefe Fruit is increafed 
by afree Air, fo, during the time of 
heir ripening, they fhould have as 
arge aShare as the Seafon will admit 
0 be given them. But when the 
jold Nights begin to come on in 
duguft, the Glafles mutt be every 
Night fhut to exclude the Cold, 
therwife it will greatly retard the 
ipening ofthe Fruit; for altho’ the 
/ines are brought fo forward in the 
pring, as that the Fruit by this Sea- 
pn are quite turned to their Colour ; 
et if they are expos’d to the cold 
D ews, and the morning Frofts, which 
| equently happen toward the Lat- 
sr-part of Auguff, it will -prevent 


when they are guarded from it. 


e Fruit from ripening fo kindly » 


hen the Grapes ‘begin to ripen,.. 
ey muft be carefully guarded” 
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againft Birds and Wafps, otherwife” 
they will be in Danger of Defra-. 
ction in a fhort time: to prevent 
which, the Vines fhould be careful- 
ly cover'd with Nets, fo as to ex- 
clude the Birds, which will make 
great Havock with the Grapes, by 
breaking of their Skins; and if there 
are a few Twigscover'd with Bird- 
lime, plac’d here and there on the 
Outfide of the Nets, it will be of 
Service; becaufe the Birds are oft- 
en fo bold as to attempt to break the 
Nets to getto theGrapes,and fo may 
be entangled on thefe Twigs ; from 
which, whenever that happens, they 
fhould not be difengaged, but fuf- 
fer’d to remain to keep off their 
Companions; and if they get of 
themielves, it will have the defir'd 
Effect; for there will few other Birds 
come to the fame Place that Seafon, 
asl have more than once experienced. 

As to the Wafps, the beft Methed 
is to hang up fome Phials, about 
half filled with fugar’d Water, and 
rub the Necks of the Phials with a 
little Honey, which will draw aif 
the Wafps to them ; which, by at- 
tempting to get at the Liquor, will 
fall into the Phials, and be drowned. 
Thefe fhould be carefully look’d 
over once in three or four Days, to 
take out the Wafps, and decitroy 
them, and to replenifh the Phials 
with Liquor. If this be duly ob- 
ferv’d, and the Phials placed in time, 
before the Grapes are attack’d, it 
will effectually prevent their being 
injur’d ; but where thefe Precautions © 
are not taken, the Grapes will be in 
Danger of being abfolutely deflroy- _ 
ed: for as theie early Grapes will 
turn Colour long before any others 
againit common Walls, 
in much more Danger, ‘there being | 
no otherFruit for them in the Neigh- ; 
bourhood; whereas, when Grapes in 
general begin to ripen, there isa , 

large 


they are 
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Yarge Quantity in almof every 
Garden ; fo that if they deftroy a 
Part in each Garden, yet there will 
bea greater Chance to have fome 
efcape, than where there is only one 
Wall for them to attack. 

Thefe Sorts of Grapes, being 
forced in the manner before direét- 
ed, will begin to ripen early in Sep- 
tember, e{pecially the Black and Red 
Frontiniaecs, which will be fit for the 
Table a Fortnight earlier than the 
other Sorts ; but as the Defign of 
forcing them is to have them in as 
great Perfection as poflible in this 
Climate, they fhould not be gather’d 
until they are thorough-ripe ; for 
which Reafon, fome of the later 
Sorts fhould be left on the Vines till 
O@ober, or fometimes longer ; but 
then the Glaffes fhould be kept over 
them in wet and cold Weather, to 
protect the Fruit from it: but when- 
ever the Weather is fair, the Glaffes 
mutt be open’d to let in the freeAir ; 
otherwife the Damps, arifing from 
the Earth at that Seafon,will caufe a 
Mouldinefs upon the Grapes, which 


will rot them : fo that if the Seafon 


fhould prove very cold and wet, it 
will be proper to make a {mall Fire 
every Night, to dry ofthe Damps, 
and prevent this Injury. By this 
Method the Grapes may be continu- 
ed upon the Vines until the Middle 
or Latter-end of Nowember, when 
fome of the large late-ripe Sorts will 
be in very great Perfeétion. But moft 
People in Evgland gather their 
Grapes too foon, never fuftering them 
to remain on the Vines to ripen, 
even in the warmelt Seafons; when, 


af they are left on till after Michael- 


mas, they will be perfectly good. 

' Of late Years many Perfons have 
planted Grapes againft Efpaliers, 
which, in fome Places, have fucceed- 
ed very svéll in good Seafons ; but 
if thefe are not plantedin a good 
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Soil, and to a proper Afpett, a: 


the Sorts rightly chofen, they feldom — 
produce any Fruit which are fit to 
be eaten. The Soil proper to plant” 
Vines in Efpaliers, fhould be the 
fame as hath been direéted for Vine- 
yards; wix. either a chalky or 
gravelly Bottom, with about a Foot 
and half of light hazel Earth on the 
Top, alittle floping to the South or 
South-eaft, that the Wet may eafily 
finda Paflage, fo as not to remain 
on the Ground. In fuch a Soil fitua= 
ted to the Sun, and fcreened from 
cold Winds, there are feveral Sorts’ 
of Grapes, which in warm Seafons 
will ripen very well in Exgland. 
But there are fome curious Perfong 
who line the Backtide of their Ef- 
paliers with low Reed-hedges, and. 
others who do it with thin flit 
Deals ; both of which are a good 
Defence to the Vines againft Blights 
inthe Spring, and accelerate the 
ripening of the Grapes ; fo that in 
tolerable Seafons they will come ta 
good Maturity. Neither of thefe 
Methods is very expenfive ; for 
thefe clofe Fences need not be more 
than four Feet high ; becaufe the 
Vines, being to be managed after 
the fame manner as thofe in Vine: 
yards, will never rife above the 
Height of a Man ; and the bearing 
Shoots muft always be trained about” 
two Feet above the Surface of they 
Ground ; fo that the Fruit-branches 
will be always below the Top of the 
clofe Fences ; and as for the upright” 
Shoots, which are defign’d for th e 
next Year’s Bearing, it matters not 
how much they rife above the Fence;_ 
fo thefe may have a loofe Trelafe, 
to which they may be faften’d, to 
prevent their overhanging of the 
Fruit. : oy 
In the making of thefeKinds of 
clofe Efpaliers for Grapes, it will be 
proper te lay one ftrong oakenPlankc 
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are procur’din breaking up 
Ships or Barges) next the Sur- 
“he of the Ground, which will laft 
many Years found, par be very ufe- 
ful in fupporting of the Fences. If 
thefe Planks are fifteen Inches broad, 
as they may always be readily pro- 
cured ; then, if the Upper-part of 
theFence be Reeds, there may be two 
Lengths cut out of them (provided 
the Reeds are of a due Length), 
Without including their Tops. In 
the Front of thefe Hedges fhould be 
a flight Trelafe, to falten the Vines 
to, which may Ke made of Ath-poles. 
The upright Poles of thefe Trelafes 
need not be nearer together than 
eighteen Inches ; and if there are 
three crofs Poles, at about a Foot 
afunder, they will be fufficient to 
faften the bearing Shoots of the 
Vines at proper Diftances, in the 
manner they.are defign’d to be 
train’d ; which fhould be in fuch 
Pofitions, as that the Fruit may not 
be overfhadow’d by the Branches. 
And if the upright Poles’ are cut fo 
Jong, as to be a Foot and half above 
the Reeds, they will be tall enough 
to! fapport the upright Shoots for 
she next Year’s Bearing ; which, 
deing trained fingly at proper Di- 
tances, will have the Advantage of 
he Sun and Air to ripen the Wood, 
much better than where four or five 
mets are faften’d to the fame 


yack. fide, afer the manner ufually 
yractis’d in making of common reed 
fences; and if on the Top of the 
eeds there is faiten’d a thin Slip of 
Deal, to fecure the Tops of the 
Leeds from being broken, it wiil 
referve them a long time. In make- 
ng of thefe Fencesthe Reeds fhould 
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jot only be more Expence, but will 
| Vor. Ill. 


‘ot be Jaid too thick ; for that will | 
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be troublefome to faften, and not 
laft fo long, as when they are made 
of a moderate Thicknefs. There- 
fore, as the Reeds will be cut into 
twoLengths, each Bundle will /pread 
about fix Feet in Length ; obferv- 
ing firft to fpread the Eottom.parts 
of the Bundles, which contain the 
largeft Ends of the Reeds, the whole 
Length ; and then the Upper-parts 
of the Reeds fhould be revers’d, and 
{pread in Front of the other ; which 
will make the Upper-part of the 
Fence almoft as thick as the Bottom. 
But neither thefe, nor the boarded 
Fences, need be made till the Vines 
are in full Bearing ; which will be 
the fourth or fifth Year after plant- 
ing, according to the Progrefs they 
make ; during which time the Shoots 
may be fupported by any common 
Stakes. For if the Fences are made 
before the Vines are planted, as is 
frequently practis’d, they will be 
half-decayed by the time the Vines 
are fit to bear ; and before this time, 
the Fences are of no Ufe to them. 
The Sorts of Grapes which are 

proper to plant againit thefe Fences, 
are, 

The Miller Grape. 

The Black Morillon. 

The Chaffelas White. 

The White Mufcadine. 

The Mele Grape. 

. The Sweet Water. 
The Auvernat, or true Bur- 
gundy. 


Thefe, if well manag’d, will ri- + | 


pen verywell, provided the Seafon is 
tolerably good, and will come in” 
foon after thofe on the Walls; fo 
that if they are taken care of, by 
hanging of Mats before them, when 
the Nights prove cold in Autumn, 
and are permitted to hang till O&o- 
ber, the Fruit will prove very good. 
But where the Sweet-water Grape is 
planted again thefe Fences, they 
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will require to be cover’d in the 
Spring, at the time when they are in 
Flower, if there fhould be cold 
Nights; otherwife the Bunches will 
receive a Blaft, which will deftroy 
the greateft Part of the Grapes; fo 


_ that many times there will not be 


more than fix or eight good Grapes 
on each.Bunch; and the others will 
be fmall ftarved Fruit, hardly fo 
large as the {malleft Peas. 


In planting of thefe Vines, either 


for open Efpaliers, or the clofe Fen- 
ces, it fhould be perform’d in the 
fame manner as for Vineyards, which 
fhould be from Cuttings planted fix 
Feet afunder, putting two into each 
Hole. And as thefe are only de- 
figned for the Table, a fingle Row 
of a moderate Length will be fufii- 
cient to fupply a Family, where 
there are others againft Walls to 
come before them. But where a 
Perfon is inclinable to have more 
Rows than one, they fhould be plac’d 
twelve Feet afunder, that they may 
equally enjoy the Sun and Air. 

As to the Pruning and other Ma- 
nagement of thefe Vines, that being 
the fame as for thofe in the Vine- 
yard, I fhall not repeat it in this 
Place, it being fully treated of be- 
fore; and to which I have nothing 
here to add, more than that I find 
the Grape which is preferr’d by the 
mott tkilful Vigzerons in France, and 
what they call the Auvernat, as be- 
fore-mention’d, is the fame which 
in England is call’d the Blue Clufter 
Grape, and hath been long in this 
Country planted as an eating Grape 
againft Walls; fo that from thefe, 
Cuttings may be eafily procur’d. 

There have been many Vineyards 


_of late Years planted in Exgland ; 


bat very few of them have anfwered 
the Expeétations of the Planters. 
Indeed the greater Part of them 
have Been fituated in Places and 
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Soils very improper for this Purpotes. 
and fcarce any of the Perfons who 
have engaged in this Undertaking a 
have had fufiicient Knowlege how to - 
make the Wine; fo that in thofe. 
Seafons when the Grapes have re 
pen’d tolerably well, the Wine which 
has been made from them, has been 
very indifferent, which has difcou- 
raged others from attempting to 
plant Vineyards in England: but ag 
there may be fome Perfons who may 
be inclined to make farther Trial 
fo I thall give fuch Directions for 
the Choice of Soils and Situations, 
as alfo for the Culture of Vineyards, 
and the Method of making the Wine 
as have been found to fucceed bef 
in this Country. 
- Of Vineyards zz England, 

The firft and great Thing to b 
confider’d in planting Vineyards, | 
the Choice of Soils and Situations 
which if not rightly chofen, the: 
will be little-Hopes of Suecefs; fe 
upon this the whole Affair great 
depends, The beft Soil for a Vine 
yard in Exgland is fach, whofe Sui 
face is a light fandy Loam, and ne 
above a Foot deep above ‘the Gra 
vel or Chalk, either of which Bo 
toms are equally good for Vines 
but if the Soil is deep, or the Bo 
tom either Clay, or a ftrong Loam 
it is by no means proper for 
Purpofe; for altho’ the Vines m 
fhoot vigoroufly, and produce a gre 
Quantity of Grapes, yet thefe wi 
be later ripe, fuller of Moifture ; a1 
fo confequently their Juice net m 
ture, nor well digetted, but 
abound with Crudity, which in fet 
menting will render the Wine foul 
and ill-tafted ; which is the comn v3 
Complaint of thofe who have ma 
Wine in Exgland. 

Nor is a. very rich, light, dee 
Soil, fuch as is commonly foun 
near London, proper for this Parpole: 

becaus 


bite ov : 
becaufe the Roots of thefe Vines 
will be enticed down too deep to re- 
‘ceive the Influences of Sun and Air, 
and hereby will take in much crude 
Nourifhment ; whereby the Fruit 
will be render’d !efs valuable, and be 
later ripe : which is of ill Confe- 
quence to thefe Fruits, which are 
known to imbibe a great Share of 
their Nourifhment from the Air, 
which, if replete with Moifture (as 
is commonly the Cafe in Autumn) 
muft neceffarily contribute greatly 
to render the Juices lefs perfect: 
therefore great Attention fhouid be 
had to the Nature of the Soil upon 
which they are planted. 

The next Thing neceffary to be 
confider’d, is the Situation of the 
Place; which, if poflible, fhould be 
on the North Side of a River, upon 
an Elevation inclining to the South, 
with a {mall gradual Defcent, that 
jthe Moifture may the better drain 
off ; but if the Ground flopes too 
much, it is by no means proper for 
jthis Purpofe, but if, at a Diftance 
from this Place,- there are larger 
Hills, which defend it from the 
North and North-weft Wind, it will 
be of great Service ; becaufe hereby 
the Sun’s Rays will be reflected with 
. greater Force} and the cold Winds, 
peing kept off, will render the Sitaa- 
lion very warm. Add to this, a 
jhalky Sarface ; which if thofe Hills 
0 abound with (as there are many 
jituations in Exg/and which do), it 

ill till add to the Heat of the Place, 
y refleing a greater Quantity of 
e Sun’s Rays. 
| The Country about this fhould be 
pen and hilly ; for if it be much 
anted, or low and boggy, the Air 
‘ill conitantly be fill’d with moift 
irticles, occafion’d by the plenti- 
1 Perfpiration of the Trees, or the 
khalations from the adjoining 
atfhes, whereby the Fruit will be 
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greatly prejudic’d (as was before ob- 
fery’d). ‘Thefe Vineyards fhould al- 
ways be open to the Ealt, that the 
morning Sun may come on them to 
ary, off the Moifture of the Night 
early, which, by lying too long 
upon the Vines, does greatly retard 
the ripening of their Fruic, and ren- 
ders it crude and ill-tafted. And 


fince the Fruit of Vines are rarely — 


ever. injur’d by Eafterly Winds, there 
will be no Reafon to apprehend any 
Danger from fuch a Situation; the 
South-weft, Nerth-wef, and North 
Winds being the moft ‘injurioas to 
Vineyards in England (as indeed 
they are to moft other Fruit); fo 
that, if poflible, they fhould be 
fhelter’d therefrom. 

Having made choice of a Soil and 
Situation proper for this Purpofe, 
the next thing to be done is, to pre- 
pare it for planting: in doing of 
which, the following Method fhould 
be obferv’d : in the Spring it fhould 
be plow’d as deep as the Surface will 
admit, turning the Sward into the 
Bottom of each Furrow; then it 
fhould be well harrow’d, to break 
the Clods, and cleanfe it from the 
Roots of noxious Weeds: and after 
this, it muft be conftantly kept 
plow’d and harrow’d for at leaft one 
Year, to render the Surface light ; 
and hereby tt will be render’d fer- 
tile, by imbibing the nitrous Parti« 
cles of the Air (efpecially if it be 
long expofed thereto before it is 
planted): then in March the Ground 
fhould be well plow’d again; and 
after having made the Surface pretty 
even, the Rows fhould be mark’d 
out from South-eait to North-weft, 
at the Diftance of ten Feet from each 
other ; and thefe Rows fhould be 


-crofs’d again at five or fix Feet Di- 


fiance, which will mark out the ex- _ 
act Places where each Plant fhould 
be plac’d ; fo that there will be ten 
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Feet Row from Row, and five or 
fix Feet afunder in the Rows; 
nearer than which they ought never 
to be planted. And _ herein moft 
People who have planted Vineyards, 
have greatly err’d, fome having al- 
low’d no more than five Feet Row 
from Row, and the Plants but three 
Feet stander in the Rows; and 
others, who think they have been 
full liberal in this Article, have only 
planted their Vines at fix Feet Di- 
tance every Way : but neither of 
thefe have allow’d a proper Diltance 


to them, as I fhall fhew; for, in the - 


firft Place, where the Rows are fet 
too clofe, there will not be room 
for the Sun and Air to pafs in be- 
tween them to dry up the Moiiture ; 
which, being detain'd amongft the 
Vines, muft produce very ill Effects. 
And, fecondly, where the Vines are 
plac’d in exact Squares fo near to- 
gether as fix Feet, there can be no 
room for the Current of Air to pafs 
between them, when their Branches 
are extended on each Side; and fo 
confequentiy the Damps in Autumn 
will be entangled and detained 
‘ amongft the Vines, to the great 
Prejudice of their Fruit. For fince 
the Autumns in England are often 
attended with Rains, cold Dews, or 
Fogs; all proper Care fhould be 
taken to remove every thing which 
may ob{trudt the drying up the Damps 
which arife from the Ground. 

The fkilful Vignerons abroad are 
alfo fenfible how much it contributes 
to the Goodnefs of their Vines to al- 
low a large Space between the Rows; 
and therefore where the Quality of 
the Wine is more regarded than the 
Quantity, there they never plant 
their Vines at lefs than ten Feet Row 
from Row; and fome allow twelve. 
It was an Oblervation of Bellonius, 
almoit two hundred Years fince, that 
in thole Iflands of the Archipelago, 


vi 
where the Rows of Vines were pla- 
ced ata great Diftance, the Wine was _ 
much preferable to thofe which were 4 
clofe planted ; and this he pofitively — 
affirms to be the Cafe in moft Coun- — 
tries where he had travell’d. In- ; 
deed, we need not have recourfe to — 
Antiquity for the Certainty of fuch 
Faéts, when we are daily convine’d — 
of this Truth in all clofe Plantations — 
of any kind of Fruit, where it is — 
conftantly obferv’d, that the Fruits 
in fuch Places are never fo well co- 
lour’d, fo early ripe, nor near fo 
well flavour’d, as thofe produc’d on © 
Trees, where ‘the Air can freely cir- 
culate about them, and the Rays of © 
the Sun have full Accefs to the 
Branches, whereby their Juices are 
better prepar’d before they enter the 
Fruit. 

Having thus confider’d the Di- © 
ftance which is neceffary to be allow- 
ed to thefe Plants, we come next to 
the Planting : but in order to this, 
the proper Sorts of Grapes fhould be 
judicioufly chofen; and in this Par- 
ticular, we have egregioutly erred. 
in England. All the Vineyards at 
prefent planted here, are of the 
fweeteft and beft Sort of Grapes for 
Eating, which is contrary to the 
general Prattice of the Vignerons 
abroad, who always obferve, that 
{uch Grapes never make good Wine; 
and therefore, from Experience, 
make Choice of thofe Sorts of 
Grapes, whofe Juice, after ferment- 
ing, affords a noble rich Liquor; 
which Grapes are always obferv’d 
to be auftere, and not fo palatable. 
This 1s alfo agreeable to the conitant 


poor Cyder; whereas the more 

rough and auftere Sorts, after bei Bee | 
prets’d and fermented, afford a trong. . 
vinous Liguor. And I believe it 
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will be found true in all Fruits, that 
_ where the natural Heat of the Sun 
ripens and prepares their Juices, fo 
as to render thém palatable, what- 
ever Degree of Heat thefe Juices 
have more, either by Fermentation, 
or from any other Caufe, will ren- 
der them weaker, and lefs fpiritu- 
ous. Of this we have many In- 
ftances in Fruits ; for if we tranf- 
plant any of our Summer or Autumn 
Fruits, which ripen perfectly in Exg- 
land, without the Affiftance of Art, 
into a Climate a few Degrees warm- 
er, thefe Fruits will be mealy and 
infipid: fo likewife if we bake or 
ftew any of thefe Fruits, they will 
be good for little, lofing all their 
_ Spirit and Flavour by the additional 
Heat of the Fire ; and fuch Fruits as 
are by no means eatable raw, are 
hereby render’d exquifite ; and, when 
tranf{planted into a warmer Climate, 
have, by the ‘additional Heat of the 
Sun, been alfo alter’d fo as to exceed 
the moit delicious of our Fruit in this 
Country. : 

From whence it is plain, that 
| thofe Grapes which are agreeable to 
jthe Palate for Eating, are not pro- 
per for Wine; in making of which, 
\their Juices muft undergo a ftrong 
| Fermentation: therefore fince we 
jhave in Exgland been only propa- 
\gating the moft palatable Grapes for 
Eating, and neglected the other 
Sorts, before we plant Vineyards, 
we fhould take care to be provided 
with the proper Sorts from abroad ; 
which fhould be chofen according to 
ithe Sort of Wines intended to be 
imitated: tho’ I believe the moft 
iprobable Sort to fucceed in Exgland, 
ns the Auvernat or true Burgundy 
Grape (which is at prefent very rare 
to be found in the Exglifb Vine- 
yards ; though it is acommon Grape 
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Sert of Grape is moft preferr’d in 


im the Gardens againft Walls) This. 
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Burgundy, Champaigne, Orleans, and 
mott of the other Wine Countries in 
France; and I am inform’d, that it 
fucceeds very well in feveral Places 
to the North of Paris, where pro- 
per Care is taken of their Manage- 
ment : fo that I fhould advife {uch 
Perfons as would try the Succefs of 
Vineyards in England, to procure 
Cuttings of this Grape from thofe 
Countries ; but herein fome Verfon 
of Integrity and Judgment fhou!d be 
employ’d to get them from fuch 
Vineyards, where no other Sorts of 


‘Grapes are cultivated ; which is very 


rare to find, unlefs in fome particu- 
lar Vineyards of the Citizens, who _ 
are very exact to keep up the Repu- 
tation of their Wines; nothing he- 
ing more common than for the Vig- 
nerons to plant three or four Sorts of 
Grapes in the fame Vineyard, and | 
at the time of Vintage to mix them) 
all together; which renders their 
Wines lefs delicate than in fuch.Pla- 
ces where they have only this one 
true Sort of Grape. And here [ 
would caution every one again 
mixing the Juice of more Grapes 
than one Sort, which will catfe st 
to ferment at different times, and in 
different manners. 

The Cuttings being thus provided 
(for I would always prefer thefe to 
Layers, or rooted Plants, for the 
Reafons given at the Beginning of 
the Article tis), about the Begin- 
ning of Apri? is the beft Seafon for 
Planting ; when it will be proper to 
put the Lower-ends of the Cuttings 
in Water about three Inches, fetting 
them upright for fix or eight Hours 
before they are ufed; then at the 
Centre of every crofs Mark already 
made by a Line, to the Diftance the 
Vines are defign'd, fhould bean Hele 
made with a Spade, or other Laitra- 
ment, about a Foor deep, inta each 
of which fhould be put one frong 
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— Cutting, placing it a little floping ; 


then the Hole fhould be fill’d up with 


Earth, prefling it gently with the 


Feet to the Cutting, and raifing a 
little Hill to each about three Inches, 
fo as juft to cover the uppermott Eye 
or Bud which will prevent the Wind 
and Sun from drying any Part of the 
Cuttings, and this upper Eye only 
will fhoot; the under ones molt of 
them will pufh out Roots; fo thac 
this Shoot will be very ftrong and 
Vigorous. 

After they are thus planted, they* 
will require no other Care until they 
fhoot, except to keep the Ground 
clear from: Weeds, which fhould be 
contantiy obferv’d; but as the Di- 
ft.nce between the Rows of Vines is 
pretty great, {o the Ground between 
them may be fown or planted with 
any kind of efculent Plants, which do 
not grow tall, provided there is pro- 
per Diitance left from the Vines, 


.and Care taken, that the Vines are 


nor injured by the Crops, or in the 
gathering, and carrying of them off 
the Ground; and this Hufbandry 
may be continued three or four 
Years, till the Vines come to Bear- 
ing ; after which time there fhould 
be no Sort of Crop put between 
them in Summer ; becaufe the clean- 
er the Ground is kept between the 
Vines, from Weeds or Plants, the 
more Heat will be reflected to the 
Grapes; but after the Grapes are 
gather’d, there may. be a Crop of 
Caulworts for Spring-ufe, planted 
between the Rows of Vines ; and the 
cultivating of thefe will be of Ufe to 
the Vines, by ftirring of the Greund: 
but as to Watering, or any other 
Trouble, there will be no Occafion 
for it, notwithftanding what fome 
People have directed; for in Eng- 


_dand there is no Danger of their mif- 


carrying by Drought. When the 
Cuttings begin to fhoot, there fhould 


be a {mall Stick of about three Feet 
long ftuck down by each, to which’ 


the Shoots fhould be faften’d, to pre- 


vent their breaking, or lying upon 
the Ground; fo that as‘ the Shoots 
advance, the Faftening fhould be re- 
new’d; andall {mall lateral Shoots (if 
there are any fuch produc’d) fhould 
be conftantly difplac’d, and the 
Ground between the Vines always 
kept clean. This is the whole Ma- 
nagement which is requir’d the firft 
Summer. | 

But at Michaelmas, when the Vines 
have done fhooting, they fhould be 
pruned ; for if they are left unpru- 
ned till Spring, their Shoots, being 
tender (efpecially towards their up- 
per Parts), will be in Danger of fuf- 


fering, if the Winter fhould prove | 


fevere. | 
This Pruning is only to cut down 


all the Shoots to two Eyes; and if, — 


after this is done, the Earth be 


drawn up in an Hill about each © 


Plant, it will ftill be a greater De- 
fence againft Froft. 


At the Beginning of March the 
Ground between the Vines fhould — 


be well dug, to loofen it, and ren- 


der it clean ; but you fhould be cares © 


fu! not to dig deep clofe to the Vines, 
left thereby their Roots fhould be 
cut or bruifed ; and at the fame time 
the Earth fhould be again laid up in 
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an Hill about each Plant; but there 


muft be care taken not te bury the 


twvo young Eyes of the former Year's 
Shoot, which were left to produce 
new Wood. 


At the Beginning of May, when © 


poms 
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the Vines have made Shoots, there — 


fhould be fome Stakes fix’d down to 


the Side of each Plant, which muft 
be fomewhat taller and ftronger than _ 
thofe of the former Year ; to thefe — 


the two Shoots (if fo many are proe- 
duc’d) fhould be faften’d ; and all the 
{mall trailing or lateral Shoots-fhoald 

be 
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be conftantly difplac’d, that the other 
Shoots may be ftronger ; and the 
round fhould alfo be kept very 
clear from Weeds, as before, 

~ At Michaelmas thefe Vines fhould 
de pruned again, in the following 
“manner: thofe of them which have 
_produc’d two ftrong Shoots of equal 
_ Vigour, muft be cut down to three 
_ Byes each; but in fuch as have one 
_ Ktrong Shoot, and a weak one, the 
_ trong one mutt be fhorten’d to three 
Eyes, and the weak one to two ; and 
fuch Vines as have produc’d but one 
ftrong Shoot, fhould be fhorten’d 
down to two Eyes alfo, in order to 
obtain more Wood againft the fuc- 
eeeding Year. 

_ -In the Spring, about the Begin- 
ning of March, the Ground between 
‘the Vines fhould be again dug, as 
before ;:and two Stakes fhould be 
a" down by the Side of all fuch 
‘Vines as have two Shoots, at fuch 
'Diftance on each Side of the Plant as 
the Shoots will admit to be faften’d 
‘thereto; and the Shoots fhould be 
drawn out on each Side to the 
‘Stakes, fo as to make an Angle of 
about forty-five Degrees with the 
Stem ; but by no means fhould they 
be bent down horizontally, as is by 
fome practifed; for the Branches, 
ying too near the Earth, are gene- 
rally injured by the Damps which 
rife from thence, but efpecially 
when they have Fruit; which is ne- 
ver fo well tafted, nor fo early ripe 
ypon thofe Branches, as when they 
are a little more elevated. 

_ In May, when the Vines begin to 
fhoot, they muft be carefully look’d 
over, and all the weak dangling 
Shoots fheuld bé rubb’d off as they 
are produc’d; and thofe Shoots 
which are produc’d from ftrong Eyes, 
fhould be faften’d to the Stakes to 
prevent their being broken off by the 
Wind. This Management fhould. 


be repeated at leaft every three 
Weeks, from the Beginning of May 
to the End of Fz/y ; by which means, 
the Shoots which are trained up for 
the fucceeding Year will not only be 
{tronger, but alfo better ripen’d, and 
prepared for Bearing, becaufe they 
will have the Advantage of Sun and 
Air, which is abfolutely neceflaryto . 
prepare their Juices; whereas if they 
are crouded by a Number of {mall 
dangling weak Branches, they will 
fhade and exclude the Rays of the 
Sun from the other Shoots ;_ and fo, 
by detaining the Moiflure a longer 
time amongit the Branches, occafion 
the Veflels of the young Wood to be 
of a larger Dimenfion; and hereby 
the crude Juice finds an eafy Paffage 
thro’ them ; fo that the Shoots in 
Autumn feem to be moftly Pith, and 
are of a greenifh immature Nature ; 
and where.ever this is obferv’d, it is 
a fure Sign of a bad Quality in the 
Vines. 

The Soil alfo fhould be conftantly 
kept clean ; becanfe, if there are any 
Vegetables (either from Weeds, or 
Plants of other Kinds) growing be- 
tween the Vines, it will detain the 
Dews longer, and, by their Perfpi- 
ration, occafion a greater Moifture, 
than would be, if the Ground were 
intirely clear; fo that thofe who 
plant other Things between their 
Rows of Vines, are guilty of a great | 
Error. 

At Michaelmas the Vines fhould 
be pruned, which Seafon I approve 
of rather than the Spring (for Rea- 
fons given already) ; and this being 
the third Year from planting, the 
Vines will begin to produce Fruit ; 
therefore they mu& be pruned ac- 
cordingly. Now, fuppofe the two 
Shoots of the former Year, which 
were fhorten’d to three Eyes, have 
each of them produc’d two ftrong 
Branches the Summer pait, then the 
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uppermoft of thefe Shoots upon each 
Branch fhoald be fhorten’d down to 
three good Eyes (never including the 
lower Kye, which is fituate juft above 
the former Year’s Wood; which fel- 
dom produces any thing, except a 
weak dangling Shoot) ; and the low- 
er Shoots fhould be fhorten’d down 
to two good Eyes each; thefe being 
deiign’d to produce vigorous Shoots 
for the fucceeding Year; and the 
former are defign’d to bear Fruit: 
but where the Vines are weak, and 
have not produc’d more than two or 
three Shoots the laft Seafon, there 
fhould be but one of them left with 
three Eyes for Bearing ; the reft muft 
be fhorten’d down to two, or, if 
weak, to one good Eye, in order to 
obtain ftrong Shoots the following 
Summer ; for there is nothing more 
injurious to Vines, than the leaving 
too much Wood upon them, efpe- 
cially while they are young, or the 
overbearing them ; which will weak- 
en them fo much, as not to be re- 
cover’d again to a good State in fe- 
veral Years ; though they fhould be 
manag’d with all poffible Skill. 


In March the Ground between 


the Vines fhould be well dug, ob- 
ferving not to injure their Roots by 
digging too deep near them; but 
where there are fmall horizontal 
Roots produc’d on or near the Sur- 
face of the Ground, they fhould be 
pruned off clofe to the Place where 
they were produc‘d ; thefe being 
what the Vignerons call Day-roots, 
and are by no means neceffary to be 
left on: and after having dug the 
Ground, the Stakes fhould be plac’d 
down in the following manner: on 
each Side of the Vine fhould bea 
Stake put in at about fixteen Inches 


f§om-the Root, to which the twa 


Branches, which were pruned to 
three Eyes, each for Bearing, fhould 
be faften’d (observing, as was before 
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directed, not to draw them down 
too horizontally); then another 
taller Stake fhould be placed down 
near the Foot of the Vine, to which 
the two Shoots, which were pruned 
down to two Eyes, fhould be fatt- 
en’d, provided they are long enough 
for that Purpofe ; but if not, when 
their Eyes begin to fhoot, thefe muft 
be trained upright to the Stakes, to 
prevent their trailing on the Ground, 
or being broken by the Wind. 

In May the Vines fhould be cares 
fully look’d over again, at which 
time al] weak lateral Branches fhould 
be rubb’d off as they are produc’d ; 
and thofe Shoots which fhew Fruit, 
muit be faften’d with Bafs to the 


Stakes, to prevent their being bro-_ 


ken, until they are extended to three 
Joints beyond the Fruit, where they 
fhould be ftopp’d: but the Shoots 
which are defign’d for bearing the 
following Seafon, fhould be. kept 
trained upright to the middle Stake; 


by which Method the Fruit branches 


will not fhade thefe middle Shoots, 
nor will the middle Shoots fhade the 


Fruit; fo that each will enjoy the 


Benefit of Sun and Air. 


This Method fhould be repeated 
every Fortnight or three Weeks, — 


from the Beginning of May to the 


Middle or Latter-end of Fu/p; which. 


will always keep the Shoots in their 


right Pofition, whereby their Leaves” 
will not be inverted, which greatly 
retards the Growth of the Froit; 
and, by keeping the Vines conftant- — 
ly clear from horizontal Shoots, the 
Fruit will not be crouded with 
Leaves, and fhaded, but will have © 
conftantly the Advantage of the Sun _ 
and Air equally, which is of great” 
Confequence ; tor where the Fraitis — 
cover’d with thefe dangling Shoots 
in the Spring, and are afterward — 


expofed to the Air, either by diveft- 
ing thefe’ of their Leaves, or elfe 


dif- 
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difplacing their Branches intirely, as 
is often practifed, the Fruit will be- 
come hard, and remain at a perfeé& 
_ Stand for three Weeks, and fome- 
~ times will never advance afterward, 
as I have feveral times. obferv’d ; 
_ therefore there cannot be too much 
Care taken to keep them conftantly 
in a kindly State of Growth, as the 
Vignerons abroad well know ; tho’ 
in England it is little regarded by the 
Generality of Gardeners, who, when 
their Grapes fuffer by this Negleét, 
immediately complain of the Cli- 
mate, or the Untowardnefs of the 
Seafon, which is too often a Cover 
for Negleéts of this Nature. And 
here I can’t help taking notice of the 
abfurd Praétice of thofe who pull off 
their Leaves from their Vines, which 
are placed near the Fruit, in order 
to let in the Rays of the Sun to ri- 
pen them; not confideriny how much 
they expofe their Fruit to the cold 
Dews, which fall plentifully in Au- 
tumn, which, being imbib’d by the 
Fruit, greatly retard.them : befides, 
no Fruit will ripen fo well when in- 
tirely expos’d to the Sun, as when 
they are gently fcreen’d with Leaves; 
and by the pulling off thefe Leaves, 
which are abfolutely neceflary to 
prepare the Juices before they enter 
the Fruit, the grofs Parts of which 
are perfpired away by the Leaves, 
the Fruit maft either be depriv’d of 
Nourifhment, or elfe fome of the 
grots Particles will enter with the 

' more refined Parts of the Juice, and 
_ thereby render the Fru:t worfe than 
it would otherwife be; were the 
Leaves permitted to remain upon 
the Branches: for if the weak dan- 
gling Shoots are conftastly difplac’d 
as they are produc’d, the Fruit will 
not be toe much fhaded by the Leaves 
which are upon the bearing Bran- 
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When the Fruit is ripe, if the 
Stalks of the Bunches are cut half 
thro’ a Fortnight before they are 
gather’d, it will caufe the Juice to 
be much better, becaufe there will 
not be near fo great a Quantity of 
Nourifhment enter the Fruit; where- 
by the watry Particles will have 
time to evaporate, and the Juice will 
be better digefted. This is pra&tifed 
by fome of the moft curious Vigne- 
rons in the South of France, where 
they make excellent Wine. But if, 
after the Fruit be cut, it is hung up 
in a dry Room upon Strings, fo as 
not to touch each other, for a Month 
before they are preffed, it will alfo 
add greatly to the Strength of the 
Wine; becaufe in that time a great 
Quantity of the watry Parts of the 
Juice will evaporate. This is a con- 
ftant Practice with fome Perfons, 
who inhabit in the Tiro/efe, on the 
Borders of Jtaly, where is made a 
moft delicious rich Wine, as hath 
been attefted by Dr. Burnet in his 
Travels; and I have heard the fame 
from feveral Gentlemen, who have 
travell’d that Road fince. 

But with all the Care that can 
poflibly be taken, either in the Cul- 
ture of the Vines, or in making the 
Wine, it will not be near fo good 
while the Vineyard is young, as it 
will be after it has been planted ten 
or twelve Years ; and it will be con-' 


‘ftantly mending, until it is fifty Years 


old, as is attefted by feveral curious 
Perfons abroad, as alfo by the moft 
fkilful Wine-coopers at home, who 
can tell the Produce of a young 
Vineyard from that of an old. one, 
after it is brought to England, by 
the Colour of the Wine. This Dif. 
ference is very eafily accounted for, 
from the different Stru€ture of the 
Vefiels of the Plants: thofe of the 


young Vines, being larger, and of 


“ a 
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a loofer Texture, eafily admit a far- 
ger Quantity of grofs Nourifhment 
to pafs thro” them; whereas thofe 
of old Vines, which are more 
woody, are more clofely conftri&t- 
ed, and thereby the Juice is better 
frain’d in paffing thro’ them, which 
~ mutt confequently render it much 
better ; tho’ the Grapes from a 
young Vineyard will be larger, and 
afford a greater Quantity of Juice; 
fo that People fhould not be difcou- 
raged, if their Wines at firft are not 
fo geod as they would with; fince 
afterward, when the Vineyard is a 


few Years older, the Wine may an-” 


fwer their Expectation. As to the 
fermenting and managing the Wine, 
that 1s treated of particularly under 
the Article of Wi#es, to which the 
Reader is defired to turn. 

The Vineyard, being now arriv’d 
to a bearing State, fhould be treated 
after the following manner: Firft, 
in the Pruning, there fhould never 
be too many Branches left upon a 
Root, nor thofe too long: for al- 
tho’, by doing of this, there may be 
a greater Quantity of Fruit produc’d, 
yet the Juice of thefe will never be 
fo good as when there is a moderate 
Quantity of Fruit, which will be 
better nourifh'd, and the Roots of 
the Plants not fo much weaken’d ; 


which is found to be of fo bad Con- 


fequence to Vineyards, that when 
Gentlemen abroad let out Vineyards 
to Vignerons, there ts always a Claufe 
inferted in their Leafes to direét how 
many Shoots fhall be left upon each 
Vine, and the Number of Eyes to 
which the Branches muft be fhorten- 
ed; becaufe’were not the Vignerons 
thus tied down, they would overbear 
the Vines; fo that in a few Years 
they would exhauft their Roots, and 
render them fo weak, as not to be 
recover'd again in- feveral Years ; 
and their Wine would be fo bad, as 


to bring a Difreputation on the 
great Lofs of the } 


Vineyard, to the 
Proprietor. 


The Number of Branches, which ~ 


the Jtalians generally agree to leave 


upon a ftrong Vine, are four ; two — 


of the ftrongeft have four Eyes, ‘and 


the two weaker are fhorten’d down _ 


to two Eyes each; which is very — 


different from the common Praétice 
in Eagland, where it is ufual to fee 
fix or eight Branches left upon each 
Root, and thofe, perhaps, left with 


fix or eight Eyes to each; fo that if 


thefe are fruitful, one Root mutt pro- 
duce near four times the Number of 
Bunches which the Jta/ians do ever 
permit; and fo confequently the 
Fruit will not be fo well nourith’d, 
and the Roots will alfo be greatly 


weaken’d; as isthe Cafe of all Sorts 


of Fruit trees, when a greater Num- 
ber of Fruit is left on, than the Trees 
can nourifh, 

The next thing is, conftantly to 


keep the Ground perfeétly clean be- 


tween the Vines, never permitting 
any fort of Plants or Weeds to grow 


there: the Ground fhould alfo be ~ 


carefully dug every Spring, and 
every third Year fhould have fome 
Manure, which fhould be of different 


Sorts, according to the Nature of 


the Ground, or which can be moft 
conveniently procur’d. 


If the Land is aiff, and inclioablaaae 


to bind on the Surface, then Sea- 


fand, or Sea-coal Afhes, are either of 4 


them very good Manure for it; but 


if the Ground be loofe and dry, then 


a little Lime, mix’d with Dung, is 
the beft Manure for it. 


the Ground before it is dug ; and in 
digging thould be buried equally in 
every Part of the Vineyard. 
are much preferable to that of all 


Dung for Vines; fo that it will be ~ 
worth the Expence to procure either 
of h. 


This muft 
be fpread thin upon the Surface of 


Thefe 
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fing but every third Year, where the 
neyard is large, it may be divided 
three equal Parts; each of which 
“may be manured in its Turn, where- 
by the Expence will be but little 
every Years whereas when the 
Whole is manur’d together, it will 
add to the Expence; and in many 
Places there can’t be a fufficient 
ae procur’d to manure a large 
ineyard in one Year. 
TheDiggicg andManuring fhould 
‘always be perform’d about the Be- 
‘ginning of March; at which time 
all the fuperficial or Day-roots, as 
they are call’d, muft be cut off; but 
the larger Roots muft not be injur’d 
by the Spade, &c. therefore the 
Ground clofe to the Stem of the 
Vines muft not be dug up deep. 
After this done, the Stakes fhould 
be placed down, one on each Side the 
Vines, at about fixteen Inches from 
itheir Stems; to which the longeft 
bearing Branches fhould be faiten’d, 
and one Stake clofe to the Stem, to 
which the two fhorter Branches 
fhould be train’d upright, to furnifh 
Wood for the fucceeding Year. 
In the Summer they mutt be care- 
fully look’d over, asbefore, rubbing 
off all weak dangling Shoots, and 
raining the good ones to:the Stakes 
egularly, as they are produc’d ; and 
thofe of them which have Fruit, 
fhould be ftopp’d in Mzy, about three 
Joints beyond the Bunches; -but the 
apright Shoots, which are defign’d 
or bearing the following Year, muit 
not be ftopp’d till the Beginning of 
uly, when they may be left about 
ve Feet long ; for if they are {top- 
bed fooner in the Year, it will caufe 
hem to fhoot out many dangling 
sranches from the Sides of the Eyes ; 
yhich will not only occafion more 


ill be injurious to the Eyes or Buds, 


oa 


f them: and as they require manu- 


Trouble to difplace them, but alfo — 
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N. B. All this Summer Dreffing 
Soould be performed with the Thumb 
and Finger, and not with Knives; be- 
caufe the Wounds made by Inftruments 
in Summer do not heel fo foon as when 
fropp'd by gently nipping the leading 
Bud; which if done before the Shout 
is become woody, it may be effc&ed 
with great Eafe, being very tender 
while young. 

When a Vineyard is thus carefule 
ly drefied, it will afford as much 
Pleafure in viewing it as any Planta- 
tion of Trees or Shrubs whatever, 
the Rows being regular; and if the 
Stakes are exaétly plac’d, and the 
upright Shoots ftopp’d to an equal 
Height, there is nothing in Nature 
which will make a more beautiful 
Appearance: and during the Seafon 
that the Vines are in Flower, they 
emit a moft grateful Scent, efpeci- 
ally in the Morning and Evening ; 
and when the Grapes begin to ripen, 
there will be a frefh Pleafure arifing 
in viewing of them. | 

But as the Beauty of Vineyards 
arifes from the regular Difpofition 
of the Branches of the Vines, great 
-Care fhould be taken, in their Ma- 
nagement, to train them regularly, 
and to provide every Year for new 
Wood to bear the fucceeding Year; 
becaufe the Wood which has pro- 
duced Fruit, is commonly cut quite 
away, after the Fruit is gather’d, 
or at leaft is fhorten’d down to two 
Eyes, to force out Shoots for the 
next Year, where there is not a 
fufficient Number of Branches upon 
the Vine, of thofe trained upright ; 
fo that in Sammer, when the Vines 
are in Perfection, there fhould be fix 
upright Shoots train’d for the next 
Year’s Wood, and three or four 
bearing Branches, with Fruit on 
them; more than thefe ought never: 
to be left upon one Vine, for the 
Reafons before given, 

N. B. 
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WN. B. The Auvernar, or true Bur- 
gundy Grape, is valued in Fragce be- 
fore any other Sort; becauie the 
Fruit never grows very clofe upon 
the Bunches, therefore are more 
equally ripen’d ; for which Reafon 
it fhould alfo be preferr’d in England; 
though, in general, thofe Sorts are 
moft efteem’d with us that have al- 
ways clofe Bunches, which is cer- 
tainly wrong; for it may be ob- 
ferv’d, that the Grapes upon fuch 
Bunches are commonly ripe on one 
Side, and green on the other ; which 


as a bad Quality for fuch as are preff- 


ed tomake Wine. 

I thall now fubjoin a few Sorts of 
Vines, which are preferv’d in fome 
curious Gardens, more for the fake 
of Variety, than the Value of their 
Fruit: thefe are, 

1.Vitis /ylveftris Virginiana.Par. 
Theat. The wild Virginian Grape. 

z. Vitis vulpina di@a, Virginia- 
na alba. Pluk. Alm. ‘The Fox-grape, 
wulge. 

3. Vitis alba dulcis, foliis varie- 
gatis. The blotch-leav’d Vine. 

4. Vitis alba dulcis, limbis folio- 
gum argentatis. ‘The ftriped-leay'd 
Vine. 

gs. Vitis guinguefolia Canadenfis 
feandens. Tourn, The Virginian Vine, 
or common Creeper. 

The firft and fecond Sorts grow in 
great Plenty in the Woods of Ame- 
rica, where, I have been inform’d, 
are many other Sorts, fome of whieh 
produce Fruit very little inferior to 
moft of the fine Sorts which are cul- 
tivated in Europe; notwithitanding 
which, it is generally thought. im- 

offible to make Wine in America ; 
#3 this, I dare fay, muft proceed 
from a want of Skill, rather than 
any bad Quality in the Soil or Cli- 
mate: fo that inftead of planting 
Vineyards on their loofe rich Lands 
{as hath been generally practis’d by 


the Inhabitants of thofe Countries), 
if they would plant them upon rifing 
Ground, where the Bottom was — 
rocky or hard near the Surface, I 
dare fay they would have very good 
Succefs ; for the great Fault, com-_ 
plain’d of in thofe Countries, is, that — 
the Grapes generally burft before 
they are fully ripe; which muft cer- 
tainly be occafion’d by their having 
too much Nourifhment ; therefore, 
when they are planted on a poorer — 
Soil, this will be, in part, remedied. — 
Another Caufe of this may proceed — 
from the Moifture of the Air (occa- — 
fioned by the Perfpiration of Trees, 
c.), which, being imbibed by the 
Fruit, may break their Skins.. This, ~ 
indeed, can’t be prevented until the ~ 
Country is better clear’d of the Tim: — 
ber; but, however, this fhould cau- — 
tion People not to plant Vines in © 
{uch Places where there are great ~ 
Quantities of Woods, becaufe of this — 
Effect which it hath on the Grapes, — 
But to return: | i? 
Thefe two Sorts of Vines are pre- — 
ferv’d in the Gardens of thofe who — 
are curious in Botany; but I have © 
not feen either of them produce 
Fruit in this Country. Thefe may ~ 
be propagated by Layers, which will ~ 
take Root in one Year, and may be © 
taken off, and tranfplanted in the 
Spring where they are to remain, — 
which fhould be againft a warm ~ 
Wall; becaufe if they are expofed to — 
much Cold in Winter, they are of- — 
ten deftroy’d, efpecially while they . 
are young, a 
Their Pruning and Management 
is the fame with any other Sorts of 
Grapes; only they fhould have — 
fewer Shoots, and thofe fhorten’d 
down very low: otherwife they will 
make very weak Shoots, and never,” 
arrive to any confiderable Strength ; — 
fo will not be capable of producing — 
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The two Sorts with ftriped Leaves 
“are alfo preferved by thofe who are 
curious in colle&ting a Variety of 
Plants. ‘Thefe may be propagated 
as the other Kinds of Grapes; but 


are tender, and muft have a warm 
. Situation, otherwife they will not 
thrive ; nor do the Cuttings of thefe 


take Root fo readily as thofe whofe 
Leaves are plain ; but as there is no 


very great Beauty in thefe Plants, 


they are {carcely worth cultivating, 


unlefs for Variety. 


‘The fifth Sort was originally 
brought from America ; but from its 
Hardinefs, and being eafy to pro- 
pagate, is become as common as if 
it were a Native of this Country. 

This Plant is chiefly planted in 
{mall Gardens near London, where it 
endures the Smoke better than moft 
other Plants ; and, being a rampant 
Grower, is planted againft high 
Walls and Buildings, which it will 
cover fooner than any other Sort of 
Plant ; and in Summer will look 
green, which is what the Inhabit- 
ants of London are greatly pleas’d 
with. The Branches of this Plant 


_ will fometimes foot twenty or thirty 


Feet long in one Summer, and fend 
forth Roots from their Joints, where- 
by they .faften themielves to the 
Building where they are plac’d: fo 
that they do not require much Trou- 


bie to fupport them. 


The only Culture they require, is 


to cut out all the fmall weak Shoots 
in March, and fhorten the ftrong ones 


to about ten Feet long ; which will 


Mirengthen them againit the fucceed- 


ing Summer, and caufe them to fhoot 


_-vigoroufly. 


| 


This Plant may be propagated by 
Cuttings, which thould be planted in 
the Spring, upon a fhady Border, 
where they will take Root freely; 
and, if water’d in dry Weather, wi!] 
make a great Progrefs the fucceed- 

/ 
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ing Summer, and the Spring after 
may be tran{planted where they are 
to remain, which may be in almoft 
any Soil or Situation ; for they are 


very hardy Plants. 
VITIS IDEA. Vide Vaccini- 


um. 

VITIS SYLVESTRIS. 
Clematis. 

ULEX, Furze, Gorz, or Whins.” 

The Charafers are ; 

It hath a butterfly (or pea-bloom) 
Flower, confifting of the Standard, 
the Keel, and the Wings, included in 
a permanent Empalement, which bas 
two oval concave Leaves: the Stand- 
ard is large, ere, and vertically 
heart-/eaped : the Wings are Bhat 
blunt, and foorter than the Standard: 
the Keel is divided into two Parts, | 
which are obtufe, and inclofe the tex 
Stamina «with the Pointal ; nine of the 
Stamina being joined in one Body, the 
other fianding fingle: the Pointal af- 
terward becomes an oblong fwelling 
Pod, inclfing Jeveral kidneyJfoap'd 
Seeds. 

The Speczes are ; 

1. Urex folio fub fingulis (pinis 
Subulato plano acuto. Hort. Cliff. 
The common Furze, Whins, or 
Gorz. 

2. Utex foliis obtufis folitariis, 
Spinis fimplicibus. Flor. Leyd. African 
Furze, or Whins, with fimple blunt 
Leav Tes. 

This Genus of Plants has been 
titled, by the antient Botanifts, Ge- 
nifla ‘fiinofe: and Genifia f/partium ; 
but thefe being, compound Names, 
have been rejected ; and as there is 
another Genus of Plants under the 
Title of Genifa, Dr. Linyeus has 
applied this Title of U/ex, which is 
a Name ufed by P/izy, to this Ge- 
nus. 

There are two or three Varieties - 
of the common Furze’ or Gorz, 
which are frequently met with in the 

Com- 


Vide 
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mons and Heaths, in moft Parts of 

England; but as they are not fpeci- 
- fically different, they are not worthy 
to be enumerated here, efpecially as 
they are Plants which are not much 
cultivated. , 

Thefe Plants propagate themfelves 
very plentifully by Seeds; fo that 
when they are eftablifh’d in a Spot 
of Ground, they foon fpread over 
the Place : for as the Seeds ripen, 
the Pods open with the Warmth of 
the Sun, and the Seeds are cait out 
with an Elafticity, to a great Di- 
flance all round, and thefe foon ve- 
getate ; whereby the Ground is fill- 
ed with young Plants, which are not 
eafily deflroyed, when they are well 
rooted in the Ground. 

Some Years ago the Seeds of this 
Plant were fown to form Hedges 
about Fields ; where, if the Soil was 
light, the Plants foon becanre ftrong 
enough for a Fence againft Cattle : 
but as thefe Hedges became naked 
at the Bottom, after a fewYears, and 
fome of the Plants frequently fail’d, 
fo that there became Gaps in the 
Hedges ; therefore the Culture of 
thefe Hedges has been, of lateYears, 
little practis’d. But there are fome 
Perfons who have fown the Seeds of 
this Plant upon very poor hungry 
gravel or fandy Land, which has 
produc’d more Profit than they could 
make of the Ground by any other 
Crop ; efpecially in fuch Places 
where Fuel of all Sorts is dear: for 
this Furze is frequently ufed for 
heating Ovens, burning of Lime and 
Bricks, as alfo for the drying of 
Malt: and in fome Places, where 
there has beena Scarcity of Fuel, I 
have known poor Lands, which 
would not have lett for five Shillings 
per Acre, which haye been fown 
_ with Furze, produce one Pound per 
Acre per Ann. fo that there has been 
a confiderable Improvement made 


but rarely any Flowers in England: 
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by this Plant. But this is not worth 
practifing in fuch Countries where 
Fuel of any Kind is cheap, or upon 
fuch Land as will produce good — 
Grafs or Corn ; therefore it is only 
mention’d here, to fhew that poor 
Lands may be{o manag’d, as to bring 
an annual Profit to their Proprietors, 

The fecond Sort is a Native of 
the Country near the Cape. of Good 
Hope, where it ufually grows to the 
Height of five or fix Feet; but in 
Europe, where it is preferv’d as a” 
Curiofity in fome Gardens, it feldom 
is more than half that Height. It is 
too tender to live in the open Air, 
through the Winter, in Exgland 5” 
therefore it is preferv’d in Green-— 
houfes, with the hardier Sort of Exo- 
tic Plants, which do not require any 
artificial Heat to prefervethem. 

It is propagated by Layers, which © 
are generally two Years before they 
have fufficient Root to tranfplant 3 
fo that thefe Plants being fomewhat 
difficult to propagate in this Cli-— 
mate, this has render’d it lefs com= 
mon in theEagli/ Gardens; becaufe 
it never produces anySeeds here,and © 


but as it is an Ever-green, it isad- 7 
mitted into the Gardens of thofe 
who are curious in Botany, for the © 
fake of Variety. . 
ULMARIA, Meadow-{weet, or © 
Queen of the Meadow. q 
The Charafers are ; ; 

Lt hath a Flower compos’d of feve= 
val Leaves, which are placed in a © 
circular Order, and expand in form of — 
a Rofe: out of whofe Empalement © 
rifes the Pointal, which afterward — 
becomes a Fruit compofed of many 
little membranaceous crovked Hufhs, ~ 
gather'd into an Head, each of which 
generally contains one Seed, ae 
The Species are 5 =e 

1. Urmaria, Clif. Hif, Mea- f 
dow -fweet. | a 
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2. Urmaria fore pleno. Fuffreu. 
“Meadow-{weet with a double Flow- 
er. 

3. Urmaria foltis ex luteo varie- 
Meadow-{weet with Leaves 


variegated with yellow. 


The firft Sort grows wild in moif 
Meadows in moit Parts of Exgland: 
and flowers the Beginning of Fuze, 


' when it makes a fine Appearance 


amongft the Grafs. It alfo grows 
plentitully on the Sides of Ditches 
and Rivers, where, as it is not often 
mowed down, it continues much 
longer in Beauty, and the Stalks rife 
to a greater Height. The Flowers 
which are produced on the Tops of 
the Stalks, in form of anUmbel, are 
white, and {mell very fweet. Thefe, 
as- alfo the Leaves and Roots, are 
ufed in Medicine. This Plant is 
eficemed to be cooling, drying, and 
binding; and alfo is fudorific and 
alexipharmi¢. The Preparations of 
this Plant are, the diftilled Water of 
the Flowers and Leaves, and the 
Extract ; which by fome is much 
commended. ‘Vhe Flowers give an 


agreeable Flavour to Wine, and are 


fometimes ufed to add a Flavour to 
ftrong Spani/b Wines, like that of 
the Malwatic Wine, which is made 
in the Ifland of Candy. Thefe Flow- 
ers are proper to place in Bafons to 
adorn Halls and Chambers ; becaufe 
they are of an agreeable Sweetnefs, 
which doth not offend the Head. 

This Plant is feldom admitted in- 
to Gardeiis, being fo commonly 
found wild in the Fields ; but in 
low moiit Places, in large Gardens, 
if fome of thefe Plants were placed, 
they would afford an agreeable Va- 
riety ; and in fuch Places few other 
Plants, which are more valuable, 
will thrive: 

The fecond Sort deferves a Place 


in every good Garden, for the fake 


of its fine double Flowers, which 


nie 
continue in Beauty a long time. This 
doth not differ from the common 
Sort in any thing, except that the 


Flowers are very double and large; __ 


fo that when it is planted on a moift 
Soil, or is duly water’d in dry Wea- 
ther, it makes a fine Appearance for 
at leaft aMonth, or, in a cool Seafon, 
near fix Weeks; and as the Flowers 
have an agreeable Sweetnefs, fo they 
are a fine Ornament in Bafins 
place in Rooms. 
Thefe Plants are propagated by 
parting of their Roots, which fhould 
be done in Autumn, that they may 
be well rooted before the dry Wea- 
ther comes on in the Spring ; other- 
wife they will not flower very froag 
the following Summer. Thefe Roots 
need not be parted oftener than eve- 
ry other Year, and then they fhould 
not be parted into {mall Heads; for 
as the Beauty of this Plant is to have 
many Stems of Flowers, fo, whea 
the Roots are divided too much, 
there will be very few Stems produ- 


ced; and, confequently, the Plants ° 


will make but a mean Appearance. 
~Where thefe Plants are placed in 
in moiit fhady Borders, intermixed 


with other flowering Plants, they | 


fhou!ld be allowed good room ; for 
as their Roots fpread pretty far in 
the Ground, fo, when they have but 
little room, they will itarve in Sum- 
mer, unlefs they are plentifully wa- 
tered, and the Soil be very good in 
which they are planted ; for where- 


ever their Roots intermix with thofe 


of other Plants, there will be a great 
Struggle for the Maitery, and there- 
by both Sorts will be render’d weak, 
So that thefe fhould be planted two 
Feet afunder, and-as much from any 
other Plants ; and this will be room 
enough todig the Ground between 
the Plants, wiich fhould always be 
carefully done thofe Years when the 
Plants are not remov’d; ‘which will 

encourage 


a 


Sncourage theRoots, and caufe them 
to flower very ftrong.” 

‘The Sort with ftrip’d Leaves is 
alfo preferved in fome Gardens for 
the fake of Variety. This may be pro- 
pagated by parting of the Roots in 
the fame manner as the former Sort: 
but this muft not have arich Soil; 
for that will cavfe it to run plain. 

ULMUS, The E!lm-tree. 

he Charaders are ; 

The Flower confifis of one Leaf, 
which is fhaped like a Bell, having 
many Stamina (or Threads) in the 
Centre: from the Bottom arifes the 
Pointal, which afterward becomes 
amembranaccous or leafy Fruit, al- 
mof? heart-/raped ; in the Middle of 
which is placed a pear-/oaped Seed- 
weffel, containing one Seed, for the 
moft part of the fame Shape, having a 
Border or Wing round it. 

The Species are ; : 

1. Utmus vulzatifima, folio la- 
to fcabro. Gar. Emac. The common 
rough-leav’d Elm. 

z. Uimus folio latifimo fcabro. 
Ger. Emac. The Witch-hazel, or 
broad-leav’d Elm; by fome unikil- 
ful Perfons call’d the Briti/> Elm. 

3. Utmus minor, folio angufio 
feabro.. Ger. Emac. The {mall- 
leav’d or Exglifh Elm. 

4. Utmus folio glabro. Ger.Emac., 
The fmocth-leav’d or Witch-elm. 

5. Utmus major Hollandica, an- 
gufis S magis acuminatis famarris, 

Solio latiffimo feabro. Pluk, Alm. 'Vhe 
Dutch Elm. 

6. Uiaus minor, folio angufto fca- 
bro, elegantiffime variegato, ‘The 
Englife Elm, with beautiful ftriped 
Leaves. | 

7. Uumus folio glabro, eleganter 
wariegato. The Witch-elm, with 
ftriped: Leaves. 

8. Utmus minxor, foliis favefcen- 
tibus. The yellow-leav’d Elm. 

9. Unmus major Hollamiica, an- 


gupis SF magis acuminatis famarris, 
Solio latifiimo feabro, eleganter varie- 
gato. ‘The Dutch Elm, with ftriped 

Leaves. . 

10, Uimus minor, folio angufto 
glabro. The {mooth narrow-leav’d 
Elm, by fome call’d the Upright 
narrow-leav’d Elm, 

11. Utmus folio lato fcabro, cor- 
tice cinereo glabro. The White- 
bark’d Elm, by fome call’d the 
{mooth Witch-elm, and by others, 
the J77/ Elm, | 

12. Utmus folio lato feabro, ans 
guflis famarris. The French Elm. 

The four firft-mention’d Sorts are 
very common in divers Parts of Exg- 
/and, though it is generally believ’d— 
neither of them were originally Na-_ 
tives of this Country ; but, however 
that be, they have propagated them- 
felves by Seeds and Suckers, which © 
have rifen from the Roots of old 
Trees, in-fuch Plenty, as hardly to: 
be rooted out, where they have had — 
long Pofleffion, efpecially in Hedge- 
rows, where there is Harbour for — 
their Roots, which, when left undif- — 
turb’d, will fend fortha frefh Parcel - 
of young Plants annually; from 
whence the People who fupply the — 
Nurfery-men gather them. 

The fifth Sort is equally hardy, 
and almoft as common in England, — 
as either of the former. This is 
pretty quick of Growth while young, © 
and will outitrip the common Eng-— 
life Elm for a few Years; but after — 
ten or twelve Years Growth, the 
EnglifoElm will get the better every 
Year ; and the Timber thereof be- 
ing much preferable to that of the 
Dutch Elm, renders it more value — 
ble for Planting. | ae 
- This Sort of Elm was introdue’d 
about the time of the Revolution, 
and was a fafhionable Tree at that 
time for Hedges ; but as the Bark” 
of the Shooss is very rough and um- 

fightly, 
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Tree making a ragged Ap- 
earance, the Leaves coming out 
ate in the Spring, and falling early 
n the Autumn, renders it not wor- 
y ofa Place: fo fhould be rooted 
but of every Garden. 
_ The Sorts with ftripedLeaves are 
preferv’d by thofe who are curious 
in collecting variegated Plants ; but 
they are not worth propagating, un- 
lefs for the fake of Variety ; being 
of flower Growth, and, in moft Peo- 
” Judgments, lefs beautiful, than 

plain Sorts. 

There are fome other Varieties of 
the Elm, which differ fo little from 
the Sortshere enumerated, as fcarce- 
ly to be diftinguifh’d ; fo it will be 
needlefs to mention them, becaufe 
hey are not fo proper to make Plan- 
tations, as the other more common 
sorts. 

_ The tenth Sort is very common 
infome Parts of Hertfordire, and 
in Cambridgefhire, where there is 
‘carceany other Sort of Elm to be 
gen. This makes a very handfome 
apright Tree, and retains its Leaves 
is late in the Autumn as the com- 
mon fmall-leav’d Elm, which is 
vall’d the Englifs Elm by the Nurfe- 
y-men near London; but it doth 
jot come out fo early in the Spring. 
| The eleventh Sort is by fome Per- 
s preferr’d to moft others for the 
tee Growth, and its retaining the 
eaves longer than any other Sort. 
rhe Bark of this Tree is very 
mooth, and of an Afh-colour; the 
eaves are of a lively green Colour; 
ad the Growth of the Tree is very 
gular and upright. 
he twelfth Sort is not fo much 
teem’d as either of the former; but, 
ring a very hardy Kind, it will 
w in fuch Soils as the former wiil 


ot ; for which fome Perfons culti- 
ite it; tho’ I think neither this, nor 
le Dutch Elm, worth planting. 
Vor. III. 
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Thefe Trees may be either pro- 
pagated by Layers or Suckers taken 
from the Roots of the old Trees; 
the latter of which is greatly praéti- 
fed in many Places : but as thefe are 
often cut up with indifferent Roots, 
they very often mifcarry, and render 
the Succefs doubtful ; whereas thofe 
which are propagated by Layers, 
are inno Hazard, and always make 
better Roots, and come on fatter, 
than the other,nor do they fend out 
Suckers from their Roots in fuch 
Plenty ; for which Reafon this Me- 
thod fhould be more univerfally 
practis’d. And fince a fmall Com- 
pafs of Ground fill'd with Stools! of 
thefe Plants will be fufficient to fur- 
nifh a Nurfery of a confiderable Ex- 
tent, annually, with Layers to be 
tranfplanted, it is richly worth every 
Perfon’s while, who would cultivate 
thefe Trees, to allot a Piece of 
Ground for this Purpofe. 

The beft Soil for fuch a Nurfery 
is a frefh Hazel-loam, neither too 
light and dry, nor over-moift and 
heavy ; this Ground fhould be well 
trench’d, and a little rotten Dung 
buried therein ; and in doing of this, 
great Care fhould be taken to pick 
out all Roots of pernicious Weeds ; 
which, if left in the Ground, would 
be very injurious to the Layers, and 
can’t afterwards be fo eafily rooted 
out : then having laid theGround — 
level, the Plants muft be planted at 
about eight Feet afunder each Way. 
The beft Seafon for this Work is in 
Autumn, as foon as the Leaves be- 
gin to decay, that they may take 
Root before the dry Weather in the 
Spring comes on, whereby a great 
Expence of watering them will be 
faved : for if they are well fettled in 
the Ground before the dry Weather, 
they will require little more than to 
mu!ch theirRoots, to keep the Earth 
from drying, 

5B Thefe 
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 "Thefe Plants fhould be perm’ tted 
to grow rude two Years; during 
which time the Ground between 
fhould be carefully clean’d and dug 
every Spring : by this time they will 
be ftrongly rooted, and have made 
pretty {trong Shoots, fo that they 
may be laid in theGround. The 
manner of performing this being al- 
ready defcrib’d in the Article of 
Layers, 1 fhall forbear repeating it 
in this Place. 

When thefe Layers are well root- 
ed, they fhould be taken off, and 
tranfplanted out into a Nurfery: 
which fhould be upon a good Soil, 
and well prepar’d (as before for the 
Stools). The Plants fhould be 
planted in Rows four Feet afunder, 
and two Feet Diftance Plant from 
Plant in the Rows. ‘This fhould be 
done in Autumn, as foon as the 
Leaves begin to decay ; and if there 
is fome Mulch laid upon the Surface 
of the Ground about their Roots, it 
will preferve them from being hurt 
by Froft in Winter, and from drying 
Winds in Spring, and thereby fecure 
them from all Hazard. 

The followingSummer theGround 
between them fhould be cenftantly 
kept clean from Weeds, and in Au- 
tumn they fhould be pruned up, 
cutting off all {trong lateral Shoots, 
which, if left on, would impede 
their upright Growth ; but there 
mutt be fome of the ater Shoots 
left on to detain the Sap, in order to 
augment the Stems of the Trees : for 
where they are pruned up too naked, 
they are apt to grow up too flender 
to fupport themielves ; fo that their 

_ Heads will recline to the Ground, 
and caufe their Stems to grow 
crooked. 

In this Nurfery they may remain 

five or fixYears, obferving conflant- 
ly to dig the Ground between them 
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every pee, and to trim them z 
before direéted ; which will promote 
their Growth, and render them 
ftrong enough to tran{plant out 
where they are to remain, in the tin 
before-mention’d. 
Thefe Trees are very proper to. 
plant in Hedge-rows, upon the Bor= 
ders of Fields, where they will thrive 
much better than when planted in ay 
Wood, or clofe Plantation ; and thel ¥ 
Shade will not be very injurious to 
whatever grows under them; but_ 
when thefe Trees are tranfplanted” 
out upon Banks after this manner, 
the Banks fhould be well wrought 
and clear’d from all other Roots, 
otherwife the Plants, being taken 
from a better Soil, will not make 
much Progrefs in thefe Placesé 
About Michaelmas will be a good 
time for this Work, for the Reafons 
before aflign’d ; but when they are 
planted, there fhould be fome Stake 
fix’d in by them, to which they 
fhould be faften’d, to prevent their 
being difplac’d by the Winds ; and 
Part of their Heads fhould be taken 
off before they are planted, vchich 
wil] alfo be of Ufe in preventing 
their being eafily overturn’d by 
Winds; but by no means fhould their 
leading Shoot be ftopp’d, nor thei 
Branches too clofely cut off ; for 
there are not fome Shoots left on - 
draw and attraét the Sap, they wil 
be in Danger of mifcarrying. | 
Thefe Trees are alfo proper to 
plant at a Diftance from a Garden ¥ 
or Building, to break the Violence 
of Winds; for which Purpofe there — 
is not any Tree more ufeful; fo i 
they may be train’d up in form of 
an Hedge, keeping them cut every, 
Year ; which will caufe them to 
grow very clofe and handfome, to 
the Height of forty or fifty Feet, 
and be a great Protedtion. ai 
the 
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_ the Fury of Winds : but they fhould 
mot be planted too near a Garden, 
where Fruit-treés, or other Plants, 
are placed ; becaufe the Roots of 
the Elms run fuperficially near the 
Top of the Ground to a great Di- 
ftance, and will intermix with the 
Roots of the other Trees, and de- 
prive them of Nourifhment. Nor 
fhould they be planted near Gravel 
or Grafs-walks, which are defign’d 
to be well kept ; becaufe the Roots 
willrun into them, and fend forth 
Suckers in great Plenty ; which will 
deface the Walks, and render them 
unfightly. 

But for large Gardens, where 
Shade is requir’d, there is fcarce any 
Tree fo proper for that Purpofe, be- 
ing eafy to remove when grown to 
aconfiderable Size ; fo that a Per- 
fon who is willing to have his Plan- 
tations for Shade in a fhort time, 
may procure Trees of one Foot Cir- 
cumference in their Trunk, which 
will be in no Danger of fucceeding, 
provided they are. remov’d with 
Care. And thefe will take Root, 
and grow again, almoft as well as 
young Plants, which is what few 
other Sorts of Trees will do; but 
then they fhould be fuch Trees as 
have been thus regularly train’d up 
in a Nurfery, and have good Roots, 
and not fuch as are taken ont of 
Hedge-rows (as isby fome pra¢tis’d), 
which feldom rife with any tolera- 
ble Roots, and confequently often 
mifcarry; and this has been the 
Occafion of fo many Plantations of 
thefe Trees failing ; for although 

+ fome of them may live a few Years, 
yet few of them are. of long Dura- 
tion, and they rarely increafe much 
in their Stems, but frequently grow 
hollow, their Heart decaying firft ; 
fo that they are fupported only by 
their Bark or Shell, fora fewYears, 

' and the firit fevere Winter, or very 
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dry Summer, they are generally dex 


firoyed. 


But although I have faid, that ~ 


Elms which are train’d up in a Nur- 
fery may be remov’d with Safety, at 
a larger Size than moft other Trees, 
yet I would not have it underftood, 
that by this I would recommend 
the planting of them when large ; 
for if People would have a little Pa- 
tience when they plant, and never 
plant any of thefe ‘T'rees which are 
more than four or five Inches in 
Girt of their Stems, they will in a 
few Years become better Trees than 
any of thofe which are tranfplanted 
of a much larger Growth, and they 
will always grow to a much larger 
Size: befides, they are much more 
eafily remov'd, and do not require to 
be fo ftrongly fupported; nor is there 
much Danger of the young Trees 
mifcarrying : therefore it is much 
more eligible to make choice of 
young thriving Trees (but not out 
of a better Soil than that where they 
are to be planted),and never to plant 
any large Trees, unlefs where a 
{mall Number may be wanted for an 
immediate Shade ; and in fuch Cafes, 
it is always proper to plant fome 


young Trees amongft the large ones, © 


to fucceed them when they fail. 

In Planting of thefe Trees, great 
Care fhould be taken not to bury 
their Roots too deep ; which is very 
injurious to them, efpecially if they 
are planted on a moilt Loam or 
Clay ; in which Cafe, it the Clay is 


oe 


near the Surface, it will be the beit ) 


way to raife the Ground in an Hill, 


where each Tree is to be planted ; _ 


which will advance their Roots 
above the Surface of the Ground, fo 
that they will not be in Danger of 
rotting in Winter with Moifture. 
When thefe Trees are propagated 
by Suckers taken from ‘the Foet of 
old Trees, they are commonly laid 
6.2.2 into 


c 
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into the Ground very clofe in Beds, 
where, in dry Weather, they may 
be frequently water’d, to encourage 
their putting out Roots. In thefe 
Beds theymre left two Years ; by 


- which time, thofe that live will be 


well rooted (tho’ a great many of 
them generally die); then theyfhould 
be tranfplanted into the Nurfery, 
and manag’d as hath been directed 
for the Layers. 

There are fome who raife the 
Witch elm from Seeds, which it 
generally produces in great Plenty, 
and are ripe in 4fril. ‘Thefe fhould 
be fown upon a Bed of frefh loamy 
Earth, and gently cover’d: in dry 


Weather they fhould be water’d, and - 


if the Bedis fhaded from the vio- 
Jent Heat of the Sun, it will be of 
great Service to the Seeds (for I al- 
ways obferve the Plants to come up 
better in the Shade, than when ex- 
pos’d tothe Sun). When the Plants 
come up, they fhould be carefully 
clear’d from Weeds ; and after they 
have ftood two Years in the Seed- 
bed, they will be fit to plant out into 
the Nurfery, where they muft be 
manag’d as the former. 

Sometimes the common Engli/fh 
Elm will produce Seeds; but it is 
not fo conftantly fruitful as the 
Witch-elm, which feldom fails to 
produce great Quantities, when they 
have arrived to a due Maturity ; 
which Seeds wil! fall to the Ground, 
and when they light upon a Spot 
which is not difturb’d, the Plants will 
come upin great Plenty. 

The Timber of the common Exg- 
lifb Elm is generally preferr’d to the 
reft; tho’ that of the Witch-elm is 
often as good, and is the largeftTree, 
when planted on a kindly Soil ; but 
the Dutch Elm affords the worft 


‘Timber, and never will grow to the | 


Stature of either of the other Sorts ; 
fo that this fhould net be cultivated 


\ 
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for the Timber : therefore the bel 
way to be fure of the Kinds which # 
Perfon would choofe to propagate, 
is to have a Narfery of Stools, in 


order to furnifh Layers; for when 


they are grubb’d up from Hedge- 
rows, there will often be manySorts 
intermix’d, efpecially if the People 
who go about to gather them, fur- 
nifh them ; becaufe they take them 
indifferently, where-ever they can 
procure them ; fo that when they 
are planted out thus blended toge- 
ther, there will be -a confiderable 
Difference in their Growths, which 
‘will deface the Plantation. 
URENA, Indian Mallow. 
The Charaéers are ; 

It hath a malvaceous Flower, with 
a double Empalement 3 the outer being 
of one Leaf, flightly cut at the Brim 
into five Parts; but the inner is five- 
haved, being cut to the Bottom: the 
Flewer is compofed of five Leaves, 
which are oblong and blunt at their 
Extremity, but are narrow at their 
Bafe : in the Centre there are many 
Stamina, «which are joined, and form 
a Column at theirBafe, but fpread open 
above : thePointal afterward changes 
to a pentagonal Fruit, which is burry, 
and divides into five Cells, cach hav- 
img one angular Seed.. 

The Species are; 

1. Urena foliis angulatis. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff, Indian Mallow, with 
angular Leaves. 

2. Urena foliis lobatis, petiolis ~ 
longiffimis afperis. Indian Mallow, ~ 
with Leaves deeply divided into fe- — 
veral Lobes, and very long rough 
Footftalks. . 

3. Urena foliis bryonie albe die 
vifuris. Indian Mallow, with Leaves 
divided like thofe of theWhite Bryo- 
n 


This Name of Urena was applied 


to this Genus by Dr. Dillenius, in _ 


the Hortus Elthamenfis, as the Cha- 
racers © 


UR 
‘yatters of the Plants differ from all 
the Genera of the malvaceous Tribe; 
and this being a Name applied to it 
in the Hortus Malabaricus. 
Thefe three Species are Nekives 


of the Eaft-Indics, from whence I 


received their Seeds, by the Title of 
Indian Mallow ; which, for want of 
a better Exgli/o Name, I have con- 
tinued to them. 

Thefe Plants grow about two 
Feet high, and toward their Top 
they put out fome Side-branches ; 
thefe are garnifh’d with Leaves 
placed alternately at a confiderable 
Diftance. Thofe of the firft Species 
are cut into feveral obtufe Angles ; 
but thofe of the two: latter are divi- 
ded deeply into feveral obtufe Por- 
tions. The Flowers are produc’d 
from theWings of the Leaves, which 
are fmall, fo make no great Ap- 
pearance ;. therefore thefe Plants 
are only kept in the Gardens of thofe 
who are curious in Botany. 

They are propagated by Seed, 
which fhould be fown on an Hot- 
bed early in the Spring; and when 
the Plants are fit to remove, they 
fhould be tranfplanted into Pots, 
and plunged into a freth Hot-bed to 
bring them forward : and afterward 
they muft be treated in the fame 
manner as hath been directed for 
the tender Sorts of Ketmia, to which 
the Reader is defired to turn, to 
avoid Repetition. If the Plants are 
brought forward in the Spring, and 
afterward placed in the Stove, or 
under a deep Frame, they will ri- 


pen Seeds the firft Seafon ; but: 


if they fhould not, the Plants may 
be preferv’d through the Winter in 
| the Stove, and will ripen their Seeds 
_, the following Seafon ; after which 
the Plants feldom remain. 
URTICA, The Nettle. 
The Charafers are 3 


x «at cans 
‘ 


it hath an apetalous Flower, cot= 
Siping of many Stamina, included in 


an Empalement 3 but ‘thofe are bar- 
ren; for the Embryoes are produced 
jibe on different Plants, or on differ- 
ent Parts of the fame Plant, without 
any vifthle Flower, which afteravard 
becomes a bivalve Seed-veffel, fome- 
times gather'd into round Heads, and 
at other times are {mall and hairy, in- 
clofing feveral Seeds. 
The Species are ; 

1. URTICA urens maxima. CB. Fr. 
The greatett Stinging-nettle. 

2. UrTIca wrens minor. 
The leffer Stinging-nettle. 

3. Urtica urens pilulas ferens, 
1. Diofcoridis, femine lini. C.B. P. 
Pill bearing Stinging-nettle, with a 
Seed like Flax. 

4. Urtica altera pilulifera, pa=, 
rietari@é foliis. H. R. Par. Ans 
other Pill-bearing Stinging-nettle, 
with Leaves like Pellitory, common- 
ly call’d Spani/ Marjoram. 

5. Urtica pilulifera, folio ane 
guftiori, caule viridi, Balearica, Sal- 
wad, Narrow-leav’d pill bearing 
Stinging-nettle from Majorca, with 
a green Stalk. 

6. Urrica maxima racemofa Ca- 
nadenfis. H. R. Par, 'The greateft 
branching Nettle of Canady. 

7. Urrica Canadenfis, myrrbi- 
dis folio. Inft. R. H. Canady Net- 
tle, with a Leaf of {weet Cicely. 

8. Urtrica racemofa Americana, 
amplo coryli falio. Plum. Cat. Branch- 
ing American Nettle, with a large 
Hazel-leaf. 

g. Urtica racemifera maxima 
Sinarum, foliis fubtus argenteis, lanu- 
gine villofis. Pluk. Amalth. Greate 
branching Nettle of Chima, with 
Leaves which are white, and woolly 
underneath. 

10. Urrica foliis profunde laci- 
niatis, femine lini. Amman. Ruth. 

sy hag Siberian. 


C.B.P. 


Sibcrian Nettle, with deeply - cut 
Leaves, and a Flax-feed. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is a very 
common Weed upon the Sides of 
Banks, Ditches, and other unculti- 
vated Places, where its Roots will 
fpread, and over-run the Ground; 
fo that it fhould always be carefully 
extirpated from Gardens. It is fome- 
times ufed in Medicine; but may 
be eafily procured from the Fields at 
almoft any Seafon. 

The fecond Sort is alfo avery 
common Weed in Gardens, and 
cultivated Fields ; but, being an 
annual Plant, itis not fo difficult to 
eradicate as the former. 

The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts 
are preferved in many Gardens for 
Variety ; but the fourth, which is 
commonly called Spaxi/s Marjoram, 
is moft common in the Exgli/s Gar- 
dens, where it is cultivated for make- 
ing Sport : many ignorant Perfons, 
taking it for a Sort of Marjoram, 
are often feverely ftung by fmelling 
toit; and others put itinto theMid- 
dle of WNofegays, amongft other 
Greens, which they prefent to Per- 
fons who are not acquainted with 
the Plant ; and by fmelling to it 
they fuffer in like manner as the 
former. 

The third Sort is mention’d to 
grow wild in Exg/and ; but the other 
twoare brought from warmerCoun- 
tries. 

All thefe Plants may be eafily 
propagated by fowing their Seeds in 
March, upon a Bed of light rich 
Earth ; and when thePlants are come 
up, they fhould be tranfplanted out 
into Beds, or the Borders of the 
Pleafure- garden, interfperfing them 
amongift other Plants, that they may 
not be eafily difcover’d by Perfons 
whom there is 2 Defign to deceive, 
by gathering 2 Sprig from them to 
fmell to. After thefe Plants have 


taken Root, they will require no far- 
ther Care, but only to keep them 
clear from Weeds: in une they 
will flower, and their Seeds will ri- 
pen inAutumn ; which, if permitted 
to fhed upon the Ground, will come 
up the following Spring, and flou- 
rifh without any farther Care. 

The Seeds of the third Sort are 
fometimes ufed in Medicine. 3 

The fixth Sort is very common 
in many Englifh Gardens ; where it 
is preferv’d more for the fake of 
Variety, than for any Beauty. This 


- hath an abiding Root, which fends 


forth a great Number of Shoots 
every Spring, which rife about three 
Feet high, and form a thick Tuft 
or Buth, which continues green til 
the Autumn, when the Shoots decay 
to the Root. This may be propa- 
gated by parting of the Rootin the 


‘Spring, and may be planted in al- 


moft any Soil or Situation, and will 
endure the fevereft Cold of this Cli- 
mate inthe open Air. | 

The feventh Sort is alfo preferv’d 
in fome curious Gardens, for the 
fake of Variety. ‘The Leaves of 
this Plant are finely cut and jagged 
into many Parts, in fome manner 
refembling thofe of fweet Cicely. 
This isalfo a very hardy Plant, and 
may be treated as the former. 

The eighth Sort was difcover’d 
by Father Plumier in America. 'This 
is more impatient of Cold than the 
other; fo fhould be planted in Pots, 
and placed in Shelter in the Winter- 
feafon, otherwife it will not live in 
this Country.. But as it is a Plant 
of little Beauty, it is only preferved . 
by fome curious Perfons for Varie- 
ty. | ag 
The ninth Sort retains its Leaves 
all the Winter; which, being very 
large, and hoary underneath, make | 
an agreeable Variety in the Green- 
houfe in the Winter-feafon. The — 

Stems 


| 


J Stems of thisPlant rife fourFeet high, 
¥ 


‘or more ; and thefe often branch our, 


at the Top, into Side-fhoots ; and 


the Flowers (which are like thofe of 
the common Nettle} are produced 
from the Wings of the Leaves. This 
Sort is too tender to live in the open 
Airin Winter ; wherefore the Plants 
fhould be potted, and in Autumn 
removed into the Green - houfe ; 
where, if they are fecured from the 
Froft, and frequently refrefhed with 
Water, they will thrive extremely 
well. In Summer they may be 
placed abroad in a fhelter’d Situa- 
tion, and in dry Weather they muft 
be plentifully water’d ; for they are 
very thirfty Plants. ‘This may alfo 


- be propagated by parting of the 
. ‘Roots, which fhould be donein May, 


when they are removed out of the 
Green-houfe ; for at that Seafon this 
Plant is in its leaft Vigour, the 
Winter being the Time when it is 
moft flourifhing. The Seeds of this 
Plant were brought from China, 
where the Plant is call’d Peama. 

The tenth Sort came from Siberia, 
and, being an Exotic, is preferv’d in 
fome Botanic Gardens, for the fake 
of Variety ; but ic muft be confined, 
otherwife it will become a very bad 
Weed in Gardens. 

This will grow to the Height of 
five or fix Feet in good Ground ; 
the Leaves are plac’d by Pairs, and 
are deeply cut ; but the whole Plant 
ftings like the common Nettle, and 
the Roots abide, though the Plants 


. decay annually to the Surface of the 


Ground. 
UVA URSI, The Spanifb Red- 
whort. 
The Charafers are ; 

It hath a globular bell-fhaped Flow- 
er, confifting of one Leaf, from whofe 
Empalement arifes the Pointal, fixed 
like a Nailin the hinder Part of the 
Flower 5 which. afterward. becomes 


a foft Berry or Fruit, of a fpherical — 


Form, inclofing hard Seeds, which are 
fome plain, and others gibbous. 


There is but one Species of this ~ 


Plant at prefent known; viz 
Ova Ursi. Ciuf. Hift. Spanifh 
Redwhort. as he 
This Plant is very near akin to 
our common Whorts or Bilberries : 
it rifes about a Foot high, and hath 
feveral flexible Branches, which are 
cover'd with a redifh Bark, fome- 
what like the young Branches of 
the Strawberry-tree : thefe are thin- 
ly befet with oblong ftiff green 
Leaves, which are ferrated on their 
Edges. The Flowers grow on the 
Top of the Branches, which are ofa 
whitifh - blue Colour : thefe are 
fuceeeded by red Berries, fomewhat 
larger than thofe of our common 
Whorts, which haveanacid Tafte. » 
This Plant muft be treated in the 
fame manner as our Vitis Idea, or 
Bilberry ; which is, to procure the 
Plants, with Balls of Earth to their 
Roots, from the Place of its native 
Growth; becaufe the Seeds feldom 
grow, and,when they fucceed, it will 
be a long time before the Plants 
will grow to any Size : but as there 
are Directions for the Management 
of thefe Plants exhibited under the 
Article of Vaccinium, I fhall not re-. 
peat them in this Place. 
VULNERARIA, Woundwort. 
The Chara&ers are; 

It hath apapilionaceous or (peabloom) 
Flower, out of whofe tubular and tur- 
gidEmpalent arifes the Pointal,which 
afterward becomes a foort Pod filled 
with roundifo Seeds: to thefe Notes 
may be added, That the Pod is inclofid 
in a mzmbranous Bladder, which was 
before the Empalement. 

The Species are ; 
1. VuLNERARIA’ ruftica. F B 


Ruitic Woundwort, Kidney Vetch, > 
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2. Vutneraria ruftica, fore al- 
bo. Inf. R. H. Ruftic Wound- 
wort, with a white Flower, > 

3. VULNERARIA jlore purpura- 
Seente. Inft.R. H. Ruftic Wound- 
wort, with a purplifh Flower. 

4.VuLNERARIA pentaphyllos. Inf. 
R. H, Five-leav’d Woundwort. 

5. Vutneraria Cretica, flore 
parvo wvario. Tourn. Cor. Candy 
Woundwort, with a fmall variable 
Flower. 

The firft Sort grows wild on poor 
chalky Ground in divers Parts of 
Lxgland; but is rarely cultivated in 
Gardens. This fends forth feveral 
Stalks from the Root, which are 
about eight or nine Inches long, al- 
ternately befet with hairy Leaves, 
which are compofed of four or five 
Pair of Lobes, terminated with an 
oddone. On the Top of the Stalks 
the Flowers are produced, which 
are {mall, and of a yellow Colour, 
collected together in a broad Head, 
which are fucceeded by fhort Pods 
fill’d with roundifh Seeds. This 
Plant flowers toward the End of 
May, and the Seeds are ripe in 
Fuly. 

The fecond Sort is a Variety of the 
firft, from which it only differs in 
the Colour of its Flowers, which 
are white. 


The third Sort is found wild m 


- fome Parts of Wales, from whence 


the Seeds and Plants have been pro- 
cured by fome curious Botanifts, who 


| preferve them in their Gardens. 


‘This Sort produces pretty purplith 


Flowers, collefted into Heads, which 


make an agreeable Appearance. 
The fourth Sort is found wild in 
ftaly, Sicily, and fome other warm 


Countries; but in Exg/and it is pre- 


ferv’d in fome curious Gardens for 
the fake of Variety. This is an 
annual Plant, which perifhes with 
the firft Approach of Winter. The 
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Seeds of this Plant fhould be fown — 
about the Middle of March, on a — 


Bed of light Earth, in an open Si- 
tuation, where they are defign’d to 
remain; becaufe the Plants do not 
very well bear tranfplanting. ‘There- 
fore the beft Method is, to fow the 
Seeds in fmall Drills, made two Feet 
afunder; and when the Plants are 


come up, they fhould be thinned — 


where they are too clofe, fo as to 
leave them fix or eight Inches afunder 
in the Rows; and then keep the 
Ground clear from Weeds, which is 
all the Culture they require. The 


. Branches of this Plant fpread flat on 


the Ground, and the Flowers are 
produced in large Bladders from the 
Wings of the Leaves. Thefe appear 
in June, and the Seeds will ripen the 
End of Auguft. 

If fome of thefe Seeds are fown 
the Beginning of September, on a 
warm dry Border, the Plants will 
come up in Autumn, and live thro’ 
the Winter (provided it is not very 


fevere), and will flower early the — 


following.Summer, whereby good 


Seeds may be obtain’d; for when — 


the Summers prove cold and wet, 
thofe Plants which come up from 
Seeds fown in the Spring, do not 
produce ripe Seeds ; fo that the Spe- 
cies may be loft, where there are not 
Autumnal Plants. 

The fifth Sort was difcover’d by 
Dr. Tournefort in the Ifland of Cax- 
dy, from whence he fent the Seeds to 
the Royal Garden at Paris. ‘This 


is alfo an annual Plant ; therefore 


fhould be manag’d in the fame man- 
ner as hath been directed for the for- 
mer Sort. 


The firft, fecond, and third Sorts — 


will abide two, and fometimes three 


Years, before their Roots decay 3. 


though they generally are in the 
greateft Vigour the fecond Year; 
for thefe rarely flower the fame 

Year 


ps a OW, 

Year are fown. The fureft 
‘Method ‘to have thefe Plants fucceed 
in a Garden is, to fow their Seeds 
in the Autumn, as foon as they are 
ripe, on a Bed or Border of poor, 
dry, gravelly, or chalky Soil, on 
which they will thrive much better 
than on a rich garden Earth. When 
‘the Plants are come up, they fhould 
be thinned, leaving them fix or eight 

Inches afunder; and afterward, if 

they are kept clear from Weeds, 

they will require no farther Care. 

The firft Sort was formerly much 

ufed by the Germans, as a Wound- 
herb, from whence it obtained its 
Name; but at prefent it is not in 
any Ufe. 

UVULARIA. 

The Charaers are ; 

It is of the liliaceous Tribe : the 
Flower has no Empalement, and is 
compofed of fix Leaves, which are 
long and narrow : in the Centre of the 
Flower the Pointal arifes, being fur 
rounded by fix Stamina, each fuppart- 
ing an oblong Summit ; the Pointal af- 
terward becomes an oblong three-cor- 
eer'd Seed-veffel, having three Cells, 

hich are filled with round compreffed 
eds. 

The Species are; 

1, Uvuraria folio integerrimo, 
Jor. Leyd. Uvularia with an intire 
“we 

2. Uvuraria foliis cordatis ob- 
Jongis. Flor. Leyd. Uvularia with 
blong heart-fhap’d Leaves. 

The firft Sort is a Native of Cana- 
da and Virginia, and has been long 
cultivated in feveral curious Gardens 
n Europe. It was firft ranged in the 
Senus of Polygonatum ; and, by Dr. 
Boerhaave, it was placed with the 
‘ritillaria ; but this Title of Uwu- 
aria was given to it by Dr. Linne- 
s, from the Refemblance which the 
fruit of it has to the Uvula. 

The fecond Sort is a Native of 
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Germany, from whence it has beet 
brought to feveral curious Gardens. 

They are both very hardy Plants, 
fo will live inthe full Ground. They 
produce their Flowers in March and 
April, at the fame Seafon with the 
Fritillarias ; but as the Flowers have | 
not much Beauty, the Plants are only 
cultivated for the fake of Variety. 
They are only propagated by part- 
ing of their Roots ; for they do not _ 
produce Seeds in England. The beft 
Seafon for removing them is about 
Michaelmas, when their Roots may 
be feparated, and planted in the 
Borders of the Flower-garden ; but 
this fhould be done every third Year ; 
for if they are often removed, the 
Plants will not thrive fo well, or 
flower fo flrong, as when they ftand 
two or three Years unremov'd. 
They delight in aSoil not too wet or 
ftiff, but a gentle Hazel-loam. 
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ALKS are made either of 

Gravel, Sand, or Grafs;> 
theie three Sorts of Walks are the 
moft common in Exgland; but where 
Gravel or Sand cannot be procur’d, 
they are fometimes laid with pow- 
dered Coal, Sea-coal Afhes, and 
fometimes of powdered Brick; but 
thefe are rarely ufed, when either — 
Gravel or Sand can be procur’d : 
however, where Sea-coal Afhes can 
be had, it is preferable to the pow- 
der’d Coal or Bricks; becaufe the 
Afhes bind very hard, and never 
ftick to the Feet in frofty Weather, 
which is a very good Quality ; but 


_ the Darknefs of its Colour has been 


an Objection to the Ufe of it in Gar- 
dens: 
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ens: however, for Wildernefs-walks 
I think it is preferable to moft other 
‘Materials. But I fhall proceed to 
give Dire€tions for the making of 
the feveral Sorts of Walks, and firft 
of the Gravel-walks. | 

Tn order to the laying of Walks 
in Gardens, it will be very proper, 
that the Bottom of them be fill’d with 
fome Lime-rubbifh, or coarfe Gra- 
vel, Flint-ftones, or other rocky 
Materials; which will be ferviceable 
in preventing Weeds from growing 
through the Superficies of the Gra- 
vel. This Bottom fhould be Jaid 
eight or ten Inches thick, over which 
the Coat of Gravel fhould be fix or 


. eight ; which Gravel fhould be fine, 


but yet not fcreened, becaufe that 
fpoils it. This fhould be laid on an 
Heap, rounding, that the larger 
yough Stones may run down on the 
Sides-+; which being every now-and- 
then raked off, the Gravel by that 
means willbe fufficiently fine. 
After the Gravel has been laid to 
the Thicknefs above-mentioned, then 
the Walks muft be raked true, and 


level from all great Drips, as weli. 


as little Holes.. By this means moit 
of the Stones of the Walks will be 
raked under your Feet; which fhould 
rather be gently{prinkled back again, 
over the laft Length that is raked, 
than buried (as is the Praétice of 
many Gardeners) ; for by this means 
the Walk will liemuch harder, and 
the coarfeft Stones will very much 
contribute to its Firmnefs, provided 
they are not too large, or angular, 
becaufe the latter are often difplaced 
by walking. 7 
There is alfo a great Fault com- 
mitted frequently, in laying Walks 
too round ; and fome to that De- 
gree, that they cannot be walked on 
with that Eafe and Pleafure that 


ought to be; and befides, this toe 


W A’ 
great Rounding takes off much from 
the feeming Breadth of the Walk. — 

The common Allowance: for a_ 
Gravel-walk of five Feet Breadth, is. 
an Inch in the Crown; fo that ifa 
Walk be twenty Feet wide, accord- 
to this Proportion, it will be four 
Inches higher in the Middle than on — 
each Side; one of thirty Feet, fix 
Inches; and fo on. - 

When a Walk has been thus care- 
fully laid, or rather, after every | 
Length, or Part of it (which com-— 
monly is about fifteen Feet each), 
then it fhould be roll’d well, both in — 
Length, and alfo crofs-ways. The 
Perfon who rolls it, fhould wear 
Shoes with flat Heels, that he may 
not make Holes in the Walks; for” 
when they are once made in anew 
Walk, it will not be eafy to roll them 
Out again. . 

In order to lay Gravel-walks firm, 
it will be neceffary to give them three 
or four Water-rollings ; that is, they” 
maft be roll’d when it rains fo 
very faft, that the Walks fwim wit 
Water: this will caufe the Gravel? 
to bind, fo that when the Walk 
come to be dry, they will be as hard’ 
as Terrace. 

Tron-mould Gravel is accounted? 
the beft for binding ; or Gravel with 
a little binding Loam amongft its 
which latter, though it be apt to flick 
to the Heels of Shoes in hot wet 
Weather, yet nothing binds better 
in dry Weather. , 

When the Gravel is over-fandy 
or fharp, Loam is frequently mix’d” 
with it; which, if.they be caft to- 
gether in Heaps, and well mixd,® 
will bind likea Rock ; whereas loofe 7 
Gravel is as uncomfortable and un- 
eafy to walk on, as any other Fault ~ 
in a Walk can render it. = °~ be 

The beft Gravel for Walks is” 
fuch as abounds with fmooth Pebbl so 

| ~. (as 
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(as is that dug at Black-heath ),which, 
being mix’d with a due Proportion 
of Loam, will bind like a Rock, and 
js never injur’d by wet or dry Wea- 
ther ; and the Pebbles, being {mooth, 
are not fo liable to be turn’d up, and 
loofen’d by the Feet in walking, as 
are thofe which are angular and 
rough ; for where Walks are laid 
with fuch Gravei as is full of irregu- 
lar Stones, they appear unfightly in 
a Day’s time after rolling ; becaufe 
the Stones will rife upon the Surface 
Whenever they are walk’d upon; 
but the fmooth Pebbles will remain 
hhandfome two or three Days with- 
out rolling. 

‘The Width of thefe Walks muft 
always be proportion’d to their 
Length, and the Size of the Garden; 
but {mall Walks are every-where 
difagreeable; fo that if the Walks 
were to be only two hundred Feet 
ong, I fhould advife them to be 
lmade fourteen or fifteen Feet wide: 
for it is much better to have but few 
(Walks in a Garden, and thofe to be 
Mfpacious, than to make many {mall 
PPV alice, as is often practifed. 
| Gravel-walks are very neceffary 
| ear the Houfe ; becaufe, being foon 
idry after Rain, they are proper for 
Iwalking on, in all Seafons. But 
hen thefe fhould be but few, and 
hofe ought to be large and magni- 
ficent, proportionable to the Gran- 
deur of the Houfe and Garden. The 
principal of thefe Walks fhould be 
elevated parallel with the Houfe, fo 
ls to form a Terrace : this fhould ex- 
send itfelf each way, in proportion to 
the Width of the Garden; fo that 
rom this there may be a Communi- 
ation with the Sand-walks, without 
zoing on the Grafs; or there fhould 
de Side-walks of Gravel to lead 


Iry Walk continued quite through 
he Gardens. But there is nota more 


o them; that there may be a: 
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ridiculous Sight, than that of a ftrait 
Gravel-walk, leading to the Front 
of the Houfe, interfeéting the Grafs, - 
fo as to make it appear like the {tiff 
formal Grafs-plots frequently made 
in little Court-yards by Perfons of 
low Tafte. 

Grafs-walks ina Garden are both 
ornamental and delightful in Sum- 
mer-time, and dry Weather. 

Thefe may be made either by lay- 
ing them with Turf, or fowing them 
with Hay-feed, and raking them 
fine and level; which, keeping them 
well roll’d, and frequently mow’d, 
will make the Grafs fine : but thofe 
which are laid with Turf, are pre- 
ferable to the fown Walks. 

Thefe may be laid a little round- 
ing, to caft off the Water the better; 
but the Slope mutt not be fo great as 
to be difcover’d withthe Eye. About 
a fourth Part of the Roundnefs al- 
low'd for Gravel-walks will be fuffi- 


cient for thefe, if in wet Ground ;. _ 


but if the Ground be dry, it is the 
beft way to lay them quite level. 

Sometimes there are Water-tables . 
on each Side of thefe Walks, which 
is very good for draining them, and 
alfo for keeping the Grafsand Weeds 
from mixing with the Borders ; and, 
befides, thefe Water-tables render 
the Walks the handfomer, and ap- 
pear the more beautiful. _ | 

Thefe Water-tables ought to be 
new-cut once or twice a Year ; and 
this ought to be done by a ftrait 
Line, as exactly as pofiible. 

The oftener thefe Waiks are mow- 
ed and rolled in Summer, the thicker 
their Bottoms will be; and in Au. 
tumn the Grafs fhould be kept very 
fhort, and well roil’d; for, if it be 
permitted to grow pretty long at 
this Seafon, the Blade will decay in 
Winter, and greatly injure their 
Roots. The Worm-cafts muft alfo 
be carefully beat to-pieces with a 

long 
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fong Ath-pole, and fpread over the 
Grafs : this the Gardeners call Po//- 
- ing of a'Walk, which is done by 
brufhing the Surface of the Ground 
ftrongly with a flender Pole: the of- 
tener this is repeated, the better it is 
for the Grafs ; befides, it will deftroy 
the Worm-cafts, and render the 
Walks more beautiful. 

Having given Direétions for the 
making of Gravel and Grafs-walks, 
I fhall come next to treat of Sand- 
walks, which are now very frequent- 
ly made in-Gardens; as being lefs 
expenfive in the making, and alfo in 
keeping, than either of the former : 
and in very large irregular Gardens, 
which are fuch as moft Perfons 
efteem, this is a very great Article : 
for as the greateft Part of the Walks 
which are made in Gardens twift 
about in an irregular manner, it 
would be very difficult to keep them 
handfome, if they were laid with 
Gravel. And as thefe Walks are for 
the moft part fhaded by Trees, fo 
the dripping of the Water from their 
Branches, in hard Rains, would wath 
the Gravel in Holes, and render the 
Walks very unfightly. When thefe 
Wood-walks are Grafs, they do not 
appear fightly, nor are they very 
proper for walking on: for after 
Rain they continue damp fo long, 
that they become unhealthy to walk 
on; and the Grafs generally grows 
fpiry and weak for want of Air ; and 
by the continual dropping of the 
Trees, will by degrees be deftroyed. 
‘Therefore it is much better to lay 
thefe Walks with Sand, which will 
be dry and wholiome; and when- 
ever they appear mofly, or any 
Weeds begin to grow on them, if 
they are fhoved with a Dutch Hoein 
dry Weather, and then raked over, 
it will deftroy the Weeds and Mofs, 
and make the Walks appear as frefh 
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and handfome as if they had 
new-laid. — a 
_ In the modern Way of laying out! 
Gardens, the Walks are carried’ 
through Woods and Plantations; fo. 
that thefe are fhady and convenient | 
for walking in the Middle of the 
Day. Thefe are ufually carried 
about, winding as much as the | 
Ground will admit of, fo as to leave - 
a fufficient Thicknefs of Wood, to 
make the Walks private; and that 
the Perfons who are walking in ons \ 
Part of them, may not be feen by * 
thofe who are in any of the other 
Parts. Where thefe Walks are con- 
trived with Judgment, a fm 
tent of Ground will admit of a prez t 
many Turns; fo that a Perfon may 
walk fome Miles in a fmall Garden, 
But thefe Turns fhould be made as 


pear too much like a Work of Art, © 
which will never pleafe fo long as the 
former. f 


be proportion’d to the Size of the 
Ground, which in a large Extent 


but in fmall Gardens five or fix Feet 
will be fufficient. There are fome) 
Perfons who allow a much greater” 
Breadth to their Walks, than what” 
I have aflign’d to the largeft Gar-— 
dens; but as thefe Walks are fup- 
pos’d to be fhaded by Trees, fo,” 
when they are made too broad, the © 
Trees muft be planted clofe to the — 
Sides of the Walks; and then it 
will be a long time before they will — 
afford a fufficient Shade, if the Trees 
are young. ‘Therefore I ing 
the Width here allowed will by moft — 
People be thought fufficient, efpeci- ” 
ally as the Walks are defign’d to — 
wind as much as the Ground will al- — 
low ; becaufe the wider they are, the 


an 


greater muft be the Turns s orher i 
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wife the Walks will not be private 
for any fmall Diftance. Befides, as 
‘it will be proper to line the Sides of 
thefe Walks with Honeyfuckles, 
Sweetbrier, Rofes, and many other 
4weet-flowering Shrubs; fo the tall 
Trees fhould be placed five or fix 
Feet from the Walk, to allow room 
for thefe. But as I fhall patsicularly 
treat of the Method of laying out 
Wilderneffes, and planting of them, 
n fuch a manner, as to render them 
as nearly refembling a natural Wood 
us poflible, under its proper Head ; 
fhall add nothing more in this 
Place, except a few common Di- 
eCtions for making of thefe Sand- 
' alks, s ; 
When the Ground is traced out 
nthe manner as the Walks are de- 
gn'd, the Earth fhould be taken 
put of the Walks, and laid in the 
Quarters. The Depth of this muft 
9 proportion’d to the Nature of the 
Soil ; for where the Ground is dry, 
he Walks need not be elevated much 
ibove the Quarters; fo the Earth 
hould be taken out four or five 
inches deep in fuch Places; but 
vhere the Ground is wet, the Bot- 
jom of the Walks need not be more 
han two Inches below the Surface, 
hat the Walks may be raifed fo high, 
js to throw off the Wet into the 
D uarters ; which will render them 
nore dry and healthy to walk on. 
| After the Earth is taken out to 
he intended Depth, the Bottom of 
e Walks fhould be laid with Rub- 
ith, coarfe Gravel, or whatever of 
he like Nature can be moft readily 
wrocured. This fhould be laid four 
‘tr five Inches thick, and beaten 
own as clofe as poflible, to prevent 
ne Worms from working thro’ it ; 
nen the Sand fhould be laid on about 
aree Inches thick ; and after tread- 
g it down as clofe as poffible, it 


: 


cael . 


jould be raked over, to level and 
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{mooth the Surface. In doing of this 
the Whole fhould be laid a little 
rounding to throw off the Wet : but 
there will be no Neceflity of obferv- 
ing any Exaétnefs therein; for as 
the whole Ground is to have as little * 
Appearance of Art as poffible, the 


-Tounding of thefe Walks fhould be 


as natural; and only fo contriv’d, 
as that the Water may have free 
Paflage off them. 

TheSand with which thefe Walks 
are laid, fhould be fuch as will bind; 
otherwife it will be very troublefome 
to walk on them in dry Weather: 
for if the Sand be of a loofe Nature, 
it will be mov’d with trong Gales 
of Wind, and in dry Weather will 
flide from under the Feet. If, after 
thefe Walks are laid, they are well 
rolled two or three times, it will fet- 
tle them, and.caufe them to be firm. 
If the Sand is too much inclinable to 
Loam, it will alfo be attended with 
as ill Confequence, as that which is, 
too loofe; for this will ftick to the 
Feet after every Rain; fo that where 
Sand can be obtain’d of a middle Na- 
ture, it fhould always be preferr’d. 

In fome Countries where Sand 
cannot be eafily procur’d, thefe 
Walks may be laid with Sea-fhells 
well pounded, fo as to reduce them 
to a Powder, which will bind ex- 
tremely well, provided they are 
rolled now-and-then: but where 
neither of thefe can be eafily pro- 
cured, Sea-coal Afhes, or whatever 
elfe can be gotten, which will bind, 
and be dry to the Feet, may be ufed 
for this Parpofe: and where any of | 
thefe can only be had in fmall Quan- 
tities, the Walks fhouid havea great- 
er Share of Rubbith laid in their Bot- 
tom, and thefe {pread thinly over 
them ; and in moit Places Rubbith, 


rough Stones, or coarfe Gravel, may 


be eafily procured. ' 
WALLS are abfolutely neceffary 
in 


in Gardens, for the ripening of all 
fuch Fruits as are too delicate to be 
perfeéted in this Country, without 
fuch Affiftance. Thefeare built with 
different Materials ; in fome Coun- 
tries they are built of Stone, in others 
with Brick, according as the Mate- 
rials can be procured beift and cheap- 
ett. 

Of all Materials proper for build- 

ing Walls for Fruit-trecs, Brick is 
the beft; in that it is not only the 
handfomeft, but the warmeft and 
kindeft for the ripening of Fruit; be- 
fides that, it affords the beft Con- 
veniency of Nailing; for fmaller 
Nails will ferve in them than in 
Stone-walls, where the Joints are 
larger ; and Brick-walls, with Cope- 
ing of F ree-ftone, and Stone Pilafters 
or Columns, at proper Diftances, 
to feparate the Trees, and break off 
the Force of the Winds, make not 
only the moft beautiful, but the moft 
durable Walls of any others. 
In fome Parts of England there are 
Walls built both of Brick and Stone, 
which have been very commodious. 
The Bricks of fome Places are not 
of themfelves fubftantial enough for 
Walls, nor are they any-where fo 
durable as Stone ; and therefore fome 
Perfons, that they might have Walls 
both fubftantial and wholfome, have 
built double ones, the Outfide being 
of Stone, and the Infide of Brick, or 
a Stone-wall lined with Brick : but 
when thefe are built, there muft be 
great Care taken to bond the Bricks 
well into the Stone, otherwife they 
are very apt to feparate one from the 
other ; efpecially when Froft comes 
after much Wet; which {wells the 
Morter, and frequently throws down 
the Bricks, when the Wails are only 
faced with them, and not well tied 
into the Stone. 

Where the Walls are built intirely 
of Stone, there fhould be Trelafes 


good for Fruit-trees; which, with- 


ver 
fix'd up againft them, for the moré 
convenient faftening of the Branches | 
of the Trees: the Timbers of thefe 
Efpaliers need not be more than ar } 
Inch and an half thick, and about” 
two Inches and an half broad: thefe 
fhould be fix’d crofs each other, at 
about four Inches Diftance ; for if 
they are at a much greater Diftance 
it will be difficult to faften the Shoots 
of the Trees properly: as this Tres 
lafe will be laid clofe to the Wall 
the Branches of the Trees will be 
laid about two Inches from the Wall 
in which Pofition the Fruit will ripen 
better than when it lies quite clofe t¢ 
the Wall ; fo that where Stone-wall: 
are built, there fhould ; 


yays b 
thefe Efpaliers framed ‘ened 


which will render thefe Walls very 


out the Efpaliers, feldom are found 
to anfwer the Purpofe of ripening 
the Fruits well; befides the Incons 
venience of having no good Faften- 
ing for the Branches of the Trees. — 

Thére have been feveral Trials 
made of Walls builtin differen 
Forms; fome of them having bee 
built femicircular, others in Angle 
of various Sizes, and _projeéting 
more toward the North, to fcree 
off the cold Winds: but there has 
not been any Method as yet, which 
has fucceeded near fo well, as tha 
of making the Walls ftrait, and 
building them upright. . 

The faireft Trial which I hay 
feen made of circular Walls, was at 
Goodwood in Suffex, the Seat of th 
Duke of Richmond, where, in 
Middle of two South Walls, 
were two large Segments of Circles, 
in which there were the fame Sort 
of Fruit-trees planted, as againft the 
firait Parts of the Walls:. bat there 
never was. any Fruit upon the Tree 
in the circular Part of the Walls, 
which came to Maturity ; nor wer 


: 
ner 


ay 


j _ 


ilgili al a 


’ the Trees of long Continuance, be- 


- drawn Calculations, that Walls fo 
ing blighted every Spring; and ina 


built will be of great Service in the 


few Years were totally deftroyed : 
and when the Branches of thofe 

_ Trees, which grew upon the ftrait 
Parts of the Walls, had extended 
themfelyes fo far, as to admit of 
their being Jed into the circular Parts 
of the Walls, they were conftantly 
blighted and kill’d. 

When the Trees which had been 
planted in the circular Parts were 
deftroyed, the Walls were filled with 
Vines ; but the Grapes of the fame 
Sort were a full Month later than 
thofe growing againft the ftrait Parts 
of the Walls; fo that they rarely 
rip which. occafion’d their be- 

rooted out, and Figs were after- 
ward planted; but the Fruit of thefe 
fucceed little better; nor can it be 
fuppofed, that any Trees or Plants 
will thrive fo well in thefe Circles, 
when there is a conftant Draught of 
Air round them, which renders the 
Situation much colder than the open 
‘free Air. 
~ [ have alfo feen at Mr. Le Cour’s 
Garden in Holland, fome Walls 
built in Angles of different Forms ; 
but thefe fucceeded no better than 
the Circles before-mentioned; for 
I did not find one Tree in Health 
againft the Walls; nor did they pro- 
duce Fruit. 

There are feveral other Schemes, 
which have been propofed by dif- 
ferent Perfons, for the building of 
Walls to accelerate the ripening of 
Fruits; among which there was.a 
very ingenious Book written feme 
Years ago, intituled, Frutt-walls im- 
prow d, by inclining them to the Hori- 
zon; in which the Author has fhewn, 
by Calculation, that there will be a 
much greater Number of the Rays 
of the Sun fail’ upon fuch Walls, 
than upon thofe@which are built per- 
pendicular ; and f ‘thence has 


accelerating of Fruit ; and has taken 
the Trouble of calculating the dif. 
ferent Inclinations, which fuch Walls 
fhould have in the different Climates, 
in order to receive the greateft Num- 
ber of the Sun’s Rays. This Theory 
feems to have all the Demonftration 
necefiary for its Support ; but upon 
Trial has not facceeded in the leaft 5 
for as thefe Walls muft be built 
againft Banks of Earth, the Damps ' 
which arife from the Ground over- 
balance the Advantage of the Sun’s 
Rays: befide, thefe floping Walls 
being more expos d to thecold Dews 
in the Night, the Fruit will be much 
more chill’d thereby; and in the 
Spring the morning Frofts will prove 
much more deftructive to the tender 
Bloffoms of the Fruit-trees, as they 
will be more expofed to them, than 
again{t an upright Wall : add to this 
their being much more expofed to 
the Winds and the Rain, and it will 
be found, by comparing the Ad- 
vantages propofed from thefe Walls, 
with the Difadvantages:\to which 
the Fruit-trees will be expofed, that 
upright Walls will have the Prefer- 
ence; for it is not the ftrongeft Rays 
of the Sun, in the Heat of Summer, 
which is fo much wanting for ripen- 
ing of Fruit, as the Continuance of - 
a moderate Share of Warmth ; and, 
above all, the having of the Sun in 
a Morning, to dry off the cold Dews 
of the Night early, is of the greateft 
Ufe; which renders thofe Walls 
which are built inclining to the Eaft 


‘preferable to South Walls; as the, 


Fruit will always ripen earlier againft 
them. 
There are fome Perfons who re- 


commend the, painting of Walls . . 


black, or of a dark Colour ; as they 
fuppofe the dark Colour will imbibe 
more of the Sun’s Rays, fo will re- 

tain 
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tain the Warmth longer: this alfo 
an{wers better in Theory than in 
Praétice ; for altho’ it muft be allow- 
ed, that a black Wall is warmer to 
the Touch than a common Brick- 
wall, yet, as the Fruit generally is 
fituated at a {mall Diftance from the 
Wall, it receives no Benefit from the 
Warmth of the Wall; and it is the 
reflected Heat which accelerates the 
ripening of Fruit: therefore I would 
advife every one to make fair Trials 
of thefe Things, before they put 
them in Praétice; and not to take 
upon Truft what they may be told 


‘by Perfons who are too fanguine in - 


recommending to others Schemes 
which they have adopted upon very 
flight Principles, or perhaps upona 
fingle Trial: this Painting of the 
Walls is recommended by the fame 
Perfon who wrote upon inclining 
Walls; and he has propos’d this, up- 
on the fame Principles; but the in- 
troducing of thefe Schemes fhould 
be avoided, until there have been 
fufficient Trials made, to warrant 
their Ufe. | 

Where Perfons are willing to be 
at the Expence, in the building of 
their Walls fubftantial, they will 
find it anfwer much better than thofe 
which are flightly built, not only in 
their Duration, but alfo in their 
Warmth: therefore a Wall two 
Bricks thick will be found to an- 
fwer better than one Brick and an 
half: and if in the building of Gar- 
den-walls they are grouted with foft 
Morter, to fill and clofe all the 
Joints, the Walls will be much 
ftronger, and the Air will not fo ea- 
fily penetrate thro’ the Walls, as it 
does thro’ thofe which are common- 
ly built. f 

‘According to the modern Tafte in 
Gardening, there are very few Walls 
built round Gardens ; which is cer- 
tainly very sight, not only with re- 


gard to the Pleafure of viewing the § | 


neighbouring Country from the Gar- | 


den, but alfo in regard to the Ex- 


pence, 1. Of building thefe Walls: 


z. If they are planted with Fruit, 


as is frequently praétifed, to main- — 


tain them will be a_ conftant 
Charge, without receiving much 
Profit or Pleafure : for when there is 
too much Walling planted with 
Fruit-trees, they are feldom taken 
much care of ; fo that the Quantity 
of Fruit produc’d will be fmall, and 
that ill-nourifh’d, and bad-tafted : 
therefore the Quantity of Walling 
fhould be proportion’d to the Fruit 
confumed in the Family: but as it 


will be neceffary to inclofe the Kit-. i 


chen-garden, for the Security of the 
Garden-ftuff, fo, if that be walled 


round, it will contain as much Fruit — 


as will be wanted in the Family ; be- 
caufe the Kitchen-garden is always 


proportion’d to the Number of Per- — 


fons maintained: but if the Quantity 
of Walling which furrounds the 
Kitchen-garden fhould be judged 
too little for the Supply of Fruit, 
theremay be acrofs Wall-built thro” 


the Middle of the Kitchen- garden ; 4 


or, where the Length of the Garden 
will admit, there may. be two crofs 
Walls built; but this muft not be 


done where there is not room to © 
place the Walls at leaft eighty Feet ~ 


afunder : and as the Kitchen-garden 
fhould always be placed out of 
Sight from the Houfe, the Walls 
may be hid by Plantations of Trees 
at fome little Diftance, which will 
be of Ufe in fheltering the Fruit. 
The beft Afpeé&t for Walls in 


England is, to have one Point to the 
EFaftward of the South; for thefe will — ‘ 


enjoy the Benefit of the morning 


Sun, and will be lefs expos’d to the — 
Weft and South-weft Winds (which m3 
are very injurigus fo Fruits in Bug- — 
are 


land) than thofe Walls which 
120 built 
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built due South. I know there are 
_ many Perfons who objeé to the turn- 
ing of Walls the leaft Point to the 
Eaft, on account of the Blights which 
they fay come from that Quarter in 
the Spring; but, from many Years 
Experience and Obfervation, I can 
affirm, that Blights as often attack 
thofe Walls which are open to 
the South-weit, as thofe which 
are buiit to any other Afpec: 
and I believe, whoever will be.at 
the Trouble to obferve for {fe- 
ven Years, which afpected Walls 
fuffer moft from Blights, will find 
thofe which are built with a Point to 
the Eaftward of the South, as feldom 
blighted, as thofe which are turned 
to any other Afpeét : therefore, in 
the Contrivance of.a Kitchen-gar- 
den, there fhould be as great Length 
| of thefe Walls built, as the Situation 
| of the Ground will admit. 
| The next beft Afpect is due South, 
and the next to that South- eatt, 
which is preferable to the South- 
| welt, for the Reafons before aflign- 
jed: but as there will, for the moft 
| part, be South-weit and Weit Walls 
jin every Garden; thefe may be 
jplanted with fome Sorts of Fruit, 
which do not require fo much Heat 
to ripen them, as thofe defign’d for 
ithe. belt Walls: but where-ever 
there are North Walls, thofe will 
only be proper for Baking-pears 
? nd Plums, Morello-cherries fer 
Preferving; or fome Duke-cherries 
may be planted againft thefe Walls, 
© continue them longer in the Sea- 
on, which will be found very ufe- 
ul in fupplying the Table until 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Plums, are 
ripe. , 
Where Perfons are very curious to 
ave good Fruit, they erect a ‘[’re- 
jafe againit their Walls, which pro- 


| 
} 


90 which they faften their Trees; 
Vou, Ih, | 


cts. about two Inches from them, . 7 
it will lait found much longer. 
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which is an excellent Method, be- 
caufe the Fruit will be always at a 
proper Dittance from the Walls, fo 
as not to be injured by them, and 
will have all the Advantage of their 
Heat. And by this Method the 
Wails will not be injured by drive- 
ing Nails into their Joints, which, 
by every Year being drawn out, 
draws out the Morter from between , 
the Bricks, and thereby makes Holes, 
in which Snails and other Vermin 
will harbour, and deftroy the Fruit ; 
and the Walls will be alfo greatly 
impaired. 

Thefe Trelafes may be contrived 
according to the Sorts of Fruit which 
are planted againft them. Thofe 
which are defign’d for Peaches, Ne- 
Ctarines, and Apricots (which, for 
the moft part, produce their Fruit 
on the young Wood), fhould have 
their Rails three, or, at moft, but 
four, Inches afunder every Way : but 
for other Sorts of Fruit, which con- 
tinue bearing on the old Wood, they 
may be five or fix Inches apart ; and 
thofe for Vines may be eight or nine 
Inches Diftance. For as the Shoots 
of Vines are always trained at a 
much greater Diftance, than thofe 
of any other Sort of Fruit, the Tre- 
lafes for thefe need not be near fo 
clofe ; efpecially as thofe muft be for 
Peaches and Nedéarines, whofe 
Shoots are generally fhorten’d to 
about five or fix Inches ar lefs ; fo ° 
that, if the Rails are not pretty clofe, . 
many of the thort Branches cannot 
be fafien’d to them. : 

Thefe Trelafes may be made of 
any Sort of Timber, according to 
the Expence which the Owner is 
willing to beitow; but Fir is moft . 
commonly ufed for this Purpofe, 
which, if well dried end painted, 
will laf many Years; but if a Per- 
fon will go to the Expence of Oak, 
And 
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“if any one is unwilling to be at the 
Expence of either, then a Trelafe 
“may be made of Afh-poles, in the 
{amd mannér as is practifed in make- 
ing Efpaliets; with this Difference 
only, that every fourth upright Rail 
or Poft fhould be very ftrong, and 
faftén’d with ‘iron’ Hooks to the 
Wail, which will {upport the Whole: 
“and as thefe Rails muft be laid much 
clofer together, than is generally 
practifed for Efpaliers, thefe ftrong 
upright Rails or Pofts will not be 
‘farther diftant than three Feet from 
-each other. To thefe the crofs 
“Rails which are laid horizontally 
fhould be well nail’d, which will fe- 
cure them from béing difplaced, and 
“dlfo ftrengthen the Trelafe; but'to 
‘the other {mialler upright Poles, they 
“need only be faften’d with Wire. ‘To 
'thefe Trelafes the Shoots of the Trees 
fhould be faften’d’with Ozier-twigs, 
Rope-yarn, or any other foft Band- 
‘age; for they maft not be nail’d ‘to 
it, becaufe that will decay the Wood- 
work. 

Thefe Trelafes need not be erett- 
ed until the Trees are well fpread, 
and begin ‘to bear Fruit plentifully ; 
before which time the young Trees 
may be trained up againft any ordi- 
nary low Efpaliers, made only of a 
few flender Afh-poles, or any other 
flender Sticks; by which Contri- 
vance the Trelafes will be new when 
the Trees come to Bearing, and will 
laft many Years after the Trees have 
overfpread them; whereas, when 
they are made before the Trees are 
planted, they will be decayed before 
the Trees attain half their Growth. 

Where thefe Trelafes are intended 
to be made againfi new Walls, it 
will be proper to faften fome ftrong 


iron Hooks into the Wall, as it is_ 


~ built, at the Diftance which the up- 
Yight Pofts are intended to be piac’d; 
becaufe when thefe are afterwards 


Piers, the ‘Branthes*of the T'rees 
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driven into the Wall, they difpla¢e- 


the Morter in the Joints, and injure 


the Wall. | 

In the building of the Walls round 
a Kitchen-gardeén, the Infides, which 
are defign’d to be planted with 
Fruit-trees, fhould be made as plain 


‘as’ poffible, fo that the Piers fhould 


hot project on thofe Sides above four 
Inches-at moft; and thefe’ fhould be 
plac’d about fourteen Feet ‘afunder, 
in fuch “Walls ‘as are defign’d for 
Peach and Neétarine-trees ; fo that 
each Tree may be planted exaétly in 
the Middle between the Piers ; which 
will render them ‘more fightly,“and 
be better for the Trees: but'where 
Apricots, Plums, or Cherries, are 
to be planted, the Piers may be only 
ten Feet afunder ;"and'againft every 
other Pier the Trees'fhould’be plant 
ed, ‘which will allow thein fufiicient 
room to fpread; dnd as the "Trelafe 
will project as forward ‘as the 


may be trained on a Plain : but whe 
the Piers project no more on the In- 
fide of the Garden, they fhould ‘be 
built ftronger‘on the Outfide, for the 
better fupportmg of the Walls. 

The ufual Thicknefs‘which Ga 
den-walls are allow’d, if built wit 
Bricks, is thirteen Inches, which i 
one Brick and an-half: but this fhoal 
be proportionable to the Height ; for 
if they are all built twelve or four 
teen Feet high, as is often practifet 
then the Foundations of ‘the Wal 
fhould be at leaft two Bricks and‘@ 
half thick, and brought up levelt 
the Surface of the Ground, of ta 
fame Thicknefs; then they fhould't 
fet off two Inches on each Side, whiel 
will reduce them to two Bricks; and 
five Feet above the Ground, the 
may be diminifh’d on each Side; to” 
reduce them to the Thicknefs of a 
Brick and an half, which muft’be 
continued to the Top of the Wall 
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And the:Piers in thefe high Walls 
dShould.alfo be proportionably ftrong- 
-er than is commonly allow’d to low- 
er Walls ; for.as thefe will be much 
More expofed to ftrong Gales of 
Wind, if they are not weil built, 
they will .be in Danger of being 
blowa down. Therefore the Piers 
of thefe Waiis sould be projected 
the Length of a Brick on their 
-Back-fide, and the Thicknefs of a 
Brick on their Front: and if thefe 
are built about ten or twelve Feet 
-afunder, they will.greatly ftrengthen 
the Walls. 

But there is no Neceflity of build- 
ng Walls higher than nine or ten 
Feet, unlefs it be for Pears, which, 
af properly manag’d, will fpread 
over a great Compafs of Walling ; 
\but as only :fome.of the lateft Win- 
ter-pears require the Affiftance of a 
Wall, there need no.more but that 
‘Part of the Wall where thefe are de- 
\efign’d, to be builthigher; for Peaches 
|.and Nearines never require a Wall 
jshigher than nine.or ten Feet, pro- 
vided they are rightly manag’d ; be- 
}caufe, whenever they are carried to 
ja greater Height, the lower Part of 
jthe Wall is unfurnifhed with bearing 
(Branches. And altho’ Apricots, 
‘Plums, .and Cherries, .will frequent- 
ly grow higher ; yetif they are plant- 
ed at a proper ‘Diflance, and the 
Branches trained horizontally from 
he»Bottom, they will not foon cover 

Wall of this: Height: and Vines 
nay be. kept as low.as. any Sort-of 
Fruit ; for when they are planted 
igainft low Walls, they muft be 
reated fomewhat after the fame 
mannenas thofein Vineyards ; which 
s, to cut out the greateft Part of the 
Vood.which produc’d Fruit the pre- 
eding Year, and train in new 
e) “3 
moots for the next Year’s Bearing, 
hich are rarely left a Yard in 
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Length ; therefore will not require 
very high Walls. ; 
if the Pears which are defign’d to 
be planted, are allow’d a South-weft 
Afpeét, on which they will ripen 
very well; then the Wall to this 
Afpec&t fhould be built fourteen Feet 
high or more; for as thefe Trees 
fpread very far, when on Free- 
Stocks, they fhould not be fhorten’d, 
nor fopp’d in their Growth, which 
will prevént incit Bearing, by cauf- 
ing them to fend out a pre2t Num- 
ber of grofs luxuriant Shouts, which 
wil never produce'Fruit : therefore 
thefe fhould never be planted amongtt 
other Sorts of Fruit-trees, which are 
of fmaller Growth; becaufe then the 
Walls muft appear very unfightly, 
in having fome Trees planted more 
than double the Diftance which the 
others require ; fo that as there is 
no other Sort of Frait which requires 
the Affiftance of Walls to ripen their 
Fruit, which need fo great room for 
{preading, as Pears, except it. be 
Figs; there will not require a great 
Quantity of high Walls; for-the lat- 
ter may be planted againft the Back- 
walls of Offices or Stables, where 
there is Conveniency, betaufe. this 
Frait is feldom coveted by Servants ; 
and being. planted in’ Places which 
are much frequented, they will not 
be in fo much Danger of being de- 


‘ftroyed by Birds, as thofe which are 


in private Places. But T fhall now 
proceed to give fome Directions for 
the building of Hot-walls, to pro- — 
mote the ripening of Fruits, which 
is now pretty much praétis’d in Eng- 
land. | 

In fome Places thefe Walls are 


built at avery great Expence, and 


fo contriv’d as to confume a great 


Quantity of Fuel ; but where they 


are judicionfly built, the firt Ex- - 
pence will not be’near fo great, nor 
«Cg will 


» 
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will the Charge of Fuel be very con- 
fiderable ; becaufe there will be no 
Necefiity ef making Fires more than 
taree or four Months; beginning 
about the Middle of Yanuary, and 
ending by the Beginning of ‘June, 
when there will be no want of Fires, 
if the Glaffes are clofe thut every 
Night, or in bad Weather: for half 
an Hour’s Sun (hining on the Glaffes 
at this Seafon, will fufhciently warm 
the Air incioied in the Glatfes, for 
the Growth of any of our European 
Frutts. 

There are {ome Perfons who plant 
Vines, and otner Fruit trees, by the 
Sides o1 Stoves, and draw fome of 
their Branches into the Stove, in or- 
der to obtain early Fruit; but this is 
by no means right, becaufe where 
the Stove is defign’d for the Ana- 
na’s, the Air muit be kept much 
warmer for them, than is required 
for any of the other Fruits ; {o that 
they can never fucceed well toge- 
ther; for when there is a fufficient 
Quaitity of Air admitted, to pro- 
. mote the Growth of the other Fruit, 
the Anana's, are ftarv’d for want of 
proper Heat; and fo, on the con- 
trary, when the Stove is kept up to 
the proper Heat for the Anana’s, it 
will be too hot for Fruit: and it will 
alfo be proper to have the Vines on 
a particular Wall by themfelves, be- 
caufe thefe require to havea greater 
Share of Air admitted to them, when 
they begin to fhoot, than Peaches 
or Nedtarines ; fo that it is by much 
the beiter Method to have them fe- 
parate. | 

The ordinary Height of thefe 
- Hot-waills is about ten Feet, which 
will be fufiicient for any of thofe! 
Sorts of Fruits which are generally 
forced; for by this tte 'lrees are 
commonly weaken’d in their Growth, 
fo that they will not grow fo vigo- 
roully as thofe which are always ex- 
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pofed to the open Air; and where 
there is not a Quantity of Walling — 
planted {uflicient to let one Part reit - 
every other Year, the Trees will ne- 
ver be very healthy, and wiill laft but 
a few Years. ‘The Quantity of Wall- 
ing to produce early Fruit for a mid- 
dling Family, cannot be lefs than 
eighty or one hundred Feet in 
Length ; therefore where a Perfon © 
is defirous to have the Fruit in Per- © 
fection, and the Trees to continue — 
in a good Condition many Years, — 
there {hould be three times this Quan- 
tity of Walling built; fo that by di- 
viding it into three Parts, there will’ 
be two Years for the Trees to reco- 
ver their Vigour between the Times 
of their being fore’d ; whereby a 
greater Quantity of Bearing-wood — 
may be obtain’d, and the Fruit will 
be fairer, and in larger Quantities, 
than when they are fore’d every 
other Year ; and as the Glaffes may, 
be contriv’d fo as to move from one 
to the other, the Expence of build- 
ing the Walls fo much longer, will 
not be very great, becaufe the Frames 
and Glafies will be the fame as for 
one Year’s Fruit. 4 

The Foundations of thefe Walls 
fhould be made four Bricks and ar 
half thick, in order to fupport th 
Flues ; otherwife, if Part of them re 
on Brick-work, and the other on 
the Ground, they wiil fettle un 
equally, and foon be out of Order 
for where -ever there happen an} 
Cracks in the Flues, thro’ which thi 
Smoke can make its Efcape, it wil 
prevent their Drawing; and if thi 
Smoke gets within the Glaffes, | 
will greatly injure the Fruit, Thi 
Thicknefs of Wall need not be con 
tinued more than fix Inches abov 
the Ground, where fhould be th 
Foundation of the firft Flue; whe 
will raife it above the Damps | 
the Earth: then the Walls may | 
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fet off four Inches on eagh Side, 
which will ae it to the Thick- 
_ nefs of three bricks and an half; fo 
‘that the Back-wall may be two Bricks 
thick, which is abfolutely neceflary 
to throw the Heat out more in Front; 
for when the Back-walls are built too 
thin, the Heat will efcape thro’ them. 
The Wall in Front next to the Fruir, 
fhould be only four Inches thick : 
whereby there will be an Allowance 
of nine Inches for the Flues, which 
may be-cover'd with ten Inch Tiles ; 
for if they have half an Inch Bear- 
ing on each Side, it will be fufficient. 
‘The Ovens in which the Fires are 
made, muft be contrived on the 
Back-fide of the Walls, which fhould 
be in Number proportionable to the 
Length of the Walls. The Length 
ufyally allow’d for each Fire to 
warm, is forty Feet; tho’ they will 
do very well for fifty Feet: but I 
would not advife the Flues to be 
longer than this is to each Fire ; be- 
caufe when they are made ata great 
Dittance, there is a Neceflity of 
making the Fires fo much ftronger 
to warm them ; which will occafion 
the Heat to be too violent near the 
Fires. Thefe Ovens fhould be thed- 
ded over, to keep out the Wind and 
Rain; otherwife the Fires will not 
barn. Some People make thefe 
Sheds of Timber; but it is much 
better to build them of Brick, and 
tile them over; becaufe the wooden 
Sheds will in a few Years cecay, and 
afterward will be a conftant Charge 
to keep in Repair ; and befides, they 
may be in Danger of firing, if great 
Care is not conttantly taken of the 
Fires. As it is abjolutely neceffary 
to have the Ovens below the Foan- 
dation of the firft Flues, there mus 
be Steps down into the Sheds, to 
come to the Mouth of the Ovens to 
fupply the Fuel. Therefore the 
Sheds fhould not be narrower thaa 
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eight Feet in the Clear; for as the 
Steps will require four Feet Space, 
there fhould be at leaft four Feet 
more for the Perfon who attends the 
Fire, to have room to turn himfelf 
to clear out the Afhes, and to put 
in the Fuel. Where the Length of 
Walling requires two Ovens, it will 
be proper to have them in the Mid- 
dle included in one Shed, which will 
fave Expence, and allow more room 
to attend the Fires ; for in this Cafe 
the Sheds muft be at leait ten Feet 
long, and then they need not be 
more than fix in Breadth. The Steps 
down into thefe fhould be at one 
End ; fo that the Door.opening into 
the Sheds, will not be oppofite to 
the Mouths of the Ovens : whereby 
the Fires will burn more regular ; 
for whenever the Doors are contriv’d 
to front the Mouths of the Ovens, if 
the Wind fets directly againit them, 
it will caufe the Fire to burn, too 
fiercely, and the Fuel will be foon 
confum’d. 

Thefe Ovens may be contriv’d in 
the fame manner as thofe which gre 
already defcrib’d for Stoves: where- 
fore ] fhall not repeat it again in this 
Place ; but muft obferve, that when 
the two Ovens are join’d together, 
there fhould be a Partition-wwall at 


Jeaft two Bricks thick between them 
3 


otherwife the Fires will foon deftroy 
it; and if there fhould be the leatt 
Hole in the Wall, thro’ which the 
Smoke of the two Fires can commu- 
nicate, it will prevent their Drawing. 

The lower Flue, tero’ which the 
Smoke firft pafies from the Fire, may 
be two Feet and an half deep ; there- 
fore the Back-wall fhould be two 
Bricks thick, as high as to the Top of 
this Flue; and then it may he fet of ta 


a Brick and an half Thicknefs, which 
muit be continued to the Top of the . 
The fecord Flue, which- 
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{hould return over the irl, may be 
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made’ two Feet deep, the third a 
Foot and an half, afd the fourth one 
Foot deep ; which four Flues, with 
their Coverings, will rife near eight 
Feet in Height; fo that there will 


be about two Feet left for the fixing 


of tle Frames at the Top to fupport 
the Glaffes, and for coping the 
Wali. And thefe four Returns will 
be fufficient to warm the Air in the 
Frames; for the Smoke wi!l have 
Joft its Heat’ by the tire it has paffed 
thus far. 

In the carrying up of thefé Walls, 
there fhould be fome flrong iron 
Hooks faften’d at convenient Di- 
itances, which’ fhould proje& about 
two Inches from the Wall, to which 
the Trelafe muft be faften’d, which 
is to fupport the Trees. Thefeé 
Hooks fhould be long enough’ to 
faften into the Back-wall; for the 
Wail in Front, being but four Inches 
thick, will not be ftrong enough to 
{apport the Trelafe : but, in placing 
of them, Care fhould be had not to 
Jay them crofs the Middle of the 
Flues, becaufe they would obifruct 
the clearing the Flues of Soot, when 
ever there fhould be occafion: 
{6 that the beft Way is to lay them 


jut under the Tiles which cover each 


Floe, at about three Feet afunder; 


which will be near enough, provided - 


the Hooks are made fufficiently 
ftrong. As the Flues muft be weil 
plafter’d with Loam on their Infide; 
fo, likéwife, fhould the Loam be 
f{pread under the Tiles, which cover 
them, to the Thicknefs of the Hooks, 
that the Flues may be very {mooth; 
otherwife the Soot will hang to the 
iron Hooks, and flop the Smoke 
from paffing. It will alfo be very 
propet to cover thefe Flues on the 
Side next the Trelafe with Hop- 
bags, or fome fuch coarfe Cloth, in 
the fame manner as hath been di- 
retted for thé Stoves; which will 
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make them fo'tight, that no Smoke 
will find its Way, which, without 
this Covering, it is very apt to do, 
thro’ the Joints of Walls ; efpecially 
when they are fo thin as thefe muft 
be built: and this Covering will 
ftrengthen the Wall of the Flues, and 
join the whole Work together. If, 
at eath End of th fe Flues, there are 
{mall Arches turn’d in the Back- 
walls, in fuch a manner that there 


may be Holes opeti’d to clean the 


Flues’of Soot, whenever there is a 
Neceffity for it, the Trouble will! be 
‘much lefs than to opén the Flues in 
Front ; and there will be ro Damage 
done to the Trees, nor will thé 
Flués be the leaft injured by this, 
which they muft be, when they are 
operi’d in Front. 

The Borders in Front of thefe 
Hot-walls fhould be about four Feet 
wide, which will make a fufficient 
Declivity for the floping Glaffes ; 
and in thefe Borders there may 
be a Row of dwarf Peas planted 
to come early, or a Row of dwarf 
Kidney-beans, either of which 
will fueceed very well; and if 
if they are not planted too near the 
Trees, will not do them any Injury. 
On the Outfide of thefe Borders 
fhould be low Walls erefted; which 
fhould rife about an Inch or two 
above the Level of the Borders ; up- 
on which the Plate of Timber fhould 
be laid, on which the floping Glaffes 
are to reft: and this Wall will keep 
up the Earth of the Border, as alfo 
preferve the Wood from rotting. 


The Glaffes which are defign’d to _ 


cover thefe Walls, muft be divided 


into two Ranges; for as they muft 


reach from the Ground-plate (juft 
above the Level of the Border) to al- 
moit the Top of the Wall, they will 
be near twelve Feet long ; which will 
be too great Length for fingle 
Frames, which, when they are more 

than 
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than fix Feet long, are too heavy. 
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to move, efpecially if the Frames 
are made of a proper Strength to 
fuftain the Glafs. Thefe Frames 
fhould be contriv’d in {uch manner, 
as that the upper Row may flide 
down ; and by making on one Side 


. three {mall Holes in the Wood-work 


_ which fupports the Frames, at about 


a Foot Diftance, and having a {mall 
iron Pin to fix into them, the top 
Glaffes may be let down one Foot, 
two Feet, or three Feet, according 
as there may be Occafion, The 
lower Row ‘of Glaffes may be con- 
trived fo as to take eafily,out : but 
as they muft lie floping, and the up- 
per Row muft bear on them, they 
cannot be contriv’d to flide up- 
ward ; nor indeed will there be 
any Occafion of their moving ; be- 
caufe it is much better to let the Air 
in at the Top, than in the Front of 
the Trees. 

The floping Timbers, which are 
to fupport the Glafs-frames, muft be 
faften’d at Bottom, into the Ground- 
plate in the Front of the Border, 
and at the Top into ftrong iron 
Cramps fix’d in the upper Part of 
the Wall for that Purpofe. Thefe 
Timbers fhould be made of Fir, 
which will not twift as Oak and 
fome other Wood will, where it is 
laid in fuch Pofition. They muf 
be made fubflantial, otherwife they 
will not laft many Years, efpecially 
as they are defign’d to be moveable. 
On the Top of thefe fhould be fix’d 
a ftrong Board, under which the up- 
per Row of Glaffes fhould ran. The 
Ufe of this Board is, to fecure the 
upper Part of the Glafles from be- 
ing rais’d by the Winds, and alfo to 
keep the Wet from getting to the 
Trees : therefore it fhould be join’d 
as clofe as poffible to the Wall, and 
fhould project about two Inches 
over the Glafs-frames ; which will 
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he enough to throw the Wet on the 
Glaffes, and likewife to fecure them — 
faft down. ie 

The Breadth of thefe Frames for 
the Glaffes may be about three Feet, 
or a little more, according as the 
Divifions of the Length of the Wall 
willadmit ; for a {mall Matter ia 
their Width is of no Confequence, 
provided they are not too wide to be 
eafily moved ; for when they are 
Wider than a Man can eafily reach 
with his Arms, to manage, they 
will be very troublefome to’ carry 
from cne Place to another. The 
Bars of thefe Frames, which are to 
fupport the Glafs, fhould be placd 
lengthwife of the Frames ; for when 
they are plac’d acrofs, they ftop the 
Moifture which is lodg’d on the In- 
fide of the Glaffes, and caufe it to 
fall in Drops on theBorders at every 
Bar ; which will be very injurious 
to any Plants which are put there ; 
and, if it falls on the Trees, will 
greatly damage them, efpecially 
when they are in Bloflom. The 
Lead into which the Glaffes of thefe 
Frames are fix'd, fhould be very 
broad, and the Joints well cement- 
ed; otherwife the Wet will find an 
eafy Paflage thro’, and do great Da- 
mage to the Fruit. 

At each End: of the Range of 
Glaffes, there will be an, angular 
Space between the Glaffes and the 
Wall, which muft be clofely ftopp’d 
to prevent the Air from getting in, 
which might greatly «injure the 
Fruit. ‘Thefe are by fome Perfons 
clofely boarded up; butif they are 
clofed with Glafies, fo contziv’d as ° 
to open to letin Air at proper.times, 
it will be of great Advantage; be- 
caufe when the Wind may be too 
ftrong againft the Front-glaifes, on: 
or both of thefe End-glaiies may be 
open’d, according tothe Warmth of 
the Air inclogd; which will be 
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_ often very uleful to cool theAir, and 


to admit a {mall Quantity of frefh 
Air to the Fruit. 

The Sorts of Fruit, which are 
ufually planted for forcing, are 
Cherries, Plums, Apricots, Peaches, 
and Neétarines : but the two laft- 
menution’d rarely fucceed well; nor 
will the Trees continue long; fo 
that they are fcarce worth planting 
againft Hot-walls. As for the Vines, 
I would propofe they fhould be 
planted by themfelves again a par- 


ticularW ail ; for as they will require. 
- more Air to be admitted to them 


when they begin to fhoot, than any 
of the above mention’d Fruits, they 
will not all fucceed, if they are in- 
cluded in the fame Frame. As to 
the others, they will do very well in 
the fame Border, and will demand 
the fame Temperature of Warmth. 
The beft of thefeSorts to plant 
againtft thefeEot-walls, are thofe here 
mention’d : 
Cherries. 
The Early May, and May 
Duke. 
Plums. 
TheJean Hative, orWhite 
Primordian. 
The Early Black Damakk, 
or Morocco. 
The Great Damafk Vio- 
let of Zours. 
The Drap d’Or, 
Peaches. 
The Red Nutmeg. 
The Red Magdelain. 
The Montauban. 


Neétarines. 
Fairchild’s Karly Nutmeg. 
The Elruge. 

 . Apricot. 
The Mafculine. 


Thefe, being the Sorts which ri- 
pen early, are the moft proper to 
plant againit thefeWalls, Altho’ fome 
ef them are not fo valuable as other 
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Sorts of thefe Fruits; yet, as they 
naturally ripen three Weeks or a 
Month earlier in the Seafon, they 
will be very early ripe, when they 
are brought forward by artificial 
Warmth, 

In the preparing of the Borders 
for planting thefe Fruit-trees, there 
fhould be the fame Care taken, as for 
thofe againft open Borders ; which, 
being fully treated of in the former 
Part of this Work, I fhall not repeat 
here. There muftalfo be the fame 
Care in training up the Trees, when 
they fhoot : but the Trelafes need 
not be made againft thefe Walls, un- 
til the Trees are grown large enough 
to fpread, and produce aQuantity of 
Fruit ; till which time they may be 
fupported by any low ordinary T're- 
Jafe, which will do very well till the 
time that the Treeswill have Strength 
enough to force, which will not be 
until the fourth or fifth Year after 
planting, according to the Progrefs 
they have made; for if they are 
forc’d too young, it will weaken 


them fo much, as that they feldom — 


make vigorousTrees afterward : be- 
fides, the Quantity of Fruit which 
fuch young Trees produce, is not 
worth the Expence and Trouble 


a ee See ee SS ee 


of Forcing; for the Quantity of — 


Fuel ufed,and the Trouble, will be 
the fame for {mall Trees, which are 
not capable of producing more than 
fix or eight Fruit each, as for thofe: 
Trees which may produce three or 
four dozen : fo that the longer time: 
the Trees have to grow before they 


are forc’d, the better they will pay q 


for the Trouble and Expence. 

But it will be the beft way not to. 
have any of the Frames made, nor 
the Trelafe, or any other of the 
Wood-work, until the Trees are 
ftrong enough to force : for if thefe 
are done when the Walls are firft 
built, as is by fome Perfons practifed, 


they 
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they will be half decay’d, before 
there is any Ufe for them : but then 
the Perfons who are employ’d in 
making the Trelafe, muft be very 
careful in putting it up, not to injure 
the Trees. 

When the Trees have acquired 
Strength enough to produce a Quan- 
tity of Fruit, that Part which is de- 
fign’d to be fore’d the followiing 
Spring, fhould be carefully pruned 
at Michaelmas ; when the very weak 
Shoots muft be cut out or pruned 
very fhort, becaufe thefe, by being 
| fore’d, will for the moft part decay ; 
and tho’ fome of them may be full 
of Flower-buds, yet ehefe Shoots, 
being weak, cannot nourifh them ; 
fo that the Flowers having exhauft- 
ed all the Sap, the Shoots die foon 
after, and rarely produce any Fruit. 
_ The other more vigorous Shoots 
_ fhould alfo be fhorten’d to a proper 
| Length after the fame manner as is 
| direCted for thofe Trees, in the open 
| Air; with this Difference only; viz. 
that thefe which are defign’d for 
forcing, fhould not have their Shoots 
left fo long, becaufe the forcing of 
| them will weaken them ; and confe- 
| quently, fhould there be as great a 
Length of Branches, there will pro- 
| bably be a greater Number of Fruit 
on them ; becaufe, as thefe will be 
| f{creen’d from the open Air, they 
| will not be liable to Blafts ; and the 
having too many Fruit on theTrees, 
_ will render them {mall, and alfo too 
' much weaken the Trees : then the 
| Shoots fhould be all regularly faft- 
| en’d to the Trelafe at a proper Di- 
_ flance from each other ; fo that when 
the Branches fhoot the following 
Spring, they may not overhang 
'each other. The Reafon for my 

advifing thefe Trees to be pruned fo 
early in the Seafon, is, that thofe 
‘Branches which are left on, may en- 
joy the whole Nourifhment of the 
‘Bap; fo that the Buds will become 
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very turgid during the Winter-fea- 
fon, and will be prepared to open’ 
when the Fires are fet to work. 

The time for beginning to make 
the Fires is about the Middle or 
Latter-end of ‘January, according as 
the Seafon is more or lefs favoura- 
ble ; forif the Trees are fore’d too 
early into Flower, they will be in 
fome Danger of mifcarrying, if the 
Weather fhould prove fevere; fo 
that itis by much the fureft Method 
to begin about the time here dire&- 
ed, becaufe there will be a Neceflity 
of admitting frefh Air to the Trees 
when they are in Flower; which 
cannot be done with Safety, when 
they flower in very bad Weather. 
And thofe Trees which are fore’d 
into Flower by the Beginning of 
February, will ripen their Fruit as 
early as moft People will defire to 
eat them ; for the Cherries wil] ri- 
pen early in 4pri/, and the Apricots 
by the Beginning of May ; and foon 
after, the Plums, Peaches, and Nec- 

tarines, will be ripe. | 
‘There are fome Perfons who plant 
Strawberries in their Borders before 
their Fruit-trees, in order to have 
earlyFruit, which often fucceed yery 
well: butwhere- ever this is praétifed, 
great Care fhould be taken to keep 
them from {preading over the Bor- 
der, becaufe thefe Plants will exhauft 
the principal Goodnefs of the Earth, 
and thereby injure the Trees; fo 
that when it is defign’d to have © 
Strawberries in thefe Borders, [ 
would advife, that the Roots fhould 
be either planted in Pots, or fingly 
ata good Diftance on a fhady Bor- 
der of loamy Earth, one Year before 
they are defign’d to be fore’d ; du- 
ring which time the Runners: fhould 
be diligently puli’d off, to encourage 
the main Root for Fruiting ; and at 
Michaelmas thefe Plants may be 
tranfplanted, with large Balls of 
Earth to their Rogts, iato the Bor- 
ders, 


ders, before theFruit-trees which are 
to be fore’d the following Spring ; 


fo that they may have time to get 


new Root before that Seafon ; and 
ifthefe Plants are carefully wa- 
tered when they begin to fhew their 
Flower-buds, they will produce a 
good Quantity of Fruit, which will 
ripen the Latter-end of Apri/, or the 
Beginning of May : but then I would 
alfo advife, that thefe Plants be 
taken away as foon as they have 
done bearing, that they may not rob 


the Trees of their Nourifhment. 


Since [ have mention’d this Me- 
thod of having early Strawberries, I 
fhall take the Liberty to infert ano- 
ther Method, which 1s often praétis’d 


_ to obtain this Fruit early in the 


Spring, tho’ it doth not fo properly 
come under this Article; which is, 
to train up the Plants either in Pots 
or Borders, after the manner before 


directed, for at leaft one Year or more: 


then, about the Beginning of Febrz- 
ary, there fhould be a moderateHogs- 
bed prepared, in Length proportion- 
able to the Number of Plants defign- 
ed to be fore’d ;,and the Breadth 
fhould be proportionable to the 
Width of the Frames which are de- 
fign’d to cover them. Thefe Frames 
may be fuch as are ufed for common 
Hot-beds, to raife early Cucumbers, 
€c. This Hot-bed mutt be cover’d 
with frefh loamy Earth about eight 
Inches thick, into which the Straw- 
berry Plants fhould be plac’d, with 
large Balls of Earth to the Roots, as 
clofe as they can conveniently be 


planted (for, as they muft be kept 


elear from Runners, they will not 
fpread much during the time they 
temain in the Bed, which will be no 
longer, than until their Fruit is 
gone). ‘Then they fhould be gen- 
ty water’d to fettle the Earth to their 
Roots, which muft be frequently 


‘repeated as the Harth becomes cry, 


@ 
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otherwife they will produce.but few 
Fruit. While the Nights continue 


cold, the Glaffes of the Hot-bed’ | 


fhould be cover’d with Mats, to | 
preferve a kindly Warmth in the | 
Beds: but in the Day-time,when © 


theWeather is favourable, the Glaff- 
es fhould be rais'd to admit freth 


. 
) 


Air to the Plants ; for if they are — 


too much drawn (efpecially when 
they begin to flower), they, will not 
produce much Fruit. If the Seafon 
fhould continue long cold, and the 
Heat of the Beds fhould decline, it 


will be- proper to lay fome freth - 


Hot-dung round the Sides of the 
Beds to renew their Heat, being al- 
ways careful not to make them too 


hot ; that will fcorch theirRoots,and - 


preventtheir Fruiting. Ifthe Plants 
which are planted in thefe Beds are 
trong, and in a good Condition for 
bearing ; andCare be taken intranf- 
planting of them to preferve good 
Balls of Earth to their Roots, as alfo 


to keep a due Temperature of © 


Warmth in the Beds ; they will pro- 


duce ripe Fruit by the End of Apri/, 
or the Beginning of May, in Plenty, 


and will continue bearing, until fome 
of thofe in the open Air come in to 
fucceed them. 


The beft Kinds of Strawberries 
to plant for forcing, are the Scarlet 5 — 


for the Hautboys grow too rampant 
for this Purpofe. 
But to return to theSubje& of Hot- 


walls: what I have here inferted — 
concerning the forcing of Fruits, has — 
been only to obtain thefe Fruits ear- ~ 
lier in the Seafon, than they would © 
naturally ripen againft common — 


Walls. Butin fome Parts of Eng- 


land, where moft of our good Kinds 


ee 


of Fruit feldom ripen, it might be — 
very well worth while to buildfome 
of thefe Walls, to obtain good Fruit 


from the beit Kinds. of Peaches, 
Plums, &'¢, efpecially in fuch Places. 
where 
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whete Fuel is' plenty, becaufe there 
the Expence will not be great after 
the firft Building of the Walls. For 
I would not propofe to have Cover- 
ings of Glafs, excepting for a {mall 
Proportion of the Walls; the reft 
may have Frames of Canvas, to fhut 
over them, in the fame manner as the 
Glaffes are contriv’d; which wail 
fucceed very well,where properCare 
is taken: for as there will not be 
Oétcafion to cover thefe Trees until 
the Latter-end of February, at which 
time alfo the Fires muft be made ; 
fo, before the Trees are in Flower, 
the Weather may be frequently 
warm enough to open the Covers 
to admit Sun and Air to the Trees 
in the Middle of the Day ; for if 
ithefe Covers are kept too clofely 
fhut, the Shoots of the Trees will 
draw very weal, and their Leaves 
illturn pale, for want of Light and 
Air. And as the Defign of thefe 
‘Contrivances is only to: bring the 
rees five, or, at mott, fix, Weeks 
‘earlier, than they would naturally 


will be no Neceflity of making very 
Jarge Fires, or keeping the Covers 
‘too clofely over the Trees, 

| Inftead of Canvas for thefe Co- 
vers, oiled Papers may be ufed;which 
‘fhould be done in the manner di- 
‘rected for raifing of Melons, by pait- 
ing as many Sheets of Paper toge- 
ther, as will fit the Frames on which 
they are to be fix’d; and when the 
Pafte is dry, the Paper fhould be 
ffaften’d into the Frames, and then 
the Oil rubb’d over on the Outfide 
with a Brufh, which will foak thro’ 
the Paper ; and when the Paper is 
dry, the Covers may be ufed. This 
aper will laftvery well one Seafon, 


not be very great : wherefore thefe 
lare to be preferr’d to the Canvas, 
‘becaufe all Sorts of Plants willchrive 


‘come againit common Walls, there 


and the Expence of repairing it will. 
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much betterunder them, than they: 
will: under Canvas; or any other 
clofe Covering; which will not ad- 
mit the Light fo weil thro’ to the 
Plants. 

The Frames defign’d for either 
Canvas or Paper, may, be made 
much flighter than thofe for Glafs ;. 
becauferthete, being very light; will 
not require:much Strength to fup» 
portthem. And if thefe are well 
painted, and every Year, when their 
Ufe is over; carried into Shelter, 
they will lait along time ; for they 
will not be wanted abroad longer 
than four Months; wz. from. the 
End of February to the End of May ; 
for after this time the Fruit will not 
require any Covering, the Trees be- 
ing then full of Leaves; and the 
young Shoots will by. thattime have 
made fuch Progrefs, as to become a 
good Defence for the Fruit: bat 
thefe Covers fhould not be too fud- 
denly taken. away; but by degrees 
the Trees. fhould be enured: to the 
open Air ; otherwife the Change 
will be too. great, and may occafion 
moft of the Fruit to fall off, efpeci- 
ally if cold Nights fhould follow. 

By this Method Gentlemen may 
be fupplied with moft of the beft 
Kinds of Fruit, in the Northern Parts 
of England; where, without fome 
fuch Care, they can expect very lit- 
tle good Fruit in their Gardens. 
And as Coal is in great Plenty in 
thofe Places, the.Expence will be 
very little ; therefore [ am furprifed, 
that moft of the Gentlemen who 
live in the North, do not put this 
Method in Praftice. That there 
are fome few of thefe Walls built in 
the North, is well known; but then’ 
they are chiefly defign’d to produce 
a little early Freit, more for Curiofi- 
ty than any real Ufe: and-thefe 
Walls are, for the moft part, fo 3 
contriv’d, that four times the Fuel ig 

expended, . 


expended, as will be requifite when 
the Walls are built after the manner 
here directed : and where the Heat 
is not pretty equally diftributed thro’ 
every Part of the Wall, fome of the 
‘Treeswill have too much Heat,while 
others will have little Benefit from 
the Fires. f 

There are fomePerfons who build 
their Hot-walls in fuch a manner, as 
to have the greateft Heat under the 
Border, near to the Roots of their 
Trees, {uppofing there is a Neceflity 
of Heat to the Roots, as well as the 
Branches : but this is a great Miflake; 
for the Fires, fo fituated, muft great- 
ly injure the Roots of the Trees, by 
drying up the Moifture of the Earth, 
as alfo in fcorching the ténder Fi- 
bres of thofe Roots which lie near 
them. Therefore this Practice fhould 
not be continued ; for it is much 
the better Method to elevate the firft 
Flue nine Inches, or a Foot, above 
the Level of the Border, according 
asthe Ground is dry or wet, than to 
place it the leaft below - ground, 
which will only dry the Earth, and 
not warm the Air about the Trees, 
which is the only Ufe of artificial 
Heat: for itis very commonly pra- 
&tis’d to draw a Branch of aVine, or 
other Fruit-tree, into a Stove; which 
Branch will produce its Fruit as 
early as if the whole Tree had been 
forc’d: when, at the fame time, all 
the other Branches of the fameTree, 
which are expos’d to the open Air, 
will not be the leaft forwarded, tho’ 
they are all nourifh’d by the fame 
Root : which is a plain Proof, that 
there is no Neceflity of adding any 
Warmth to the Roots of Fruit-trees, 
to have their Fruit earlier or better 
ripen’d.. 

Ihave alfo heard of fome Walls 
which have been built for Forcing 
of Fruit, with one continued Chafm 

from their Bottoms to the Tops ; fo 


~ 
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that they have been like dovble 
Walls, with Places at icsuer san 
ftances to make the Fires : but thefe — 
can be of little Ufe ; for if theVents — 
are open at their ‘Tops to let out the 
Smoke, the Heat will alfo efcape 
with it; becaufe, if the Smoke be 
not led about three or four times in 
Flues, in order to warm the Bricks, — 
the Heat will pafs off at top, without — 
doing much Service tothe Trees. 
Where the Walls are planted with © 
the beft Kinds of Fruit, which are i 
defign’d to ripen them in Perfeétion$ — 
if the Autumns fhould prove cold, © 
or very wet, before the Fruit are © 
ripe, it will be proper to put the — 
Covers over the Trees: and if there © 
are fome flow Fires made to dry off — 
the Damps, it will be of great Ufe © 
to preventthe Fruit from growing © 
mouldy, and to haften their Ripen- ~ 
ing. But when this is practifed, the ~ 
Covers fhould be taken off whenever © 
the Weather will admit of it, that” 
the Fruit may enjoy the Benefit of © 
the free Air, without which they ‘ 
will be infipid or ill-tatted. hs 
Although in the former Direéti- © 
ons for forcing Trees, in order to_ 
have early Fruit, I have advifed,’ 
that fuch Trees fhould have one or ~ 
two Years Reft, in order to recover — 
Vigour ; yet that is not to be under= — 
ftood of thefe Trees, which are only — 
defign’d to be brought forward © 
enough to produce their Fruit in” 
Perfection : for, as the Fires are not | 
defign’d to be made till the Middle 
or End of February, the Trees will 
not be fo much weakened thereby ;be 
caufe theywill be enured to the open 
Air long before their Fruit is ripe, 
and will have time to ripen their — 
Shocts, and form their Buds, for the © 
next Year’s Bearing: therefore thefe ~ 
Trees may be thus forced everyYear, 
without doing them any Injury, pro- — 
vided the Trees are careful! yaaa q 
Qe 
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-_Fire-walls in their Gardens, 
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Tn Forcing of Fruit-trees, People 
generaJly hang up Thermometers 


under their Glaffes, for the better 


adjufting the Heat, and regulating 
the Fires. But when this is practi- 
fed, they fhould be hung where the 
Sun can never fhine on them ; for 
one Hour’s Sunfhine upon the Ball 
of the Thermometer, in the Spring 
of the Year, will fo much rarefy the 
Spirits, that they will rife to the 
Top of the Tube; when, at the 
fame time, the circumambient Air 
may not be much more than of a 
temperate Heat. But as the princi- 
pal Ufe of thefe Thermometers is 
to regulate the Fires, they are fel- 
dom of much Ufe in the Day-time ; 
becaufe, if there be only one Hour’s 
Sunfhine in the Day on the Glaffes, 
it will warm the Air fufficiently for 
the Production of European Fruits, 
without any additional Heat; where- 
fore there will rarely be any Occa- 
fion for continuing of the Fires in 
the Day: and if, by the Fires in the 
Night, the Air is warmed to the 
temperate Point mark’d on the 
Botanic ermometers, the Fruit 
will thrive better than in a greater 
eat, 

There are fome Perfons near Zon- 
don, who make it their Bufinefs to 
produce early Fruit to fupply the 
Markets; which they perform by 
the Heat of Dung only, having no 
3; The 


_ Method which thefe People follow, 


1s, to have good Quantity of new 


~ Dung laid in an Heap to warm (af- 


ter the fame manner as _ Is practifed 
for making of Hot-beds). When 
this Dung is in a proper Tempera- 
ture of Heat, they lay itclofe on the 
Back-fide of their Fruit-wall, about 


with a Fork, to prevent the Heat 
going off too foon; but it fhould 
not be trodden down too hard, left 
that fhould prevent its Heating. The 
Outfide of the Dung fhould be laid 
as {mooth as poffible, that the Wet 
may run off more eafily; and if 
there is a Covering of Thatch, as is 
{ometimes practis’d, it preferves the 
Dung from rotting too foon ; where- 
by the Heat is continued the longer. 
The time for laying this Dung to 
the Back of the Wall, is the fame as 
for making the Fires ; 7. ¢. about 
the Middle or End of January. The 
firft Parcel of Dung will continue 
warm about a Month or five Weeks; 
when there fhould be a Supply of 
new Dung prepared, and the aid 
taken quite away, or mixed up with 
this new Dung, to renew the Heat; . 
which, if it works kindly, will be 
fufficient to laft the Seafon. Thefe 
Walls are cover’d with Glafles or — 
Canvas, in the fame manner as the 
Fire-walls ; and the Trees muft be 
treated the fame way: but there mut 
be more Care taken to open the 
Glaffes againft thefe Walls, when- 
ever the Weather will permit ; other- 
wife the Steams of the Dung will 
occafion a great Dampnefs throug 
the Wall ; which, if pent in about 
the Trees, will be very pernicious 
to them, efpecially at the time they 
are in Flower. 
By this Method fome Gardeners 
have forced long Walls filled with 
old well-grown Fruit-trees, which 
have produced great Quantities of 
Fruit annually ; which has well an- 
fwer’d their Expence. But as, in 
many Parts of Ezgland, it will be 
very difficult to procure a fufficient 
Quantity of new Dung forthisPur- | 


pofe, the Fire-walls are moft ufeful, 
and leaft expenfive. fy oie 
Ihave feen in fome Places long 


Timber -fences eregied to forceF ruit- 3 | 


“trees 


four Feet thick at the Bottom, and 
floping to about ten Inches or 
a Foot thick at the Top. This 
Dung fhould be gently beat down 


: 
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‘trees, by laying new Dung againft 
*theBack-fide, in the fame manner as 
‘is pra€tis’d for the Walls; but thefe 
‘are ‘by no. means proper, becaufe the 
Steam of the Dung will eafily get 
through every little Crack or Joint 
‘of the Boards, to the great Prejudice 
of the ‘Frees : befides, thefe Boards 
will continue. very damp, fo long as 
vany Moifture remains in the Dung, 
-which»will alfo be. very injurious to 
‘them ;. and as thefe Boards willina 
few Years decay, fo thefe will be 
thesmoft.expenfive, if they are kept 
in Repair for fome Years, and will 
never an{wer the Defign fo well as 
Walls. 

‘WALL-FLOWER. ‘Vide Leu- 


-colum. 


WALNUT. | Vide Juglans. 
WALTHERIA. 
The CharaGers are ; 

It is a Plant. of the imalvaceous 
Tribe : the Empalement. of the-Flower 
as of one. Leaf, flightly cut at theBrim 
»intopeve Parts: the Flower 1s com- 
ipod of five . Leaves, which fpread 


open: inthe Centre is fituated the 
oval Pointal, attended: by five Stami-— 


sna, which coalefce.with the Style, fo 
as to form.one cylindrical Body: the 
LEmpalement inclofcs cue Seed-veffil, 
which opens in: twaValves, having 
one obtufe Seed. 
The Speczes are 5 
1. WALTHERIA “fokis . cordato- 


-ovatis ferratis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 


Waltheria» with oval :heart-fhaped 
Leaves fawed on their Edges, 

2. Wattueria foliis lanceolatis 
ferratis. Flor. Leyd. Waltheria with 


fpear-fhap’d Leaves fawed on their 


Edges. 

‘This Genus of Plants is idefcrib’d 
in the French Memoirs of the 4ca- 
demy of Sciences by Mont. D’ Ifaard, 
who has given it the Title of Afono- 
foermalthaa: from the Habit of the 
Plant being like /thea, but having 


a fingle Seed to each Flower, he} 
compounded this Name: but Dr. 


Linnaeus has altered it to this of Wa/- 
theria,in Honour to Auguftus Fre- 
deric Walther, Profeflor at Leipfics 
who is a curious Botanift, 

Both thefe Plants grow plentifully 
in moft-of the:Iflands in the Wef- 
Indies, from. whence I have receiv’d 


‘their Seeds, which have fucceeded 


very well; andthe Plants perfeét 
their Seeds annually, when they are 


-plac’d in the Tan-bed in the warm 


Stove. - 


They grow fhrubby, and rife to 
to the Height of -fix or eight Feet, — 
fending out Jong lateral-Branches, — 
which are garmith’d with foft woolly — 


‘Leaves, placed alternately. ‘The 


Flowers. are fmall, of a yellow Co- © 
‘Jour, and are many of them collect- — 


edinan Head. Thefe grow upon 


long Foot-ftaks, which arife from 
-the Wings of the Leaves? ‘The © 


Flowers.are of fhort Duration, and 
make but.an indifferentA ppearance ; 
fo the Plantsare feldom_ preferved, 
but in: Botanic Gardens, for the fake 
of Variety. ” 
‘TheferPlants are too tender. to 
live in the open Airin Exglazd, not 


~even. in the Summer-feafon ;.nor do 
_they thrive:well, unlefsithe Pots.are - 
-plung’d in the Hot-bed.of Tanners 


Bark: fo thatthe Seeds mutt be 


fown.on an Hot-bed,.and when the — 
- Plants are fitto tranfplant, they maft — 
be each planted into a feparatefmall — 
Pot, and plang’d into a frefh Hot- 
_bed ;,and. afterward treated in the 
fame manner, asother tender Plants — 
»of the fame Country. ‘The fecoad 


Year the Plants will-flower, and pro- 


duce: good Seeds ; but they may be 
- continued three or four Years, ifthe 
‘Plants are often fhifted, and*their 
Roots pared,:.to. keep them within 


Compafs ; for if the Plants are per- 


smitted.to, remain long undifturbed 


in 
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_-§n’ the Tan-bed, their Roots will run 
out through the Holes in the Bot- 


‘tom’ of the Pots, and extend toa 
‘great ‘Diftance in the Tan : and 
-when this happens, if their Roots are 
“torn, or cut off, the Plants feldom 
‘furvive it. When the Plants roet 
‘into theTan, they grow very luxuri- 
-ant, and cannot be kept within rea- 
‘fonable Compafs; but on theirRocts 
‘being difturb’d, their Branches ‘will 
‘Hatg, and their Leaves thrivel up, 
“and drop-off. Therefore, to keep 
ithefe Plants within Bounds, they 
ifhould be drawn up out of the Tan, 
‘at leaft once in three Weeks, during 
‘the Summer-Seafon ; andthe Plants 
“fhifted'out of the Pots once in two 
Months: with thisManagementthey 
tiay be continued feveral Years. 
WATER is one of the moft con- 
'fiderable' Requifites belonging to’a 
> Garden ; if a Garden be without it, 
it brings ‘a certain Mortality upon 
swhatfoever isplanted. ‘By Water- 
“dags the great Droughts in Sammer 
~are ‘allay’d, which would infallibly 
‘burn’ up moft Plants, had we not 


‘the Help of Water to qualify the 


-exceflive Heats ; befides, as to noble 
- Seats, the Beauty which’ Water will 


 “addto’them in making Jets d’ Eau, 
| Canals,and Cafcades : therefore they 


‘ate fome of the nobleft Ornaments 


- Sofa Garden. 


*WILDERNESSES, if rightly fi- 


_ $taated,artfully contrived, and judi- 


- cioufly planted, are very great Orna- 


“ments “to a finé Garden ; ‘butit is 
. ¥are’ to fee thefe fo weli executed in 


» Gardens as could be wifh’d, nor is 
it often they are judicioufly fituated: 
‘for'éither they are fo fituated as to 
‘hinder a diftant Profpect, or elfe are 
“not judicioufly planted: the latter 
‘of which is fearce ever to be found 
‘in any of our moft magnificent Gar- 
‘dens, very few of their Defigners 
ever ftudying the natural Growth of 
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‘Plarits; fo’as ‘to’place them in ‘fuck 
‘manner, that they ‘may not obftrué& 
the Sight from the feveral Parts of 
the Plantation which are prefented 
to theView : I fhall therefore briefly 
fet down what has occurred to me 
‘frdm' time to time, when I have con- 
fider'd thefe Parts of Gardens;where- 
by a Perfon will be capable to form 
an'Id¢a of the true Beauties, which 
ought always*to be ftudied in the 
‘Contrivance of Wiiderneéffes. 

1, Wildernefles fhonld always be 
proportion’d to the Extent of the 
Gardens in which they are made, 
that they may correfpond in Magni- 
tude with the other Parts of theGar- 
den ; ‘for it is very ridiculous to fee 
a large Wildernefs planted with tall 
Trees in a {mall Spot of Ground ; 
and, on the other hand, nothing can 
besmore abfurd, than to‘ fee little pal- 
trySquares orQuarters of W ildernefs- 
work, in amagnificent large Garden. 

z. Asto the Situation of Wilder- 
néffes, they fhou!d never be placéd 
too’ near the Habitation ; becaufe 
the ‘great Quantity of Moifture 


“which is perfpired from the Trees, 
‘will caufe a damp unwholfome ‘Air — 


about the Houfe, which is oftenof 


‘il ‘Confequence : nor fhould they 
be fituated fo as to obftruét any di- 


‘ftant Profpec& of the Country; whith 
fhould always be preferved where- 
‘ever it can’be obtained; there be- 
ing nothing fo agreeable to the 
Mind as‘an unconfined Profpe& of 
the adjacent Country. But where 
the Sight 1s confined within the Li- 
mits of theGarden from its Situation, 
then there is nothing fo agreea- 
ble to terminate the Profpeat, as a 
beautiful Scene of the various Kinds 
of Trees judicioufly planted; and 
if it is fo contrived, that the T’ermi- 
nation is planted circularly, with 
the Concave toward the Sight, it 
will have.a much better Effect, than 


if 


ye’ 
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if it end in trait Lines or Angles, 
which are never fo agreeable to the 
Mind. 

3. The Plants fhould, always be 
adapted to the Size of the Plantation; 
for ’tis very abfurd to fee tall Trees 
planted in {mall Squares of a litile 
Garden; and fo likewife, if in large 
Defigns are planted nothing but 
{mall Shrubs, it will have a mean 
Appearance. It fhould alfo be ob- 
ferved, never to plant Ever-greens 
among ft deciduous Trees ; unlefs it 
be toward the Front or Borders of 
the Plantation chiefly in Sight ; be- 
caufe thefe afford a continual Plea- 
fure both inSummer and Winter, 
when in the latter Seafon the deci- 
duous Trees do not appear fo agree- 
able : therefore, if the Borders of 
W ldernefs-quarters are fkirted with 
Ever-green, they will have a good 
Effect. « 

4. The Walks muft alfo be pro- 
portion’d to the Size of the Ground, 
and not make large Walks in a 
{mall Waildernefs (nor too. many 
Walks, though fmaller), whereby 


the greateft Part of the Ground is 


employ’d in Walks: nor fhould the 
grand Walks of a large Wildernefs 
be too fmal!l, both of which are 
equally faulty. Thefe Walks fhould 
not be enter’d immediately from 
thofe of the Pleafure-garden; but 
rather be led into by a {mall private 
Walk, which will render it more en- 
tertaining : or if the large Walk be 
turned in Form of a Serpent, fo as 
not to fhew its whole Extent, the 
Mind will be better pleas’d, than if 
the Whole were open to the Vew. 
The ufual Method of contriving 


Wilderneffes is, to divide the whole 
_Compafs of Ground, either into 


Squares, Angles, Circles, or other 
Figures, making the Walks corre- 
fpondent to them ; planting theSides 
of the Walks with Hedges of Lime, 


. 


Elm, Hornbeam, €’¢. and the Quars 
ters within are planted with various © 
Kinds of Trees promifcuoufly with- — 
out Order. But this can by no means 
be efteemed a judicious Method ; be~ 
caufe hereby there will bea great 
Expencein keeping the Hedges of a 
large Wildernefs in good Order, 
which, inftead of being beautiful, 
are rather the reverfe; for as thefe 
Parts of a Garden fhould, in a great 
meafure, be defign’d from Nature, 
fo whatever has the ftiff Appearance 
of Art does by no means correfpond — 
therewith. Befides, thefe Hedges . 
are generally trained up fo high, as — 
to obftrudé the Sight from the Trees — 
inthe Quarters, which ought never — 
to be done. ’ 
In the next place, the Walks are — 
commonly made to interfeét each — 
other in Angles; which alfo thews ~ 
too formal and trite for fuch Plan- 
tations, and are by no means com- © 
parable to fuch Walks as have the — 
Appearance of Meanders or Laby- — 
rinths, where the Eye cannot difco- — 
ver more than twenty or thirtyYards — 
in Length; and the more thefe * 
Walks are turn’d, the greater Plea~ ~ 
fure they will afford. Thefe fhould . 
now-and-then lead into an open cire © 
lar Piece of Grafs ; in the Centre of 
which may be plac’d either an Ove-— 
lifk, Statue, or Fountain; and if in 
the middle Part of the Wilderneffes 
there be contrived a large Opening, 
in the Centre of which may be erect- 
ed aDome or Banqueting-houfe, fur-~ 
rounded with a green Plot of Grafs,” 
it will be a confiderable Addition to — 
the Beauty of the Place. 
From the Sides of the Walks and | 
Openings, the Trees fhould rife 
gradually one above another: to the 
Middle of theQuarters, where fhould ~ 
always be planted the Jargeft-grow- © 
ing Trees, fo that the Heads of aif” 
the Trees will appear to the bie: a 
lie . pug 
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but their Stems will be hid from 
Sight, which will havea vaitly dif- 
ferent Effet from the common Me- 
thod, where the Trees are planted 
large and {mall without any Order ; 
fo that many times the largeft are 
next the Sight, and fmall ones behind 
them, juft according as it happens ; 
in which manner.the fmall ones, be- 
ing overhung and fhaded, feldom 
thrive well. 

But in order to plant a Wildernefs 
with Judgment, the ufual Growth 
of all the different Sorts of Trees 
fhould be well confider’d, that each 
may be placed according to the Mag- 
nitude to which they generally 
grow; otherwife, if they are at firit 
planted one above another, as before 
direéted, they will not continue to 
grow in this Order many Years; for 
pome Sorts will greatly outgrow the 
Others, and thereby render the Plan- 
jation lefs beautiful ; but when they 
are placed according to their ufual 
nanner of growing, they will always 
tontinue nearly in the fame Order, 
vhich renders them very entertain- 
ng to the Sight. , 
 Thefe Trees fhould alfo be allow- 
d a proportionable Diftance, ac- 
cording to their Growth, and not 
e crouded fo clofe as is commonly 
iractifed, whereby there are four 
ames the Number of Trees planted 
which need be : and this clofe Plant- 
ig caufes them to afpire to a great 
eight ; but then they want. the 
able Diffufion of Branches, which 
vaftly more agreeable to the Sight, 
ana Parcel of thin, taper Stems, 
th fearcely any Heads, as is 
often the Cafe in fome of the 
-geft Gardens in Exg/and, where, 
itead of looking ata noble Parabola 
Trees, with their {fpreading glo- 
ilar’ Heads, a Parcel of naked 
rms prefent themfelves to View : 
id where the T’rees are thus croud- 
ov. Ill. 
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ed, they never thrive half fo well» 
nor will they continue half fo long, 
as thofe which are allowed a proper 
Diftance; for their Roots, running 
and interfering with each other, 
draw the Nourifhment away fafter 
than the Ground cn fupply them; 
which caufes their Leaves to be 
{mall, and, in dry Seafons, to de- 
cay, and fall off, long before their 
ufual time ; and thereby renders the 
Plantation lefs agrecable. 

In the Diftribution of thefe Plan- 
tations, in thofe Parts which are 
planted with deciduous Trees, may 
be planted next the Walks and 
Openings, Rofes, Honeyfuckles, 
Spirza Frutex, and other Kinds of 
low-flowering Shrubs, which may 
be always kept very dwarf, and may 
be planted pretty clofe together ; 
and at the Foot of them, near the 
Sides of the Walks, may be planted 
Primrofes, Violets, Daffodils, and 
many other Sorts of Wood-flowers ; 
notin a ftrait Line, but rather to ap- 
pear accidental, as in a natural 
Wood. Behind the firft Row of 
Shrubs fhould be planted Syringas, 
Cycifus’s, Althea Frutex, Mezere- 
ons, and other flowering Shrubs of 
a middle Growth; which may be 
back’d with Laburnums, Lilacs, 
Gelder-rofes, and other flowering 
Shrubs of large Growth: thefe may 
be back’d with many other Sorts of 
Trees, rifing gradually to the Mid-— 
dle of the Quarters, from whence 
they fhould always flope down every 
Way to the Walks. 

By this Diftribution you will have 
the Pleafure of the flowering Shrubs 
near the Sight, whereby you will be | 
regaled with their Scent, as you pafs 


through the Walks ; which is feldom 


obferved by thofe who plant Wilder- 
dernefles'; for nothing is more com- 
mon than to fee Rofes, Honey- 
fuckles, and other {mall flowcring 

5D Shrubs, 
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Shrubs, placed in the Middle of 
large Quarters, under the Dropping 
and Shade of large Trees, where 
they feldom thrive; and if they do, 

the Pleafure of them is loft, becaufe 
they are fecluded from the Sight. If 
thefe Quarters are flightly dug every 
Winter, it will keep the Ground 
clean from noxious Weeds, and be 
a great Benefit to the Trees. And 
the Expence of doing this, where 
Labour is cheap, cannot be very 
confiderable, unlefs in very great 
Plantations. 

But, befide thefe grand Walks and 

penings (which fhould always be 
Jaid with Turf, and kept well mow- 
ed), there fhould be fome fmaller 
Serpentine-walks through the Mid- 
die of the Quarters, where Perfons 
aay retire for Privacy. There need 
be nothing but the Ground of the 
Place made level, and kept hoed, to 
clear it from Weeds, which will be 
no great Trouble to do with a Durch 
Hoe ; which is broad, and will make 
great Riddance; and then rake them 
over to make them handfome. Thefe 
Walks need not be very broad; but 
fhould be turned in fuch a manner, 
as not to deviate far from the Mid- 
dle of the Quarter ; becaufe there the 
Trees being largeit, will afford the 
ampleft Shade, fix or feven Feet will 
be a fuficient Width for thefe Walks, 
in large Quarters ; but in {mall ones, 
four Feet is full enough. By the 
Sides of thefe private Walks may al- 
fo be fcattered fome Wood-flowers 
and Plants, which, if artfully plant- 
ed, will have a very good Effect. 

In the general Defign for thefe 
Wildernefies, it fhould not be ftudied 
to make the fevera! Parts correfpond- 
ent; for that is fo formal and fi:ff, 
as to be now quite rejected: the 
greater ‘Diverfity there is in the Dif-" 
tribution of thefe Parts, the more 
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Pleafure they will afford: and fince, 
according to this Method of Defign- 
ing and Planting, the different Parts 
never prefent themfelves to the fame 
Views, itis no matter how different 
they are varied afunder; that Part 
of them which is moft in View from 
the Houfe, or other Parts of the 
Garden, may be planted with Ever- 
greens; but the other Parts may be 
planted with deciduous Trees in the 
foregoing manner. 

The Part planted with Evergreens 
may be difpofed in the following 
manner; vz. in the firft Line, next 
the great Walks, may be placed Lau- 
rus-tinus, Boxes, Spurge-laurel, Ju-— 
niper, Savin, and other dwarf Ever- 
greens. Behind thefe may be placed 
Laurels, Hollies, Arbutus’s, and 
other Ever- greens of a_ larger 
Growth. Next to thefe may be pla- 
ced Alaternus’s, Phyllirea’s, Yews, 
Cypreffles, Virginian Cedars, and. 
other Trees of the fame Growth; 
behind- thefe may be planted Nor- 
way and Silver Firs, the True Pine, 
and other Sorts of the like Growth 5 
and in the Middle fhould be planted 
Scotch Pines, Pinafter, and other of © 
of the largeft-growing Evergreens, 

which will afford a moft delightful — 
Profpect, if the different Shades of 
their Greens are curioufly intermix- 
ed. And in order to render the Va- — 
riety greater, there may be many 
Kinds of hardy Ever-greens obtain’d 
from the North Parts of America zr 
as there are already fome in England, 
which are very fit for this Purpofe, 
and are mention’d in different Parts: 
of this Book. 

This manner of feparating the 
Ever-greens from the deciduous — 
Trees will not only make a much © 
better Appearance, but alfo caufe 4 
them to thrive far beyond what they 
ufually do when intermix’d; there- — 

fore. : 
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fore I fhould never advife any Per- 
fon to plant them promifcuoufly to- 
gether. 
By what I have faid concerning 
the Planting of the Trees in Rows, 
’ one behind another, according to 
their different Growths, I would not 
have it underftood, that [ mean 
the placing them in firait Lines, 
which is too ftiff and formal for thefe 
Plantations: a!l that is intended is, to 
place the front Rows of Trees on 
each Side the Walks, at an equal 
Diftance from the Side of the Walks; 
fo that the Lines of Trecs (efpetialiy 
the three firft) will turn in the fame 
manner as the Walks. ‘Thofe be- 
hind may be placed after the fame 
manner, provided Care be taken to 
allow each {ufficient room to grow, 
and that there may appear no uneven 
Gaps in the Diftance of their Heads; 
but that they may all rife gradually, 
fo as to form an handfome Slope. 

In fmali Gardens, where there is 
not room for thefe magnificent Wil- 
dernefies, there may be fome rifing 
Clumps of Ever-greens, fo defigned 
as to make the Ground appear mach 
larger than it is in Reality; and if 
in thefe there are fome Serpentine- 
walks well contriv’d, it will greatly 
improve the Places, and deceive 
thofe who are unacquainted with the 
Ground, as to its Size. Thefe 
Clumps or little Quarters of Ever- 
greens fhould be placed juft beyond 
the plain Opening of Grafs before 
the Houfe, where the Eye will. be 
carried from the plain Surface of 
Grafs, to the regular Slope of Ever- 
reens, to the great Pleafure of the 
eholder ; but if there is a diftant 
rofpeét of the adjacent Country 
rom the Houfe, then this fhould not 
e obftracted, but rather a larger 
pening allowed for the View, 
ounded on each Side with thefe 
iing Clumps, which may be ex- 
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tended to half the Compafs of the 
Ground : and on the back Part from 
the Sight, may be planted the feve- 
ral Kinds of flowering Shrubs, ac- 
cording to their different Growths, 
which will ftill add to the Variety. 
Thefe fmall Quarters fhou'd not be 
furrounded with Hedges, for the 
Reafons before given for the larger 
Plantations ; nor fhould they be cut 
into Angles, or any other ftudied 
Figures, but be defigned rather in a 
rural manner; which is always pre- 
ferable to the other, for thefe Kinds 
of Plantations. 

In Wilderneffes there is but little 
Trouble or Expence after their firtt 
planting, which is an Addition to 
their Value: the only Labour re- 
quired, is to mow and roll the large 
Grafs-walks, and to keep the other 
Ground-waiks free from Weeds. 
And in the Quarters, if the Weeds 
are hoed down two or three times in 
a Summer, it will fill add to their 
Neatnefs. The Trees fhould alfo be 
pruned to cut out all dead Wood, or 
irregular Branches, where they crofs 
each other, and juit to preferve them 
within due Bounds; and, as was 
before obferv’d, if the Ground be 
flightly dug between the Trees, it 
will greatly promote their Vigour. 
This being the whole Labour of a 
Wildernefs, ’tis no Wonder they are. 
fo generally eft¢em’d, efpecially 
when we confider the Pleafure they 
afford. 

SWEET WILLIAMS. 
Caryophyllus Barbatus. 

WILLOW. Vide Salix. 

WILLOW, the French, 
Epilobium. 

WINE. 

Having given DireGtions for plant- 
ing and managing of Vineyards in 
England, under the Article Viszs ; it 
will be neceflary under this Article, 
to give fome Dire€tions for the 

5D% making 
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Making of Wines; in doing of 
Which, | fhall briefly infert what has 
been found the moft beneficial Me- 
thod, of any yet practifed in this 
Country : for as our Climate wants 
the Affiftance of the Sun, to ripen 
the Grapes properly for this Pur- 
pofe; fo the Prattice of the Vigne- 
rons abroad will be found very defi- 
cient in Englond; tho’ there are 
many things pradtifed by thofe of 
France, which are very worthy of the 


Notice of thofe who are defirous to - 


make Wine in England. 

I have before mention’d, that 
young Vines never produce fo good 
Wine as thofe which are twenty or 
thirty Years old; fo that it cannot 
be expected, that thofe Vineyards 
which are fo young, as thofe which 
have been planted lately in Exgland, 
fhould produce fo good Wine, as 
they might do when grown to a 
greater Age; and efpecially thofe 
which have been planted upon rich 
Garden ground near Lozdon, where 
they have generally been fituated on 
a flat level Ground, and frequently 
in low moift Land. Under thefe 
Difadvantages, together with a Want 
of Skill, not only in the Planting and 
Management of the Vines, but alfo 
in the Method of making the Wine; 
in which laft, mof of thofe who 
have attempted to make Wine in 
England, have been extremely ig- 
norant ; therefore, from their Suc- 
cefs, there cannot be any tolerable 
Judgment formed of the Praética- 
bility of this Scheme. Indeed, the 
Seafons of Jate have not been very 
favourable to this Projet; but one 
or two cold Years fhould not difcou- 
rage People from attempting this ; 
fince it is often the Cafe in thofe 
Countries where the Wines of high- 
eit Price are made: for the Summers 
there are often coldand moiit; {fo that 
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the Grapes do not arrive to a proper 
Maturity: in which Cafe the Vigne- 
rons haye recourfe to Art, to affift and 
help their Vines, in the time of their 
Vintage; and it has been chiefly 
owing to the Want of this Skill, that 
the Wines made in England have 
failed. 

In thofe Countries where there 
is not Heat enough to ripen the 
Grapes perfectly well, or in bad 
Seafons, when the Grapes do not 
come to Maturity, the Juice is 
always watry and poor, therefore 
greatly difpos’d to Fermentation ; 
and where there is not Art ufed to 
ftop the Fermentation at a proper 
time, the Wine will turn eager ; af- 
ter which it is impoffible to retrieve 
it, fo as to render it good: altho’ 
by mixing and brewing of this weak 
eager Wine with fome of the ftrong 
foreign Wines, there may be a Li- 
quoy compounded for Sale, yet this 
can never be fo pure, or wholfome,. 
as a Wine which is made without 
fuch Art: yet that this has been 
practis’d by fome of the Dealers in 
Wine, has been pofitively afirmed 
by the Perfons who have fold them 
the Englifh Juice ; fo that, in fome 
Years, there has been a great Quan- 
tity of the Juice of Engli/b Grapes 
fold, which has been ufed in the 
brewing and mixing of Wine for 
Sale, by thofe who have Art enough > 
to render it palatable. ‘Therefore, 
if the Produce of the Exg/i// Vine-. 
yards can, by being help’d with the 
Wines of other Countries,be render’d | 
drinkable ; if a Method can be found 
to anfwer this, by properly manage 
ing the Engl Juice, at the time of 
making the Wine; fo as to add 
Strength to it, and prevent its turn- 
ing eager by Fermentation; this 
Wine will be much better for keep-_ 
ing, and a wholfomer Liquor for 
drinking, 


drinking, than any which is fo mix- 
ed, and compounded ; therefore it is 
worthy of the Attention of every 
Perfon, who is defirous of Succefs in 
he Propagation and Improvement 
of Engli/> Vineyards. ie 
The firft thing to be obferv’d in 
the making of Wine in England (af- 
ter the Grapes are as ripe as the Sea- 
fon will admit) is that of gathering 
the Grapes in the middle of the Day, 
and in dry Weather, that they may 
have no external. Moifture on them ; 
_ as alfo to be careful not to mix un- 
ripe Grapes with thofe which are 


ripe ; fo that it will be the beft Me- 


thod, to gather only fuch as are the 
ripeft firit, and make good Wine of 
thefe, leaving thofe which are lefs 
ripe for another Gathering, which 
thay make a Wine of lefs Value; ra- 
ther than by endeavouring to increafe 
the Quantity, by mixing the Whole 
together, and thereby render the 
Quality of it lefs delicate: and then 
the Grapes fhould be pick’d off the 
Stalks; in the doing of which, all 
unripe Grapes, or fuch as are rotten, 
fhould be rejected ; putting only fuch 
into the Vat, as are found and ripe. 
When the Juice is prefs’d out, be- 
fore any Fermentation is begun, Part 
of the Juice fhould be put into one 
or two large Coppers (in proportion 
to the Quantity of Wine intended to 
be made) ; and this Juice fhould be 
boiled until it is brought to the Con- 
filtence of Honey: and this fhould 
be added to the fermenting Juice 
left in the Vat; which will prevent 
it from fermenting too ftrongly, fo 
as to turn eager ; and will give fuch 
a Body to the Wine, as to render it 
fit for keeping, and make it a plea- 
fant wholfome Liquor; for by this 
boiling of the Juice before Fermen- 
tation, the Water only is evapora- 
ted, and the Spirit is preferv’d; fo 
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that by diminifhing the Quantity, 
the Quality of the Wine is greatly 
improv’d: this has been prattifed by 
an ingenious Perfon, who made the 
beft Wine from the Juice of Exglif 
Grapes, without any other Art or 
Mixture, than has been done by any 
other Perfon: in his firit Trial he 
boiled all the Juice, but not to the 
Confiftence before-mention’d, only 
for a fhort time to evaporate Part of 
the Water; but in this he did not 
fucceed fo well, as in the former 
way, the Juice not fermenting fo 
well: however, that might be ow- 
ing to the want of Heatin the Room, 
where the Wine was making; for if 
the Weather proves cold at the time 
of Vintage, there fhould be Stoves 
contriv'd to warm the Air of the 
Room; which will be of great Ufe 


‘In promoting the Fermentation .of 


the Wine. i 

In proportion to the Goodnefs of 
the Grapes, the Juice fhould be more 
or lefs boiled ; as alfo, according as 
the Wine may be defired more or lefs 
ftrong; for by boiling it to evapo- 
rate a greater Quantity of the Wa- 
ter, the remaiaing Juice will be the 
ftronger and richer ; as we find by 
the rich Wines of Greece ; as alfo the 
Malmfey, and other rich {weet 


Wines, which are all boiled before 


Fermentation; and thefe boiled 
Wines rarely everalter; fo that the 
longer they are kept, the better they 
grow : and as this is the Practice of 
thofe Countries where there is fuffi- 
cient Heat for ripening of the Grapes, 
fo in thofe Countries where there is 
a Want of Sun, there is a greater 
Neceflity for making ufe of this 
Help ; and every Perfon of tolerable 
Judgment will, by a few Trials, be 
enabled to know, to a Certainty, 
the Length of Time which will be 


proper to boil the Juice, fo as 
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to render the Wine 
good, 

If at the time when the Wine is 
fermenting, the Weather fhould prove 
cold, it wiil be necefiary to exclude 
the outer Air from the Room; and 
alfo to make gentle Fires to pre- 
vent the cold Air from ftopping the 
Fermentation, which is the Praétice 
of the Vignerons upon the Rhine ; 
whofe Praétice we fhould imitate, 
fince their Climate approaches the 
neareft to ours, of any Wine Coun- 
try. 

But when the Wines have proper- 
ly fermented, it requires Skill to 
know how to ftop the Fermenta- 
tion; for the Exgli/s Wines do fre- 
quently ferment too much, whereby 
they become acid and poor : indeed 
by this Method of boiiing a third 
Part of the Juice to the Confiftence 
before-mention’d, this 1s generally 
prevented. But if there fhould be 
any Danger of their fermenting too 
violently, it may not be improper 
to add a fmall Quantity of highly 
rectified Spirits, drawn from the Lees 
of the Wine, which is generally 
‘practifed by the moft fkilful Vigze- 
rons abroad. 

The Method of judging when 
‘Wine has fermented its proper time, 
is chiefly by the Tafte; but it de- 
pends in a great meafure on the Per- 
fon who directs this Affair having a 
good Palate, to know when the 
Wine is in Perfection ; for in hot dry 
~ Years it will require a much greater 
Fermentation, and to be continued 
longer, than in moift cool Seafons ; 
and fome particular Sorts of Grapes 
will take a ‘longer time to ferment 
than others ; fo that it is by no means 
advifeable to mix different Sorts of 


perfecily 


Grapes together in the Prefs, becaufe ° 


there are not any two Sorts but will 

require a different Degree of Fer- 

mentation; which will. occafion 
6 
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the Wine to be always on the 
Fret. 

When the greateft Fermentation is 
over, the Wine fhould be drawn off 
into frefh Cafks, which mutt be fill- 
ed within a very little of the Top; 
but the Bung-hole fhould be left 
open three Weeks, or a Month, to 
give Vent to the generated Air ; 
and as the Wine fubfides in the 
Cafks, fo they fhould be carefully 
refilled with Wine of the fame Sort 
from a Store-cask, which fhould be 
provided for that Purpofe; but this 
muft be done with much Care, left 
by haftily refilling the Casks, the 
Scum which is naturally’ produc’d 
upon, all new Wines, fhould be 
broken thereby, which will mix with 
the Wine, and foul-it, caufing it 
to take an ill Tafte; therefore it 
would be proper to have a Funnel, 
which fhould have a Plate at the 
{mall End, bored full of little Holes, 
like the Noffel of a Water-pot, that 
the Wine may pafs through in {malt 
Drops, which will prevent its break- 
ing of the Scum. 

After the Wine has remained in 
this State a Month or fix Weeks, it 
will be necefiary to ftop up the Bung- 
hole, left by expofing it too much to 
the Air, the Wine fhould grow fat, 
and lofe much of its Spirit and 
Strength; but it muft not be quite 
ftopped up, but rather fhould have 
a Pewter or Tin-tube, of about 


half an Inch Bore, and two Feet 


long, placed in the Middle of the 
Bung-hole. 


by the Fermentation of the Wine, 
pafs off, becaufe this, being of a ran- 
cid Nature, would fpoil the Wine, 
if it were pent up in the Cafk ; and 
in this Tube there may always re- 
main fome Wine, to keep the Cask 
full, as the Wine fhall fubfide ; and, 
as it fhall be neceflary, the Wine & 

ine 


The Ufe of this Tube ~ 
is to let the Air, which is generated 


t 


the Tube may be eafily replertifhed. 
For want of rightly underftanding 
this Affair, a great Quantity of the 
choiceft Wines of Jta/y, and other 
Countries, have been loft. A great 
Complaint of this Misfortune [I re- 
ceived from a very curious Gentle- 
man in /ta/y, who fays; “ Such is 
“* the Nature of this Country Wines 
**in general (nor are the choicett 
“‘ Chianti’s excepted), that dt two 
** Seafons of the Year, viz. the Be- 
** ginning of Func and September, the 
“ firft when the Grapes are in Flow- 
** er, and the other when they begin 
** to ripen, fome of the beft Wines 
*‘ are apt to change (efpecially at 
“the latter Seafon) ; not that they 
| “turn eager, but take a molt un- 
** pleafant Tafte, like that of a rot- 
» ** ten Vine-leaf, which renders them 
| “not only unfit for drinking, but 
** alfo to make Vinegar of; and is 
| © called the Settembrine. And what 
“is moft ftrange is, that one Cask, 
| © drawn out of the fame Vat, fhall 
“be infeéted, and another remain 
** perfectly good, and yet both have 
“ been kept in the fame Cellar. - 

: ** As this Change happens not to 
| “ Wine in Flasks (though that will 
| “ turn eager), I am apt to attribute 
© it to fome Fault in refilling the 


| “ Cask, which muft always be kept . 


| “full; which, either by letting 
| * alone too long, till the Decreafe 
_ be too great, and the Scum there 
“‘ naturally is‘on all Wines thereby 
| “ being too much dilated, is fubject 
_ “to break ; or elfe, being broken 
“ by refilling the Cask, gives it that 
“vile Tafte. But againft this there 
| is a very ftrong Objection; 2. e. 
“that this Defect feizes the Wine 
** only at a particular Seafon; wiz. 
| “© September; over which if it gets, 
«it will keep good many Years. So 
** that the Cafe is worthy the In- 
|“ quiry of Naturaiifts, fince it is 


* evident, that moft Wines are more 
“Sor lefs affected with this Diftem- 
“per, during the firft Year after 
‘* making.” 1 

Upon receiving this Information 
from Italy, I confulted the Reverend 
Dr. Hales of Teddington, who was 
then making many Experiments on 
fermenting Liquors; and received 
from him the following curious So- 
lution of the Caufe of this Change 
in Wine, which I fent over to my 
Friend in Jtaly, who has tried the 
Experiment ; and it has accordingly 
anfwered his Expectation, in pre- 
ferving the Wine, which was thus 
managed, perfectly good: he has 
alfo communicated the Experiment 
to feveral Vignerons in different 
Parts of ita/y, who are repeating the 
fame: which take in Dr. Hales’s 
Words. 

“< From many Experiments which 
“I made the laft Summer, I find 
“ that all fermented Liquors do ge- 
““nerate Air in large Quantities, 
“‘ during the time of their Fermen- | 


** tation; for, from an Experiment 


** made on twelve Cubic Inches of 
** Malaga Raifins, put into eighteen 
“Cubic Inches of Water the Be- 
“ginning of March, there were 
“411 Cubic Inches of Air gene- 
“rated by the Middle of Aprils 
** but afterwards, when the Fermen- 
“tation was over, it reforbed a 
* great Quantity of this Air. And 
“from forty-two Cubic Inches of 
‘* Ale from the Tun (which had 
“* fermented thirty-four Hours be- 
“ fore it was put into the Bolt- head} 
“had generated 639 Cubic Inches 
“‘of Air, from the Beginning of 
“* March to the Middle of Fane, af- 
“ter which it reforbed thirty-two 
“* Cubic Inches of Air: from whence 
“it is plain, that fermented Liquors 
“‘ do generate Air, during the time 
‘“ of their Fermentation; but after- 
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““waras they are in an imbibing 
** State, which may, perhaps, ac- 
** count for the Alteration of the 
“nice Jtelian Wines; for Wine, 
“ during | the firft Year after making. 
** continues fermenting more or le{s, 
** during which time a great Quan- 
** tity of Air is generated, until the 
“* Cold in September put a Stop to 
“it ; after which it is in an imbibe- 
“ing State. For the Air thus ge- 
“‘ nerated is of a rancid Nature (as 
“* the Grotto del Cano), and wiil kill 
‘a living Animal, if put into it. So 
*« that if, during the Fermentation 
*< of the Wine, there are two Quarts 
“ of this rancid Air generated, which 
“‘is clofely pent up in the upper 
« Part of the Veffel, when the Cold 
“‘ fhould itop the Fermentation, the 
*‘ Wine, by abforbing this Air, be- 
** comes foul, and acquires this ran- 
*‘cid Tafte; to prevent which, I 
““ would propofe the following Ex- 
‘* periment ; 

** Suppofe the Vef- 
“fel A filled with 
“* Wine; in the Bung- 
“hole of this Veflel 
*““b, I would have a 
** Glafs Tube of two 
«* Feet long, and about two Inches 
“‘ Bore, fixed with a Pewter Socket 
““ clofely cemented, fo as that there 
“‘ may be no Vacuities on the Sides; 
“‘ and into this Tube fhould be an- 
*‘ other, of about half an Inch Bare, 
“‘clofely fixed; the lower Tube 
“<¢ thould always be kept about half 
“full of Wine, up to X, which 
“will fupply the Veflel, as the 
«« Wine therein fhall fabfide, fo that 
“‘ there will be no room left in the 
‘upper Part of the Veffel to con- 
“tain generated Air, which will 
** pafs of through the upper {mall 
“Tube, which muft be always left 
“open for-this Purpofe; and the 
* Tube-being {mall, there will be 


** no Danger of letting in too mice 
“« Air ta the Wine. 


«- As the Wine in the lower Tube 


“ fhall fubfide, it may be re-filled by 
‘* introducing a flender Funnel thro’ 
“the fmall "Tube, down to the 
“‘Scum upon the Surface of the 
“* Wine in the larger Tube, fo as to 
** prevent its being broken by the 
“ Wine falling too violently upon it. 
“ This Experiment being tried with 
‘* Glafs Tubes, will give an Oppor- 
‘* tunity to obferve what Impreflion 
“ the different States of the Air have 


~“ upon the Wine, by its rifing or 


‘‘ falling in the Tubes; and if it 
“‘fucceeds, it may be afterwards 
“done by wooden or metal Tubes, 
“* which will not be in Danger of 
“ breaking.” 

This curious Experiment, having 
fucceeded where-ever it has yet been 
tried, will be of great Service in the 
Management of Wines, there being 
many ufeful Hints to be taken from 
it, particularly with regard to fer- 
menting Wines; for fince we find, 
that Wines too long fermented (efpe- 
cially thofe which are produced in 
coo! Countries) do feldom keep well; 


fo, by letting them ftand ina cool — 


Place, the Fermentation. will be 
checked, which will render the Wine 
foul, and fubject to turn eager: there- 
fore great care fhould be taken to 


keep the Wine in an equal Tempera-. 


ture of Air; which may be known 
by hanging a Thermometer in the 
Vault. 

But after the Wine has paffed its 
Fermentation in the Vat, and is 


drawn off into the Casks, it will re- - 
quire fomething to feed upon; fo. 


that you fhould always preferve a 
few Bunches of the beft Grapes, 
which may be hung up in a Room. 
for that Purpafe, until there be Oc- 
cafion for them, when they fhould 
be picked off the Stalks, and two or 

three 


Wo 
three good Handfuls put into each 
Cask, according to their feveral 
Sizes: for want of this, many times 
People make ufe of other things, 
which are by no means fo proper for 
this Purpofe. 

When the Wine has.remained one 

Year upon the Lees, it is commonly 
drawn off into other Veffels; but 
when this isdone, it may not be im- 
proper to add a Quantity of dried 
Grapes, or Raifins of the Sun, fufh- 
cient for the Wine to feed upon; 
but great Care muft be had, that the 
Quantity is not fo great, as to raife 
a new Fermentation in the Wine, 
~ which will endanger its turning acid. 
About fix or feven Pounds of thefe, 
clean picked from Stalks, will be 
_ fufficient for one Hogfhead of Wine, 
_ and more may be prejudicial. 
As the Wine will fubfide in the 
_ Vefiels during its Continuance there- 
in; fo it is the ufual Method, to 
_ re-fill the Veffels from time to time 
_ with fome Wine, as néarly like the 
_ Sort as poffible ; for if it is of a dif- 
_ ferent Nature from that in the Vef- 
| fels, or much newer, it will often 
_ excite a Fermentation, which will 
_ prove hurtful to the Wive: therefore, 
_ when there is wanting a Supply of 
| proper Wine, it will be a good Me- 
_thod to fill up the Veffel with fmall 
Pebbles cleanly wafhed, which is 
what I have known prattifed with 
| Succefs 

WOODS and Groves are the 
greateit Ornaments to a Country- 
feat; therefore every Seat is greatly 
defective without them ; Wood and 
Water being abfolutely neceffary to 
render a Place agreeable and plea- 
fant, Where there are Woods al- 
ready grown to a large Size, fo fitua- 
ted as to be taken into the Garden, 
or fo nearly adjoining, as that an 
-eafy Communication may be made 


from the Garden to the Wood ; they 


wo 

may be fo contrived by cutting @ 
winding Walks thro’ them, as to 
render them the moft delightful and 
pleafant Parts of a Seat (efpeciallyin 
the Heat of Summer), when thofe 
Walks afford a goodly Shade from 
the fcorching Heat of the Sun. 

As I have already treated of the 
Ufe and Beauty of Wilderneffes, and 
have given DireCtions for the making 
and planting of them; I fhall not 
inlarge much upon that Head in this 
Place: therefore I fhall only give 
fome fhort Inftru@tions for the cut- 
ting and making .of thefe Wood- 
walks in thofe Places where Perfons 
are fo happy as to have any grown 
Woods, {fo fituated as to be near the 
Habitation, and are either taken in- 
to the Garden, or Walks made from 
the Houfe.or Garden, leading tq 
them ; as alfo how to plant and de- 
corate the Sides of thefe Walks with 
Shrubs and Flowers, fo.as to render 
them agreeable and pleafant. — 

Where Perfons have the Conve- 
nience of grown Woods near the 
Habitation, fo as that there may 
be an eafy Communication from 
one to the other, there will be 
little Occafion for Wilderneffes* 
in the Garden; fince the natural 
Woods may be fo contriv’d, as to, 
render them much _pleafanter than 
any new Plantation can poffibly ar- _ 
rive to within the Compafs of twenty 
Years, where the Trees make the 
greateft Progrefs in their Growth ; 
and in fuch Places where their 
Growth is flow, there cannot be ex- 
pected Shade equal to the grown 
Woods, in double that Number of 
Years: but there is not only the 
Pleafure of enjoying a prefent Shade 
from thefe' Woods, but alfo a great. 
Expence faved in the planting of 
Wilderneffes; which, if they are 
large, and the Trees to be purchas’d, 
will amount to no {mall Sum. 


If 


Ifthe Wood is fo fituated, as that 
the Garden may be contriv’d be- 
tween the Houfe and that, then 
the Walk into the Wood fhould 
be made as near to the Houfe 
as poflible; that there may not be 
too much open Space to walk thro’ 
in order to get into the Shade: if 
the Wood is of {mall Extent, then 
there will be a Neceflity of twifting 
of the Walks pretty much, fo as to 
make as much Walking as the Com- 
pafs of Ground will admit; but 
there fhould be Care taken not to 


bring the Turns fo near each other, 


as that the two Walks may be ex- 
pofed to each other, for want of 
a fuffictent Thicknefs of Wood be- 
tween ; but where the Wood is large, 
the Twifts of the Walks fhould not 
approach nearer to each other than 
fixty or eight Feet; or in very large 
Woods double that Diftance will be 
yet better; becaufe, when the Un- 
der-wood is cut down, which will 
be abfotutely neceflary every tenth 
er twelfth Year, according to its 
Growth, then the Walks will be 
quite open, until the Under-wood 
grows up again, unlefs a Border of 
Shrubs, intermix’d with fome Ever- 
greens, is planted by the Sides of 
the Walks; which is what I would 
recommend, as this will greatly add 
to the Pleafure of thefe Walks. 
Thefe Wood-walks fhould not be 
lefs than eight or nine Feet broad in 
{mall Woods; but in large ones 
fifteen Feet will not be too much: 
and on each Side of the Walks, the 
Border of Shrubs and Ever-greens 
may be nine or ten Feet broad; 
which may be fo manag’d, as to 
fhut out the View from one Part of 
the Walk to the other, at thofe times 
when the Under-wood is cut down; 
at which times there will be an abfo- 
Bute Occafion for fuch Plantations ; 
asd at all times they will afford 


WO 


great Pleafure, by adding to the Va- 
riety, as alfo by their fragrant 
Odour. | 

The former Method which was 
practis’d in cutting of thefe Walks 
thro” Woods, was, to have them 
ftrait as poffible; fo that there 
was much Trouble to make 
Sights thro’ the Woods, for Dire- 
ction how to cut them; but where 
this was practis’d, every ‘Tree which 
ftood in the Line, good and bad, 
was cut down; and many times 
boggy or bad Ground was taken in- 
to the Walks; fo that an Expence 
of Draining and Levelling was ne- 
ceflary to render them proper for 
walking on: befides this, there were 
many other Inconveniencies attend- 
ing thefe ftrait Cuts thro’ Woods; as, 
firft, by letting in a great Draught 
of Air, which in windy Weather 
renders the Walks unpleafant ; and 
then thefe Cuts will appear at a great 
Diftance from the Woods, which 
will have a very bad Effect : there- 
fore the modern Prattice of twifting 


the Walks thro’ Woods is to be © 
In the cutting of thefe _ 


preferr’d. 
Walks, there fhould be particular 
Care taken to lead them over the 
{mootheft and foundeft Part of the 
Ground; as alfo to avoid cutting 
down the good Trees; fo that when- 
ever thefe ftand in the Way, it will 
be better to Jead the Walk on one 
Side, than to have the T'ree ftand in 
the middle: for altho’ fome Perfons 
may contend for the Beauty of fuch 


Trees which are left flanding in — 


Walks ; yet it muft be allowd, that 
unlefs the Walk is made much broad- 
er in thofe Places than in the other, 
the Trees will occafion Obftructions 


to the Walkers, efpecially when twa — 


or three Perfons are walking toge- 


ther: fo that4t will be much better — 
to have the Walks intirely clearfrom — 


Trees ; and where any large -fpread- 
hg 
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ing Tree ftands near the Walk, to 
cut away the {mall Wood, fo as to 
make an Opening round the Trees, 
where there may be fome Seats 
plac’d, for Perfons to reft under the 
Shade: the Turns made in thefe 
Walks fhould be as natural as pof- 
fible ; nor fhould there be too many 
of them, for that,will render the 
Walking thro’ them difagreeable ; 
therefore the great Skill in making 
of thefe Walks is, to make the 
Turns fo eafy as not to appear like 
a Work of Art, nor to extend them 
ftrait to fo great Length, as that 
Perfons who may be walking at a 
great Diftance, may be expofed to 
the Sight of each other: both thefe 
Extremes fhould be avoided as much 


difagreeable to Perfons of true 
Tafte. When a Wood is properly 
manag’d in this Way, and a few 
Places properly left like an open 
Grove, where there are fome large 
Trees fo fituated as to form them, 
there can be no greater Ornament to 
a fine Seat, than fuch a Wood. 
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ERANTHEMUM, Eternal 
Flower, or Ptarmica, vu/go. 
The Chara@ers are ; 
It hath a fealy filver-colour'd per- 
manent Empalement: the Flower is 
ry ; the Difk confifting of many plain 
Petals, having no Embryoes affixed to 
them; yet are included in the fame 
Empalement with the Florets, which 
eft on the Embryoes, which after- 
ward become Seeds, each bearing a 
feafy Read. | 
The Species ares 


| 
| 


_ purpurea majore. 


as poflible, fince they are equally . 
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1. XERANTHEMUM fore fimplict 
H. L.  Eternat 
Flower, or Ptarmica, with a large 
fingle purple Flower. 

2. XERANTHEMUM flore pleno pur- 
pureo majore. H,L. Eternal Flow- 
er, or Ptarmica, with a large dou- 
ble purple Flower. 

3. XERANTHEMUM fore fimplicé 
alto. H, L, Eternal Flower, or 
Ptarmica, with a fingle white Flow- 
er. 

4. XERANTHEMUM fore pleno al- 
bo. H.L. Eternal Flower, or Ptar- 
mica, with a double white Flower. 

5. XERANTHEMUM flore jfimplicé 
purpurea minore. Tourn. Eternal 
Flower, or Ptarmica, with a leffer 
fingle purple Flower. 

6. XERANTHEMUM flore purpurco 
Jimplici minimo, Jemine maximo. H. 
L. Eternal Flower, or Ptarmica, 
with a very fmall fingle purple 
Flower, and a large Seed. 

Thefe Flowers were formerly 
much more cultivated in the Exglio 
Gardens than at prefent; efpecially 
the two Sorts with double Flowers 3 
which the Gardeners near London did 
cultivate in great Plenty for their 
Flowers, which they brought to 
Market in the Winter-feafon, to fet 
in Glaffes in Rooms, to fupply the 
Place of other Flowers, which are 
not eafy to be procur’d at that Sea- 
fon; for thefe, being gather’d when 
they are fully blown, and-carefully 
dry’d, will continue frefh and beau- 
tifal many Months ; but as there are 
no other Colours in thefe Flowers 
but White and Purple, the Garden- 
ers had a Method of dipping them 
into various TinGures, fo as to have 
fome of a fine Blue, others Scarlet, 
and fome Red, which made a pretty 
Variety; and, if they were rightly 
ftain’d, and afterwards hung up till 


_ they were thorough-dry, they would 


continue 


r 


continue their Colours as long as the. 


Flowers endured. 

All thefe Sorts are propagated by 
Seeds, which fhould be fown in a 
warm Border in Auguf?; obferving 
to water and fhade the Ground, if 
the Seafon proves warm and dry, 
entil the Plants are come up; after 
which they muft be kept clean from 
Weeds, and, in dry Weather, fhould 
be now-and-then refrefh’d with Wa- 
ter. When the Plants are about 
two Inches high, they fhould be 
prick’d out into another Border un- 
der a warm Wall, Pale, or Hedge, 
at about four or five Inches Diftance 
from cach other. In this Place the 
Plants will endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters extremely well; 
and in the Spring will require no 
farther Care, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds; for they may remain 
in the fame Place for good. In Fune 
they will begin’ to flower, and the 
Beginning of Zuly they will be fit to 
gather for drying : but a few of the 
beft and moft double Flowers of each 
Kind fhould be fuffer’d to remain 
for Seed ; which, in about two 
Months time, will be ripe, and the 
Plants will perifh foon after ; fo that 
the Seeds muft be annually fown, in 
erder to preterve them. 

The Seeds of thefe Plants are ma- 
ny times fown in the Spring; bat 
they feldom grow fo well at that Sea- 
fon; nor will the Plants grow near 
fo large, or produce near the fame 
Quantity of Fiowers, as thofe which 
are fown in Autumn: for which 


Reafons, that time fhouid be pre-_ 


ferr’d. Befides, it often happens, 
that the Plants which come up of 
the Spring-fowing, rarely produce 
good Seéds, uniefs the Seafon prove 
very favourable. 

XIPHION, BulbousIris, or Flow- 
ez-de-lute. a 


- 


_. The CharaGers are ; ; 

It hath a Lily-flower, confifting of 
one Leaf, and /baped exa&ly like that 
of the common Iris: the Pointal is 
Surnifbed with three Leaves ; but the 
Empalement turns to a Fruit foaped 
like that of the common Iris: the Root 
is bulbous, or confifts of many Coats, in 
avbich it differs from the Iris. 

The Species are ; 

1. XipHi0n Perficum precox, flore 
vartegato. Tourn, Karly Perfian bulb- 
ous Flower-de-luce, with a varie- 
gated Flower. 

2. XIPHION anguflifolium, flore 
albo, labio inferiori rifus aureo. 
Boerh. Ind. Narrow-leav’d bulbous 
Iris, with a white Flower, and the 
lower Part of the Lip of a yellow. 
Colour. 

3. XIPHION anguftifolium, caru- 
leo violaceum, non odorum. Boerh. Ind. 
Common narrow -leav’d bulbous — 
Tris, with a blue violet-colour’d — 
Flower, without Scent. 

4. XIPHION angu/tifolium, flore 
luteo inodoro. Tourn. WNarrow-leav’d — 
bulbous Iris, with a yellow Flower, — 


‘ without Scent. 


5. XIPHION anguftifolium, flore 
ex violacco purpurco€S caeruleo palles 
feente, varicgato, notata, Boerh. Ind, © 
Narrow-ieav’d bulbous Iris, with a © 
violet-purple and pale-blue varie- — 
gated ilower. a 

6. XipHion anguftifolium, petalis 
vepandis albis, erectis dilute caruleis, © 
incumbentibus pallide caerulefcentibus, 
Boer. Ind. Narrow-leav’d bulbous © 
Iris, whofe Flower hath white Fails; — 
the upright Leaves of a Sky-blue, ~ 
and the under ones of a pale-bluifh — 
Colour. R 

7. XipHion anguftifolium, petalis 
repandis aureis, incumbentibus pallide 
fravis, ereGis dilute cxruleis, Bocrh. 
Ind. WNarrow-leav’d bulbous Iris, — 
whofe Flower hath yellow Falls, and — 

the | 


the upright Leaves are of a sky-blue 
Colour. 

8. XIPHION anguftifolium, fbore 
majore dilute ceeruleo. Narrow-leav’d 
bulbous Iris, with a large sky-blue 
Flower. 

. g. XIPHION anguftifolium, flore 
sajore dilute ceruleo, linets rubris 
eleganter ftriato. Narrow-leav'd 
_ bulbous Iris, with a large sky-blue 
Flower, elegantly ftriped with Red. 

10. XIPHION anguftifolium, flore 
_ snajore albo, Narrow-leav'd bulbous 
_ Iris, with a large white Flower. 

11. XiPHION anguflifolium, flore 
_ majore albo, lineis dilute ceruleo, & 
 ~pidtis violaceo diftin&o. Narrow- 
leav’d bulbous Iris, with alarge white 
Flower, with sky-blue Stripes, and 

fpotted with Violet. 

42. XipwHi0on anguffifolium, fore 
| majore faturate violaceo, Nartow- 
leav’d bulbous Iris, with a large 
deep violet-colour’d Flower. 

13. XIPHION anguftifolium, flore 
majore, petalis repandis dilute ceru- 
leis, ereclis faturate violaceo. Nar- 
row-leav’d bulbous Iris, witha large 
Flower, whofe Falls are of a Sky- 
blue, but the upright Petals are of 
a deep-violet Colour. 

14, X1PHION anguftifolium, flore 
majore dilute ceruleo, petalts repan- 
dis flavis, WNarrow-leav’d bulbous 
Iris, with a large sky-blue Flower, 

with yellow Falls. 

15. XiPHION anguffifokum, flore 
majore faturatius violaceo, firiis ru- 
bris eleganter variegato, Narrow- 
leav’d bulbous Iris, with a deep vio- 
let-colour’d Flower, beautifully 
ftriped with Red. 

16. Xi1pHion anguftifelium, flore 
majore, petalis repandis dilute caru- 
deo, ecre@is flavo. Narrow-leav’d 
bulbdus Iris, whofe Flower hath pale- 
blue Falls, but the upright Leaves 
are of a yellow Celour. 


There aré many other Varieties 
of this Flower, which have been of. 
late Years obtain’d from Seeds: their 
Numbers are every Year fo muck 
increas’d that way, that it would be 
endlefs to enumerate them all; there- 
fore I fhall proceed to their Cultures 
in which, I fhall firft begin with the 
Method of raifing them from Seeds, 
that being the way to obtain new 
Varieties. 

Having procured a Parcel of Seeds 
from good Flowers, the Beginning 
of September, you fhould provide 
fome flat Pans or Boxes, which mu& 
have Holes in their Bottoms to let 
the Moifture pafs off; thefe thould 
be fill’d with freth light fandy Earth, 
and the Seeds fown thereon pretty 
thick, obferving to fcatter them as 
equally as pofhble ; then cover them 
over about half an Inch thick with 
the fame frefh light Earth, and place 
the Boxes or Pans where they may 
have the morning Sun till Elevea 
o’Clock ; and if the Seafon thoald 
prove very dry, they muft be now- 
and-then refrefh’d with Water. 

In this Situation they may remaie. 
until the Middle of O&ober, when » 
they fhould be remov’d into a more 
open Pofition, where they may have 
the full San moft Part of the Day; 
in which Place they muft abide aif 
the Winter, obferving to keep them 
clear from Weeds and Mofs, which, | 
at this Seafon, are very apt to {pread 
over the Surface of the Earth, ia 
Pots, when they are expofed to the 
open Air. 

In the Spring the Plants will ap- 
pear above-ground; when, if the 
Seafon is dry, they muft be now- 
and-then refrefh’d with Water, and 
conftantly kept clear from Weeds; 
and as the Seafon advances, and the 
Weather becomes warm, they fhould 
be again remov’d into their former 


fhady 


Shady Situation, where they may en- 
joy the morning Sun only. When 
the Plants begin to decay (which 
will be in Fune), they muft be clear- 
ed from Weeds, and dead Leaves, 
and fome freth Earth fifted over 
them about half an Inch thick, ftill 
fuffering them to abide in the fame 
Situation all the Summer-feafon; 
during which time they will require 
no farther Care, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds, until the Begin- 
ning of Ofober; when they muilbe 
again removed into the Sun, and the 
Surface of the Earth lightly taken 


off, and fome frefh Earth fifted over - 


them. 

In this Place they muft remain all 
the Winter, as before; and in the 
Spring they muit.be treated as was 
directed for the former Year. 

When the Leaves are decay’d, the 
Bulbs fhould be carefully taken up 
(which may be beft done by fifting 
the Earth throughva fine Sieve) ; and 
a Bed or two of good frefh light 
Earth fhould be prepared, into 
which the Bulbs maft be planted, at 
about three Inches afunder each 
Way, and three Inches deep. Thefe 
Beds muft be conitantly kept clean 
from Weeds and-Mofs; and in the 
Spring, juft before the Plants come 
up, the Surface of the Beds fhould 
be ftirr’d, and fome frefh Earth fift- 
ed over them about half an Inch 
thick, which will greatly ftrengthen 
the Roots. 

During the Spring and Summer 
they mufi be conftantly weeded ; and 
at Michaelmas the Earth fhould be 
again ftirr’d, and iome frefh fifted 
over the Beds again, as before; od- 
ferving in Winter and Spring ftill to 
keep the Beds clean, which is the 
whole Management they will re- 
quire; and in Fane following the 
greateft Part of the Roots will flow- 
er; at which dime you fhould care- 


Al 


fully look over them, and put down 
a Stick by all thofe whofe Flowers 
are beautiful, to mark them; and as 
foon as their Leaves are decay’d, 
theie Roots may be taken up to plant 
in the Flower-garden amongtt other 
choice Sorts. 

But the Nurfery-beds fhould fill | 
remain; obferving to keep them 
clear from Weeds, as alfo to fift freth 
Earth over them, as was before di- 
rected; and the following Seafon 
the remaining Part of the Roots, 
which did not flower the foregoing 
Seafon, will now fhew their Blof- 
foms; fo that you may know which 
of them are worth preferving in the 
Flower-garden, which fhould now 
be mark’d; and when their Leaves 
are decay’d, they muft be taken up, 
and planted, with the other fine 
Sorts, in an Eaft Border of frefh 
light Earth; but the ordinary Sorts 
may be intermix’d with other bulb- 
ous- rooted Flowers in the large 
Borders of the Pleafure - garden, 
where, during the Continuance in 
Flower, they will afford an agree: 
able Variety. 7 

But after thefe choice Flowers are 
obtain’d from Seeds, they may be 
increafed by Off-fets, as other bulb- 
ous Flowers are. Thefe Off-fets 
fhould be planted in a feparate Bor- 
der from the blowing Roots, for one 
Year, until they have Strength 
enough to produce Flowers, when 
they. may be placed in the Flower- 
garden with the old Roots. 

Thefe Bulbs need not be taken up 
oftener than every other Year; which. 
fhould always be done foon after 
their Leaves decay, otherwile they 
will fend forth frefh Fibres, when it 
will be too late to remove them : 
nor fhould they be kept long out of 
the Ground; a Week or a Fort- 
night is ful! enough; for when they 
are kept Jonger, their Bulbs are fub- — 

ject 


Jc& to fhrink, which caufes their 
_ Flowers to be weak the following 
ear. 

The Earth which the Flowers 
thrive beft in, is a light fandy Loam; 
and if it be taken from a Pafture- 
ground, with the Sward, and laid in 
an Heap until the Grafs is through- 
ly rotted, it will be ftill better; for 
thefe Bulbs do no: delight in a rich 
dunged Soil: nor fhould they be 
planted in a Situation where they 
may be too much expofed to the 
Sun; for in fuch Places their Fldw- 
ers will continue but a few Days in 
Beauty, and their Roots are apt to 
decay; but in an Haft Border, where 
they have the Sun entil Eleven of 
| the Clock, they will thrive and flow- 
er extremely well, efpecially if the 
Soil be neither too wet, nor over- 
dry. From the moft beautiful of 
thefe Flowers fhould Seeds be faved, 
and fown every Year; which will al- 
ways furnifh new Varieties, fome of 
which will greatly exceed the ori- 
ginal Kinds, : 

The Perfian Iris is greatly efteem- 
ed for the Beauty and extreme Sweet- 
nefs of its Flowers, as alfo for its 
early Appearance in the Spring, it 
generally being in Perfection in Fe- 
bruary, or the Beginning of March, 
according to the Forwardnefs of the 
Seafon, at which time there are few 
other Plants in Beauty. 

This may be propagated by Seeds, 
in the fame manner as the other 
Sorts; but the Boxes in which they 
are fown, fhould be put under a 
Garden-frame in Winter, to fhelter 
them from hard Froft; becaufe, while 
the Plants are young, they are fome- 
what tender. From the Seeds of this 
Kind I could never obtain any Va- 
| vieties, their Flowers being always 
the fame. 

Thefe Plants are alfo propagated 
by Off-fets, in the fame manner as 


the other Sorts; but their Roots 
fhould not be tranfplanted oftener 
than every third Year: nor fhould 
they be ever kept out of the Ground 
long; becaufe their Roots will in- 
tirely decay in a fhort time, fo as 
not to be recover’d again. This 
Sort was formerly more common ia 
the Gardens near London than at pre- 
fent; which, I fuppofe, has been 
occafion’d by the keeping the Roots 
above-ground too long, which de- 
ftroyed them, 

XYLON, The Cotton Plant. 

The CharaGers are ; 

The Flower confifts of one Leaf, cut 
into feveral Segments almoft to the 
Bottom ; and is of the expanded Bell- 
Jeape : from the Centre rifes an hollows 
prramidal Tube, adorned and loaded, 
Sor the moft part, with Chives : from 
the Empalement fhoots up the Pointal, 
fixed like a Nailin the Bottom of the 
Flower, and out of the Tube ; which 
is afterward changed inte a roundife 
Fruit, divided into four or more femé- 
nal Cells, gaping at the Top, and in- 
clofing Seeds cover’d over with, and 
wrapped within, that foft duGileW ool, 
commonly known by the Name of Cot- 
ton. 
The Species are; 

1. X¥LoNn, five Goffjpium herba- 
ceum, 7.B. Herb or Shrubby Cotton. 

2. XY¥LON Americanum prefian- 
tifimum, femine virefcente. Ligon. 
The mot excellent 4merican Cotton, 
with a greenifh Seed. 

3.XYLON, five Goffipium frute- ' 
Scens annuum, folio vitis ampliari quin- 
quefido, Infule Providentia. Pluk. 
Phyt. Annual fhrabby Cotton of 
the Ifland of Providence, with a large 
quinquefid Vine-leaf. 

4. X¥LON arboreum. F.B. The 
Tree-cetton. 

5. XYLON arboreum, flore flavo, 
Tourn. Tree-cotton, with a yellow 
Flower. : 

There’ 


There are feveral other Varieties 
of this Plant in the warm Parts of 
the Laff and Wef- Indies, where they 
grow in great Plenty ; fome of which 
have been obferved by the Curious 
in Botany ; but others have efcaped 
their Notice: however, thefe being 
what I have obferved growing in the 
European Gardens, | fhall not trou- 
ble the Reader with an Enumeration 
of the other Varieties. 

The firft Sort here mention’d is cul 
tivated plentifully in Candia, Lemnos, 
Cyprus, Malta, Sicily, andat Naples ; 
as alfo between Jerufalem and Da- 
mafeus, from whence the Cotton is 
brought annually into thefe North- 
ern Parts of Europe. It is fown 
upon tilled Grounds in the Spring 
of the Year, and cut down, and 
reaped, in Harvett, as Corn with us. 
The Ground mutt be tilled and fown 
again the fucceeding Year, and 
manag’d in fuch fort, as we do the 


Tillage for Corn, and other Grain, ° 


Tt is an annual Plant, perifhing when 
at hath perfeéted its Fruit. 

This Cotton is the Wool which 
inclofes or wraps up the Seeds, and 
is contained in a kind of brown 
Hufk or Seed-veffel, growing upon 
this Shrub; for it is from this Sort 
that the vait Quantities of Cotton are 
taken, which furnifh our Parts of the 
World: it is brought from the 
Iflands, where the Natives take 
great Care of its Culture. ‘There 
are feveral Sorts of Cotton fold, 
which chiefly differ according to the 
Countries from whence they come, 
and the various Preparations made of 
them: the firft is the Cotton in the 
Wool; that is to fay, that which 
comes from the Shell, from which 
only we take the Seed: thefe Cot- 
tons come from Cyprus, Smyrna, &c. 
The fecond is the Cotton inthe Yarn, 
which comes from Dama/cus. The 
Ferufalem Cottons, which are-called 


Bazaces, and are the beft which are 
fold. The fecond and third Sorts are 
alfoannual: thefearecultivated inthe 
Weft-Indies in great Plenty. But the 
fourth and fifth Sorts grow in Egypt ; 
thefe abide many Years, and often 
arrive to be Trees of great Magni- 
tude, from which the Inhabitants 
are annually furnifhed with great 
Quantities of Cotton. One of thefe 
Trees has a purplifh, and the other 
a yellow Flower; which, I believe, is 
the only Difference between them. 
The firft Sort, which is what the 


‘Inhabitants of the Greeé Iflands cul- 


tivate, produces {mall Pods, which 
contain but a fmall Quantity of Cot- 
ton; therefore is not fo we!l worth 
cultivating as fome of the other 
Sorts; nor is the Staple of it fo fine. 
The Sort which produces the largeft 
Heads, and the fineft Cotton, of any 
I have yet feen, is the fecond Sort ; 
but the Cotton of this fo clofely ad- 
heres to the Seeds, as to render it 
very difficult to feparate them from 
it; which has occafion’d the Inhabit- . 
ants of America fo much -Trouble, 
as to make them inclinable to give 
up the Calture of this Sort; but 
could a Gin be invented, whereby 
the Seeds could be readily taken 
out, this Sort of Cotton might be- 
come avery beneficial Plant to the ' 
Inhabitants of Carolina. = 

There are fome other Kinds of 
Cotton in the Eaff-Indies, which 
might be introduced into the Briti/S 
Colonies in America, where they 
would thrive as well as in their na- — 
tive Soil, and be a national Advan- 
tage; for the Cottons produced in — 
India bear a mach greater Price. 
than either the Levant or Amcrican 
Cottons, the Staple being much 
finer: and fince the Manufacture of 
Cottons is at prefent in great Repute - 
in England, and the Wear of them 
become general ; fo, if this Coun- 

try 
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try can be fupplied with the beft Sort 
in Plenty from the American Colo- 
nies, it would be of great Benefit 
to thofe Places; and it might be af- 
forded at a much cheaper Rate, than 
is now paid for it. 

The Seeds of two of the Jrdia 
Cottons have been very lately 
brought to Exg/and; and the Plants, 
which have been produced from 
them, have a very different Appear- 
ance from any of thofe Sorts which 
were before known here; but as 
they have not as yet produced either 
Flower or Fruit, I cannot fay any 
thing of their Worth. 

All thefe Sorts are preferved in 
the Gardens of thofe who are curi- 
ous in collecting rare Plants: they 
are eafily raifed from Seeds (which 
may be obtain’d freth from the Pla- 
ces of their Growth) : thefe muft be 
fown upon an Hot-bed early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants come 


“up, they muft be tranf{planted out 


each into a feparate {mall Pot fil’d 
with frefh light Earth, and plung’d 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obferving to water and fhade 
them until theyhave taken Root; after 


‘which they fhould have Air and Wa- 


ter in proportion to the Warmth of 
the Seafon, and the Heat of the Bed 
in which they are placed: for if they 
are too much drawn, by keeping the 
Glaffes clofe down in the Day-time, 
they will run up very weak and 
flender, fo as not to be able to fup- 
port themfelves ; and if they are too 
much expos’d to the Air, they will 
not make any Progrefs in their 
Growth. 

When the Plants are fo far ad- 
vanced, as to fill the Pots with their 


‘Roots, they fhould be fhaken out, 


and put into larger Pots; which 
Should be fill’d with the fame freth 
light Earth, and again plung’d into 
the Hot-bed, and managed as be- 
~ Vou. Il. 
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fore. Thus, from time to time, as 
the Plants advance, the muft be re- 
moved into larger Pots; and as the. 
Warmth of the Seafon increafes, 
they fhould have a greater Share of 
Air ; and when they are too tall to 
continue under the Glaffes of the 
Hot-bed-frame, they muft be re- 
moved into the Stove, and placed in 
the Tan-bed, amongift other tender 
Exotic Trees and Shrubs; in which 
Place the annual Sorts will produce 
their Flowers in Autumn; bat they 
rarely produce Pods in this Coun- 
try. 

The fecond Sort has more gene- 
rally ripen’d in England than the 
other; and the Seeds which have 
been ripened here, have always fuc- 
ceeded better, than thofe which have 
been obtained from abroad, 

The Tree-kinds muft be continu- 
ed in this Bark-ftove a!l the Winter ; 
and if they are placed with the All- 
{pice, Sea-fide Grape, and fuch other 
Weft-Indian Trees, obferving to keep 
the Air of the Houfe about ten De- 
grees above the temperate Heat 
mark’d on the Botanical Thermome- 
ters, they will thrive very well, pro- 
vided they are often refrefh’d with 
Water. 

XYLON ARBOREUM. Vide 
Ceiba. 

_XYLOSTEON, Upright Honey- 
fuckle. 
The Charaers are; 

The Flower confifis of one Leaf, is 
tubulous, and divided into feveral 
Parts at the Top, and refts on the Em- 
palement ; thefe are for the moft part 
produced by Pairs on the fame Foot- 
fialk: The Empalement afterward 
becomes a foft double Fruit or Berry, 
inclofing compreffed roundifh Seeds. 

‘There is but one Species of this — 
Plant at prefent known; viz. : 

Xx LosTeon Pyrenaicum. Inft. R, 
H. Pyrenean Upright Honeyluckle. 
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This Plant grows wild on the Py- 
renean Mouttuns, and is feparat- 
ed from the Chamecerafus, by 
Dr. Sournefort on account of the 
Shape of its Flower, which differs fo 
little from the Flowers of thofe 
Plants, that it doth not deferve to be 
removed from them ; fince the Fruit 
agrees perfectly with thofe of that 
Genus. - 

It grows about three or four Feet 
high, and dividesinto many Branches, 
after the fame manner as the other 


Upright Honeyfuckles ; the Flowers. 


are {inall, and come out but {parfedly 
on the Branches, fo do not make any 
great Appearance. The ufual Time 
of its fowering is in February, about 
the fame time as the Mezerecn ; 
wherefore it may be admitted to have 
a Place in Gardens, amongtft other 
hardy Exotic Shrubs, in order to 
make a Variety. This Plant may 
be propagated by Cuttings, which 
fhould be planted at Michaelmas on 
a fhady Border, and in a flrong 
loamy Soil; where, if they are duly 
watered in dry Weather, and kept 
clear from Weeds, they will make 
good Roots by the following Mi- 
chaclmas, when they may be re- 
..moved to the Places where they are 
defign’d to remain, which fhould be 
in a ftrong loamy Soil, and in a 
cool fhady Situation. For if thefe 
Plants are planted on a light dry 
Soil, and in aa open Situation, they 
will not live through one Summer, 
unlefs they are plentfully watered 
in dry Weather ; and, even with this 
Care, they will make but little Pro- 


:, gas Vide Taxus. 


4 ane 
YUCCA, The Indian Yucca, vul- 


0. 
The Chara@ers are ; 

It hath the Appearance of an Aloe, 
the Leaves ending ina fharp Point, 
but will grow in the Habit of aTree : 
the Flower confifts of one Leaf, which 
is bell-/haped, cut into fix Segments, 
and naked: thefe are produc’d on long 
Spikes: the Ovary, which is in the 
Centre of the Flower, afterward be- 
comes a tricapfular Fruit, as in the 
Aloe. 

The Species are ; 
1.Yucca folis aloes. 
The common Yucca. 
2.Yucca foliis filamentofis. Moriff. 
Yucca with Threads growing from 
the Leaves. 

3. Yucca Caroliniana arborefcens 
anguflifolia, marginibus vix ferratis. 
The narrow-leav’d Carolina Yucca, 
with Leaves fcarcely ferrated on the 
Edges. 

‘Che firft of thefe Plants is pretty 
hardy, and, when grown ftrong, will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary 
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_ Winters in the open Air very well ; 


provided it be planted in a dry Soil. 
This Sort feldom rifes with a Stem 
above three Feet high, which is gar- 
nifh’d with Leaves almoft to the 


Ground. The Leaves of this are 


broad, and of a dark-green Colour, 


endihg in a fharp black Spine. This ~ 
Sort frequently produces its Spikes ~ 
of Flowers, which grow very f{par- 
fedly on the Stalks, and the Spike 
of this Sort branches out on every © 
Side to a confiderableDiftance; which © 
renders it lefs beautiful than the — 


Flowers of the other Kinds. 


The third Sort is net fo hardy as © 
the two other, fo muft be houfedin — 
Winter; for they will noc live thro” — 
the Winter in the open Air.”” This © 
Sort wul rife with a Stem five or fix © 
Feet high ; the Leaves are narrower, 
flifer, and of a paler Green, than # 

‘are G 
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are thofe of the Common Sort. The 
Blowers are of a fine purplifh Co- 
lour on their Outfide, and a clear 
White within; which are produc’d 
in a long, clofe Spike, and make a 
very beautiful Appearance; but thefe 
do not flower ofiener than once in 
four or five Years, which is always 
in Autumn ; fo that they never pro- 
duce any Seeds in this Country. 

The threaded Sort is not fo com- 
mon as the others in the Exglij 
Gardens; but as it is a Native of 
Virginia, it might eafily be procu- 
red in Plenty from thence. The Ca- 
rolina Sort hath been raifed of late 
Years from Seeds which came from 
thence, and is now pretty common 
in Exgland. 

All thefe Plants are either propa- 
| - Gated by Seeds, when obtain’d from 
Abroad ; or elfe from Off-fets or 
Pleads taken from the old Plants, af- 
ter the manner of Aloes. 

__ When they are raifed from Seeds, 
they fhould be fown in Pots fill’d with 
frefh light Earth, and plunged into 
a moderate Hot-bed, where the 
Plants will come up in five or fix 
Weeks after; and when they are two 
or three Inches high, they fhould be 
tran{fplanted each into a feparate 
{mall Pot filled with frefh light 
Earth, and plung’d into the Hot- 
| bed; where the Plants fhould have 
} Air and Water in proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seafon, and the Bed 
| wherein they are plac’d. 
|. In Fuly they fhould be enured, 
by degrees, to bear the open Air ; 
into which they muft be remov’d, to 
| harden them before Winter ; placing 
}them in a well-fhelter’d Situation, 
| where they may remain until the 
Beginning of Odober, when they 
Pmuf be removed into the Gregn- 
BPhoufe, where they may be ranged 
amongf the hardier Sorts of Alocs, 
and thould be treated in the fame 
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manner as hath been already direted 
for them ; to which the Reader is 
defired to turn, for further Inftra- 
ctions, 

When thefe Plants have acquired 
Strength, thofe of the common Sort 
may be afterward turned out intoa | 
warm Border, where they will en- 
dure the Cold of our ordinary W n- 
ters very well; but the other Sorts 
muft be kept in Pots, that they may 
be fhelter’d in Winter; and if they 
are treated in the fame way as the 
large American Aloe, they will do 
very well. 

‘The Of-fets taken from the old 
Plants fhould be la:d in a dry Piace, 
for a Week or ten Days, before they 
are planted, that their Wounds may 
heal ; otherwiie they will be fubjeét 
to rot with Moifture. 

As the fecond and third Sorts do 
not put out Off-feis fo plentifully as 
the firft, fo, in order to propagate 
them, the Heads of the Piants may 
be cut oF in June; and after having 
laid the wouncied Part to dry, the 
Heads may be planted, which will 
foon take Root, provided the Pots 
are plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed ; and this cutting off the Heads 
will occafion the Stems to put out 
Suckers, which they feldom do with- 
out; fo that, by this Merhod, the 
Plants may be obtain’d in Plenty. 


ACINTHA, Warted Succory, 
The Charuéers are ; 

Li hath a fifculous Flower, con- 
Siping of many Half florets, conflantly 
refling on the Embryoes, and included 
in a feuly Empalement: the Empale- 
mnt afterward becomes a furrowed 
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Head, whofe fingle Parts, cr Capfule, 
have felling Seeds, which are cha- 
nell’d. 
_ We have but one Speczes of this 
Plant ; wrx. 

ZacinTia five cichorium verruca- 
rium. Matth. Warted Succory. 

This Plant grows abundantly in 
the Ifland of Zant, from whence it 
obtained the Name ; it alfo grows 
wild in feveral other warm Coun- 
* tries: bat in Eng/andit is preferved 
in the Gardens of fome Perfons who 
are curious in Botany, for the fake 
of Variety ; there being little Beauty 


or Ufe at prefent known in this’ 


Plant. 

It is an annual Plant, which pe- 
rifhes foon after the Seeds are ripe ; 
therefore mult be fown every Year, 


or the Seeds permitted to fcatter on” 


the Ground in Autumn, which will 
come up in the Spring, and furnifh a 
Supply of Plants more certainly than 
when the Seeds are fown in that Sea- 
fon ; for the Seeds which are fown in 
the Spring, will remain in the 
Ground a whole Year before the 
Plants come up; and fometimes they 
intirely mifcarry ; whereas thofe 
Seeds which fcatter in Autumn, or 
are fown at the fame Seafon, rarely 
fail. When the Plants are come up, 
they will require no other Care, but 
to thin themwhere they are too clefe, 
fo as to leave them about fix or eight 
Inches afunder; and after this to 
keep them clear from Weeds. In 
Fune thefe Plants will begin to 
flower, and their Seeds will ripen 
about the End of Avgu/f, or the Be- 
ginning of September. 

The Flowers of this Plant are 
f{mall, and generally produced fingly 
from the Divarications of the 
Branches, fomewhat after the man- 
ner of Succory ; the Flowers are of 

a yellow Colour, and refemble thofe 
of Haw ky, reed. 


After the Flowers | 


Te a. 

ee 
are paft, the Empalement fwells to 
a furrowed Head, fomewhat refem- 
bling Warts or Exerefcences, in 
which the Seeds are included. 

When the Seeds of. this Plant are 
fown in the Spring, it fhould be 
done in Drills made about two Feet 
afunder ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be thinned to 
the Diftance of fix Inches in the 
Rows; becaufe they do not thrive 
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very well when they aretranfplant- ~ 


ed, fo that they fhould remain in the 
Places where they are fown ; and if 
they are kept clear from Weeds, 
they will require no other Care. 


ZANTHOXYLUM, The Pelli- 


tory, or Tooth-ach-tree. 
The Chara&ers are ; 


The Empalement of the Flower is - 


of one Leaf, divided into five Parts at 
the Top: the Flower is composed of © 
five Petals, having a Pointal in the 
Centre, wobide Vs attended by five Sta- 


mina : the Pointal afterward becomes’ — 
roundifp comprefjid Frait, divided — 


a 
into four Cells, in each of wbitb is 
one roundife hard foining Seed. 


We know but one Species of this ‘ 


Genus; wiz. 


ZANTHOXYLUM Ipinsfum, lentifee | 
yuu ca 


longioribus foltis, euonymi 
plulari, ex infula Famaicenfi. Pluk. 
Phyt. Pellitory, or Tooth ach-tree. 


This Plant grows on the Sea- | 
coatts of Virginia and Carolina; but 
in the latter it is much more plen- Y 
tiful than in the former; and it — 


grows larger in South Carolina, than 


in the Northern Parts of America. — 
The ufual Height of this in Carolina — 


is about eighteen or twenty Feet ; 


the Stem is woody, but not very — 
hard; the Bark of the large Stems — 
is clofely befet with pointed Protu- 
berances, fome of which are as large _ 
as Walnuts ; ; fo that. the whole Sten 
has the Appearance of a ragged 
Staff ; which has occafion'd its be- 4 


ing 


| 
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ing called Hercules’s Club, by fome 
of the Inhabitants of America. The 
young Stems, as alfo the Branches, 
are armed with fharp Thorns. 'To- 
ward the Top of the Stem, the 
Leaves are produced without Or- 
der. Thefe have long Footttalks, 
garnifhed with three, four, or five 
Pair of Pinan, terminated by an odd 
- Lobe : thefe are oblong, and end in 
a fharp Point. Between the Leaves, 
the Flowers are produc’d in loofe 
Panicles, which are white, havin 
red Summits in the Middle. Thefe 
Flowers are fucceeded by round 
Capfules, each’ being divided into 
four Cells, containing fo many fhine- 
ing black Seeds. ‘The Leaves,when 
bruifed, fmell like thofe of the 
Orange-tree ; the Bark and Seeds 
have a ftrong aromatic Scent, and 
are very pungent to the T'afte, Thefe 
are frequently ufed by the Inhabit- 
ants of the Country to cure the 
Toeth-ach ; from whence the Plant 
had the Name applied to it. 

This Plant is propagated bySeeds, 
which muft be procured from the 
Places of its natural Growth ; for it 
doth not produce Seeds in England. 
Thefe Seeds muft be fown in Pots 
filled with light Earth, and plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed ; where, 
fometimes, the Seeds will come up 
in fix or eight Weeks time ; but it 
often remainsin the Ground a whole 

“Year: fo that if the Plants fhould 
no: appear the firft Seafon, the Pots 
fhould be fhelter’d in the Winter, 
and, early the following Spring, 
plunged into a frefh Hot-bed; which 
will bring up the Planis, if the Seeds 
are good. When the Plants are 
four.or five Inches high, they fhould 
be enured to the open Air by de- 
grees ; and they may be removed 
abroad in Fvae, where they may re- 
main till Ocfober 3 at which time the 


Pots fhould be placed under a 
Frame, to be fereened from hard 
Froft ; but they muft have free Air | 
in mild Weather. | 

_ Thefe Plants fhould remain in the 
Seed -pots until the following Spring, 
when they fhould be. tranfplanted 
each into a feparate {mall Pot ; and 
if they are then plunged into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed, it will greatly pro- 
mote their Growth ; but they thould 
be harden’d again to the open Air, 
and placed abroad in Summer, in a ~ 
fhelter’d Situation ; and in Winter 
they muft be again placed under a _ 
Frame, and fo treated for two or 
three Years, till the Plants have ob- 
tain’d Strength ; then, in the Spring 
of the Year, fome of the Plants may 
be fhaken out of the Pots, preferving 
a Ball of Earth, to their Roots, and 
planted in the full Ground, ona 
fhelter’d Situation, where they will 
live through the ordinary Winters 
without Shelter; but as they are 
fometimes deftroyed by hard Froft, 
it will be proper to keep fomePlants 
in Pots, to be fhelter’'d. in the Win- 
ter, to preferve the Kind. 

_Thefe Plants fhed their Leaves in 
Winter, and theLeaves feldom come 
out till 4pri/ following. They de- 
light in a loofe rich Soil, not too 
wet, nor very dry : in the one, they 
are often kill’d by Moitture in 
Winter ; and in the other, they 
frequently die in Sommer, unlefs 
they are duly watered. 

ZINZIBER, Ginger. 

The CharaGers are ; 
The Flower (for the mf? part) 
confifis of frve Leaves, which are 
Joaped fomewhat like thofe of thelris : 
these are producedin anticad or Club, 
each coming out of a fiparate seafy 
Scale: the Ovary afterward becomes 
a triangelar Fruit having three Celis, 

avbich contain ibe Seeds. 
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The Shccies are ; 

1. Zinziser. C. B. Py . The 
common Ginger. 

2. Zinziwer latifolium filvefire. 
H. L. Broad leav’d wild Ginger, 
or Zerumbeth. 

Toe firft of thefe Plants is culti- 
vated in the warm Parts of the Wef- 
Indies in great Plenty ; from whence 
we are annually furnifh’d with the 
dried Roots for Ufe. The fecond 
Sort is moft common in the Ec/-Ln- 
dics,though it grows wild in fome 
Paris of the Weft. Indies. There are 
{ma!'l Quantities of theRoots brought 


intoEurope for medicinal Ufe ; but it | 


is never ufed inKitchens as the other. 

Thefe Plants are preferved as 
Curiofities in the Gardens of thofe 
who delight in rare Plants. ‘They 
are both propagated by parting of 
their Roots : the beft time for which 
is in the Spring, before they begin 
to fhoot; when each large Shoot 


may be divided into feveralParts; ob- 


ferving always to preferve two or 
three Eyes to each Piece. ‘Thefe 
fhould be planted into Pots filled 
with rich light Earth, and plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
where they muft be frequently re- 
frefhed with Water: and in hot 
Weather the Glaffes fhould be raifed 
witha Brick, to give them Air in 
proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seaion, and the Heat of the Bed in 
which they are placed: for when 
their Leaves are come up, if they are 
too much drawn, they will grow very 
tall and weak, and the Roots wiil 
make but very indifferent Progrefs. 
Put when they have adue Proportion 
of Heat, Moilture, and freeAir, their 
Roots will thrive fo faft, as, in one 
Seafon, froma {mall Head, to fpread 
over a large ot, and fometimes will 
produce Flowers in this Country. 
But thefe Plants mult be conitant- 
Jy kept int an Hot-bed of Tanners 
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Bark ; for they are too terder to 
endure the open Air in Exgland in 
the warmeft Part of Summer ; and 
in Winter they muft be placed in a 
Bark flove : for although their 
Leaves decay in Autumn, and their 
Roots feem to remain in an unaétive 
State moft Part of the Winter; yet, 
if they are not preferved in a very 
warm Place during that Seafon, they 
will intirely rot; as I have more 
than once obferv’d. Nor do thefe 
Roots abide the Winter fo well when 
placed upon Boards in the warmeft 
Stove, as when they are plunged in 
the Bark-bed, though they are pre- 
ferved in the fameDegree of Warmth: 
which I conceive to be owing to the 
Moitture of the Bark, which, in Fer- 
mentation, afcends, and entering the 
Holes at the Bottom of the Pots, af- 
fords an agreeable Nourifhment to 


the Roots, preferving them always ~ © 


plump and full; whereas thofe in 
a dry Stove often fhrink for want of 
Moifture, and fo, many times, de- 
cay : foritis not very fafe to give 
them much Water after their Leaves 
are decay’d ; becaufe they are very 
apt to rot with too much Moifture 
at that Seafon. 

When the Leaves are decay’d, is 
the proper Time to take up thefe 
Roots ; bat thofe that are defign’d 
to plant again, fhould not be dif- 
turb’d till the Spring, juft before 
they begin to fhoot ; which, as was 
before obferv’d, is the beft time to 
tran{plant them; becaufe they foon 
after fend forth their Fibres, which 
will preferve them from rotting. 

ZIZIPHORA. 

The CharaGers are ; 


The Flower hath a long rough cy- 


lindrical Empalement, which is flight- 
ly cut into frve Parts at the Brim: 
the Flower is of the labiated Kind, 
having a long Tube: the Upper-lip is 
oval, ere, and bordered : the Undere 

lip 
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Lip (or Beard) is divided into three 
egual Segments: in the Centre is 
placed the fquare Pointal, attended 
by two Stamina, /upporring oblong 
Summits: each Flower is fucceeded 
by four angular Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. ZizipHora foliis lanceolatis, 
fioribus terminatricibus. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. Dwarf Indian Field-bafil. 

z. ZizipHora foliis lanceolatis, 
Sloribus lateralibus. Lin. Hart. Cliff: 
Hairy Eaftern Fiela-bafil, with Hyf- 
fop-leaves. | 

Thefe are both annual Plants, of 
humble Growth : the firft is a Na- 
tive of the Northern Parts of 4meri- 
ca: the fecond was difcover’d by 
Dr. Tournefort, in the Levant, from 
whence he fent the Seeds to the Roy- 
al Garden at Paris. Both thefe 
Plants have been ranged in the Ge- 
nus ofC/inopodium.by all theBotanifts 
before Dr. Linzzus ; who has fepa- 
rated them, not only from that Ge- 
nus, but alfo from their Clafs, on 
account of their Flowers having each 
but two Stamina, whereas the other 
Species have four. But asthey have 
paffed under the Title of Clinopodium 
fo long, I have given them the Exg- 
life Name of Field-bafil, for want 
of one more proper. 

The Seeds of thefe Plants may 
be fown in a Border of light Earth, 
either in Spring or Autumn. Thofe 
Plants which come up in the Au- 
tumn, will abide through the Win- 
ter, and will grow much larger than 
thofe which come up in the Spring ; 
though neither of them will rife 
above fixInches high. The Seeds 
fhould be fown where the Plants are 
to remain; for they do not thrive 
well when they are tranfplanted, 
unlefs the Eartn remains to their 
Roots. Thefe have a pretty ftrong 
aromatic Scent,fomewhat refem bling 
Summer -{favory ; but as they are 


Plants of little Beauty, they are fel- 
dom cultivated but in Botanic Gar- 
dens, for Variety-fake. 

The Seeds of thofe Plants which 
come up in the Autumn, will be ripe 
in Fuly ; but thofe of the Spring- 
plants will not ripen till the Latter- 
end of 4uguf, when, if the Seeds 
are permitted to fcatter, the Plants 
will come up, and require no farther 
Care, but to clear them from Weeds, 
and thin them where they are too 
clofe. , 

ZIZIPHUS, The Jujube. 
The Charafers are ; 

The Flower confifis of feveralLeaves, 
which are placed circularly, and ex- 
pand in form of a Rofe: out of whofe 
Empalement rifes the Poinial, which 
afterward becomes an oblong fle/by 
Fruit fhaped like an Olive, including 
an hard Shell divided into tavo Cells, 
each containing an oblong Nut or Ker- 
nel, 

The Species are ; 

1. ZizipHus. Dod. The com- 
mon manured Jujube. 

2. Zizipuus fylvefris. Tourn. 
The wild Jujube. 

3. Zizienus gue Fujube America- 


na fpinofa, loti arboris foliis & facie, 


frudu rotunda parvo dulci. Hort. 


Beaumont. Prickly American Jujube, 
with Leaves like the Nettle-tree, and 
{mall round fweet Fruit commonly 
call’d, in the We/?-IJndies, Mango- 
fteen. 

4. ZiziPHvs argentea Zeylanica, 


Jpinis carens, Walembiil2 Zeylancnfi- 


bus di@a. C. B. P. Silver-leav’d 
Jujube of C-y/oz, without Spines, 
commonly calied Walembilla, 
The 4Arft of thefe Plants is cultiva- 
ted in the Gardens of Za/y, and the 
South Parts of france, from whence 
the Fruit was formerly brought mto 
Englénd for mcdicinal Uie: but of 
late Years it has been very little ufed 
in the Shops, fo that there is rarely 
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any of it brought over at pre- 
fen. 

In thofe warm Countries they 
preferve the Fruit for the Table in 
the Winter-feafon, when few other 
Kinds are in Perfe€&tion ; at which 
time thefe, and Services, and fome 
other Sorts, furnifh their Defferts. 

The Fruit is fomewhat like a 
{mall Plum ; but has not a great 
Share of Flefh upon the Stone; yet, 
having an agreeable shisha it is 
by fome Perfons greatly efteem’d. 

The fecond Sort grows wild in 
the Hedges in the South of France, 
Ltaly, and Spain ; but in thefe colder 
Countries it is prefery’d in the Gar- 
dens of thofe who are curious in col- 
leting the various Kinds of Trees 
and Shrubs. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated 
by putting their Stones into Pots of 
frefh light Earth, foon after their 
Fruits are ripe ; and in Winter they 
fhould be placed under a common 
Hot-bed-frame, where they may be 
fhelter’d from fevere Froft. In the 
Spring thefe Pots fhould be plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed, which 
will greatly facilitate the Growth 
of the Seeds ; and when the Plants 
are come up, they fhould be enured 
‘to the open Air by degrees, into 
which they muft be remov'd in Fuze, 
placing them near the Shelter of an 
Hedge ; and in dry Weather they 
muft be frequently refrefh’d with 
Water. 

In this Situation they may remain 
until the Beginning of O@ober, when 
they muft be removed either into 
the Green-houfe,or placed under an 
Hot-bed-frame, where they may be 
defended from Froft; but fhould 
have as much free Air as poffible in 
mild Weather. 

. ee the Winter - feafon they 
fhould be, now-and-then refrefh’d 


with Water; but after their Leaves 
are fallen (as they always fhed them 
in Winter), they muft not be over- \ 
watered ; which would rot the ten- 
der Fibres of their Roots, and caufe 
the Piants to decay. ' 

In March, juft before the Plants 
begin to fhoot, they fhould be tranf- 
planted, each into a feparate fimall 
Pot fill’d with freth light Earth ;and 
it they are plunged into a Moderate 
Hot-bed, it will greatly promote 
their taking Root; butin May they 
muit be euured to the open Air by 
degrees, into which they fhould be 
foon after removed, 

Thus thefe Plants fhould be ma- 
nag’d while young, at which time 


they are tender; butwhen they are ~ 


three or four Years old, they may 
be planted in the full Ground »where, 
if they have a dry Soil, and a warm 
Situation, they will endure the Cold 
of our ordinary Winters very well. 

Theie Plants may be alfo propa- 
gated bySuckers, which the old ones 
many txnes fend forth from their 
Roots ; but thefe are feldom fo well 
rooted as thoie produc’d from Seeds, 
or feldom make fo good Plants ; for 
which Reafon they are but rarely 
propagated that way. 

The third Sort is very common 
in Barbados, Famaica, and the other - 
warm Parts of America ; from whence 
I have feveral times received the 
Seeds, which generally rife very — 
freely on an Hot-bed ; but the 
Planis, being very tender, require 
the Heip of a Bark-bed conftantly, © 
without which they will not make — 
any Progrefs ; and in Winter they — 
muft be placed in the Bark-flove, 
where, if. they are frequently re- 
frefhed with Water, they will thrive 
extremely well. 
Plants of this Kind in the Gardens 
of the Curious ; but I have not ob- 

ferved | 


There are jeveral ~ 


: 


-ferved any to produce Flowers as 


et. 

The fourth Sort was brought into 
England, from fome curious Garden 
in Holland, many Yearsago. This 
was raifed in the Gardens of Myn- 
heer Van Becumont, from the Seeds 
which he received from Ceylon, and 
fince hath been communicated to 
many curious Perfons inHo//andand 
England.. 'There is no way as yet 
found fuccefsful to propagate this 
Plant, but from Seeds ; which be- 
ing never produc’d in thefe cold 
Countries, and but rarely brought 
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from abroad, is the Reafonit is not 
very common in the European Gar- 
dens at prefent. 

This is preferv'd in Pots of freth 
light Earth, and placed in aStove 
in Winter, where it may be kept in 
a moderate Warmth, and muift be 
frequently refrefhed with Water, 
with which Culture the Plants will 
thrive very well; but I have not 
feen them produce any Flowers as 
yetin England, though there have 
been feveral pretty old Trees in the 
Gardens at Hampton-Court, when the 
Exotic Plants were kept up there. 
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INDEX LATINUS. 


A 
BIES 
A Abrotanum 
Abrotanum Femina. Vide 


‘Santolina 
Abrus. Vide Orobus 
Abfinthium 
Abutilon 
Acacia 
Acacia Germanorum. Vide Prunus 
_ Sylveftris. 
Acacia Virginiana. Vide Robina 
Acajou. Vide Anacardium 
Acanthus 
Acarna. 
Acer 
Acetofa 
Acetofella. 
Achillea. 
Acinos 
Aconitum 
Aconitum Hyemale 
Acorus 
Acriviola 
Adhatoda 
Adianthum 
Adonis 
fefchynomene. . Vide Mimofa 
Ageratem 
Ageratum oficinarum. Vide Ptar- 

mica 


‘Agnus Caftus. Vide Vitex 


Vide Cnicus 


Vide Oxys 
Vide Miilefolium 


* 


Agrifolium. Vide Aquifolium 


Agrimonia 
Agrimonoides 
Ahouai 
Aizoon 


Alaternoides. Vide Phylica, Clutia, 


& Celaftrus 
Alaternus 
Alcea : 
Alchimilla 
Alkekengi 
Alliaria. 


~ Allium 


Alnus 


Alnus nigra baccifera. 


Aloides. 
Alpinia 
Althea 
Alyfloides 
Alyffon 
Amaranthoides 
Amaranthus 
Amaryliis 
Ambrofia 
Amelanchier 
Ammi 
Amomum Plinii. 


Amoris Pomum. 


con 
Amygdalus 
Anacampferos 


Vide Hefperis 


Vide Stratiotes 
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Vide Frans — 


Vide Solanum 
Vide Lyeoperfi- 
Ana- 
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Anagallis 
Anagyris 
Ananas 
Anapodophyllon 
Anchufa. Vide Bugloffum 
Andrachne 
Andromeda 
Androface 
Androfemum 
Anemone 
Anemonoides 
Anemonofpermos. Vide Ar&otis 
Anethum 
Angelica 
Auguria 
‘Ani 
Anifum. Vide Apium 
Anona. Vide Guanabanus 
Anonis 
Antholyza 
Anthofpermum 
Antirrhinum. 
Aparine 
Aphaca 
 Apios. 
| Apium 
Apocynum 
Aquifolium 
Aquilegia 
Arachis 
Aralia 
Arbor Camphorifera. Vide Laurus 
Arbor Coral. Vide Corallodendron 
Arbor Jude. Vide Cercis 
Arbor Vite. Vide 'Thuya 
Arbutus 
Arctotis 
Argemone 
Aria Theophraftt. 
Arifarum 
Ariftolochia 
Armeniaca 
Armerius, 
Artaphaxis 
Artemifia 
Arum 
Arundo 
Afarum 
Aiclepias 


Vide Glycine 


Vide Crategus 


Vide Caryophyllus 
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Afparagus 
Afperugo 


’ Afperula 


Afphodelus 
Afplenium 
After 
Afterifcus 
Afteroides 
Aftragalus 
Aftrantia 
Atrattylis. 
Atriplex 
Atriplex baccifera. 
Avena 

Aurantium 
Auricula muris 
Auricula urfi 


Vide Cnicus’ 


Vide Blitum 


Azederach 
B 
ACCHARIS 

Balauftia. Vide Punica 
Balfamina 
Balfamita 
Bamia Mofchata. Vide Ketmia 
Banana. Vide Mufa 
Barba Capre. Vide Ulmaria 
Barba Jovis 
Barbarea. Vide Sifymbrium . 
Bardana. Vide Lappa 
Barleria 
Bafella 


Bafilicum. Vide i eeu 

Bauhinia 

Becabunga. Vide Veronica aquatica 

Belladona 

Bellis 

Bellis major. 

Bellonia 

Benzoin. 

Berberis 

Bermudiana 

Bernardia 

Befleria 

Beta 

Betonica . 

Betonica ayuatica. 
laria 


Vide Leucanthemum 


Vide Laurus 


Vide Scropha- 


Beto ica 
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Betonica Pauli. Vide Veronica 
Betula 
Bidens 
Bifolium 
Bignonia 
Bihai 
Bifcutella. 
Bifferula. 
 Biflingua. 
Bifforta 
Bixa. Vide Mitella 
Blattaria 
Blitum 
Bo¢conia 
Boerhaavia 
Bonduc 
Bontia 
Bonus Henricus. 
dium 
Borbonia 
Borrago 
Bofia 
Botrys. 
Brabejum 
Branca Urfina. 
Braflica 
Breynia 
Brunella 
Brunsfelfia 
Brofcus. Vide Rufcus 
Bryonia 
Bryonia nigra. 
Boglofium 
Bugula 
Bulbocaftanum 
Bulbocodium 
Buphthalmum 7 
Bupleuroides. 
Bupleurum 
Burfa Paftoris, \ 
utomus 
Buxus 


Vide Thlafpidium 
Vide Pelecinus 
Vide Rufcus 


Vide Chenopo- 


Vide Chenopodium 
Vide Acanthus 


Vide Tamnus 


Vide Phyllis 


AAPEBA 
Cacalia | 
Cacalianthemum. /7de Kleinia 
Cacoa 
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Cachrys 

Cactus 

Czfalpina 

Cainito. Vide Chryfophyllum 

Cakile 

Calaba 

Calamintha 

Ca!ceolus 

Caltha 

Caltha paluftris, Vide Populage 

Camara. Vide Lantana 

Cameraria 

Campanula 

Camphorifera, 

Camphorata 

Canna Indica, 

Cannabina 

Cannabis 

Cannacorus 

Capnoides 

Capparis 

Capparis Fabago. Vide Fabago 

Capraria 

Caprifolium 

Capficum - 

Caracalla. Vide Phafeolus 

Cardamindum, Vide Acrivola 

Cardamine 

Cardiaca 

Carduus 

Carduus Benediftus. Vide Cnicus 

Carduus Fullonum. Vide Dipfacus 

Carlina 

Carpinus 

Carthamus 

Carui 

Caryophyllata 

Caryophyllus 

Cafia. Vide Ofyris 

Caffia 

Caffida. 

Caffine 

Cafianea 

Caflanea gs 
num 

Caftorea 

Catanance - ; 

Cataputia major. Vide Ricinus 

Cataputia minor. Vide de Tiree 


Vide Laurus 


Vide Cannacorus 


Vide Scutellaria 


; 


Vide Hippocafta- 


———_ se 
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Cataria — 


Pi 
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| Cataria 
Catefbza 
| Ceiba 

- Celaftrus 
Celfia 


Centaurium minus 
Centinodium 
Cepa 
 Cephalanthus 

| Cerafus 

| Cerafus racemofa. 
| Ceratonia 

Cercis 

| Cerefolium. Vide Cherophyllum 
| Cereus 

| Cerinthe 
Ceftrum 
Chamecerafus. 


Vide Padus 


Vide Lonicera 


Chameciftus. Vide Helianthemum 
| Chamaclema. Vide Glechoma 
| Chamecypariflus. Vide Santolina 
| Chamedaphne. Vide Rufcus 
| Chamedrys : 
Chamezlxa. Vide Cneorum 
Chamzmelum 
Chamemefpilas. Vide Mefpilus 
Chamemorus. Vide Rubus 


Chamenerium. Vide Epilobium 


-Chamepitys. Vide Teucrium 
| Chameriphes. Vide Palma 
| Chamzsrubus. Vide Rubus 


Chamefyce. Vide Euphorbia 

| Chamezrhododendron 

| Chelidonium minus. Vide Ranuncu- 
lus 

Chelidenium majus 

| Chelone 

Chenopodio-morus. 

| Chenopodium 

-Chionanthus 

Chondrilla 

Chriflophoriana 

| Chryfanthemoides. Vide tana a 
mum 

Chryfanthemum 

. Chryfobalanus - 

Chryfocoma 

Chryfophylium 


Vide Blitam 
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Chryfofplenium 
Cicer 
Cichorium 
Cicuta 
Cicutaria. 
Cinara 
Cineraria. 
Circea 
Cirfium 
Ciftus 
Citreum 
Clematis 
Clethra 7 
Cliffortia 

Clinopodium 

Clitoria. Vide Ternatea 

Clofia 
Clutia 
Clymenum 
Clypeola 
Cneorum 
Cnicus 

Coa 
Coccygria. 
Cochlearia 
Coix 
Colchicum 
Collinfonia 
Colocafia. 
Colocynthis 
Columnea 
Colutea 
Colutea Scorpioides. Vide Emerus 
Coma Aurea. Vide Chryfocoma - 
Comarum 
Commelina 
Conocarpodendron. 
Confolida major. 
Confolica media. Vide Bugula 
Confolida minima. Vide Bellis 
Confolida regalis. Vide Delphiaiaat 
Convallaria 
Convolvulas 
Conyza 
Copaiba 
Corallodendron 
Corchorus 
Cordia 
Coreopfis 
Coriandrum 


Fide Liguftrum 
Vide Jacobea 


Vide Cotinus 


Vide Arum 


Vide Protea 
Vide Symphytam 


> 


Coriaria 
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Coriaria 

Corindum 

Coris 

Corifpermum 

Cornus 

Cornutia 

Corona Imperialis 

Corona Solis, Vide Helianthus 
Coronilla 

Coronopus 

~ Cortufa 

Corylus 

Coftus 

Cotinus 

Cotonea Malus. Vide Cydonia 
Cotoneafter. Vide Mefpilus 
Cotula foetida. Vide Chamemelum 
Cotyledon 
Courbaril 
Crambe 
Craflula 
Crategus 
Crinum 
Crithmum 
Crifta Galli. 
Crifta Pavonis. 
Crocus 
Crotolaria 
Cruciata 
Crupina Belearum. Vide Serratula 
Cucubalus 

Cucumis | 

Cucumis Agreftis. Vide Elateria 
Cucurbita 
Cuiete 
Cuminoides, 
Cuminum 
Cunila 
Cupreffus 
Cururu ‘ 
Cyanus . 
Cyclamen 
Cydonia © 
Cynogloffum 
Cytfticapnos 
Cytifo-genifta. 
Cytifus ~ 


Vide Pedicularis 
Vide Poinciana 


Vide Lageecia 


Vide Spartium 


ALEA 

Dalechampia 
Damafonium 
Daucus 
Daucus Creticus. Vide Myrrhis 
Delphinium 
Dens Canis 
Dens Leonis 
Dentaria 
Diapenfia. Vide Sanicula 
Digtamnus albus. VideFraxinella 
Dig&amnus 
Diervilla 
Digitalis 
Diofcorea 
Diofma 
Diofpyros 
Dipfacus 
Dodartia 
Dodonza 
Doria. Vide Solidago & Othonna 
Doronicum 
Dorftenia 
Dorycrium 
Douglaffia 
Draco Herba. 
Draco Arbor. 
Dracocephalon 
Dracunculus 
Dracanculus Pratenfis. VidePtarmica 
Drofion 
Duicamara. Vide Solanum 


Vide Abrotanum 
Vide Palma 


E . 
Bulus. Vide Sambucus 
Echinus 

Ecninomelocaétus. 
Echinophora 
Echinopus 
Echium 
Edera quinquefolia. 
Elaterium 
Klatine. 
Hlzagnus 
Elephantopus 


Vide Cactus 


Vide Vitis 


Vide Linaria 


_ Elephas 


Elichryfum 
Emerus 


Empctrum , 
Enula 
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Enola Campana, Vide Helenium 
Ephedra 
-Ephemeron 
Epilobium 
Epimedium 
Equifetum 

_ Eranthemum. 
_ Erica 

Erica Baccifera: Vide Empetrum 
Erigeron. Vide Senecio 

| Eruca 

_ Erucago 
Ervam 
Eryngium 
Eryfimum 
Efchynomene. 
Euonymus 
Euonymoides. Vide Celaftrus 
Eupatoriophalacron 
Eupatorium 

Euphorbia 


Vide Adonis 


Vide Mimofa. 


F 


F ABA : 

Faba Crafla. Vide Anacampfe- 
ros 

Fabago 

Fagonia 

Fagopyrum 

Fagus 

Ferrum Equinum 

'Ferula 


Ficus 

Ficus Indica. Vide Opuntia 

Filago. Vide Gnaphalium 

Filipendula 

Flammula Jovis. Vide Clematis 

Flos Africanus, Vide 'Tagetes 

Flos Paffionis. Vide Granadilla 

Flos Solis. Yide Helianthus 

Flos Trinitatis. Vzde Viola 

Feeniculum 

Fenum Burgundgacum. Vide Me- 
dica : 

Foeaum Grecum. Vide 'Trigonella 

Fragaria : 


FE rangula 


~ 


Fraxinella 
Fraxinus 
Fritillaria . 
Fritillaria Craffa. Vide Afclepias 
Framentum Indicum. Vide Mays 
Frutex Pavonius. Vide Poinciana 
Fuchfia 

Fumaria 


G 

Alanthus 
Gale. Vide Myrica 
Galega . 


Galenia 
Galeopfis 


_ Galeopfis frutefcens. Vide Prafiam 


Gallium 
Garidella 
Genitta 

Genitfta {pinofa. 
Genittella. 
Gentiana 
Geranium 
Gefnera 
Geum 
Gingidium. 
Gladiolus 
Glaucium 
Glaux 
Glechoma 
Globularia 
Gloriofa 
Glycine 
Glycyrrhiza 
Gnaphalium 

Gnaphalodes 

Gofly pium 

Gramen 

Granadilla 

Grewia 

Gronovia 


Vide Ulex 
Vide Ulex 


Vide Vifnaga 


~ Groffularia 


Guaiabara. 
Guajacana. 
Guajacum 
Guajava 
Guanabanus 


Vide Diofpyros 


Guazuma 
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Guazuma 
Guidonia 
Gundelia 
H 
/Emanthus 
Hematoxylum 

Halicababum. Vide Alkekengi 
Halicacabus peregrinus. Vide Co- 

rindum 
Halimus. Vide Atriplex 
Halleria 
Hamamelis 
Harmala 
Hedera 
Hedera Terreftris. 
Hedypnois 
Hedyfarum 
Helenia 
Helenium 
Helianthemum 
Helianthus 
Heliotropium 
Helleborine 
Helleborus 
Helleborus albus. 
Hemerocallis 
Hemionitis 
Hepatica 
Hepatorium. Vide Eupatorium 
Heptaphyllum. Vide Pentaphyllum 
Heracleum. Vide Sphondylium 
Herba Gerardi. Vide Angelica 
Herba Paris. Vide Paris 
Hermannia | 
Hermodattylus 
Hernandia 
Herniaria 
Hefperis 
Hibifcus 
Hieraciem 
Hippocaftanum 
Hippolapathum. Vide Lapathum 
Hippofelinum. Vide Smyrnium 
Hirundinaria. Vide Aiclepias 
Hordeum 
Horminum 
Hottonia 
{iura 
Hyacinthus 


Vide Glecoma_ 


Vide Veratrum 
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Hyacinthus Peruvianus. 
nithogalum 
Hyacinthus Stellatus. Vide Ornitho- 
galum | 
Hyacinthus Tuberofus. Vide Polye | 
anthes | 
Hydrocotyle | 
Hydrolapathum. Vide Lapathum 
Hydrophyllon 
Hydropiper, 
Hyofcyamus 
Hy pecoon 
Hypericum 
Hypericum frutex. 
Hy pociftis 
Hy flopus 


Vide Or- | 


Vide Perficaria 


Vide Spirea 


ACEA 

Jacobea 
jalapa 
Jafminoides. Vide Ceflrum 
Jaf{minum 
Iberis 
Ibifcus. 
Teaco. 
Hes1% 
Imperatoria 
Inga 
Intibus. 
Iris 
Iris bulbofa. 
Iris Perfica, 
I{atis 
lfora 
tea 
Judaica Arbor. Vide Cercis 
Juglans 
Jujube. 
Julian. 
Juncus 
Juniperus 
Jufticia 


Vide Althea 
Vide Chryfobalanus 


Vide Cichorium 


Vide Xiphium 
Vide Xiphium 


Vide Ziziphus 
Vide Hefperis 


ue 
ALI 
Karatas | 


iv om pfera Ketmia 
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Ketmia 
Knautia 


\ L . 


ABLAB. Vide Phafeolis 
Labrum Veneris. Vide Dip- 
facus 
_Labrufea. Vide Vitis 
Laburnum. Vig Cytifus 
Lacryma Jobi. Vide Coix 
aciuca 
Lattuca Agnini, 
Lageecia 
Lagopus, 
Lamium 
Lampfana 
Lantana 
_ Lapathum 
Larix 
| Laferpitium 
Lathyrus 
_Lavatera 
| Lavendula 
Laureola. Vid; Thymeiza 
Lauro-cerafas. Vide Padus 
Laurus 
Laurus Alexandrina. Vide Rufcus 
Laurus Tinus. Vide Tinus 
Lens 
Lens paluftris 
‘Lentifcus 
Leontopetalon 
Leonurus 
‘Lepidium 
Lepidocarpodendron, Vide Protea - 
Leucanthemum 
Leucoium 


Vide Valerianella 
Vide Trifolium 


Liliaftrum. Vide Hemerocallis 
Lilio- Afphodelus. VideHemerocallis 
— & Crinum 
jlio-Fritillaria. Vide Fritillaria 
Lilio-Hyacinthus. Wide Scilla 
ilio-Narciflas. Fide Amary ‘lis 
Lilium - 
Vor. II. 


Malacoides. 


Lilium Convallium. Vide or 
laria 

Lilium Perficum. Vide Fritillaria 

Lilium Superbum. Pig Gloriofa 

Limon 

33 imonium 

Linaria 

Lingua Cervina 

Linum 

Linum Uiabititasin, Vide Ompha- 
lodes : 

Lippia 

Liquid Amber 

Litho/permum 

Lobelia 

Lobus Echinatus, Vide Bondue 

Lonchitis 

Lonicera 

Lotus 

Lotus Arbor. Vide Celtis 

Ludwigia 

Luffa 

Lunaria 

Lupinus 

Lupulus 

Luteola 

Lychnidea. 

Lychnis 

Lycoperficon 

ycopus 

Lyfimachia 

Lyfimachia Galericulata. Vide Su. 
tellaria 


% 


Vide Phior 


Lyfimachia non Pappofa. Vide Ona- 
gra a 
Lyfimachia Siliquofa. Vide Epilo- 
biam 
M 
Acaleb. Vide Cerafus 
Magnolia 
Mahaleb. Vide Cerafus 
Majorana - 


Mala Aithiopica. Vide Lycoperficon 
Mala Armeniaca. Vide Armeniaca 


. Mala Cotonea. Vid? Cydonia 


Mala Intana. 7242 Melongena 
Vide Malope 


sr 
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Malope 
Malpighia 
Malva 
Malva Arborea. 
Malva Rofea 
Malus 
Malus Armeniaca. Vide Armeniaca 
Malus Aurantia. Vide Aurantium 
Malus Limonia. Vide, Limon 
Malus Perfica. Vide Perfica 
Malus Punica. Vide Punica 
~Mamei 
Mancanilla 
Mandragora 
Manihot 
Maranta 
Marrubiaftrum. 
Marrubium 
Marrubium nigrum. Vide Ballote 
Martynia 
Marum 
Marum vulgare. 
Mattichina 
Matricaria 
Maurocenia 
Mays 
Medica Cochleata 
Medicago 
Melampyrum 
Melaftoma 
Melianthus 
Melilotus 
Meliffa 
Melifla Turcica. Vide Dracocephalon 
Melo 
~ Melocaétus. 
Melocarduus. 
Melochia. 
Melongena 
Melopepo 
Melothria 
Menifpermum 
Mentha 
. Mentha Cataria. 
Mentzelia 
Menyanthes 
Mercurialis 7 
Mefembrianthemum. Vide Ficoides 
Methonica. Vide Gloriofa 
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Vide Althea 


Vide Cunila 


‘ide Maftichina 


VideCa&tus + 
Vide Cactus 
Vide Corchorus, 


Vide Cataria 


*. 
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* Nepeta. 
Nerium 


Mefpilus 
Meum 
Mezereon. 
Milium 
Millefolium 
Milleria 
Mimofa va 
Mirabilis Peruviana. Vide Jalapa 
Mitella 

Moldavica. Vide Dracocephalon 
Molle 

Mollugo 

Molucca 

Moly 

Momordica 

Monarda 

Monbin 

Montia 

Morina 

Morus 

Mofchatellina 

Muntingia 

Murucuia 

Maufa 

Mutcari . 

Mutcipula. Vide Lychnis 
Mufcus 
Myagrum 
Myofotis 
Myofurus 
Myrica 
Myrrhis 
Myrtus - a 
Myrtus Brabantica. Vide Myrica aq 
Myxa. Vide Cordia : 


Vide Thymelea 


N 

Apellus. Vide Aconitum — 
Napus’ | 
Narciffo-Leucoium. Vide Galanthus) 

Narciffus : 
Nafurtium fl 
Natturtium Indicum. Vide Acriviola) 
Vide Cataria 


Nicotiana | 
Nigella: 
Nigelaftrum. Vide Lychnis 
Niffolia 


Noli me tangere. Vide Balfamina 
Nummularia 
Nox Juglans, Vide Juglans 


Nux Veficaria. Vide Staphyloden- 
dron 
Nymphza 
O 
Belifcotheca. Vide Rudbeckia 
Ochrus 
Oculus Chrifti. 
Ocymum 
Oenanthe 
Oldenlandia 
Olea 
Omphalodes 
Onagra 
Beomrychio 


Vide Horminum 


rnithopodium 


robus 


Braver Cuuteotaien: Vide Glau. 
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Papaver Spinofum. Vide Argemone 


Papaya 

Parietaria 

Paris 

Parkinfonia ‘ 
Parnaflia 
Paronychia 
Parthenium 
Pafferina 
Paftinaca 
Pavia 
Pedicularis 
Pelecinus 
Pentaphylloides. 
Pepo 
Perefkia 
Periploca 
Perfea 
Perfica 
Perficaria 
Pervinca 
Petafites 


Vide Potentilla 


~ Petiveria 


Petrofelinum 
Peucedanum 
Phaca 
Phalangium 
Phafeoloides. 
Phafeolus 
Phillyrea 
Phlomis 
Phlox — 
Phylica 
Phyllanthus 
Phyllis 
Phytolacca 
Pilofella. Vide Hieracium 
Pimpinella. Vide Sanguiforba & Po- 
.» terium 
Pinafter. 
Pinguicula 
Pinus 
Pifonia 
Piftachia. 
Pifem 
Pifum Cordatum. Vide Cardiofper. 
mum 


Vide Glycine 


Vide Pinus 


Vide Terebinthus 
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Pittonia 
Plantago 
Platanus 
Plinia 
Plumbago 
Plumeria 
Poinciana 
Polemonium 
Polium 
Polyanthes 
Polyanthus. 
Polygala 
Polygonatum 
Polypodium 
Pomum Adami. 
Populago 
Populus 
Porrum 
Portulaca 
Potentilla 
Prafium 
Prenanthes 
Primula 
Prinos 
Protea 
Prunus 
Pfeudoacacia. 
Pfylliam 
Prarmica 
Prelea 
Pulegium 
Pulmonaria 
Pulfatilla 
Punica 
Pyracantha. Vide Mefpilas 
Pyrola 

Pyrus 


Vide Primula 


Vide Robinia 


Q 


Uamoclit 
Quercus 
— Quinguciolium. Vide Potentilla © 


R 


Andia 
Ranunculus 


Rapa 


Vide Ad¥antium 


Raphaniftrum 

Raphanus 

Rapiftrum 

Rapunculus 

Rapuntium 

Rauvolfia 

Refeda 

Rhabarbarum. Vide Lapatham 

Rhabarbarum Monachorum. Fide 
Lapathum 

Rhamnoides. 

Rhamnus 

> Fc Vide Lapathum 
us 

Ribes 

Ricinoides 

Ricinus 

Rivinia 

Robinia 

Rondeletia 

Rofa 

RofaSinenfis. Vide Ketmia 

Rofa de Hiericho. Vide Hefperis 

Rofmarinus 

Rubeola 

Rubia 

Rubus 

Rudbeckia 

Ruellia ; 

Rufcus 

Ruta 

Ruta Canina. Vide Serophularia ~ 

Ruta Muraria 

Ruta Sylvettris. 

Ruyfchiana 


Vide Lycium 


Vide Harmala 


ABINA . 
Salicaria 

Salicornia 
Salix 
Salvia 
Salvia Agreftis, Vide Scordim 
Sambucus f 
Samolus 
Sanguinaria 
Sanguiforba 
Sanguis Draconis. 


VidePalma 
Sanicula 


Ay 
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Sanicula 
Santolina 
Sapindus 
Saponaria. Vide Lychnis 
Sapota 
Sarracena 
Satureia 
—— 
ifra 
Scabio, 
Scandix 
Scilla 
Sclarea 
Scolymus 
Scordium 
Scorpiurus 
rzonera 
Scrophularia 
Scutellaria 
Secale 
Securidaca 
Sedum 
Senecio 
Senna 
Septinervia. Vide Plantago 
Serjania J 
Serpyllum 
Serratula 
Sefamum 
Sefeli 
Sherardia 
 Sicyoides 
 Sideritis 
_ Sideroxylum 
- Sigefbeckia 
- Silaum 
“Siler 
Siligua. Vide Ceratonia 
Siliquaftrum. Vide Cercis 
Silphium 
Sinapi 
Sinapiftrum 
Sifarum 
Sifymbrium 
Sifyrinchium 
Sium 
ee ax 
Sisyrnium 
Solanoides 
éolanum 
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Soldanella 

Solidago 

Sonchus 

Sorbus : 
Sorbus Sylveftris. Vide Crategas — 
Spartium ‘ 
Spergula ~ 

Sphondylium 

Spina Alba. Vide Mefpilus 

Spina Nigra. Vide Prunus 
Spinachia 

Spirza 

Stachys 

Staphylodendron 

Statice 

Stcechas 

Stramonium 

Stratiotes 

Styrax 

Suber 

Symphytum 

Syringa 


T 
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Abernzmontana 
Tagetes i 
‘Tamarindus H 
Tamarifcus 
Tamnus fh 
Tanacetum 4 
Tapia 
‘Tarconanthus 
‘Taxus 
Telephioides. Vide Andrachne & 
Phyllanthus 
Telephium 
Terebinthus 
‘Ternatea 
Tetragonocarpos 
‘Tetragonotheca 
Teucrium 
Thaliérum 
Thapfia 
Thlafpi 
Thlafpidium 
Thuya 
Thymbra 
Thymelza 
Thymus 
: 5F3 Tilia 
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Tilia 

'Tinus 
Tithymalus. 
"Tordylium 
Tormentilla — 
‘Toxicodendron 
'Trachelium 
‘Tragacantha 

Tragia 

‘Tragopogon 
‘Tragofelinum 
Tribulus 

"Trichomanes 
Trifolium 
Trioficofpermum 
Tripolium. Vide a 
"Triticum 

Triumfetta 

Tulipa 

Tulipifera 

Turnera 

"Turritis 

‘Tuffilago 


Vide Euphorbia 


V 


Accaria. Vide Lychnis 
Vaccinium 
Valeriana 
Valeriana Greca. Vide esa ving 
Valerianella 
Vanilla 
Vella 
Veratrum 
Verbafcum 
Verbena 
Veronica 
Viburnum 
Vicia 
Vinca Pervinca. Wide Pervinca 
Vincetoxicum, Vide Aiclepias 


, 


Viola 

Viorna. Vide Clematis 
Virga Aurea 
Vifcum 
Vifnaga 
Vitex 

Vitis 

Vitis Idea. 
Vitis Sylveftris. 
Ulex 

Ulmaria 
Ulmus 

Urena 

Urtica 

Uva Urfi 
Vulneraria 
Uvularia 


Vide Vaccinium 
Vide Clematis 
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Altheria 
Watfonia 


Xx 
Eranthemum 
Xiphion 
Xyion 


yor 
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Anthoxylum 
Zinziber 
Ziziphora 
Ziziphus 
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Of the Enolith Mames of the Plants mention’d 
in the DICTIONARY, referring to 


their Latin Mames. 


Busy 


BELE- Tree. 
lus 


Acacia, or Egyptian Thorn. 
See Acacia 
Acacia, the falfe. See Robinia 
Acacia, the German. See Prunus 
. Acacia, the three-thorned, or Honey- 


See Popu- 


locuft. See Acacia - 

Aconite, or Wolf’s-bane. See 4co- 
nitum 

Aconite, the Winter. See Aconitum 
bycmale 


Adam’s Apple. See 4urantium 
Adder’s-tongue, See Ophioglofum 
Adders-wort, or Snake-weed. See 
Bifforta 
Adonis-flower. -See Adonis 
African Marigold. See Tagetes 
Agrimony. See Azrimonia 
Agrimony, the Water. See Bidens 
Ague-tree. See Saffafras 
 Alecoaft, or Coafimary. See Bal- 
famita 


Alehoof, or Ground-ivy. See Cie 
coma oa 

Alder-tree. See 4/nus 

Alder, the berry-bearing. See Fran- 
gula : 

Alheal. See Panax 

Alheal, the Clown’s. See Sideritis 

Alifander, or Alexander. See Smyr- 
nium 

Alkanet. See Anchufa 

Allelujah, or Wood-forrel. 
Oxys 

Alligator-pear. See Perfea 

Allfpice. See Myrtus 

Almond-tree. See Amygdalus 

Almond, the Dwarf. See Perfica 

Almond, the Ethiopian. See Bra- 
beium ; 

Amaranth. See Amaranthus 

Amaranth, the Globe. See Ama- 
ranthoides 

Amber-tree. See Anthofpermum 

Aremony. Sce Anemene 


Anis. See Apium 
54 


See 


Apple 
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Apple. See Malus 

Apple, the Cuftard. See Guanabanus 

Apple of Love. See Lycoperficon 
and Solanum 

Apple, the Mad. See M:/ongena 

Apple, the Male Baifam: See Mo- 
mordica 

Apple, the Paradife. See Malus 

Apple, the Sour, or Sourfop. See 
Guanabanus 

Apple, the Sweet, or Sugar. See 
Guanabanus 

Apple, the Star, See Cainito 

Apple, the Thorn. See Stramonium 

Apricot. See Armeniaca 

Archangel. See Lemiam 

Aron, or Wake-robin. 

Arrow: root, 


See Arum 
See Maranta 
Arfe-fmart. See Perficaria 
Artichoke. See Cinara 
Artichoke of Feru/alem, 
anthus 
Afarabacca. See A/arum 
Ath. See Fraxinus 
Ath, the Mountain. 
A thes 
Afparagrafs, or Sparrowgrafs, See 
Ajparagus 
Afpen-tree. See Pcpulus 
Afphodel. See 4/phodelus 
Afphodel, the African. See Bulbine 
iphodel-lily. See Hemerccallis and 
Crinum 
Avens, 
Avenue 
Avocado-pear. 
Ax verch. 
Azarole, 


See Heli- 


See Sorbus 


See Caryoptyllata 


See Perfca 
See Securidaca 


See Me/pilus 


ae Pere 


ALM of Gilead. See Dracoce- 
phalon 
Balm of Gilead Fir. 
Balfam of Capevi. See Copaiba 
Ballam-tree, Sce Terebinthus 
Balfamine, * See Ral/amina © 
Balfam-apple, See Momardica 


See Abies 
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Bamboo-cane. See Arundo | 

Banana. See Mufa 

Baneberries. See Chrifophoriana 

Barbados Cherry. See Malpighia 

Barbados Flower fence. See Poin- 
ciana 3 

Barberry. See Berberis 

Barley. See Hordeum 

Barley, the naked. See Triticum 

Barrenwort. See Epimedium 


Bafil. See Ocymum 

Bafil, the Stone. See Acinas 

Bafon 

Battard Aeacia. See Robinia 

Baftard - dittany. See P/feudodifa- 
nus 

Batchelors-button. See Lychnis and 
Cyanus 


Batchelors-pear. See Solanum 

Baulm. See Melia 

Baulm, the Molucca. See Molucca 

Baulm, the Turky. ‘See Dracocepha- 
lon 

Bay. Sce Laurus 

Bay of Alexandria. See Rufcus 

Bay, the Cherry, See Padus 

Bay, the Iudian. See Myrtus 

Bay, the Rofe. See Nerium and 
Chamerhododendron 

Bay, the fweet-flowering. See Mag- 
nolia 

Bead-tree, See Axederach 

Beam, the hard, or Hornbeam, 
See Carpinus 


Beam-tree, the White. See Crate- 
gus 
Bean. SeeFaba 


Bean, the Bog, or Bugbean. See 
Menianthes 

Bean, the Kidney, or French. See 
Phafeolus 


Bean, Caper. See Fabago 

Bean, Trefoil, See Cytifus 

Bean-tree.. See Coralledendron 

Bean, the Kidney- bean-tree. See 
Glycine 2 

Beard, the Old Man’s. See Clemas 
zis 


Beas’s-breech. See Acanthus 
Bear's- 


| 
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Bear’s-ear. See Auricula 

Bear’s-ear Sanicle. See Cortu/a aed 
Verbafcum : 

Bears-foot. See Helleborus 

Bedinjan, or Pottle-John. See Me- 
longena 

Bedftraw, our Lady’s. See Gallium 

Bee-flower. See Orchis 

Beech-tree. See Fagus 

Beet. See Beta 

Bell-flower. See Campanula 

Eells, the Canterbury. See Campa- 
nula 

Bells-hair. See Hyacinthus 

Bell-flower, the Peach-leav’d. 
Campanula 

Bell-flower, the Steeple. See Cam- 
panula 

Bell-pepper. See Capficum 

Belly-ach-weed. See Ricinoides 

Belmufk, or Abelmofk. See Ketmia 

Benjamin-trée. See Laurus 

Bennet-herb. See Carycphyllata 

Berberry. See Berberis 

Betony. See Betonica. 

Betony, Pauls. See Veronica 

Betony, the Water. See Scrophularia 

Bethlehem Star. See Oruzithogalum 

Bifol, or Twyblade. See Ophris 

Bilberry. See Vaccinium 

Bindweed. See Conwolvulus 

Bindweed, the black. SeeTamnus 

Bindweed, the prickiy. See Smilax 


See 


Birch-tree. See Betula ' 
Birch-tree of America. See Terebin- 
thus 


Bird-cherry. See Padus 
Birds-eye.. See Adonis and Primula 
Birds-foot. See Ormnithopodium 
Birds-foot Trefoil. See Lotus 
Birds-neft. See Daucus 


Bird pepper. See Capficum 
Birthwort. See drifiolochia 


Bifhops-weed. See Arificlochia 

Bitter-{weet. See Solanum fcandens 

Bitter-vetch. See Orodbus 

Bitter-wort. See Gentiana 
lackberry, See Rubus 


~ Buckthorn. 
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Black-briony. See Zamnus 
Blackthorn. See Prunus 
Bladder-nut. See Srophylodendron 
Bladder-nut, the 4frican. See Roye« 


nia 


Bladder-nut, the Laurel-leav’d. See 


Dodonea 
Bladder-fena. See Colutea 
Blite. See Blitum 
Blood-flower. See Hemanthus 
Bloodwort. See Lapathum 
Blue-bottle. See Cyanus and Hya~ 
cinthus 
Bolbonach, or White-fatten. 
Lunaria 
Bombax. See Gofypium 
Borders 
Borecole. 


See 


See Braffica 

Borrage. See Borrago 

Box. See Buxus 

Box-thorn. See Lycium 

Brake, See Fix. 

Bramble. See Rubus 
Brank-urfine. See Acanthus 
Brafilleto. See Pfeuds-fantalum 
Bread, St. John’s. See Ceratonia 
Priar, the Sweet. See Ro/a 
Briar, the Wild. See Ro/a 
Briony. See Brionia 
Briftol-flower. See Eychnis 
Brimftone-wort. See Peucedanum 
Brocoli. See Braffca 
Brook-lime. See Veronica 
Broom. See Geni/a 
Broom, the Butchers. 
Broom, the Green. 
Broom, the Spani/f>. See Genifla 
Broom, the White. See Spartium 
Broom, Rape. See Orobanche 


See Ru/fcus 


See Spartium 


Brownwort. See Scrophularia and 
Brunella 
Bruifewort. See Lychnis 


Buckfhorn, or Hartfhorn-plantain, 
See Coronopus 

Buckfhorn-crefs. See Na/urtium 

See Rhamnus 

Buckthorn, the Sea. See Rbamuoi- 
des 


Buck- 
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 ~ Buack-wheat. See Fagopyrum 


Budding. See lnoculating 

Bugle. Seé Bugula 

Buglofs. See Buglofum 

Buglofs, the Vipers. See Echium 

Bullace-tree. See Prunus 

Bully-tree. See Canito 

Burdock... See Lappa 

Bardock, the leffer. See Xanthium 

Burnet. See Sanguiforba 

Burnet-faxifrage. See Tragofelinum 

Butchers-broom. See Ru/cus, 

Butter-bur. See Petafites 

Butterfly-flower. See Orchis 

Butterwort. See Pinguicula 

Button-tree. See Platanus and Ce- 
phalanthus 

Button-tree of Jamaica. 
carpus 


See Cono- 


C 


ABBAGE. See Braffica 
Cabbage, the Sea. See Cram- 
be 
Cabbage tree. 
Cabinet | 
Cadlock. See Rapifirum 
Cajou. See Azacardium 
Calabafh. See Melopepo 
Calabafh-tree. See Cuicte 
Calamint. See Calaminutha 
Calamint, the Water. See Mentha 
Caltha, or Marfh-marigold. See Po- 
pulago 
Caltrops. See Tribulus 
Calves-{nout. See Antirrhinum 
Cammock. See Anonis 
Camomile. See Chamemelum 
Cam phire-tree. See Laurus 
Campion. See Lychnis 
Candie-berry-tree. See Myrica 
Candy-carrot. See Myrrhis 
Candy-tuft. See Thlo/pi 
Candy-tuft tree. See Thla/pidium 
Cane, the Bamboo. See Arundo 
_ Cane, the Jadian flowering. See 
Cannacorus : ; 
Cane, the Dumb. See Arum 


See Palma 


. Carrot. 


_Caterp:llers 


“Cane, the Fifhing-rod. See Arinds 


Cane, the Sugar. See Arundo 
Canterbury-bell. See Campanula 
Caper. See Capparis ” 
Caper, the Bean. See Fabago 
Capons-tail grafs. See Gramen 
Caraway. See Carui 


Cardinals-flower, See Rapuntium 
Carline-thiftle. See Carina » 
Carlock. See Raphaniftrum 
Carnation, See Caryophyllus 
Carnation, the Spano. See Poin- 
Clana 
Carob. See Ceratonia 
See Daucus 
Carrot, the deadly. See Thapha 
Carrot, the Candy. See Myrrbis 
Carrot, the {corching. See Thapfia 
Caffada, or Caffavi. See Manihot 
Caffiidony. See Stechas 
Caffidony, the Mountain. 
chryfum 


Caflidony, the Golden. See Elichry- 


fum 


Caflioberry- tree. 
Cataputia major, 
Cataputia minor. 
Catchfly. 


See Caffine 
See Ricinus 
See Tithymalus 

See Lychuis 


Caterpiller-plant. See Scorpicides 
Cat-mint. See Cataria 
Cauliflower. See Breffca ' 
Cedar of Bermudas. See Juniperus 
Cedar of Carolina. See Juniperus 


Cedar,*the Baftard. See Guazxuma 


Cedar of Libanus. See Larix 
Cedar of Lycia. See Funiperus 
Cedar of Phenicia. See Funiperus 
Cedar of Virginia. See Funiperus 
Cedar, the White. See Cupreffus 


Celandine. See Chelidoxium a 
Celandine, the lefler. See Ranun= — 

culus a 
Celeri. See Apium 


Centaury. SeeCentaurium 
Ceterach. See A/plenium 

Chamomile. See Chamzémelum 
Charlock. ‘See Rapifirum 
Charvil. See Cherophyllum 


See Eli. © 


afles 
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Chafte-tree. See Vitex 
Cheefe-runnet. See Gallium 
Cherry-tree. See Cera/us 
Cherry-bay. See Padus 
Cherry of Barbados, See Malpighia 
Cherry, the Bird. See Padus 
Cherry-laurel. See Padus 
Cherry, the Cornelian. See Cornus 
Cherry, the Portugal. See Padus 


Cherry, the Cowhedge. See Ma/l- 
pighia 
Cherry, the Winter. See A/kehengi 


and Solanum 
Cherry, the perfumed. See Cera/us 
/Chervil. See Cherophyllum 
Cheftnut-tree. See Ce/fanea 
Cheftnut, the Horfe. See Hippoca- 
fiauum 
Cheftnut, theScarletHorfe. SeePavia 
Chiches. See Cicer. 
Chickling Pea. See Lathyrus 
Chickweed.. See 4éfine 
Chickweed, the Berry- sa Ved See 
Cucubalus 
Chives. See Cepa 
Chocolate-nut. See Cocoa 
Chriftmas-rofe. See Helleborus 
Chrift’s-thorn. . See Pa/iurus 
Chriftopher-herb. See Chriffopho- 
7T1anNa 
Cibouls. See Cepa 
Cicely. See Myrrhis 
Cinquefoil. See Potentilla 
Cinquefoil Shrub. See Potentilla 


Cinnamon. See Lawrus 

Ciftus, or Rock-rofe. See Cifus 
Ciftus, the dwarf. See Heltanthemum 
Citron-tree. See Gitreum 

Citrul, See Anguria ‘ 
Cives. See Cepa 


Clary, the Garden. See Sclarea 
Clary, the wild. See Horminum 
Climber. See Clematis and Vitis 
Clivers. See Aparine 
Cloud-berry. See Chamaemorus 
Clover. See Trifolium 

Clover, the Snail. See Medica - 
Clove Gilliflower. See Caryophyllus 
Clowns Woundwort. See Sideritis 
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Coaftmary. See Balfamita 

Cob-nut. See Corylus 

Coccygria. See Cotinus 

Cockicomb. See Pedicularis © 

Cockfcomb Amaranth. See Ama 
ranthus 

Cocksfoot-grafs, See Gramen 

Cockfhead. See Onobrychis 

Coco-nut. See Coccus 

Codlin tree. See Malus 

Codlins and Cream. See Epilobium 

Coffee-tree, See Fa/minum 

Cole-feed. See Napus 

Colewort. See Braffca 

Colewort, the Sea. See Convolvulus 

Colliflower. See Braffica 

Coloquintida. See Colocynthus 

Coltsfoot. See TufZ/ago 

Coltsfoot, the 4/pize. 

Columbine. See Aguilegia 

Columbine, the feather’d. See Tha- 
Lifrum 

Comfry, See Symshytum 

Comfry, the fpotted. 


naria 


Confound, the great. See Symphytum 


Confound, the middle. See Bugula 
Confound, the leaft. See Bellis 
Confound Saracens. See Solidago 
Confervatory. See Green-boufe 
Conval-lily. See Convallaria 
Coral-tree. See Corallodendron 
Coriander. See Coriaundrum 
Cork-tree. - See Suber 
Corn-bottle. See Cyanus 
‘Corn-flag. See Gladiolus 
Corn-marigold. See C4ry/anthemum 
Corn-violet. See Campanula 
Corn-fallet. SeeValerianella 
Cornel-tree: See Cornus 
Cornelian-cherry. See Cornus 
Coftmary. See Bal/amita 
Cotton. See Gofypium 
Cotton, the Silk. See Cerda 
Cotton-weed: See Guaphalium 
Couch or Dog-grafs. See Gramen 
Coventry-beils. See Campanula 
Cowl, the Friers. See dri/arum 
Cowflip. See Primula 

* Cowllip 


See Cacalia ! 


See Pulmo- 
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Cowflip of Ferujalem. See Pulmo- 
maria 

Cows-lungwort. See Verbafcum 
Crab-tree. See Malus 
Cranelbill. See Geranium 
Crefs. See Naflurtium 
Crefs, the Indian. See Acriviola 


Crefs, the Sciatica. See Jheris 
Crefs, the Swines. See Nafturtium 
Crefs, the Water. See Sifymbrium 


Crefs, the Winter. See Sifpmbrium 
Crimfon Grafs-verch. See Nifolia 
Crofs-wort. See Cruciata 
Crofs of Ferulalem. See Lychnis 
Crowfoot. See Ranunculus 
Crow-garlick. See Cepa 
Crow-flowers. See Lychnis 
Crown Imperial. See Corona In- 
perialis ; 
Cowflip. See Primula 
Cuckow-flower. See Cardamine 
Cucumber. See Cucumis 
Cucumber, the wild. See Elatcria 


Cudweed. See Gnaphalium 
Cullion. See Orchis 
Cumin. See Cuminum 


Curran-tree. See Rites 
Cuftard-apple, See Guanabanus 
Cyprefs-tree, See Cupreffus 

Cy prefs, the Garden or Lavender 


Cotton. See Santolina 
Cyprefs, the Summer. See Cheno- 
podium 
D 
Affodi!. See Narciffus 


Daffodil-lily. See Amaryllis 
dvattodil, the Sea. See Pancratium 
Daily. See Bellis 
Daily, the Ox-eye. 
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Dames-violet. See He/peris 
Dandelion. See Dens Leonis 
Danewort, cr Dwarf-elder. See 

Sambucus 
Darrel. See Lolium 
Darnel-grais.. See Gramen 
Date-irce. See Palaa 


See Buphibal- 
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Date-plum. See Diofpyrus 
Day-lily. See pPiticterd 
Dead-nettle. See Lamium 
Deadly-carrot. See Thapfia 
Deadly -nightfhade. See Belladona 
Devil ina Buth. See Nigella 
Devils-bit. See Scabiofa 
Diers-broom. See Geniffa 
Diers-weed. See Lutiola 
Dill. See Anethum 
Diftaff-thiftle. See Atradylis 
Dittander, or Pepperwort. See Le- 
pidium 
Dutany. See Difamrus 
Dittany, the Baftard. See Pfeudo- 
diamaus 
Dittany, the White. See Fraxinclla 
Dock. See Lapathum 
Dotior-Tinkar’s-weed. See Trio- 
feofpermum 
Dodder. See Epithymum 
Dogfbane. See Apocynum 
Dogberry-tree. See Cornus 
Dogs-grafs. See Gramen 
Dogs-mercury. See Mercurialis 
Dogs-tooth. See Dens Canis 
Dogwood. See Cornus 
Dogwood of Famaice. See Robinia 
Dogwood of Virginia. See Laurus 
Dogs-ftones. See Orchis 
Dogs-tongue. See Cynoglfum 
Double-lezf, or Twyblade. See 
Ophris 
Double-tongue. See Ru/czs 
Doves-foot. See Geranium 
Dragons. See Dracunculus 
Dragon-tree. See Palma 
Dragon, the wild, or Tarragon. See 
Abrotanum ; 


Dropwort. See Filipendula 
Dropwort, the Water. See Oenan- 
the ; 


Ducks foet. 
Ducks-meat. 
Dung 
Dwale, or Deadly-nightfhade. *“See 
Belladona ° ; 
Dwarf-bay. 
Dwarf-ciftus. 


See Podoph;llum 
See Lenticula 


See Thymelza 
See Hefenihcmum - 
Dwarfe 


é 


= — 


5 et 


fnghifi 
Dwarf almond. See Perfica 


Dwarf-oak. See Quercas 
' Dwarf-trees 


E 


ARTH-NUT. See Bulleca- 


franum 
Earth-peas. See Lathyrus 
Earth-peas, the Africaa. 
chis 
Edging 
Fglantine. See Rofa 
Elder-tree. See Sambucus 
Elder, the dwarf. See Sambucus 
Elder, the Marfh. See Opu/us 
Elder, the Spanifh. See Saururus 
Elecampane. See Arlenium 
Elm-tree. See U/mus 
’ Enchanters-nighthhade. See Circza 
-Endive. See Endivia 
Eryngo. See Eryngium 
Efculus. See Quercus 
Efpalier 
Eternal-flower. 
Aeranthemum 
Ever-green Honeyfuckle. 
prifclium 
Ever-green Oak. See L/ex 
Ever-green Privet. See Ligu/irum 


See Era- 


See Elichryfum and 
See Ca- 


Ever-green Rofe. See Re/a 
Ever-green Thorn. See Ave/pilus 
Everlafting Pea. See Lathyrus 


Eye-bright. See Eupbrafia 


F 
EATHERFEW. 


carta 

deather, the Princes. 
thus 

Fell-wort. 


See Marri- 
See Amzran- 


See Gentiana 


Felon-wort. See Solanum 
Fences 
Fennel. See Feniculum 


Fennel, the Hogs. See Peucedanum 
Fennel-giaat. See Ferula 

Fennel, the fcorching. See Thepfia 
Fennel-flower. See Nigella 
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Fenugreek. See Trigonclla 

Fern. See Filix 

Fern, the fweet. See Myrrhis 

Feverfew. See Matricaria 

Feverfew, the Baftard. See Parthe- 
nium 

Fiddle-wood, See Citharexylon 

Fiddle-dock. See Lapathum 

Field-bafil. See Acinos 

Fig-tree. See Ficus : 


Fig, the arched Indian. See Ficas ° 


Fig, the Indian. See Opuntia 
Fig, the infernal. See Argemone 
Fig, Pharach’s. See Mufa 

Fig, Marigold. See Ficoides 


Figwort. See Scrophularia 
Fingrigo. See Pifonia 
Finochia. See Feniculum 
Fir-tree. See Abies 


Fir, the Scotch. See Pinks 
Fi,r the Corn. See Gladiolus 
Flag, the common. See /ris 
Flag, the fweet-fcented. See Acorus 
Flag, the yellow Marth. See iris. 
Flax. See Linum 
Flax, the Toad. See Linaria 
Fleabane. See Conyza 
Fleabane, the African. See Tare 
conanthus 
Fleawort. 
Flixweed. 
Flower-de-luce. 
phion 
Fiower-gentle. See Amaranthus 
Flower-eternal. See Xeranthcmum 
Flower-everlafting. See Eiichryfum 
Flower-fence. See Potaciana 
Flower, the Four o’Clock. See 
Falapa 
Flower fun. See Helianthus 
Fluellin. See Veronica 
Fly-wort, or Catchfly. See Lychais 
Fools-flones. See Orchis 
Fox-glove. See Digitalis 
Fox-tail-grafs. See Gramen 
Fountains 
Framboife. See Rubus 
French-cowflip. See Aurieula 
French-horeysuckle. See Heazlarum 
French- 


See P/ylhium 
See Eryfimum 


See Jris and Xi-. 


AEs FEO 


French-lavender. See Staechas 
French-marigold. See Tagetes 
French-Mercury. See Mercurialis 
French-wheat. See Fagopyrum 
French-willow. See Ep:lobium 
Friers-cow!. See. Arijarum 
Fringe-tree. See Chionanthus 
Fritillaria Crafla. See A/ekepias 
Fritillary. See Fritidlaria 
Fumatory. See Fumaria 
Fumatory, the bulbous-rooted. See 
Capnorchis 
Fumatory, the Bladder. See Gy/fi- 
capnos 
Fumatory, the podded. See Capaas 
Furz. See Ulex 
Futtic-tree. See Morus 


G 


ALE, or Sweet-willow. See 
Myrica 
- Galingale. See Cyperus 


Gall-oak. See Quercus 
Garlick. See Allium 


Garlick, the Crow orWild. See Cepa 

Gatton-tree. See Cornus 

Gaule, or Dutch Willow. See M- 
rica 

Gelder-rofe. See Opulus 

Gentian. See Gentiana 

Gentianella. See Gentiana 

Germander. See Chamedrys 

Germander-tree. See Teucrium ' 


- Germander, the Water. See Scor- 
dium 
Gilliflower. See Czryophyllus 


Gilliflower, the Queen’s. See He- 


fperis 
Gillifower, the Stock. _ See Lez- 
colum 
Gill-go-by-ground. See Glechoma 
_ Ginger. See Ziveiber 
Gladwin. See Jris 
Glafs-wort. See Kali and Salicornia 
Glaftenbury-thorn. See Me/pilus 
Globe-daify. See Globulzria 
Globe-crowfoot. See Helleborus 
Globe-amaranthus. See Amaran- 
thoides ie 
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Globe-flower, or Bottle. See Cyanus 
Globe-thiftle, See Echinopus 
Goats-beard. See Tragcpogon 


Goats-rue. See Galega 
Goats-thorn. SeeT; ragacantha 
Goats-ftones. Se@Orchis - 


Gold of Pleafure. See Myagrum 
Goldy-locks. See Chry/ocoma 
Golden-flower-gentle. See Amas 
ranthus 
Golden-cups. See Ranunculus 
Golden-rod, SeeVirga Aurea 
Goofberry. See Grofularia 
Goolberry of Barbados. Seé Perefeia 
Goofberry, the American. See Me- 


’ lafioma 
Goofe-grafs. See Aparine 
Goofe-foor. See Chenopodium 


Gorfe, or Furz. See Ulex 

Gourd. See Cucurbita 

Gourd, the bitter. See Colocynthus 

Gourd, the Indian-tree. See Cusete 

Go-to-bed-at-neon. See Tragopogon 

Gout-wort. See Angelica 

Grafting 

Grain, the oily. See Sc/amum 

Grain, the fearlet. See Opuntia and 
Llex ‘ 

Grape. See Vitis 

Grape, the Sea-fide. See Guajabara 

Grape-hyacinth. See Mufcari 


Grafs. See Gramen 

Grafs of Parnaffus. See Parnaffia 

Grafs, the three-leav’d. See Trifa- 
lium 


Grafs-vetch. 
Grafs, the Vipers. 
Gravel ; 
Graymill, or Gromwell. See Lirho- 
Jpermum 
Greek Valerian. See Polemonium 
Green-houfe 
Green, the Winter. See Pyrola 
Gromwell. See Litho/permum 
Ground-ivy. See Glechoma 
Ground-pine. See Chamepitys 


See Niffolia 


See Scorzonera 


Ground-pine, the ftinking. See Cam 


phorata 


Groundfel. See Sexecia 


Groundfel, . 


* 
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Groundfel, the African. See Klenia 
Grove 

Guava. See Guajava 
Guiney-corn. See Milium 


Guiney-henweed. See Petiveria 
Guiney-pepper. See Capficum 
Guiney-wheat. See Mays 


Gum-fuccory. See Chondrilia 


H 


Air-bell. See Hyacinthus 
Hardbeam. See Carpinus 
Hares-ear. See Bupleurum 
Hares-foot trefoil. See Trifolium- 
Hares-lettuce. See Souchus 
Hares-ftrong. See Peucedanum 
Hartwort. See Yordylium 
Harmel. See H2rmala 
Hartwort of Ethiopia. 
pleurum 
Harts-horn. See Coronopus 
Harts-tongue. See Lingua Cervina 
Hatchet-vetch. See Securtdaca 
Hawk-weed.. See Hieracium 
Hawthorn. See Mefpi/us 
Hazel. See Corylus 
Hazel, the Witch. See Ulmus 
Hearts-eafe. See Piola 
Heath. See Erica 
Heath, the berry-bearing. See Em- 
petrum 
Heath, the low Pine. 
Hedges 
Hedge-hog. See Medica 
Hedge-hog-thiltle. See Caélus 
Hedge-hyfiop. See Digitalis 
Hedge muftard. See Eryfimum 
Fledge-nettle, See Galeop/ts 
Hedge-neitle Shrub. See Prajium 


See Bz 


See Coris 


Heliotrope. See Hehiotropium 
Heliotrope, or Sun-flower. See He- 
lianthus 


Hellebore, the Black. See He/leborus 

Hellebore, the Baftard. See Hi/le- 
borine 

Hellebore,, tae White. See Vera- 
trum 


Helmet-flower. See Scutellaria 

Hemlock. See Cicuta 

Hemlock, the Baftard. See Cica- 
taria 

Hemlock, the Water. 


landrium 


‘Hemp. See Cannabis . 


Hemp-agrimony. See Evpatoriust® 
Hemp, the Baftard. See Caxnabina 
Hemp, the Water. See Bidens 
Henbane. See Hyofeyamus 
Henbane, the yellow. See Nicotiawa 
Herb Bennet. See Caryophyllata 
Herb Chriitopher. See Chriffe- 
phoriana 
Herb Gerard. See 4agelica 
Herb of Grace. See Ruta 
Herb Paris. See Paris 
Herb Robert. See Geranium 
Herb Trefoil. See Trifolium 
Herb Trinity. See Viola 
Herb True-love. See Paris 
Herb Two-pence. See Numatula- 
TIA 
Herb-willow, See Ep:/lobium 
Hercules’s All-heal: See Panax 
Hermodadtyl. See Hermoda&ylus 
Hightaper. See Verbafcum 
Hogs-fennel. See Peucedanum 
Hog-plum, See Monbin 
Hog-weed. See Boerhaavia 
Holiow-roct. See Fumaria 
Hollyheck. See Malva 
Holly-tree. See Aguifolium - 
lolly, the Knee. See Ru/fcus 
Holly, theSea. See Eryngium — 
Holm-oak. See lex 
Holy-thiftle. See Cuicus 
Holy-rofe. See Cifus 
Honeyfuckle. See Caprifolium 
Honeyfuckle, the French. - See He- 
ayfarum : 
Honcyfuckle, the Trumpet. 
Periclymenum ; 
Honeyfuckle, the upright. See Lo- 
nicer a 
Honelty. See Lunaria . 
Foney-flower. See Melianthus 
koneywort, See Ceriathe 
Hops. 


See 


See Phel- » 
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Hops. See Lupulus. 
Hop Hornbeam. See Carpinus 
Hop, the wild. See Dodonea 
Horehound. See Marrubium 
Horehound, the Black. See Ba/lote 
Horehound, the Bafe. See Stachys 
Horehound, the Baftard. See Cz- 
nila 
Horehound, the Water. See Lycopus 
Hornbeam. See Carpinus 
Horned-poppy. See Glaucium 
Horfe-cheftnut. See Hippocaftanum 
. Horfe-cheftnut, the fcarlet.SeePavia 
* Horfe-mint. See Mentha 
Horfe-radith. See Cochlearia 
Horfefhoe-vetch. See Hippocrepis 
Horfe-tail. See Eguifetum 
Horns and Hedghog. See Medica 
Hofe-in-hofe. Seé Primula 
Hounds-tongue. 
Hot-bed 
Houlleek. See Sedum 
Humble-plant. See Mimofa 
Hyacinth. See Hyacinthus 
Hyacinth, the Grape. See Mufeari 
Hyacinth of Peru. See Ornithogalum 
Hyacinth, the flarry. See Ornitho- 


See Cynogloffune 


galum 

Hyacinth, the Tuberofe. See Po/y- 
anthes 

Hydropiper. See Perficaria 


Hyflop. See Hy/féspus 
Hyffop, the Bede: See Digitalis 


J 


Acinth. See Hyacinthus 
Jack by the Hedge. See Thali 

Jackin a Box. See Hernandia 
Jacob’s-ladder. See Polemonium 
jalap. See Cinvolvulus 
Jalap, the falfe. See Falapa 
Jafmine. See Fafminum 
Jafmine, thellex-leav’d. See Lantana 
Jafmine, the American {carlet. See 

Bignonia 


Jafmine, the red of Jamaica. See 
lumeria 
Jefmine, the Perfiaz. See Lilac 


_Kitchen-garden 
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Jafmine, the Fennel - leav'd. See 
Quamoclit 

Ice . 

Ice-houfe 

Jerufalem Artichoke. SeeH-/ianthus 

Jerufalem Cowflip. See Pu/monaria 


Jerufalem Sage. See Phlomis 

Jefaits-bark, the falfe. See Bal/a- 
mita 

Jet-d’-eau 


Jews-mallow. See Corchorus 


Immortal Eagle-flower. See Bal/a- 
mina 
iImmortal-flower. See Elichryfum 
- Inarching 


Indian Arrow-root. See Maranta 
Indian-crefs. See Acriviola 
Indian-corn. See Mays 
Indian-fig. See Opuntia 
Indian-god-tree. See Ficus 
Indian-reed. See Cannacorus 
Indigo. See Anil 

Inoculating 

Job’s-tears. See Cox 

St. John’s-bread. See Ceratonia 
St. John’s-wort. See Hypericum 
John’'s-fweet. See Caryophyllus 
Jonquil. See Narciffus . 
Iron-wood. See Sideroxylum 
Iron-wort. See Stderitis 

Jucca. See Yucca 

Judas-tree. See Cercis 


Jujube. See Ziziphus 
Julians. See Héfperis 
Juniper, See Juniperus 


Jupiter’s-beard. See Barba Fovis 
Ivy-tree. See Hedera 
Ivy, the Ground. See Glechoma 


K 
‘Idney-bean. See Phafeolus 
Kidney-bean-tree. See Glycine. 
Kidneywort. See Geum and Coty- 
ledon 


Kings-fpear. See A/phodelus if 


Knap-weed. .. See Facea 
Knee-holm. See Rufcus 
Knee holly. See Rufcus 


Knights- 
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Knights-crofs. See Lychnis 

Knot-berries. See Rubus 

Knot-grafs. See Polygonum 

Knot-grafs, the Mountain. See Pa- 
ronychia 


L 


Aburnum. See Cyti/us 
Labyrinth 
Ladies Bedftraw. See Gallium 
Ladies Bower. See Clematis © 
Ladies Comb. See Scandix 
Ladies Mantle. See Alchimilla 
Ladies Seal. See Tamnus 
Ladies Slipper. See Calceolus 
Ladies Smock. See Cardamiue 
Ladies Traces. See Orchis 
Ladder to Heaven. See Palygonatum 
Lakeweed. See Perficaria 
Lambs-lettuce. See Valerianella 
Larch-tree. See Larix 
Lark{pur. See Delphinium 
Laferwort. See Laferpitium 
Lavender. See Lawendula 
Lavender-cotton. See Santolina 
Lavender, the French. See Ste@chas 
Lavender, the Sea. See Limonium 
Laurel. See Padus 
Laurel, the Portugal. See Padus 
Laurel of Akxandria. See Rufcus 
Laurel, the Dwarf, or Spurge. See 
Thymelza 

Laurel, the Sea-fide. See Phyllanthus 
Lauruftinus. See Tizus 


Lawn 

Layers 

Leadwort. See Plimbago 
Leeks. See Porrum 


See Limon 
See Granadilla 


Lemon-tree. 
Lemon, the Water. 
Lentil. See Lens 
Leopards-bane. See Doronicum 
Lettuce. See La@uca 
Lettuce, the Lamb’s. 
nella 
Lettuce, the Wild. See Prenanthes 
Level 
Life Everlafting. See Elichrzfum 
Vou, Il. 


See Valeria- 
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Lily. See Lifium 
Lily, Afphodel. 
and Crinum 

Lily, Daffodil. 
Amaryllis 
Lily, the Belladona. See Amaryllis 
Lily, the Day. See Hemerocallis 
Lily, St. Bruno's. See Hemerocallis 
Lily, the Guernfey. See Amaryllis 
Lily, Hyacinth. See Se#//a 
Lily, the May. See Convallaria 
Lily, the Mexican. See Amaryllis 
Lily of Fapan. See Amaryllis 
Lily, the Perfian, See Fritillaria 
Lily, the Superb. See Ghriojz 
Lily, the Water. See Mympheca 
Lime-tree. See Tilia 
Lime, the Sour. See Limon 
Lions-leaf. See Leontopetalon 


See Hemcrecallis 


See Pancratium and 


Lions-foot, See Catanance 
Lions-tail. See Lecnurus 
Liquidamber 

Liquorice. See Gheyrrhiza 


Liquorice-vetch. See Orcbus | 
Liquorice, the Wild. See Afraga- 
lus 
Live-ever. See Anacampferas 
Live-in-idlenefs. See Viola 
Liverwort. See Hepatica and Li- 
chen 
Lizards-tail. See Saururus 
Locker, Goulons. See Heileborus 
Locuft, or St. Fobn’s Bread. See Ce- 
raionza 
Locuft, the Baftard. See Courbard 
Locuft of Virginia. See Aca&a 
Logwood. See Hematoxylum 
London Pride. Seé Geum 
Looking-glafs, Venus’s. See Cam- 


anula 


Loofeftrife. See Lyfmachia 
Loofeftrife, the podded. See Epile- 
bium 


Loofeftrife, the fpiked. See Sak- 
caria 

Lote-tree. See Celtis 

Lote, the Baftard. See Diofpyres 


Love-apple. See Lyecperficor and 
‘Solanum 
5G Lov¢e 
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Love-in-a-mift. See Granadilla 

Love-lies-a-bleeding. See Amaran- 
thus 

Loveage. See Ligufticum 

Loufewort. Sce Delphinium 

Lucern, See Medica 

Lungwort. See Pulmonaria 

Lungwort, Cows. See Verbafcum 

Lupine. See Lupinus 

Luftwort. See Ros folis 


Accaw-tree. See Palma 
Mad-apple. 

NMadwort. See Ahfon 

Madder. See Rubia 

Madder, Petty. See Rubcola 

Maiden-hair. See Adianthum 

Maiden-hair, the black. See Fi/i- 

cula 


Maiden-hair, the Engh. See Tri- 


chomanes 


Maiden-hair, the White. Sce Ruta 
miuraria 
Malabar-nut. See Athatoda 


Male Balfam-apple. See Momordica 
Mallow. See Malwa 

Mallow, the Jews. See Corchorus 
Mallow, the Judian. See Urena and 
 Malvinda 

Mallow, the Marth. See 4/thea 
Mallow, the Rofe. See Alalva 
Mallow, the Syrian. See Ketmia 
Mallow, the Tree. See “thea 
Mailow, the Venetiax. See Ketmia 
Mallow, the Yellow. See Abutilon 
Mammee. See Mamei 

Mammee Sapota, See Sapota 
-Manchineel-tree. See Maxcanilla 
Mandrake. See Mandragora 
Mangrove-tree. See Ketmia 
Mangroye-grape. See Guajabara 
Mantde, Ladies. See A/chimilla 
Mapie-uee. See Acer 

Maracock. See Grauadilla 
Marigold. See Celadula 
Marigold; the d/rican. See Tagetes 
Marigold, the Corn. See Gory/au- 

thitaut S 


See Melongena - 


. Meadow-rue. 


- Meadow-trefoil. 
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Marigold, the Fig. See Ficoiaes 
Marigold, the French. See Tagetes — 
Marigold, theMarfh. See Ca/tha 
Marjoram. See Majorana 

Marjoram, the Pot. See Origanum 
Marjoram, the Wild. See Origanum 


Marjoram, the Winter. See Ori- 
£anium 
Marth-elder. See Opulus 


Marfh-mallow. See Althea 
Marfh-trefoil. See Menianthes 
Martagon. See Lilium 

Marvel of Peru. See Falapa 
Marum, or Maftich. See Ma/ftichi- 


ma 


Mafterwort. See Imperatoria and — 
Afirantia 
Maitich. See Majftichina . 


Maftich-tree. See Leniifcus 

Maftich-tree of Jamaica. 
laba 

Mattich, the Indian. See Molle : 

Mattfelon, or Knapweed. See acca 


See Cae © 


Maudlin. See Ageratum 
May-bufh. See Me/pilus 
May-lily: See Convallaria 


May-weed. SeeChamemelum 
See Thali@rum 
Meadow faffron. Sce Colchicum 
Meadow-fweet. See U/maria 
See Trifolium 
Mealy-tree. See Viburnum 
Medic. See Medica 
Medic-vetchling. See Oxobrychis 
Medic, the Baitard. See Medicage 
Medlar. See Me/pilus 
Melancholy-thiftie. See Cirfium 
Melilot. See Ade/itotus 
Melon, the Mufk. See Melo 
Melon, the Water. See Anguria 
Melon-thiftle. See Cados 7 
Mercury. See Mereurialis E 
Mercury, the Exglifo. -See Chenope- — 
dium 2 a 
Mercury, the French. See Mercu- 
rialis * ry | 
Meu, or Spignel. See Meum 
Mezereon. See Thymelea a 
Milfoil, 


“ 
ik 
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Milfoil. . See Millefolium 
Milk-vetch. See Aftragalus 
Milk-vetch, the Baftard. See Phaca 
Milkwort, See Polygala and Glaux 
Milkwort, or Wartwort. See Ex- 
phorbia 
Millet. See Milium 
Miltwafte. See A/plenium 
Miat. See Mentha 
Mint, the Cats. See Cataria 
Mifletoe. SeeVifcum 
Mithridate-muftard. See Thia/pi 
Mock-orange. See Syringa 
Mock-privet. . See Phillyrea 
Monks-hood. See Aconitum 
Monks-rhubarb. See Lapathum 
Moonfeed. See Meni/permum 
Moonwort. See Lunaria 
Moon-trefoil. See Medicags 
Mofs. See Mu/cus 
Motherwort. See Cardiaca and 
Matricaria 
Mother-of-thyme. See Serpy//um 
Mountain-heath. See Saxifraga 
Moth-mullein. SeeBlattaria 
Moufe-ear. See Hieracium 
Moufe-tail. See Myofurus 
Mugwort. See Artemifia 
Mulberry-tree. See Morus 
Mulberry-blight. See Biitum 
Mallein. See Yerbafcum 
Muilein, the Moth. See Blatiaria 
Muthroom 
Mutk, Hyacinth. See Mufcaré 
Mufk feed. See Ketmia 
Muttard. See Sinapi 
Muttard, Baftard - mithridate. 
Thlafpidium 
Mufard, the China. 
Muttard, the Hedge. 


See 


See Sinapi 
See Ersfimiin 


Muttard, the Mithridate. - See TA/a- 
ad 
Muttard, the Tower. See Turrit7s 


Muftard, the Treacle. See Ta/a/ti 


and Clypeola 


Myrrh, See Myrrhis 
Myrile. See Méyrtus 


Myrtle, the Dutch. See Myrica 
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Myrtle, the Candleberry. See M,- 


rica 
N 


Afeberry-tree. See Cainito 
Navelwort. See Cotyledon 
Navel-wort, the Baftard. See Cra/- 
Oda | 
Navelwort, Venus’s. See Omphalodes , 
Navelwort, the Water. See Hy- 
drocotyle 
Navew. 
Nectarine 
Negro-oil. See Palma 
Nep. See Nepeta and Cataria 
Nettle. See Urtica 
Nettle, the Dead. See Lamium 
Nettle, the Hedge. See Galeop/is 
Nettle, the Shrubby - hedge. See. 
Prafium , 
Nettle-tree. See Ce/tis 
Nightfhade. See Solanum 
Nightfhade, the climbing. See Ba/- 
fella 
Nightfhade, the deadly. See Be/la- 


See Napus 


dona 

Nightfhade, the Inchanter’s. See 
Circea 

Nightfhade, the American. See So« 
lanoides 

Nipplewort. See Lampfana 


None-fo-pretty. See Geum 
Nonefuch, or Flower of Briffol. See 
_ . Lychnis 
Northern Afpe& 

Nofe-bleed. See Millefelinm 
Narfery 

Nut, the Hazel. SeeCory/us | 
Nut, the Bladder. See Staphylea _ 
Nut, the Cocoa. See Coccus 

Nut, the Earth. See Arachis 

Nut, the Peas. See Lathyrus 

Nut, the Phyfic. See Ricénoides 
Nut, the Pig. See Bulbocaftanum 
Nut, the Malabar. See Adhbatoda 
Nat, the Walnut. See Fuglans 


5G2 OAK. 
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AK. See Quercus 
O Oak, the Ever-green. Sce 
Mex 
Oak, the Holm: See J/-x 
Oak of Ferufalem. See Chenopodium 
Oats. See Avena 
Oily grain. See Sefamum 
Oily-palm. See Palma 
Oleander. See Nerium 
Olive-tree. See Ola 
Olive, the Wild. See Eleagnus 
Olive, the wild Barbados. Sce Bon- 
fta 
Olive, the Spurge. See Thymelea 
One-berry. See Paris 
One-blade. See Smilax 
Onion. SeeC pa 
Onion, the Sea. See Sci//a 
Orach. See Atriplex and Chenopo- 
dium 
Orange-tree. See Aurantium 
Orange-mint. See Mentha 
Orange, the Mock. See Syringa 
Orchard . 
Origany. See Origanum 
Orpine. See Axacampferes. 
Orpine, the True. See Telephium 
Orpine, the Baftard. See 4udrachne 
Ofier. See Salix 
Ofmund-royal. See O/munda 
Ox-eye. See Buphthalnum 
Ox-eye Daifey. See Leucanthemum 


Oxilip. See Primula 


P 
Aigles, or Cowflip. See Primula 
Palm-tree. See Pa/ma 
Palmetto. See Palma 
Panic. See Panicum 
Panic-grafs. See Gramen 
Panfies. See Viola 
Papaw. See Papaya 
Paradife-apple. See Malus 
Park-leaves. See Androfemum 
Parfley. See Apium 
Parfley, the Baftard. See Caucalis 
Parfley, the Fool’s. See Cicuta 
Parfley, the Mountain, See Oreofe- 
linum 


Parfley;the Wild-milky. See Thef 
felinum | 

Parfley, the Macedonian. See Myr- 
rhis 

Parfnep. See Paftinaca 

Parfnep, the Cows. See Sphondylium 

Parfnep, the prickly-headed. See 
Echinophora 

Parfnep, the Water. See Sium 

Pafque-flower. See Pul/atilla 

Paffion-flower. See Granadilla. 

Pafture 

Patience. See Lapathum 

Pea. See Pifum 

Peach. See Perfica 

Peach, the Wolf's. See Lycoperficon 

Pear-tree. See Pyrus 

Peas. See Pifum 

Peas, Earth-nut. See Lathyrus 

Peas-everlafting. See Lathyrus 

Peas, the Heart. See Corindum 

Peas, the Pigeon. See Cytifus 

Peas, the Winged. See Lotus 

Pellitory of the Wall. See Parie- 
taria- . 

Pellitory of Spain, See Buphthal- 
MUM 

Peliitory, the Double. See Prarmica 


Penguin. See Karatas 
Penyroyal. See Pulegium 
Penywort. See Cotyledon 


Penywort, the Marth. See Hydro- 
cotyle . 
Peony. See Pecnia 
Pepper, the /adian. 
Pepper, the Poor-man’s. 
_ dium 
Pepper, the Water. See Perficaria 
Pepper, the Jamaica. See Myrtus © 
Pepper, the Wall. See Sedum 
Pepper-mint. See Mentha 
Pepperwort. See Lepidium 
Periwinkle. See Pervinca _ 
Peftilence-wort. See Petafitis —_. 
St. Peter’s-wort. See Afcprum ~ 
Petty-whin. See Ulex 
Pheaiants-eye. See Adonis 
Pheafant eye-pink. Sre Caryophyl-- 
lus 
Phylic-nut, 


See Capficum 
See Lepi- 


See Ricizoides 
Pigeofe- 


*Pineafter, 


. Plane-tree, the falfe. 
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Pigeon-pea. See Cytifus 

-Pilewort. See Ranunculus 

Pimento, or Jamaica preees: | 
Myrtus 

Pimpernel. See Hoag atis 

Pimpernel, the Water. See Samolus 

Pimpillo. See Opuntia 

Pimpinel. See Pimpinella and Saz- 


guiforba 


See 


See Pinus 

Pine-apple. See Auanas 

Pine-tree. See Pinus 

Pine, the Dwarf. See Chamepitys 
Pine, the Wild. See Karatas 
Pink. See Caryophyllus 

Pipe-tree. See Lilac 

Pipe, the Pudding. See Co/fa 
Piperidge-tree. . See Berberis 
Pifhamin,-or Perfimon. See Diofpy- 


ros 

_ Piftachia. See Terebinthus 
Pitch-tree. See Abzes 
Plane-tree. See Platanus 


See Acer 

Plantain. See Plaztago 

Plantain, the Buckthorn, 
nopus 

Plantain tree. 

Plantain-fhot. 

Planting 

Pliant Mealy-tree 

Plowman’s Bpikenard- See Conyza 

Plum-tree. See Pruaas 

Plum, the 4merican. 
lanus. 

Plum, the Black. See esse gh cbalanus 

Plum, the Hog. See Spondias 

Plum, the Maiden. See Chry/cba- 
lanus 

Plum, the Jrdian Date. 
pyros 

Poccoon, 


See Coro- 
See Mu a 


See Canna 


See Dio/~ 
ae 


See Sanguinaria 
Fockwaod. See Guaiacum 
Pocts Rofmary. See Cafffa 
Poifon Ath. See Loxicodcndron 
Poifon Oak. See Toxicodendron. 
Poifon Buth. See Liteymalus — , 
Poke, or Pork-phyfic. See PAytc- 
dacca 


See Chryfoba- 


or rigAN Ps 


Poley-mountain. See Polinm 
Polyanthus. See Primula 
Polypody. See Polppodium 
Pomegranate. See Punicr 
Poor-man’s Pepper. See Lepidium 
Popiar-tree. See Populus 
Poppy. See Pepaver | 
Poppy, the horned. See Glaucium 
Poppy, the prickly. See Argemone 
Poppy. the Spatling. See Lychnis 
Potatoes. See Lyccperficon 
Potato, the Spanifh>. See Convolvulus 
Prickly-pear. See Opuntia and Ce- 
reus 


Prick-madam. See Sedum 
Prick-timber. See Exonymus 
Prieft’s-pintle. See Arum 


Primrofe. See Primula 
Primrofe-tree. See Oragra 
Primrofe, the Night. See Onxagra 
Privet. See Ligujtrum 
Privet, the Mock. See PAillyree 
Pruning 
Pudding-grafs. 
Pudding- pipe-tree. 
Pumkin. See Pepe 
Purging-nut. ‘See Ricinoides 
Purplewort. See Trifolium 
Purflane. See Portulaca 
Purflane, the Sea. See Atriplex and 
Chenopodium 


See Pulegeum 
See Cafia 


Q 


UVaking-g oyafs. See Gramen 


Queen’s Gilliflower. See Hes — 


y peris 
Queen of the Meadow. 
ria 
Quick. See AMde/pilus 
Quickbeam. Sce Sordus 
Quicken tree. See Sorbus 
Quince-tree. See Cydinia 


See Wlma- 


R 


Adifh. SeeR aphanus 


Radifh, the Horfe. See Coa 
chlearia _ 
5 G 3 Rag- 


‘o 


! __ Ribwort. 
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Ragwort. See Facohbea 
Ragged Robin. See Lychnis 
Rampion. See Campanula 
Ramfons. See Allium 
Rape. See Napus 
Rape, the Wild. See Rapifirum 
Rape, the Broom. See Orcbanche 
Rafpberry. See Rybus 
Rattle-grafs. See Pedicularis 
Reed. See Arundo . 
Reed, the Indian flowering. See 
Canna 
Reit-harrow. See Anonis 
Rhubarb. See Lapathum 
Rhubarb, the Monk’s. 


thum 


See Lapa- 


See Plantago 

Rice. See Orvjxa 

Robin-wake. See Arum 

Rocket. See Eruca 

Rocket, the Corn. Ste Erucago 

Rocket, the Garden. See He/peris 

Rocket, the Winter. Sce Si/ymbri- 
Ui 

Rock-rofe. 

Rofe-tree. 

Rofe bay. 

Rofe-campion. 

Rofe, the China. 

Rofe-bay, the Mountain. 
meer hododendrou 

Rofe, the Gelder. See Opulus 

Rofe of Fericho. See He/peris 

Rofe, the South Sea. See Nerium 

Rofe, the Rock. See Cifus 

Rofe-root. See Anzacampferos — 

Rofmary. See Ro/marinus 

Rue. See Ruta 

Rue, Dog’s. See Scrophularia 

Rue, the Goat’s. See Galega 

Rue, the Meadow. See Thalifrum 

~ Rue, the Wall. See Ruta muraria 

Rue, the Syrian. See Harmala 

Rupturewort. See Herziaria 

Rufh. See Funcus 

Rufh, the flowering. See Butomus 

Rye. See Secale | 

Rye-grafs. See Gramen 


See Ciffus 
See Rafa 
See Nerium 
See Lychnis 
See Ketmia 
See Cha- 


S 


‘ Affron. See Crocus 
Saffron, the Baftard. See Car- 


thamus 


Saffron, the Meadow. See Colchicum 


Sage. See Salvia 

Sage of Ferufalem. See Phlomis 

Sage, the Indian Wild. See Lanta- 
2a 

Sage-tree. See Phlimis 

Sage, the Wood. See Scordium 

Saintfoin. See Onobrychis 

Saltwort. See Salicornia 

Sallow. See Salix 

Salomon’s Seal. See Polygonatum 

Samphire. See Crithmum 

Sanicle. See Geum 

Sanicle, the Bears-ear. See Cortu/z 

Sappadilla. See Cainito - 

Saracens Confound. See Solidago 

Saflafras. See Laurus 

Satin, the White. See Lunaria 

Satyrium. See Orchis 

Sauce-alone. See He/peris 

Savin. See Sabina 

Savin, the Zzdian. See Baybinia 

Savory. See Satsreia 

Saw-wort. See Serratula 

Saxifrage. See Sexifraga 

Saxifrage, the Meadow. See Siloum 

Saxifrage, the Burnets See Tragofe- 
Linum 

Saxifrage, the Golden. 
Splenium 

Scabiofe. See Scabiofa 

Scarlet Lychnis. See Lychnis 

Scarlet Cardinal - flower. See Ra- 
puntium 

Scarlet Oak. See Quercus and Ilex 

Sciatica Crefs. See Leris 

Scorching Fennel. See Thap/ia 

Scorpion Grafs, or Caterpiller. 
Scorpiuros 

Scorpion Senna. See Emerus 

Scull-cap. See Scutellaria 

Scurvy-gtafs. See Cechlearia 

Sea-buckthorn. See Rhamncides 

Sea- 


See Chry/o- 


See 


| 
: 


_Lagh/> LaBLE 
Sea-cabbage. See Crambe 


Sea-colewort. See Convolwulus 
Sea-lavender. See Limonium 
Sea-pink. See Statice 
Self-heal. See Brunella 
Senna, Baftard. See Cafiag 
Senna,the Bladder. See Co/utea 
Senna, the Jointed-podded. See Co- 
ronilla . 
Senna, the Scorpion. See Emcrus 
Sengreen, or Houfleek. See Sedum 
Senfitive Plant. See Mimofa 
Sermountain. See Siler 
Serpents-tongue. See Ophiogloffum 
Service, the Wild. See Crategus 
Service-tree. See Sorbus 


Setwell. See Valeriana 

Setterwort, or Bearsfoot. See He/- 
leborus 

Shaddock. See Aurantium 


Shave-grafs. See Equifetum 
Shepherds-needle. See Scandix 
Shepherds-pouch. See JAyfor 
Shepherds-flaff. See Dip/acus 
Sicamore, the Falfe. See Acer 
Sidefaddle-flower. See Sarracena 
Silk-grafs. See Aloe and Apocynum 


Silk-grafs of Virginia, See Peri- 
ploca 
Silver-bufh. See Barba Fovis 


Silver-weed. See Potentilla 
Skirret. See Sifarum 
Slipper, the Lady’s. See Hel/eborine 
Sloe-tree. See Prunus 
Smallage. See Apium 
Snail-trefoil. See Medica 
Snake-weed. See Bifforta 
Snake-root. See 4ri/olochia 
Snake-root, the Rattle. See Po/ygala 
Snapdragon. See Axtirrhinum 
Snapdragon of America. See Ruellia 
Snap*tree. See Adhatoda 
Sneezwort. See Ptarmica 
Snow-drop. See Galanthus 
Snow-drop-tree. See Chronanthus 
Soldanel. See Soldane/la 
Soldier, the Frefh-water. 
iiotes 


Sopeberry. See Sapindus 


See Stra- 
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* Speedwell. 


’ Star-apple. 


“at . 


Sopewort. See Saponaria 
Sorrel. See Acetofa 
Sorrel, the Jzdian. 
Sorrel, the Wood. See Oxys 
Southernwood. See Abrotanum 
Sowbread. See Cyclamen 
Sowre-fop. See Guanabanus 
Sow-thiftie. See Sonchus 
Spanifh-nut. See Sifrinchium 
Spanifh Arbor - vine. See Convol- 
vulus . 
Spanifh Elder. See Saururus 
Spanifh Rofmary. See Thymelea 
Spanifh Broom. See Genifia and 
Spartium 
Spanith Picktooth. See Vifnaga 
Spanifh Marjoram. See Urtica 
Sparrowgrafs. See A/paragus 
Spatling-poppy. See Lychnis 
Spear, the King’s. See A/phodelus 


See Ketmia - 


Spearwort. See Ranunculus 
Spearmint. See Mentha 
Spearage. See 4/paragus 


See Veronica 

Spiderwort. See Phalangium, Bulbine, 
and Ephemerum 

Spignel. See Meum 

Spike-lavender. See Lavendula 

Spinach. See Spinachia 

Spindle-tree. See Exonymus 


Spindle-tree, the 4frican. See Ce-. 
laftrus 
Spleenwort. See A/plenium 


Spleenwort, the Rough. See Lone 
chitis . 
Spoonwort. 
Spurge-laurel. 
Epona. diee 
Cueorum 
Spurry. See Spergula 
Squathes. See Melopepo 


See Cochlearia 
See Thymelea 
See Chamelza and 


‘ Squill. . See Sci//a 


Stagfhorn-tree. See Rhus 
See Chry/ophillum 


Star of Bethlehem. See Ornithogalum 


Star-hyacinth. See Ornithogalum 
Star of Naples. See Ornithogalum 
Starwort. See Afer. 

Starwort, the Yellow. See He/enxium 
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Statues 
Stickadore. 
Stockgilliflower. 


See Stachas 
See Leucoium 


Stockgilliflower, the Dwarf. See 
He/peris 

Stone-break. See Alchimilla 

Stone-crop. See Sedum 

Stone-crop-tree. See Bitum 

Storax-tree. See Styrax 


Storax, the Liquid. See Liguidam- 
ber 
Stove 
Strawberry. See Fragaria 
Strawberry-blite. See B/itum 
Strawberry-fpinach. See Bitum 
Strawberry-tree. See Arbutus 
Succory. See Cichorium 
Succory, the Gum. See Chondrilla 
Sugar-cane. See Arundo 
Sugar-maple. See Acer 
Sulphurwort. See Peucedanum 
Sultan-flower. See Cyanus 
Sumach. See Rhus 
Sumach, the Coriars. See Coriaria 
Sumach, the Venetiaz. See Coccygria 
Sumach, the Myrtle-leaved. See Co- 
riaria 


Sun-dew. See Drofia 


Sunflower. See Helianthus 
Sunflower, the Dwarf. See Rad- 
beckia 


Sunflower, the Willow-leav’d. See 
Helenia . + 
Sun-fpurge. See Euphorbia 
Swallow-wort. See A/clepias 
Sweet-apple. See Guanabanus 
Sweet John’s. See Caryophyélus 
Sweet William. See Caryophyllus 
Sweet William of Barbados. See 
Quamoclit 
Sweet Willow. See Myrica 
SwinesCrefs. See Naffurtium 
Sycamore. See Acer 


- . 
See Tamarindus 
See Tamarifcus 


Amarind. 
Tamar. 
1 Fan 


Tanfey. 


See Tanacetum 


_ Tarragon. 


~ "Toad-flax. 


Or FUAING YO. 


Tanfey, the Wild. See Potentilla 
Tare. See Vicia 
See Abrotanum 
Tea, the South Sea. See Cafjine 
Teafel. See Dip/acus 
Thiftle. See Carduus 
Thiftle, the Bleffed. See Cnicus 
Thiftle, the Carline. See Car/ina 
Thiftle, the Diftaff. See Atra&ylis 
Thiftle, the Fifth. See Acarna 
Thiftle, the Fuller’s. See Dip/acus 
Thiftle, the Globe. See Echinopus 
Thiftle, the Ladies. See Carduus 
Thiftle, the Melon. See Ca@us 
Thilftle, the Melancholy. SeeCir/ium 
Thiftie, the Milk. See Carduus 
Thiitle, the Sow. See Sonchus 
Thiltle, the Torch. See Caéus 
Thorn-apple. See Stramonium 
Thorn, the Black. See Prunus 
Thorn, the Box. See Lycium 
Thorn, Chrift’s. See Paliurus 
Thorn, Cockfpur. See Me/pilus 
Thorn, the Egyptian. See Acacia 
Thosn, the Ever-green. See Me/pi- 
lus ° 
3 i the Glafenbury. See Mi/pi. 
Thorn, the Goat’s. 
tha 
Thorn, the Haw. See Me/pilus 
Thorn, the Purging. See Rhamnus 
Thorn, the White. See Me/pi/us 
Thorough-wax. See Bupleurum 
Three-leav’d Grafs. See Trifolium 
Thrift. See Statice 
Throatwort. See Trachelium and 
Campanula 
Thyme. See Thymus 
Thyme, the Lemon. 
lum 
Thyme, the Maftich. See Mange 
and Maftichina | 


See Tragacan- 


See Serpyl- 


See Linaria 
See Nicotiana 
See Vifnaga 
See Dentaria 
See Zormentilla 
See Balfamina - 
‘Tower- 


‘Tobacco. 
Tooth- pick. 
Toothwort. 
Tormentil. 
"Touch-me-not.. 


Enghib Taste of PLANTS, 


Tower-muftard. See Turritis 

Traces, Lady’s. See Orchis 

Traveller’s Joy. See Clematis 

Trefoil. See Trifolium 

Trefoil, the Bean. See Cyti/us 

Trefoil, the Birds-foot. See Lotus 

Trefoil, the Marfh. See Mexyan- 
thes 

Trefoil, the Moon. See Medicago 

Trefoil-fhrub. See Dorycnium and 
Ptelea 


Trefoil, the Snail. See Medica 

Trefoil, the Strawberry-headed. See 
Trifolium 

Treacle-muftard. See Thla/pi 

Tree, the Cork. See Suber 

‘Tree, the Chaiie. See Vitex 


Tree, the Indiax God. See Ficus 

Tree, Germander. See Teucrium 

Tree, the. White-leaf, or Mealy, 
See Viburnum 

Tree of Life. See Thuya 

True-love. See Paris 

‘Trumpet-flower. Sée Bignenia 

Trumpet - honeyfuckle. See Peré- 
clymuenum 

Tuberofe. See Polyanthes 

Tulip. See Tulipa 

Tulip, the African. See Hemanthus 

Tulip-tree. See Tulipifera 

Tulip-tree, the Laurel-leav'd. See 
Magnolia 

Tounhoof, or Ground-ivy. 
COM 

Turbith. See Tapia 

Turks-cap. See Lrdiam 

Turks-head. See Caus 

Turky Baulm. Sce Dracocephalon 

Turky Wheat. See Mayz 

Turnep. See Rapa. 

Turnep, the French. See Nopus 

Turnep-cabbage. See Brafica 

Turnfol. See Heliotropium 

Turpentine-tree. See Terchinthus 

Turpentine, the Vezice. See Lari¥ 

Tutian. See Androfemum 


Twy blade. 


See G/e- 


See Ophris 


‘Vetch, the Medic. 


Alerian. See Valeriana 
- Valerian, the Greek. See Po-. 
Lemonium 
Venus Comb. See Scandix 
Venus Looking-glafs. See Campa- 
nula ; 
Venus Navelwort. See Omphalodes 
Vervain. See Verbena 
Vervain-mallow. See Akcea 
Vetch. See Vicia 
Vetch, the bitter. See Orcbus 
Vetch, the Chickling. See Lathy- 
vuUS 
Vetch, the Crimfon-grafs. See Ni/- 
Selia | 
Vetch, the Hatchet. See Securidaca 
Vetch, the Horfe-fhoe. See Hippos 
crépis . 
Vetch, the Kidney. See Vulzeraria 
Vetch, the Liquorice. See Giycrze 
See Onobrychis 
Vetch, the Mik. See 4fragalus 
Vetchling. See Aphaca 
Vine.. - See Vitis ; 
Vine, the black. See Tammnus 


Vine, the Stani/> Arbor. See Coz- 
volvulus ; 
Vine, the white. See Bryoaia 


Violet. See Vicla 

Violet, the Dame’s or Queen’s. See 
Hefperis 

Violet, the bulbous. See Galanthus 

Violet, the Dogs-tooth. See Deas 
Canis a 

Violet, the Corn or Venus Looking- 
glafs. See Campanula 

Vipers Buglofs. See Echium 

Vipers-grafs. See Scorxonera 

Virgins Bower. See Clematis 

Virginian Silk. Seée Periploca 

Virginian Acacia.) See Rovinia 


W 7 
ey Ake Robin. See Arum 
Walks Pee 


’ Wall- 


Wails 


Englifh TABLE 


See Leucoium 


or dwarf Elder. 


Wall flower. 
Wallwort, 
Sambucus 
Walnut. See Fuglans 
Wartwort. See Euphorbia and Za- 
cyntha 
Water-calaminth. See Mentha 
Warer-crefs. See Si/ymbrium 
Water-dropwort. See Oenanthe 
Water-germander. See Scordium 
Water-horehound. See Lycopus 
Water Hemp-agrimony. See Bidens 
Water-lily. See Nymphca 
Water-parfnep. See Sium 
Water-pepper. See Perficaria 
Wayfaring tree. See Viburnum 
Weeds 
Weed, the Dyers. See Lutecla 
Weld, or Would. | See Luteola 
Wheat. See Triticum 
Wheat, the Cow. See Melampyrum 
Wheat, the French. See Fagopyrum 
Wheat, the Indian. See Mayz 
Whicken, or Quickbeam. See Sorbus 
Whins, or Gorfe. See Ulex 
Whortle-berry. See Vaccinium 
Widow-wail. See Cxcorum 
Wildernefs 


See 


Willow-tree. See Salix 
Willow, the Dutch or Sweet. See 
. Myrica 


of PLANTS, 

Willow, the French. See Epilobium 
Willow-herb. See Salicaria 
William’s-fweet. 
Wind. flower. See Anemone 
Wind-feed. See ArGotis 
Wine 


Winter Aconite. See Aconitum 


Winter-cherry. See Alkekengi 
Winter-crefs. See Sifymbrium 
Winter-green. See Pyrola 


Witch-hazel. See U/mus and Ha- 


_ memelis 
Woad. See J/atis 
Wolf’s-bane. See Aconitum 
Woodbine. See Caprifilium 
Woody-nightfhade. See Solanum 
Wood-roof, See A/perula 
Wood-fage. See Scordium 
Wood-forrel. See Oxys 
Wormwood. See Abfinthium 
Woundwort. See Vulneraria 
Woundwort. See Solidago 
Woundwort of Achilles. See Mille- 
Solium 
id 
AMS. See Ricophera 
Yarrow. See Millefolium 


Yarrow,the Water. See Hostonia. 


i fi AEP” Tac dlaath 


See Caryophyllus 
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In One Volume Oftavo, Price bound 45. 
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WITH. | 4 
An Account of the particular SEASONS for the _ 


Propagation and Uje of all Sorts of Escutenr Prants and 
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PianTs, and Trees, that flower in every Month, } 
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To which is added, 


A LIST of the Mepicivan Prants which may be gathered 
each Mont for Ute, 


By the AutTHOR of the Gardeners Dictionary. 
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